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ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OP  VOCAL  ART  IN 
ENGLAND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sii, 

title  embraces  a  wide  iietd— perhaps  a.  wider  than  it  b  in 
my  purpose  to  explore — hut  neverlhelesn  I  adopt  it,  becautie  it 
seems  at  least  to  comprehend  all  I  niuan  to  consider,  namely,  the 
present  practice  of  singing  according  to  Iht'  highest  public  exam- 
ples, for  they  form,  t.  e.  they  exalt  or  corrupt  the  general  taste. 
This  they  do  in  two  ways — in  huiiic  meusure  liy  instruction,  for 
public  singers,  are  generally  teachers — but  more  universally  by  the 
example  they  afford  for  imitation.  Thus  arc  the  principles,  or 
wbatoughtto  be  the  principle!  of  art,  eelablbbed,  regulated,  and 
diffiueii  by  the  pisctics  of  giMt  nngeis.  It  ia  they  who  atrilce 
out  novel  dhcto,  which  the  mere  master  or  private  student  would 
never  have  iraagined — it  is  they  in  short  who  are  perpetually 
adding  to  the  parts  or  altering  the  rules  of  the  science. 

-Now,  Sir,  what  constitutes  good  singing?  Aye,  there's  the 
rub.  What  constitutes  pcrr;:;tion  in  poetry,  painting,  or  sculp- 
ture? Truth  and  nature,  say  those  philosophers  who  endeavour 
to  reduct  every  thing  to  the  nfosl  concentrated  forms,  Painting 
and  sculpture  are  certainly  to  be  referred  to  nature,  with  a  certain 
allowance  for  imaginary  beauty,  and  for  choice  ofsuEgect  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  details,  of  which  the  artist  ia  to  avail  Umaelf. 
Good  poetry  submits  less  easily  to  Iba  tram  nek  at  a  defimtion,  and 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  describe- what  good  lingmg  leally  is.. 
For  iribe art  bn for  ita object  only  the  aimplenodoB^-to nose  fie. 
a^ctioiu — oevertbeleaB  the  means  are  so  various  that  onr  terms  > 
must  shift  with  the  manner.  A  sacred  air,  a  bravura,  and  a  ballad 
for  instance,  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  powers  and  of  their 
application.  Again,  as  the  art  is  now  extended,  it  embiRce*  the 
lanpiage  of  passion  belonging  to  more  than  one  country:  and 
lieBce,  Sir,  it  ^ipean  to  me  has  aritetKmucbof  tbe  coiifurion  which. 
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baa  been  (as  I  estaem  it)  bo  &tal  to  perfectioD.  But  of  that  hy 
and  bye.  If^the  beat  adaptation  of Bonnd  to  8eue"deKribeatlw 
properties  of  good  composition  to  words,  the  same  definition  will 
go  ■  long  way  towards  conreying  an  idea  of  what  is  demanded  of 
the  singer;  he  is  called  upon  and  expected  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible expression  to  n  oriix  by  mvanx  of  (ixed  sounds,  diii]  by  the 
nianner  in  which  he  executes  (hem.  Tbiit  iticlu(lt<^i  all  styles. 
There  arc,  1  am  fully  aware,  vaat  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  by 
thegreaterorleasmaturity  of  judgment,  or  pregnancy  of  imagina- 
tion in  tha  beamr.  Every  man  will  interpret  according  to  bis 
fhelings,  and  bis  feelings  will  depend  not  only  upon  his  natnral 
temperament,  but  still  more  perhaps  upon  his  education  and  ac> 
quircnients,  upon  the  quantity  of  music  he  ba»  heard,  the  variety 
of  singers,  and  the  attention  he  has  given  to  the  subject.  All 
these  modify  the  judgment  incalculably.  But  still  there  are 
broad  and  general  laws  which  all  men  will  admit,  and  which  they 
will  interpret  alike,  and  to  these  I  must  make  appeal. 

I  am  aware.  Sir,  that  art  and  manner*  are  cautantly  pra- 
gresiing,  and  they  have  a  reciprocating  influMice  uptn  each  otW. 
Ofench  a  nature  are  the  dtangnirtuch  form  the  aereral  stylea  of 
the  several  ages^The  manner  of  the  early  masten  in  all  arta  ia 
rongk— of  the  next  suatere; — aatine  proceeds,new  re&UBunta  are 
introduced-Hiew  parts  added,  till  the  ornamental  entirdiy  anper- 
sedes  the  severe  style.  Last  come  intermixture  and  conAtuop. 
Bat  this  very  admission  establishes  the  essential  fact,  that  every 
age  and  every  style  has  its  peculiar  characteristics,  and  this  we 
shall  find  to  be  very  important  as  we  proceed. 

Ifthcse  premises  begranted,  and  they  will  scarcely,  I  think,  be 
denied,  truth  in  expression  is  founded  upon  many  circumstances. 
First  of  all,  I  place  a  certain  uniformity  of  design  and  execution, 
which,  in  my  mind,  constitutes  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Upon 
thia  iinim  is  founded  the  veiy  bads  of  Bcientific  performance;  aqd 
f— tr"***  Bstbeenapoeer,  dther  from  ififieotioa  or  from  hpbU} 
cbooses  eomtdnations  of  sounds  that  have  a  more  or  leas  direct 
ro&rence  to  the  natural  language  of  passion,  or  to  that  conven- 
tual musical  language  of  passion  which  excites  in  all  hearen 
enotions  of  the  same  kind,  so  the  singer  ought  to  modify  his  tones 
to  the  manner  which  associates  best  with  the  same  natural  or  con- 
TeBtiulTocfllluigaive.  S^la  oriiwuEU»r,  when  used  in  relation  to 
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ringing,  appeara  to  be  made  up  ot  sundry  partlculiUB.  Thiu 
tin  fbnnatim  of  the  tone,  its  deliver;,  and  ntodifiaitHM,  mre  all 
«pnt  of  8^1e>  inannwli  m  (hej  ire  the  meum  bj  which  the 
^meter(faioBeof  Ae'pagiesoF  the  Qnarterly  Review,  denond- 
mtted  style)  i>  developed.  The  raljeot  indeed  is  the  principal 
to  which  the  mnnner,  and  all  that  constitute^!  manner,  are  not  only 
tttbordinate,  bttt  merely  ministering.  Af^in,  Sir,  it  appears  to 
me  that  singing,  however  conversant  it  has  been  lately  made  wilh 
the  bad  passions,  is  not  in  its  nature  culculutcd  to  cxpres-i  !iiu  ]i 
strong  emotions.  This  is  a  forced  construe  I  ion  by  wbirh  t!ie  Iilii- 
gnageofmnsichas  been  lowered  and  injured,  just  as  miich  indeed, 
as  oommoB  diKOMirc  is  deteriorated  by  coarse  and  violent  terms, 
when  it  is  mads  the  vehicle  of  anger,  bitterness,  and  inveotive. 
IdvU  In  like  manner  parallel  the  figurative  passages  wbich  have 
beenanhttitnted  for  the  more  natural  expression  of  plain  musical 
phrases,  wilh  the  poetical  verbiage  of  tasteless  talkers  or  writers, ' 
who  are  eager  to  embellish  diction  by  a  profusion  of  images  and 
of  long  words,  which  augment  the  sound,  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  sense,  but  rather  detrut  frota  the  force  of  style. 

Here  then  begins  the  havoc,  which  is  indefinitely  increased  by 
the  magnitude  of  ouFAeatres  and  concert  rooms,  by  the  multipli- 
cation  of  MtOWpwiiMbtB,  and  by  the  passion  for  extravagance 
whkh  rt^nt  througboat  all  onr  musical  preparations.  Nor 
gkoiiMeveiitbeMdidlatte  to  raise  the  generalpitch,  which  instru- 
mentalittB  lirfnlg*  witli  ■  Tiew  to  augiAent  the  IniUianey  of  tibelr 
perfimnanea,  be  omitted  unongst  the  minor  eawei  of  bad  exacH' 
tion.  All  these  cimmrntances  oorabined,  operate  to  stret^  and 
Strain  the  voice  beyond  its  physical,  nay  beyond  its  possible  power. 

The  highest  property  of  sinking,  1  consider  to  be,  to  raise  etw- 
tiON  analogous  to  the  sentiments  or  passion  which  the  words  et- 
press.  But  we  ought  to  reflect  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed.  Vocal  art  presupposes  agreable  sounds  ;  and  even  in 
the  representation  of  those  passions  which  most  convulse  the  mind, 
there  must  always  be  a  reference  to  this  espedal  postulatum.  The 
fiecrt  ehaiaeteristic  of  the  finestschools  bas  been  the  preparation 
and  prodactioa  of  the  purest  and  best  tone,  which  is  preserved 
with  suCfa  lOrifiinnity  by  really  well-tanght  singers,  that  whaa 
londest  or  softest,  when  moat  sustaiaed  or  most  agitated,  there 
■re  always  the  saota  leading  tpalHifls  to  he  pencivei.  TUs  con- 
B  2 
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sdtDtes  in  a  great  degree  wfaat  the  old  mttston  uaderatood  hj' 
portamento  di  toce,  by  the  deportment  of  tbe  voice ;  by  that  iden- 
tical bearing  that  was  heard  and  felt  throughout  I  therefore- 
maintain,  Sir,  that  this  equable  heniity,  (his  uniformity  of  design 
and  execution,  technically  speakint;,  is  the  very  first  principli;  of . 

TIic  cLmh-  vcioc,  it  n,a^  be  aliiiu.t  saui,  cannot  violattr  this 
principle— the  effccta  of  bnd  teaching  or  bad  taste  arc  so  covered 
and  concealed  by  the  natural  «Mjmii«ti<M  of  the  tonet  of  the 
Boprano.  The  female  voice  Ina  often  indeed  like  tbe  mal^  tiro 
regiaten — but  a  soprano  cannot  deviate  into  those  very  vide  and 
anomalouB  irregularitiee  wluch  we  bear  men  run  into.  Nice 
jndgmentB  will,  however,  appretiate  the  difemcei  with  bo  lees 
exactitiide  in  the  oao  than  the  other,  and  slthou^  those  lew 
ekiUed  in  the  ^stinctiqna  of  art  cannot  awigti  the  roMon  why  they 
are  diipleased,  they  cannot  fkil  (o  be  diBpleased  with  the  di»< 
crepanciea  to  wliich  ernmeoua  imtruction  and  carelessiperlarin- 
ance  lead. 

The  next  point  I  should  submit  is,  the  regulation  or  rather  the 
modification  of  those  tranfiitiona  which  are  neceasary  ttf  the  ex- 
presgioii  of  the  livelier  and  stronger  pasnioDE.  If  as  in  that  short 
code  of  iaatruction  to  the  actors,  which  has  been  universally  re- 
ceived as  perfect  in  its  kind,  "  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and 
whiKlwilid  of  your  passion  you  must  beget  a  temperance  that  may 
(^ve  it  smoothness"— if  this  law  applies  to  speech,  how  much 
more  strongly  does  it  apply  to  singing,  ivliicb  in  modulated  decla- 
mation. 1  know  of  scarcely  a  single  passage  which  is  not,  as  I 
may  say,  sufficiently  prepared  to  preclude  all  necessity  of  violent 
and  disgusting  bursts,  which  certainly  have  no  place  in  vocal  art- 
Here  too  the  grand  po.slubite,  that  vocal  tones  should  never  be 
harsh,  rough,  or  exlrai  agant — that  (/le  passion  be  the  passion  of 
m«»ic— should  be  borne  in  mind. 

And  now,  Sir,  what  am  1  tu^ay  concerning  florid  or  fig  urate  pas- 
sages, as  conslitutinga  part  of  the  musical  language  of  expression  ? 
What  after  the  living,  practical  commentaaCatalani,aBraham,and 
aRonini  have  exhibited  toan  ndmiring  world  ?  Why,  Sir,  simply 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth— which  is, 
that  the  notion  has  been  carried  infinitely  too  far  by  the  composer 
and  the  unger — that  they  have  led  each  oUier  on  from  extra  vaguice 
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to  extra  VBgancc,  likeborsnnd  tnmblen,  ^ring  each  newconpeti&H'' 
to  new  ftwts,  the  last  more  estraordimiry  than  the  fonner.  I  aiti 
not,  Sir,  a  thorough-bred  dofrnright  bigotted  old-school  muH-l' 
can  admit  that  ornamental  puanagea  may  be  beautiful — I  can  «dinire 
fiuUily  of  BxeMtkm^-twy,  Icui  even  go  so  fiu' as  to  allow  that 
certain  figmle  parte  do  ncttudtj  exalt  the  ezpresnon  of  peculiar 
sealiineBts ;  but  I  diaMnt  ■Itogetltdr  firoitt'  the  notion  and  the 
jmctice  of  nibtdtatiog  a  mndeal  jdiraoeology  which-  is  entirely 
and  wholly  florid,  for  the  flow  of  simple  melody.  Such  a  manner  of 
coapodBgi9'jttnub(ida«a,'atyleGrAmn)edwitb ims^j.andif it ' 
stands  in  need  of  further  demoiutmtionj  I  hare  only  to  point  out 
that,  to  break  a  mm  intci  ft  nitmbor  of  little  fiivoloui  and  trifling 
peita,,ia  to  destroy  its  grsndeiir.  Now  thia  is  azactty  what  anch 
a  composer  ag  Boniu  does  tn  tke  mt^orUfi  tfUulmcet.*  And  to 

*  To  proTC  lint  I  do  not  da  Roeiinl  Injotlice,  I  ahall  cile  the  anecdote 
gimi  in  bi>  lile,  to  recently  pablUbed,  which  aecaiinU  tor  the  more  flnrid 
style  oC  nritlng  that  ktleadi  hia  tecond  nuuiner  aa  It  Is  called.  The  change 
WHS  brought  about  in  the  following  way.  "  Rosiiiii  arriied  at  Milan  in  I S14, 
then  tirenly-two  jears  of  age,  to  compose  the  "  jlureUinio  ht  Fatmira."  Thera 
be  became  ftcqudiited  wiUi  Vellnd,  who  was  to  slug  in  his  opera.  Vellall, 
then  in  lha  flower  of  bii  youth  and  taleatn,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of 
his  time,  had  no  small  ahare  of  lanitj',  and  was  fond  of  displaying  ajid  abusing 
the  povRTs  of  ToiCG  with  which  iiatare  hod  gifted  htm.  Before  Koaaiiii  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  this  great  alnger,  he  had  written  ■  caratina  for  the 
character  he  wu$1o  perforui.  At  the  first  rehearsal.  Veil  utl  began  losing,  and 
tlu^siiii  wai  struck  xlih  adnilralinn  :  at  the  aecoiid  rehearsal  Velluti  began 
li)  •.hen  liii  ]<owtrs  in  gracing  (Gorire) ;  Koasini  foand  the  effect  produced, 
just  iaA  oilmirjblc,  and  highly  applauded  the  performance  i  at  the  thiril,  tho 
simplicity  of  the  cantilena  was  entirely  lost  amidst  the  laiunaiicy  of  the  orna- 
ments. Al  last  the  great  day  of  the  lir^t  performance  arrives  ;  the  cavalina 
aud  the  Hhole  charaeter  sustained  by  Velluti  waa  recelred  Hilh  furor  ;  but 
scarcely  did  Rossini  know  what  Velluti  was  singing— it  was  no  longer  the 
music  he  had  composed  :  itiU,  the  song  of  Velluti  waa  full  of  beauties,  and 
EBCceeded  with  the  public  to  admiration. 

The  pride  of  the  young  composer  wu  not  a  little  wounded ;  hia  opera  fell, 
and  il  was  the  soprano  alone  who  had  any  succcaa.  The  ardent  mind  of  Ros< 
sini  al  once  perreired  all  (he  advantages  tbat  might  be  taken  of  such  an  crent: 
iidL  a  ^illgle  Hu^^istinn  was  lost  upon  bim. 

If  »us  liy  a  lucky  chance,  hb  may  Suiqioie  bin)  to  hare  aaid  to  himself,  that 
Vclluli  discoTOrcd  he  hod  a  taste  of  his  own  ;  but  who  will  say  that  in  the 
next  the^ilre  for  which  I  compose,  I  may  not  find  some  other  singer  who,  with 
as  great  a  llciihllity  of  Toice,  and  aa  equal  nge  for  ornaments,  may  so  spoilmy 
niuiic,  as  not  only  to  render  It  contemptible  to  mysellV  but  tireaome  to  the 
public  i  The  danger  to  wUch  my  poor  music  ]»  exposed,  it  still  more  immi- 
nent, when  I  leBect  aptm  the  great  nomber  of  ^Soent  achooli  for  soog  tbat 
exist  ia  Italy.  The  tlieattes  an  SUed  with  pBribrmen  wbo  bare  laanted  mode 
from  some  poor  prorindal  profewv.  TUi  mode  of  tinging  TtoUn  amcertoa 
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brl)4  Ukm  OltutntiDu  kinps  to  drr  origfanl  purpoae,  H  indWM 
thfl  aiager  to  consider  that  h«  mmt  rack  Us  imagiimtioH,  rikI  aMii 
bis  voice  to  make  alterfttlotn  and  additions,  ffitturat  which  be  must 
pass  for  a  creature  deroid  of  fency.  Tlierefore  he  seta  himsdf  to- 
work,  Bod  out-RoBHini'a  Rossini  at  the  expence  of  time,  true  tone, 
tasle,  and  execution.   Art  is  ruined  by  the  very  force  of  art^ 

These,  Sir,  I  consider  to  be  grand  and  leading  outlines.  We 
will  now  examine  how  the;  are  filled  up  by  our  grant  exemplara 
of  votal  exeeUence. 

It  k  oiAj  at  the  Anfient  C<riieeil  ikat  these  prineipln  m  m- 
dentood  and  nekoawledged,  ft  elrcttnMuwe  which,'  howerer  it 
tends  to  preserve  the  good  taste  of  the  higher  classes  who  can  find 
admission  there,  has  been  esteemed  to  be  rather  unfkvourable  than 
fkvoUmble  to  the  public  at  large.  For  the  selections  there  are 
so  limited  by  the  rules  of  the  concert,  that  they  reject  sU  modem 
productions,  and  consequently  entail  a  charge  of  constraint  and 
bigotry  which  engenders  a  sort  of  prejudice  in  the  public  at  large, 
not  only  against  these  regulations  as  being  narrow  and  confined, 
but  M  linttiBg  the  range  of  the  parfimBancm.  And  perhaps  a 
part  of  thia  [V^diceiB  Jufitly  finmded.  Some  of  the  perfermen, 
thoBB  who  belong,  as  it  were,  to  his  concert,  are  limited  in  their 
studies,  and  they  are  led  to  carry  their  predilections  for  compo- 
sitions,  which  indeed  wpII  liosorvP  to  bo  honouroii,  so  far  as  nearly 
to  exclude  all  others.  Mi^H  Travis,  Mr.  Vaughan,  aud  Mr.  Wm, 
Knyvett,  are  instances.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  either  of 
these  beautiful  and  polished  singers  have  sung  more  than  a  dozen 

and  Tsriattont  oUIiaBt  end,  lendt  to  dettroy  not  only  the  tatcnt  of  the  Ginger, 
batilio  to  Titiale  the  tatte  of  the  ^aHic  Enrj  ringer  will  make  a  point  of 
imltBtiiig  Veltut3,  irhhout  cilcsbtrng  upon  the  rciatire  compass  of  hii  nice. 
Weahalliec  no  more  simpte  ontUeniu  ;  they  wDOtd  appear  cold  sndtastdsN. 
Ereiy  thing  ii  about  to  undergo  s  change,  eren  to  the  nature  of  the  Tince. 
Once  accustomed  to  embelKih,  to  arer-liuil  the  cautilena  with  high-wronglit 
DTniments,  and  to  itlflc  the  works  of  the  composer,  they  will  toon  disOTrer 
that  they  hare  loet  the  habit  of  tiutaiuing  the  Toice  and  erpaudtDg  the  tones, 
and  conseqoeafly  the  power  of  eiecnting  largo  moremeats ;  1  must,  therefore, 
lose  no  time  in  changing  the  system  I  haie  followed  heretaforc. 

I  am  not  myself  Igaorant  of  aingiag  ;  all  the  world  allows  me  ■  talent  this 
way;  my  embeUishmenliihBllbe  in  good  taste ;  for  I  shall  at  once  be  able  to 
dtcOKT  where  ny  dngen  ate  rtrong,  and  where  dcfectiie,  and  i  will  write 
VOtHBg  for  tbam  Imt  what  they  can  execute.  My  mind  Is  made  dd  :  I  wfll 
not  leaie  then  ivom  for  a  lingle  isppogiatara.  These  ornaments,  this  method 
of  dwrwlflg  erery  etr,  AalHormanlntefndpartofmyiKing,  and  shall  be  oB 
frrittsn  down  In  my  score."   AtsmMsO's  I^ft  JtonM 
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whole  period  they  have  been  before  the  town.  And  they  would, 
I  suBpect>  even  hesitate  to  enlarge  their  range,  leal  they  should  in- 
jure that  pure  «t;lc  of  performonce  which  recommends  them  bo 
strongly  to  their  patroiu  of  the  Ancient  Concert,  and  to  all  really 
fine  judges.  But  thia  voluntary  limitation  necessarily  excludes 
them  not  only  from  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  art,  but  de- 
prives them  of  their  due  Bhare  of  public  estimation.  How  little 
are  Mr.  Knyvettor  Mr.  VanghaBcouideredbayoiid  thepaleofs 
eertais  Mdaty  I  Yet  they  are  unqnealionably  the  piireat 
Quwt  flnkhed  singers  In  this  country.  It  has  been  ofton  alatad  in 
your  Review,  Sir,  that  the  manner  of  singing  the  murie  now  called 
anaeal,  Handel  especially,  is  traditional.  This  obwrvKtion  is 
qnile  true,  and  these  are  the  preaervers  of  the  ttsditifHi  in  this 
our  Bge«  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  at  all  unfair  to  pronounce,  that 
the  practice  does  not  extend  if  the  knowledge  exbts,  for  even  Miss 
Stephens's  diasle  manner  always  wants  digni^  and  often  the  true 
judgment  which  is  shewn  in  the  minuter  details  of  performance,  . 

Here  tlien.  Sir,  it  most  be  allowed  we  have  nedels  a  pun 
uaroized  style,  limited  indeed  in  its  vx/KSXt,  but  peifoet  in  Its  kind, 
so  &r  as  it  does  extend. 

The  Italian  Opwa  a  the  next  source.  iriT  our  ploasurea,  and. 
pe^pe  I  may  «^  of  onr  eom^tioiia.  Not  that  I  mean  to^ 
the  opera  ought  to  be  a  means  of  lowering  or  injuring  the  taiteof 
singers.  The  very  reverse.  The  opera  exhibits  to  (hose  wfao  are 
acquainted  with  the  vernacular  expresxion  of  Italians,  and  with 
their  style  of  singing,  (which  has  a  much  looser  connection  with 
manners  than  is  generally  imagined,)  a  beautiful  and  complete 
whole.  They  are  certainly  highly  exalted  in  vocal  art.  But 
they  keep  their  state;  they  neither  mix  German,  nor  French,  nor 
English  manner  with  tlieir  own  style,  but  they  fix  it  upon  settled 
principte^andthaykeepthoaeprinoipleidBcantaminated.  Whn 
we  hear  such  a  singer  aa  O^rciB  we  acknowledge  the  fiirce  of 
this  truth.  He  is  as  florid  as  any  dnger  that  can  be  produced. 
Perhaps  he  can  outgo  every  other  in  this  respect.  Still  we 
always  perceive  the  equable  voicing;  we  rarely,  if  ever,  hear 
any  ^tugreeabk  lound;  even  in  the  height  of  paaiion  hia  transi- 
tions aikl  hia  banta  are  t^Mpered  witli  the  recollection  of  t^is 
reqiiUte,tU>f6l«piidiNMioffiiiapeTGiniMic«:  andhis-fignrative 
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pasnges  certainly  are  impuHOBate,  beoanse  he  never  ringa  ■  bar 
withoatetrong  scceDtnatioD,  and  withont  that  earnestness,  (all 
extennlcirctunataDeeB  conforming)  that  auita  alike  the  mere  Iib- 
toper  whose  ignorance  leave*  him  nnconscious  of  the  import  of 
the  wotiIb,  and  the  instructed  miuician  or  critical  amateur.  I 
have  lieard  Garcia  many  times  and  often,  hut  I  never  remeoiber 
to  have  been  disgusted  with  a  single  passage  or  a  single  note, 
load  and  overwhelming  as  be  sometimes  is,  and  much  as  he  occa- 
rionally  forces  bis  time.  One  seMintherery  method  oft^Mning 
tk  month  the  prindple  preserved— one  bean  it  in  the  tempered 
manner  with  which  be  arriTes  at  the  climax  of  his  energy,  Tet 
has  his  voice  lost  the  beautj  of  its  early  (reahness. 

I  have  cited  this  artist  because  I  esteem  him  to  lie  a  first-rale 
model  of  energy  and  execution,  and  of  the  employnieiit  at  great 
powers  in  both.  I  would  illustrate  principles  by  example,  and 
these  I  think,  as  I  have  laid  them  down,  are  illustrated  by  Italian 
singers  of  the  first  class,  almost  universally.  Allowances,  1  must 
again  beg  to  have  it  remembered,  are  to  be  made  for  national 
peculiarities  ofexpresaioiij  which  seem  strange  to  iioacenstomed 
ears.  But  these  have  noUnng  to  do  with  real  legitimate  atyle. 
To  object  against  them  would  rather  savour  of  ignorance  in  the 
critic  than  in  the  singer.  Tet  these  arethe  points  which  generally 
cuise  the  ^slilte  Englishmen  unitHtmoted  in  the  Italian  natumsl 
manner  are  apt  to  enterUin, 

I  come  now,  Sir,  to  our  dramatic  style,  which,  next  to  our 
sacred,  ought  to  exhibit  the  strongest  traits  of  art  hi  their  ex- 
tremest  perfection.  L  should,  indeed,  have  taken  our  oratorio 
nnging,  which  ought  to  be  our  strong  hold  of  originality,  the 
first,  but  unluckily  our  dramatic  okl'cuiIoii  has  mingled  with  ita 
current,  and  so  polluted  the  stri^am,  llial  wo.  must  consider  that 
which  ought  to  be  secondary  in  an  inverted  order. 

I  look  upon  it,  Sir,  as  an  established  axiom,  that  the  end  I  flrat 
proposed  as  the  end  of  good  singing,  and  whicfa  nay  be  concen- 
trated into  the  single  word,  effect,  is  the  object  ef  dramatic  singing, 
even  in  a  more  energetic  sense  than  when  applied  to  any  other 
style,  if  we  can  suppose  that  supreme  success  is  more  sought  in  one 
department  than  in  another.  But  by  effect,  as  I  here  apply  it,  and 
as  1  believe  it  is  generally  employed  in  relation  to  the  aims  of 
dramatic  mnsic^  is  tit  be  understood,  that  active  .excitesMat  of  the 
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WtfadtrhlcR'tR'H^ta  ^jdf  AcAft  aranlatic  represetiMtiofi— aS 
frX^it^tilii  Hfltre  attfvd  Hiii  ttOm  dtif  OfHer  species  oraniuseiiient. 
TH«re#illtl»eAeetmftotbi(f|ufinaIur.il  in  the  lUcl,  fhiil  Ihk  istd 
be  wronght  Mbr^  by  tb6  mere  agfenty  of  force  and  of  surprize,  than 
«fe  are  oeeuMiAn^  tA  iu  other  exhlbitlona  of  maxical  abititj^ 
Tfa^,  in  tfh(Hi  Ml  tBe  qJmndta  nfbA  dMaideS.  I  a'lN  qtite 
^e^dy  to  admit  Oii/ftKitfji^  eitieaUicHbtt  btimt  1  Ain  b^'fte^ 
il(l*siice.  'i 
iHh  roiMifl  Itd^  Va*  V66a  m  MSB  »  nhqi^tiaOAj  M 

Slontee's  opirn  otilahmoliS;  at  Di'ury-liii?^.  Hi<i  vaic^  was  flien' 
besQttftl,  he  sang  wtthoat  efRfrt,  and  siich  ^//a■k  hh  fadlHy  ihat  be 
ioM  kietMe  any  f^iig  and  eVery  ti'ing.  Let  th^^e  i^ho  doiAt, 
tddi  to  the  ariS  a'abiTifa,  Glori/'i  clarion  IbkS  ptotlaini," 

Composed  for  hinr  in  thai  piccp.  Nor  was  hia  c^pf^^'on  less' 
deligbtfiil.  Hp  had  indeed  dpfi^cts,  alig-ht  di:fi;t^a,  n'KcH *ef«' the 
ftrtfiiArtrtrAftArerd  rtonslroua  faults  wMch  nowd'^rohnltfgsrii^rig, 
kfid'iHffiJriWvff  ^wn  m'tV  Fffli  a^,  iVe  inucfi  qtkebfi<iw  vHJe- 
flbuFad^  e«»f  Htl^  tim  it^  (Ife  nAiaicd'  #HV 

rtMf  oT  itetUi^d'piiW6^  af  sfMi  an  ffgc'.  Wbht 

ria^  b«ch  the' co^eqirincc?  AAer  Kfi  r6tifrn  froiii  Ffalyhc  bc' 
came  vtAinitsMy  poptrl^r.  He  Rung  Kotli  at  Ihi;  Italian'  and' 
English  theatres,  at  sacred  ^erf^rniancra;  and  public  and  pVivat^' 
concerta,  and  a(  eJiili!!  and  piibltc  dinners',  AndTierc',  Sir,  we  may 
fracc  the  causes  of  thai  graduul  delerioi  nlion,  which  lia^i  not  only 
(Mkrrupted  his  own  style,  but  that  of  aii  aijc  azid  a  nalion ;  for  it 
(^not  be  denied  that'  BratiUm  hab  bdcti  the  svH^r  p)/r  AxceHencr 
df  our  generation'.  jCtbnbnilt^  Ktfrtf'ilftKlled  i^^'  (Hfe'tfaiiiutbiit' 
Vision  of  IkbdUr  a^^bVryrnf  pei4^dK'  i^'ill'iHk  «t^'  to'  its' 
Hubert  pitch.  Mr;  BtUfl'ani'7  coutttf  Us'  IiGen'  dlreHl^  'She 
Vers^he  l^  UBUri^^d  alf  the  bVttnches'dP  t^e  phifHi^on'.  What* 
HtnbMnlb'ereiull!  ^^fTnU/f  be  tllfe  inevitable' restili?  Why 
irtikt  but' a  Concision  of  pHhciptifts;  tUafhoy  lefVnitthiligpure  and 
■hi^ntitt^nbtblng/  ai  it  stibnld- be'.  Sir,  t}iere  is  nothing  so 
di^AiltiiErtoli^^p  orii?  owiistateiil'flife  niidst  cif  perpetual' charge 
a'nS' ^iftTtletn'eMt'.  A  mliri  wba'tfaas  raiia  from  {i1aci>  tb  plate,  and 
(Jtldfefldeefa  fbfs'  i^rd'to  stlti^  all'EQi'ts  of  aptKtrt^  an'if  tastes, 
ditW  tiMMluilVciUrfUil^a^ritttii  Afaisiei,  IbC  he  u  frequently,' 
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perhaps  more  frequently,  lends  himself  to  tbe  ignorant  ai  (o  the 
instructed.  He  must  become  profuse  of  his  powers,  and  be  will  as 
iiipviliilily  do  Ihnl  uhichwill  attract  iBe  grefttestshare  of  applause, 
without  at  ail  considering  the  mean^.  Thus  he  is  led,  insensibly 
to  himself  indeed,  froio  one  abuse  lo  anotber,  till  bis  ongioal 
.  brigbtness  is  lost.  His  case  is  like  tbat  of  certain  casuists,  who, 
regardless  of  truth  and  falsehood,  take  that  side  of  the  argument 
indifferently  on  which  they  can  display  moat  ingenuity,  until  they 
actually  lose  all  clear  notions  of  truth  and  felsebood — of  right 
and  wrong.  1  have  known  more  than  one  sucb  man,  and  Mr. 
Braham  has  tried  the  same  experiments  in  vocal  art  with  nearly 
the  same  results.  Hence  we  have  those  overbroke  tones — those 
absolutely  dissonant  noiaea— those  bnnti — those  breaks  and  sud- 
den  terminations  of  notee — tboae  endless  roolades  and  volatas  in 
all  places  and  upon  all  occarioni.  Hence  those  efforts,  which  in 
the  diBtorUom  by  which  they  are  attended,  afford  tbe  visible 
marki  of  force.  Hence  all  those  anomalies,  which  the  decay  of 
power*  once  so  splendid  now  prewnta.  Still  it  will  be  said  there 
ia  ma  man  who  can  even  in  hb  decay  equal  Bnthun  in  oceaeional 
dramatk eSbets.  Igrantit— IgrantitwiUmgly.  BnttUanfftoli 
noreaaon  for  tbe  monstrous  abusea  of  style  ttf  which  he  bae  been 
gradually  seduced  by  the  powers  I  have  described.  If  lie  has  still 
the  remnant  of  a  giant's  ijtrenglb,  let  him  use  it  for  (he  benefit  not 
for  the  destruction  of  his  countrymen  and  his  art. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequence  in  bis  immediate  imitator  or 
follower,or  whatever  other  title  he  may  take  to  vindicate  his  claims 
to  originality — Mr.  Sinclair.  Gifted  by  nature  with  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  voice,  and  so  iar  instructed,  in  the  ars  tcchnica  as  to 
be  able  to  laugji  difficoltiee  of  execution  to  scorn,  what  Judge  has 
ever  heard  hun  without  despisiDg,  ridiculing^  or  lamenting  the 
extraordinary  degreeof  tasteless  exaggeration  into  which  he  has 
stimulated  himself?  Can  any  man  be  ao  blind  to  the  entire  want 
of  intellectual  design  and  direction  which  this  singer  displays  in 
the  mixture  of  styles,  breaks  of  measure,  alteration  of  passages, 
additions  of  divisionSjinthe  bursts, breaks, and  transitions  from  the 
natural  voice  to  the  folsette,  which  in  almost  every  song  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  indulging?  All  design,  all  meaning,  is  out  of  the  qnes- 
tion.  There  never  was  exhiUted  such  a  monstrous  jumble  of 
sfaaiinUties-l  Even  if  tbe  single  quality  of  fiicile  execution  alone 
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iMinstituteil  fine  singing,  neither  Brebam  nor  Sinclair  are  fine 
lingers,  because  tbey  never  content  (hemaelveH  for  tliree  bars  in 
saccMMOD  with  the  production  of  pure,  sweet,  or  agreeable  tones. ' 
The  ear  ia  perpetually  disturbed  by  sounds,  which  can  only  be 
called  w>ue»— •ometimes  tbe  voice  b  strained  till  the  tone  is  like  a 
BMil-coBch  bora — MimetimM  it  is  nasal  and  a&cted — soraetimea  it 
buden  on  a  flqueak  at  tke  top  oftlie  voice,  and  all  tUatoshoir 
bow  mmA  M«  be  done.  Can  an;  thing  be  so  absurd?  Gan  any 
thing  beaonoutrow?  Can  any  thing  be  » totally  contrary,  not 
only  to  the  natni^l  perceptions  of  pleasure  from  singing,  but  to 
all  tbe  established  canons  of  vocal  science?  There  Is,  Sir,  etme 
excuse  fbr  the  performers — they  are  paid  for  fhrae  tricks-— but  for 
Ihe  public  there  ie  none,  except  indeed  it  bo  that  of  taking  the 
judgment  of  men  who  have  stuiliod  Ihe  art  so  intensely  upon 
trust,  and  divesting  themselves  of  all  thought  and  reflection,  of 
surrendering  their  feelinjrs  and  their  taste  at  discretion. 

If,  Sir,  M  IS  really  the  case,  Mr.  Braham  on  some  occasions 
feeb  it  necessary  to  restrain  himself,  if  when  singing  before  the 
FhilkarnMnic,  and  even  in  some  provincial  meetings,  where  the 
pristine  ntfcntanding  of  the  art  b«  not  been  yet  deetroyed,  he 
praetknlly  admits  what  1  have  laboured  to  establish,  it  only  ' 
goes  to  prove  that  his  taste  is'  not  so  absolutely  depraved  as  it 
seems  at  the  theatres.  But  we  have  only  to  compare  principles 
with  practice.  Have  I  or  have  1  not  set  down  the  principles 
correctly !  Have  I  or  have  I  not  described  the  practice  with 
Inith ; 

When,  Sir,  we  extend  the  eiKjuiry  fuilher,  we  shall  but  find 
thesamesystem  of  imitation  superseding  the  use  of  the  principles' 
of  art,  and  nothing  so  clearly  denonstntes  the  want  of  a'school— 
an  EngUsb  Mhool— « the  eonfiirion  wane  conftinnded  that  pre- 
vailB,  That  tlie  poliah  of  the  finest  Italian  ia  cotuiibart 

with  the  pnreit  English  manner  wa*  proved  fcy  the  late  Mr.- 
Harrison,  and  I  shonld  be  inclined  to  my  by  Mara,  who  seemi  to 
have  attracted  more  approbafion  a  ringer  of  English  than  'any 
foreigner  that  ever  appeared  amongst  us. 

The  practice  of  singing  airs  with  variations,  originally  !ntro> 
duced  by  Madame  Catalan!,  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  de-' 
praving  our  native  eiogers  and  the  public  taste.  All  public 
performers  are  very  naturally  anxious  to  exhibit  tfanr  powers' 
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under  tlie  ^Iroag^t  posEi);!^  liglils.  flxec^tioii  -ceirtaiiitji 
this,  ft>r  it  ^xcit«8  the  greateal  womler  in  an  audience.  Thus  0^* 
singer  is  \]\  wntefit  (fiU(.  any  thiqg  pii<)?^  of  such  an  effpcl, 
lhe)|c«  ^^ve  "  iZmfc'f  jiir"  Ceai^.  jjoifr  J^r^ag,"  '\  Mjf 
lodging  b  the  cold gi:ound,"_wa^  "I^Bip^noingoadofeffa^' 
frit(e^4  ifljp  passages  of  all  sorts,  fhe  uojoa  p/Mf^f^A^  WHtf4i 
tt^ecnd  of  vqcal  art,  is  quite  forgotten — leiwe  fft^ti:<tF^v<Ax 
dered  and  put  out  of  the  way,  to  a^o^d  roooi  for  if  «x^,  gq^ii^. 
Sir,Ilikeexecuttoi>— I  aoi delighted  with  Mrs. Salmon's  beautiful 
facility,  but  let  me  hear  it  in  its  plafe,  as  a  ^ubord^lp  j^art  of 
the  art,  not  as  a  principal,  much  less  as  f/|e  principal  ci^^  of  gev- 
formance.  Besides  which  it  insinu^tfs  itself  fv^y  wlie^'e.  \  not 
long  since  heard  this  yery  lady  aing  RyffXK  gr^allj/,"  in  the 
Meiiiak,  like  "-Cease  ^oui;  fw/ning,"  scarcely  a  bar  of  the  -tiwe 
kept— the  fhyt^fn  a  ^  destroy qd— all  tqaiin^  p/ cbqnge^  qi^df>r-^;i^. 
Toweliubati^titF^ip^tinptlief,  and.  tl^  ^l^jtUb  W?r 
dectroy^  TetverxloTS^T.exaciitiftq^i  Qfh^  ^i^iftifuil  ud^O 
wli^f  tone  1 1  Aye,  very  fpiei  bul^  w^t  hefAD^  iff  Jt|^9^'a 
music,  apd  where  was  the  dignity  of  the  inspire^  ^or^  i  .  Tfiffflp : 
we^  what  I  expected  to  bear  anij  to  be  made  to  luel.  Alas  11 
neither  the  one  nor  llie  other.  The  conductoc  andhis.obsf^y^us 
band  administered  to  thetie  vagaries,  ^Jidscran^bled  in  aad  a^l, 
well  BE  they  could,  to  dtotheiqJuB^ice;,  with  a  tact  that  surpri^d  me. 
But,  then,  is  this  singing — b  ll^is  style.'  I  think  not.  It  might 
b^  very  l^ne  i^  it^  way,  (which,  by  the  ^yf,  1  am  qot  qifite  so 
ready  lo  admit  as  the  million)  butif  itbad  beenten  timeg  finer,  it 
i%oQt  of  it^  place,  and  ont  of  tjb^  chamter  of  the  routqc.  Ei(fn 
Catalani  baa  practically  acknowledged  ihi^  tnitii ;  for  when  she 
sings  the  opeD>!Pg  ofrAei^HiaAiSh^adoptSgas  nearly  as  possible, 
(lo  tfie  eyerlaet^ng  hpnour  of  her  judgment),  the  Englisli  tradi- 
tionaletylfo^  performance.  What  says  SJc  Grcatorei,  perhaps 
thqmaji.  who  is,  th,8  vfiry  be^  acjiViBint^d^  witjh  J^affdfl.  of  ^y 
e^j^g  i^gyahfiiaif  l.  TJfjJl  h^  ^W;]){^Bg  Ti^yif  ^>iw^  her 

random!   I  suspect  not. 

\!Olf.\  ftOlpwfl  !,  ^^x,  Sir,  t^at  w,e  hare  admitted  a 
noflg^  hxftr^  ipanner,  half  Italian,  half  npthijpgartan,  to,pass 
nSO)^  Ae,  public.  &^  Epgl?!^  ai^gipg  a^ul  ^.ngljah,  t^tp^  oi-  i^  you 
B)lMi|fti^,ft|»li^nnT(inpqr  an4,fi;r,.gopd  taate.         l^jife  yii;t,ua^y, 
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of  vocml  ^rl,  to  ihe  banislnr^ift  pf  )w^»e,  tinih,  ftnA  WghiiWt? 
EC(piip^;  Vld  because  thp  pit  apd  galj^ries  nUt(mfor«  tl« 
viWt  IP1»¥ii»tiW  tWW     Mfficft  Mi's  tftl^WHf  w  ^ 

pf^tjf  in  her  ifVin<>r  «f      Yqwliat  \i^ptr^  'V*  twn.   It  i»  Etit 

Lu|j^  ttie  Its^lf^  m^thpd^  ^od  it  14  but  jifitic?  to|  faei)  early 
i^fl^  t»^Mi  tij**  tl^we  H9  one  wlw«iv*«  MVfiii  etw.twt  [ir«)o{fi 
of  fs;fce(lfiiH^  n^^iqiif  Dts|l  i^^viiKtma  ay  t^e  ^rmntipB  ef-  (hP  vojce. 
If  p(^(j|pop&icq(!M^Leq\H?t^6^xa(ip^^  ^xi«(U^^  »tiw>at  wni- 
versal  charge  of  a  mixture  of  styles.    Pray  observe,  Sir,  tjjpjq  ift 

and  9f^t(fE^(^nPfW^f  ^T^-I  B)w4l4adBttt  t]iftt.«llwn- 
di^ing^e*  pprfwfi^fir?.*!^  ^^r^Qijdiwi!!^  pM-.  <  W«*  W 

^  d^pnitjffttiffs  tl^e  pTij)cipJ|^  <ff -SQwaffe.  MwTrasi* 
B^^i;);^  ^  sMuUk  e^^^ip^^  of  V,»|)oUvt»4  ■>>*ifo^^   Mifls  Patop 
a  petsyn  yC  smi&<4k  talent>  to-  I^ve  «if^  intoUe^tqail 

vigftm  ifwu  tft  great  rea)M-tlt  if  sbe  bp  flpt  wpM  oitf  in 
t^e  prof^  Tl^  Gff^^^na.  <fS  bgt  vni^e  h^a  iK>t  I^eeu  ^oQid^wted 
in  b^  Wtfu^i.  tV*  "JW  e?!fi*'J*  'W^'  "W"!  *W-  any^rtlwT 
flRMl^^ngp^.  ^er  IlffiWeq^  qwww  is  4nHB|)MB.  WiifTf(ee.hM 

of  ifiipp^ajl;^^?4.  ppflcifll^^  Hpop,  tnhich,  iuate4 

atafi  ^quiJisQitii^qf,  ti(>Qfsi^ffi^,4|U..q9n^  vifW^  and 

conoqai)bi  alUf^,  ^iWlK  it.ia,ii^e^>flflB4wped,  In  hiw^rit: 
iwa  (JfifesMM^'miWo."'.^  "A  intoJfiTflsJiJie.  'tlwaitflKp*.**. 
lifthtf n,  *-H  he^yincM.  a^t^iijg,  tltfi.  v^^iupo^q^d  4ppt4  of  ".rWll. 
bea?  voioe,^omjJ,i^.aJfii,^9iDflt;its,i)i^it^  I)la]i4i],V)d,C«iM6!qM 
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of  Handel  in  writing  Tor  this  voice.  The  modem  Italian  com- 
poaera,  Rossini  especially,  has  made  the  base  part  even  more 
florid  than  their  predeceffiors  did  the  tenor.  These  fads 
account  (br  the  loss  of  the  true  base  style — for  the  absence  of 
UMjeslj,  gravity,  and  pathos,  for  a  sort  of  barking:  which  is  sub- 
stituted for  articulation,  and  for  a  floridily  of  execution,  which  is 
leut  of  all  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  tone.  Sir,  I  admit 
dnt  "art  is  best  taught  by  example ;"  but  nothing  iaso  dangerous, 
«Q  ftttitlM^  ag  direct  imitation.  Never  was  there  an  age  that  ao 
perfeetlj  exemplified  &u  brutfc  as  our  owa.  '  Oat  tenors  are  all 
■econd-hand  BmbaiDB,  onr  bases  dndowa  of  poor  Bartleman — 
the  one  shewing  only  the  wear  and  tear  and  threadbam  finery  of 
the  ori^nal  texture — the  ot!ier  the  dadi,  conftased,  and  lifeleM 
image  of  an  individual  who  was  all  colour,  all  animation,  and  all 
motion. 

Sir,  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  we  commit  in  singing 
or  affecting  to  sing  Italian  music  in  such  a  way  as  to  vie  with  the 
natives  of  Italy,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  supersede  our  own. 
TheBn^iihcan  Inrdlybeexpected  to  succeed  better  in  thdr  imi- 
tation of  the  Ilsllans  than  the  Italians  in  thdr  imitation  of  the 
English.  Now  what  must  we  say  concerning  ereiy  attempt 
which  we  ever  heard  a  foreigner  make  to  sing  our  music  1  Why, 
that  it  had'  all  sorts  of  feults — that  it  wanted  the  vernacular  ex- 
pression— that  the  conception  was  foreign — that  the  manner  was 
foreign — that  the  pronunciation  was  foreign — and  that  in  short, 
it  was  foreign  singing  to  Engltish  music  and  English  words.  If 
this  be  universally  the  case,  and  I  contend  it  is  so,  for  such  in- 
stances aa  Mara  or  Cataiani's  single  piece,  "  Comfort  ye  mtj  peo- 
fU"  ore  exceptions  not  the  rule,  doCE;  it  not  follow  that  our 
ringing  Italimmustbe  liable  to  the  same  objections,  and  is  in  fact 
rendered  painfbl  if  not  disgusting  to  the  cars  of  natives  by  the 
same  (suits!  There  can  be  no  douht  of  it.  Even  our  own  tra- 
velled and  instructed  countrymen  are  thoroughly  sensible  to 'the 
differences.  The  Italians  and  the  English  neither  feel  alike, 
think  alike,  nor  express  their  sentiments  and  passions  in  the  same 
manner.  To  suppose  that  the  one  can  become  the  other  is  to 
suppose  a  transformation  all  but  impossible — for  it  amounts  to  a 
physical  transmutation.  Why  then,  in  the  name  of  sense  and  of 
exceltoKe  and  of  truth  id  art,  why  should  we  be  perpetually' 
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mpeing  what  we  cannot  atUinl  Why  mix  inatten  eaientiaUy 
difiereot  in  their  nature  and  eleinenta !  Why  imitate  badly  when 
we  might  preserve  an  intriBsic  excellence,  could  we  be  content 
tocultivatc  our  natural  aiiil  original  end  proper  attributes?  We 
can  (we  do)  pay  for  the  beet  Italian  examples.  Surely  then  it 
wonld  be  more  to  the  AfejUt  of  onr  cepaei^  ud  jndgnent,  to  en- 
deavour to  week  ttpoa  ovr  owB.iurierimli,  ud  to  jcanythoB  to 
new.  and  higher  perSMtion,  tmlead,  of  exponvg  ounelvee  to  the 
contempt  nnd  ridicuW  of  those  whom  we  imitate  (they  alone  be  it 
remembered  are  the  only  aiwolute  judges  of  our  efibr(s)  and  who 
we  thus  must  always  permit  to  excel  us — for  the  simplest,  reason 
in  the  world,  because  an  Englishman  can  never  become  an  Italian 
in  his  way*  of  thiuking  or  his  habits  of  action.  But  to  put  a  home 
question  at  once — do  we  ever  see  Italians  apeing  ua!  Do  they, 
the  moment  they  land  in  England^set  about  singing  our  Pureelt, 
our  Handel,  or  our  ballads  or  glees  I  JSmBr—mtm.  They 
never  mix  and  confound  their  style  with  thpt  of  a^f  other  people. 
Ifthey  do  sing  English  they  are  compelled  to  mahe  the  abortive 
Kttenpt— it  is  not  done  ^ontaneously.  I  may  be  told  it  is  tkeii-. 
aaenr  propre — their  eontempt  for  the  ransical  attainments  of  other 
caaotrieB  that  prodtieea.tUi  effect.  Very  likely— and  I  wish  woj 
Mr.  Editor,  had  a  tincture  of  the  same  pride.  We  should  then 
endeavour  to  excel  rather  than  to  imitate,  to  study  principles, 
instead  of  merely  copying  after  models.  If  then,  Sir,  I  be  right, 
I  think  I  have  proved — first,  that  the  present  state  of  vocal  art  in 
England  neither  consists  with  the  principles  of  general  iicicnce, 
nor  with  that  particular  idiomatic  branch  which  we  ought  lo  call 
OUT  own  and  to  cultivate.  I  have  proved  that  we  want  alike  the 
knowledge,  aad  the  pndiae.  I  kwo  proved  that,  the  public 
nngendFt&oliigbNt  repute  (»U  of  them  too  of  the  greatest  natu- 
ral endowments  and  teehMical  acquirements)  for  wont  of  a  sound 
judgment  and  a  pnre  taste,  mislead  the  public,  and  corrupt  the 
generations  that  come  after  them. 

When  1  understood  that  a  national  academy  was  forming,  I 
confer  I  was  delightedat  the  pcoopect;  but,Sir,  what  hasbeenmy 
disappointment  to  pncuve  lbs  same  manifest  fundamental  errors, 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  deetr^iag  all  our  public  sources  of  in- 
struction, pervude  the  plus  ofihis  iwtiwtion.  Foreigners  are  tbo 
teacher;  (protoqiB,  I  beg  pardon)  of  vomI  art  in  this  academy. 


IB  -MUiItt  «»ATB  OP  VWjii  AW  ih  Sif^U**. 

-MUlttonwqMini  indeed  df  me  mUk,  Mr.  Hfewe*,  faf  I  wiB 
tas  utMB  hM  t«my  ih.(  Sir  G.  8nMrl'»  k^mtte  itoMinU  ifttSrt  / 
the  worthy  hmght  never  hKv%^tni«Mel(%te  IftMHi^ia  IK 
Villi  of  tkeacMiemy  niiice  ite^wM  <^BHMfiir  tW  rWMtWi 
efpd)>ib,uidfor«ig)rtl  hwrirtbitecaiWrtifJllfe  Btt^UUt 
eelf  (wha,  as  Dr.  Kitohinernjs  of  Mr.  Belltoy,  BJi^eoBitWF- 
4eiior,  tenor,  and  bwe,  bnd  all  eqaally  well)  my  staffd  in  m  MWfc 
prt4fc«Mnt.  I  (iin»4  Sir,  to  the  book  of  Ike  perftrinauee  Sf  m 
fir«  eatUM  ot  the  psptfa,  I  find  the  greater  part  of  t»e  selection 
IAililill^tt<thaoil>)rdekdgMedpupiltobe  tflte  df  Madttrte  He*, 
■aodin.  I»  tIib*IW  tp^«»  ibaml »  *hcwl  of  MtioWUn  J 
1  Ul  nM  tmbm  tft  fcMt^  aniBti  «>,  ttei*  r(*ptrtafi6n,  but 
I  >iri  eonilous  df  diMteelkw»ktf  df  ^  hmw  Af  my  ctfii««i9^ 
If  we  hkve  fao        of  «w  Mfc  dMBa  IhA  aH  Sta 

upon  of,^'nhtf,w^lmfUinAabiKiiaA-^\hif  (oietmfm>i 
•ertfti  imitatoKr,  but  we  never  ^tl  be  mistst  it,  tM  tcurtt  US 
bd«t  MUe  nVthri  wtfrd.    By  Heeking  (o  be  i&tinc*--^We  cart 
lad  AMiMiKan-.  This  w  mt  s  pen,  but  a  tridh,  s  philMt^jKbU 
trirt,  iirf  »te  «fWKich  our  ope  fife.  <w«iWMrfe,  tfiH  rt^r 

(«Mnt  pMAMMBMi  M  they  at*  itow  eaHe«>  g»e-  tbn  gm 
jtfwt'  fifMflj  Aoalb  flm^  rde  &  drawn  fr(«n  the  t«Mf«ry^te 

-  BowtllHnSJr,  Kro*rffct  s«*lw«t  «H(ftiteiWo#;  Ifi^wN 
l«p»  IM  t»«t^  (Hat  tXe-  6MM  rf  pr<»eri(  race  of 
tlagaUf-imi'  ntAte  hmMbU  bj-  AbUit,-  strinlM  te  eH«l>>e]y  cori 
nwted,  tfiougl.  I  doubt  not  but  a  llllte  #holMonie  cTiSsKsement 
lM>m  th»pUMie  wttOld'  do  Mniethiii>'  towards  hm§t/fg  bati  tfieff 
mnderiitg^  acHBM.  Bftt!,  Sir,  there  is  b  ftew  g«ilert*ron  cdritfJ 
dmUy  rising  up^  I(  ifl  upon  these  I  l>n])e  to  rfork  as  wetf  ^  upori 
teactefs,  ftnd  moet  of  all  upon  the  public  mind.  llVe'  nfaat  5Vai 
i^gin  by  ccMfiMcinK  the  general  undcrSlttn ding—next  Sir  W 
nwBfropetatd  through  «ir  itiatitution*.  TUde^  ft^  momen*  we- 
ahake  the  fbrmer  we  influence  tlrf  hiftfei.,  ftrf  flteyatt  reflectively 

i-eiri,  «c  Mit  iif-fitUff  if  MdoM  ttj  w«i,«  &^j-6nd  tW 
newspaper  of  ifesdtfj^nd  t*#i^dB  iyAB«tini-uTrfitft  attgacritetf 
riftjence,  ebnilectidn,  MbhASb^,  pleasure*,  atiS^eHf  In  propbttirin'. 
But,  tkanfc  Heaven,  Iffertture  dnd  retlecUon  flna  cbidWfi  aHiT 
ohamteh  h)  fitHnff  powers  tlirtiugb  coih'errttiolii  Wtf-npoS'siieh' 
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minds  impressions  (siiort  and  vivid  though  tliey  be)  are  soon  and 
easily  made.  Bjsome  auch  means  I  Iriisl  tlicae  opinions  will  make 
their  way  upwards,  wltilc  to  llic  mass  of  rcflecliug  musicians,  pro- 
fesaors  as  well  as  amateurs,  ihey  arc  9ure  to  find  access  through 
your  pages.  Here  then,  Sir,  1  quit  the  subject,  for  I  have  said 
enough  lo  set  all  tluae  who  are  really  interested  in  our  national 
■miieiUMliuitiaflalelwraeter,  a  thinking. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's, 

AN  ENGLISHMAN. 


CATHEDRAL  SERVICE. 
.    TO  THE  EDITOR- 

Sir, 

and  musicians  are  indebted  to  you  for  an  honourable  and 
dignified  support.  Your  Review  may  be  said  to  have  elevated 
the  character  of  the  divine  art  to  whose  advancement  it  is  devoted, 
and  that  of  its  professional  cultivators.  May  it  go  on  and  prosper  I 

Our  "  Cathedral  Service  is  a  snbjeet  that  has  not  yet  met  with 
your  notice,  otherwise  than  incidentally.  I  have  long  been  anxi- 
ouaty  expecting  tosee  it  introduced,  either  by  yourself  or  by  some 
one  of  your  corre^ondents,  whose  knowledge  and  opportunities 
may  lit  him  for  its  discuaaion;  butaano  intimation  of  any  article 
upon  this  topic  baa  yet  appeared,  let  me  hope.  Sir,  that  it  will  not- 
be  considered  arrogant  in  an  un profession al  individual  to  endea- 
vour at  supplying,  in  some  degree,  a  deficiency  which  he  would 
gladly  see  entirely  removed  by  an  abler  hand. 

There  occur  in  your  work,  now  and  then,  passages  which  shew  • 
your  admiration  fiir  Cathedral  Service.  I  inoet  cordially  agree, 
with  you  :  for  it  seenu  to  me  thiU  without  it  (andyet "  Oodlempcn 
tkc  tehtd  to  the  thorn  lamb")  the  world  would  be  hardly  worth 
living  in.  He  who  possesses  a  love  for  this  sublime  branch  of 
music  should  be  thaokM  if  his  lot  be  cast  in  England,  for  although 
the  art  may  be  more  sedulously  cultivated  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
yet  it  is  in  England  only  that  a  feast  at  all  comparable  with  that 
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allbideil  \n  iiiir  tiitheilrnls  can  he  freely  enjoyed  every  day  in  llio 
ycBf .  Un  the  Continent  the  organ  is  little  used,  except  OD  Sundays 
and  festivals^  but  in  many  otow  citieB  Hoble  ToiiKs,u:c<HDpuied  bj 
tbe  best  orgsns  in  Europe,*  lingdnily  lonte  of  tlw  grandeM  (tf  com* 
^peeitiiNn.  It  b  tbe  remark  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  that  "no  Mcienet 
but  music  may  enter  the  doort  of  the  chtireh,'"  and  happily  a  great 
proporlion  of  our  church  composers  appear  to  have  been  not 
unmindful  of  the  loflinesB  of  their  privilege. 

Pcrhnps  the  noblea!  portion  of  Cathedral  music  is  that  which  is 
technically  called  "tlic  tierv ice," consisting, in  the  murniiig-,  of  the 
Te  Dt'um  and  Jubilale,^  and  in  the  evening,  either  of  the  Magnifi- 
cat and  Nunc  dimittis,  or  the  CaMtate  Domino  and  Deus  miserealuT. 
It  ba«  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  deumble  to  ascertain,  if 
posaibte,  vhat  number  of  oOmf  oeitioDi  of  tliii  class  may  be  in 
existence,  and  owing  to  tbe  urbanity  which  would  seem  to  mark 
the  members  of  our  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches,  I  have 
obtained  from  the  greater  part  of  these  establiahnienls  an  account 
of  their  treasures  in  this  way.  You  will  probably  agree  with  nlk 
in  thinking  that  the  publicadon  of  roy  lists  will  be  neither  unin- 
teresting nor  useless.  Utility  has  indeed  already  resulted  fWna 
the  collectioD  ;  it  has,  even  while  in  MS.  enabled  several  choira 
to  aeeertaiQ  where  aome  inperfbet  serricw  in  their  possMsion 
night  be  completed,  and  vbei*  other  nrrieee  which  tliey  mn 
dcdiouttoobtalBHiiglitbefimiMli  bvttha  oppartuiuty of  effscting 
MWtnnl  interchanges  will  become  much  more  ezteDmrelf  known 
tJiroogh  the  medium  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Review. 

I  will  not  detain  the  readera  of  your  Journal  with  a  regular 
proof  ofthe  antiquity  of  Cathedral  Music;  1  refer  them  to  the 
lonmed  Mr.  Bedford,*  who  has  shewn  the  great  conformity 

•  Dr.  Barney  amathattheorgntt  MtheOonffitentatahrfbtDrtDOBi*  h 
every  thing  twt  One. 

t  The  old  Bujters  frequently  let  the  BeneiScha  (instead  of  the  Jubilate) 
vtth  the  TV  Drum,  but  the  Aordi  are  somewhat  prosaic,  and  haie  been 
nrdy  adapted  hy  the  Bodemi. 

"  Jd  hia  "  Teni[rie  Music.''  Aa  thiBbi>akl>natie>7Coinm«i,I  willqnate* 
portion  of  one  paragnipli,  which  pirinU  out  (ome  very  striking  resemblaoces. 
"'Tlleybad  drelr.hiitnuiienul,  m  weliai  Tocal mutdd — lo  have  We;  th^ 
gbvsrt  itMd  In  Oe  desks,  «lth  tbebm  dfaecUy  under  tbem,  aUdotbedlD 
wUteUneo— ID  Itltwiam;  they  had  thiirjpracsator,  tobe^  thajr  tuaei 
^dpulmt — Mbtre  we;  they  had  dogen  who  were  Lerltn.  or  might  be  ^ 
■nethtt  trtbe~>we  hn  alto  tema  wUdi  ire  ordilned,  ud  Dthen  of  a  1^ 
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between  the  anoient  Jcwisli  mode  of  pcrrorraing  divine  senior 
and  that  followed  in  our  cathedrals,  wfaich  have  (bus  huppily 
gathered  up  thefiagmenls  of  anliijuit^,  that  nothing  tnighl  be  lost. 
Thereianot  a  aing-le  pasBBge  !□  the  New  Test  urn  en  t  IVoiii  whicli 
we  can  infer  any  alteration  of  the  inodedescribedintheOld ;  it  wtu 
not  typical  ofaoy  thing  now  fulfilled,  but  rather  of  theen^oyment 
of  the  saints  in  heaven,  who  are  aaid  by  St.  John*  to  "<ing  thw 
wng  of  Moaes,"  which  Bong,  we  may  here  infer,  ihallbeeoDlitraed 
until  tfcaconauniBatiaiKrfaUtkiiigi.  Itl)uofte|)  ^udf  nae  that 
St.  JeroMc  ftoniilm  »  rtnwg  tprtiawpy  of  the  gnat  anliqiutyof 
dkutiog  the  reqranata,  w|ub  |ie  U|oh»  <be  Am*"  of  the  Chriatians 
of  hia  time  to  a  thunder  clap )  had  jt  bean  tpoken,  the  sihilaiico 
which  alwaj-s  attends  the  colloquial  utterance  of  9  mixed  aamm- 
bly  would  have  rendered  this  the  last  image  that  could  lia\e 
occurred  to  biio.  Compare,  Sir,  tbe  aniroatiog  and  sublime 
effect  of  the  respoiues  when  chanted  with  the  languid  and  per- 
functory manner  in  which  they  are  commonly  read,  and  then  say 
which  reminds  you  moat  of  the  ferv^pcyof  thpprimlliveChriatianB  I 
■  pr.BvrBsyatBtsstinkfaToHrinltaly^thMfV^cbwteavd 
TBfmclM  wan  «ot  vew cafnpoaitjpiH  «t  the tipie  qtiha  Kefbrnw- 
lion,  but  only  a(|)Uatad  to  EDglish  wprda,  thiuf  nWody  being  v«ry 
nearly  the  same  as  that  which  ia  heard  in  all  the  continent^ 
churches.  It  has  been  often  noted  that  the  concurrent  obseryaoce 
ef  Sunday  by  Chruiliaiu  scattered  in  countries  remote  ^m  each 
other,  furnishei  matter  for  pleasing  reflection ;  will  our  pleasure 
be  diminished  by  remembering  an  approsiraalion  (surely  a  harm- 
less one)  in  manner  also!  Chanting,  moreovw,  allows  such  of 
the  congregation  as  cannot  sing,  time  to  make  their  reaponaea 
devoutly,  w»4vit]ireTarm«fli  WfibB'TWtnMastn4{WN:iiUBr  «m- 
4rwtio«aroiui»ttu4rebwoiiUb«fu{^ent4liwe  tp  jiifrtiQr  t)iia 
mode,  %  a  roice  of  noderate  Bfarqngtl^  vben  ^vatnd  ^xhantiieg 
reqairca,  iriU  ratu^  a  pwi  quite  inaccessible  to  a  much  morff 
pov^rfit}  oqe,  if K«di«g  be;|dopted.  One  may  remarli,  withou( 
renouncing  a  particle  of  reapeet  for  onr  clergy,  that  good  reading 
ia  very  rare  among  theA.  It  was  one  of  Bkhop  Berkel^'s  .que- 
ries,'!' a  century  ago,  "  Whether  half  the  Itarnlng  and  study  of 

capadlr;  vtheraniveKd  wchotiwr  inalogiiibor  uagby  tunu,  w  do  we; 
IttlHiylHdi«riiid*wayior^a|)l%MlHwaira.''4c.&(V   C.W.p  po. 
V  R^,ca>r,v.3.  i  No.  m  . 
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(hese  kingdoms  is  not  useless,  for  want  of  a  proper  delivery  and 
pronunciation  bein^  taught  in  our  sehooh  and  colleges  ?  This 
qMealion  might  be  repeated  now  ;  little  hag  been  done  since  the 
Bishop  proposed  it  to  remedy  the  evil,*  and  thus  the  present 
slate  DfthingB  furnishes  another  reason  for  adfaerisf  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  chanting,  susceptible  as  it  i*  of  the  graces  of  Kcent,  em- 
phBan,&iid  pause,  and  yet  happily  anderretlrictionsttrat  preT«nt ' 
all  attempts  at ^ne  reading  and  rhetorical  show.  But  it  seems  to 
me,  that  were  our  clergy  admirable  readers  without  exception, 
yet  there  would  be  singular  propriety  in  reserving  for  the  public 
service  a  peculiar,  and,  as  it  were,  tacred  style  of  addressing  the 
Almighty.  Whenever  1  have  heard  the  prayers  read,  after  the 
performance  of  a  sublime  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  the  Inmiliarity 
of  the  mode  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  my  devotion  ;  but  trhen 
they  are  chanted  there  is  a  glorious  consonance  throughout ;  it  is 
dewthmt  weareaddreniDgabelngnot  like  ourselves;  we  secia 
to  Kb  partaken  in  that  "  nnirersal  diout,"  whidi  oar  great  poet 
points  out  Mchancleristieortlie  worship  of  the  heavenly  host. +  • 
I  am  brenough  fVom  wishing  lo  make  this  the  g'enerafmode  of 
performing  the  service.  la  perocbial  churches,  where  the  con- 
gregation  is  of  a  mixed  character,  it  would  be  absurd  to  conduct 
it  in  a  way  that  would  perhaps  be  displeasing  to  the  majority, 
from  B  want  of  the  requittile  <ecling ;  but  a  cathedral  congregation^ 
is  fairly  presumed  to  be  of  a  musical  character,  and  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar adaptation  to  and  power  of  benefiting  by  a  musical  service — 
one  too  which  has  been  wnctioned  by  time,  and  bj  the  reverence 
of  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  pious  men  that  hare  adorned  our 
country.* 

It  is  to  our  cathedrals  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  preservation  of  our 
■insical  taste  from  a  total  debauchment  fay  the  meretricious  style 
wluch  has  been  nearly  every  where  else  so  prevalent ;  they  pre- 
serre  to  us  almost  the  only  relies  of  ancient  music,  with  which 
BMdmi  bstidiousiiees  will  allow  us  to  be  acquainted.   It  is  our 

*  1  lOMur  el  notbhig,  eicept  the  jodidooi  eatsbliBhoient  ot  priica  st  McM 
CoOms  to  the  Unitcnitj  of  Cambridge,  for  Ibe  beit  rciider  iu  cfaapel. 

}  Acsthednl  is  thepariiti  church  oS  a  dioccae;  its  lint  and  KCOnd  l)ell  do 
'  Mt  smiBWD  inditcriminBtely  ill  the  inhabitants  of  this  grMt  parish,  butMch  of 
^MWily  u  pimeu  a  rdtib  for  its  pecoliir  serrice. 

f  Hooker,  Milton,  Geo^Ueibertj'andJahnMi,  may  be  ntenthmodi 
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utbbdtmb  lu«e  MTved  (and  ia  tb«  staUtes*  of nmt.  of  tbem 
this'hpoiirtadbHtlUKnw  inportut,  and  of  their  institution,)  to 
prMcm  among  the  <lerg^  tone  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
inline,  "one  of  the  birert  nad  moat  glorious  gifts  ofOod,  snd 
nearly  cllied  to  divinity."t  It  ma;  be  asked,  then,  whether,  upbd 
the  principle  of  general  utility,  it  be  advisable  to  withdialr  ODB  af 
the  strongest  of  those  incitements  to  the  pursuit  of  this  ttAeaeo  that 
jet  exist  among  the  olerical  body  i  The  parish  chnrdit*  which 
a  minor  canon  BVMtnaUy  siteeeedi,  rautl  derive  adruttage  from- 
having  m  incflnbeat  capablo  «f  regaUting  and  in^nring  its 
paidniody,  whieh  he  irill  oommonty  iod  to  stand  in  BuffieieDt 
need  of  his  assistance. 

Think  me  not  qnerulous.  Sir,  if  I  adopt  fbr  a  moment  a  vitupe- 
rative strain — I  do  it  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger" — but  let 
pie  hope,  that  pointing  out  in  your  Journal  a  few  not  commendable 
inRovations  that  have  been  made  in  the  service,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  letter,  may  be  useful.  In  one  or  two  cathedrals  the 
practice  of  reading  has  been  suffered  to  creep  in ;  nothing  can  be 
more  chilling;  there  ii'a  bemriiflil  «Mttsw  in  the  sncient  nwde^- 
preaeningeeonformi^of  cKanetarfitethefintandeBceto  the 
fast;  the  traiuitieu  are  deUcate,^d  nade  teemdem  artm»  bat 
the  iBBOration  to  which  I  am  adverting  pntsancrndtball  thii,and 
gives  «  vaMef  aapeet  to  that  whkb  wetdd  else  deUg^t  na,  by  the 
perfedctrfiereitce  (Hf  alliispttrts.t  ThlBpnuticeuatteededwitb 

'  InperfectagreesientwithtlieKitatateibapaiHgelntheDcdantioaof 
Qoem  EUMbsO — "la  coU^itediarcftei  there Ltthbeeapmirioaspp^ted 
larthannlBtMueeofmniaadiMdteats  WMiin^ivhithBciBrGhtliT  Means 
whereof  the  Isadibla  tBrvlce  <rfnB»lc  may  be  tad  in  eithaatlDa  ind  praoned 
In  knowledge. 

A  Pemdl  me  to  quote  a  pasnge  fmn  the  Sermon  whkh  vu  mieoed  In 
yont  4th  n^.  p.  UV^"  It  Ii  to  be  i^cratted  that  the  cMtom  of  reqairing  the 
deiu  to  be  KCqminted  whh  mnitc  ii  n>  nnriy  obaolele ;  were  it  not  that 
thv  mdent  and  toUmn  node  of  ehanUng  the  icrace  t>  Mill  presened  at  our 
catfaedrali  aod  coUrgiste  churches,  not  (lie  slifjhteit  knowledge  of  thU  ut 
wonld  be  ejHrtcd  from  one  iiidiiidual  of  Ihc  order." 

X  Martin  Luther. 

^  Since  this  paisage  was  writtrn,  I  hue  mat  with  a  conlirnialion  ot  its 
truth  bj  high  authority.  Dr.  Clarke,  (Whitfield)  FrafesBor  of  Mouc  In  the 
UnWei^ty  of  Camhri^i^  In  the  very  iaterettuig  pre&ce  to  Ut  3d  vidnme  of 
SerricM,  Bttribata  the  decky  of  Cathedral  nmilc  "  (o  (he  diKODtinuwicc  of 
chanting  the  whole  ■errice;"  "thia,"  he  i^i,  <*hai  nude  an  opening  for 
ereiy  apedes  of  iDiiontlaa,  and  tends  to  reduce  that  iridch  mu  tartaeAy  one 
tnriunn  and  dignified  concord  of  aweet  aoiinda,  to  a  lord  with  (he  rade  per^ 
fiwmaaCB  erf  di^ng  bi  oar  coonliy  chotdiei.'* 
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Bnather  nnluppy  conwqueDce— the  introdacing  clergymen  to 
loiiiDrcKiinoriee,  wbo  have  neitlwrakill  in  miuicnor love  for  i(;  to 
Ikeae  gentlemeo  the  aervice  will  appear  tedious  and  irluome,  and 
tlw  tendency  of  the  pra^in  to  impair  aod  ruin  it  allo^^ther  ia  too 
■trikiiigt0DeedtheslighleitcoBiinet)l.  I  will  just  remark  by  the 
way*  tkat  the  itatwtea  of  eathadrals  r«qalra  « luowledga  of  muaie* 
ia  dl  tkcas  iMmbeo,  lAnOut  Uj  or  dericti,  who  peribtn  the 
daily  dnty;  and  alt&Migk  we  do  not  expect  thit  Mirice  to  be 
placed  on  iti  aBcient  footing,  when  one  of  our  Kings  c«wipDaed  &r 
it,  and  Kiagi  and  Ckancellmrs  diadained  not  to  invcat  theraaelvea 
with  the  surplice,  and  lake  a  part  in  its  performance,  itu  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  adherence  to  a  requisition  which  is  just  as 
proper  and  neceenry  bow  as  it  was  when  the  statutes  were 
established.^ 

I  am  told  also  that  at  one  or  two  cathedrals  "  the  service"  is  not 
nui^,  but  ehmted,  aa  the  peal  mi  an  I  Now  this  is  nonatrooa,  and 
were  not  my  avduwity  imqaestiei^e,  I  ODvId  net  hrfiers  it. 
Chanting  the  pnfans  is  a  beantifiil  portion  of  cadtednl  music,  but 
when  these  are  orer  let  us  hare  done  with  it :  it  is  degrading  to 
stick  up  a  docen  men  and  boys  who  mutt  have  had  a  musical 
education,  to  do  that  only  which  the  untaught  singers  of  any 
pariah  church  ia  England  are  quite  equal  to.  The  mastery 
which  SOMO  cathedral  choirs  have  attained  Iium  lic^rn  (ii'i  lvetl  not 
merely  from  singing  good  music,  but  frnni  singing  it  cnastantli/. 
The  wretched  custom  to  which  I  have  adtertcd  places  collegiate 
ehoir^  wbjcb  have  »  noblo  endowment,  upon  a  fiioting  with 
paroebialonet  that  have  ■omatmll,by  exacting  from  them  only  a 
veeft/jf  rehearsal:  this  evil  may  begot  rid  of  by  the  plan  which  is 
followed  at  the  College  Chapels,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of 
having  an  hebdomadary  bill,  in  which  the  services  and  anthems 
for  the  week  are  previously  arranged. 

Doctor  Clarke,  whom  1  have  already  quoted,  recommends  a 

*  I  will  eopv  front  Dugdale**  Hiitorj  of  SL  Panl't,  one  or  the  requislica 
for  holiling  a  minor  cuioqjy  la  that  Mthedral.  "Oabest  Minor  Canokicds, 
and:  omnia,  bonain  rltaai  et  mom,  bmam  Docem,  tanam  et placealcm,  banam 
arlcm  eantndi,  qua  vactia  dirigat  tinm  in  honorfm  DeL"  A  quuliU cation  ii 
dcinonded     (he  ftatateiat^l  other  cathcdiaU. 

-I-  A  iiuestioD  tilling  been  labed  about  the  tslidilj  of  some  of  liiew  tUtulri 
lincc  the  Oefonnatioii,  their  juitfaorilf  vaa  fnlly  confirrool  by  a  tpeoal  Act  of 
Fariiunent  in  tbe  djitli  ycsr  of  tke  tw^  nS  Qvcao  Anus* 
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eiutom  which  ezuts  ftt  Armagh,  of  permitting  tbe  boys,  npon  their 
voicea  breaking,  to  attend  the  cboir  on  SuntUyi,  Sec,  bj  whicli 
meWM  they  ratain  the  buiwledgo  Gannerly  acquired,  and  if  their 
Tokea  fauH  oat  wdi  they  an  eketed  lUpendiariea;  thus  ther«  ie 
■  fu^ywitbin  tiie  choir  Itadf  of  individuok  anply  qntlifittd  iiir 
id  dntiw.  A  liiiiibr  practice  obltim  at  Excrlcr*  whan  tbiM 
raing  MB  ar*  called  BicoiidBTin,  and  it  will  go  ftrto  aewast 
fbr  tkeccHBtaBt  exooDeiMB  of  that  ehoir. 

The  neglect  which  our  sabject  baa  met  with  front  local  histo- 
riiDi  and  tourista  ib  passing  strange.  I  have  read  much  thitt  has 
been  written  about  our  cathedrals,  and  of  this  onlj  a  line  and  a 
half  referred  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  service.  It  should 
in  justice  be  added,  that  this  line  anil  a  half  conreyed  a  ccnnpli* 
meat  to  Lichfield. 

At  those  eathedraiR  where  the  service  is  not  well  peribrmed,  it 
will  often  ba  found  that  the  rumuMntion  «f  tbe  dionl  Tkan  ia 
Inadequate.  Ilia  ia  a  natter  wbick  baa  met  with  fraqoaat 
ijotice,*  ocMiKpuued,  annetinMS,  witb  a  severity  whicb  I  am  di*- 
inclined  to  adopt,  but  there  really  aeeaaa  perfect  frtraeas  in  tbe 
remark,  that  the  income  of  the  several  aetnben  of  a  cathedral 
ought  still  to  be  determined  bjr  the  rale  wfaicb  waa  followed  at 
its  original  endowment. 

Cathedral  service,  for  the  reformed  Church  of  England,  was 
first  act  to  music,  in  one  single  part,  by  John  Marbeck,  and  pub- 
lished in  lJi50 ;  it  may  be  seen  in  the  third  lolume  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  History  of  Horic^  and  is  tbe  foundation  of  that  which 
was  set  in  four  parts  by  •tveral  compmers,  and  printed  by  John 
Day  ID  the  year  1660,  and  agun  in  1565.  The  glorious  arrange- 
ment by  Tallis  followed,  which  still  delights  us  ;  this  also  is 
founded  on  Marbeck,  and  prefixed  to  Dr.  Boyce's  collection.  In 
1641,  Bamard,  one  of  tbe  minw  canons  of  St.  PaulV,  published  a 
collection  of  services  and  anthems.  Such  was  tbe  success  with 
which,  during  the  great  rebellion,  cathedral  music  bad  been  de- 
stroyed, that  Dr.  Boyee  could  find  but  one  copy  of  it  in  the 
Uagdom,  namely  at  Hereford.  Another  collection  appeared  a 
few  years  alter  Barnard's,  by  Thomas  Tomkins,  and  this  may  still 

•  PartkaUily  frim  Dr.  Barney,  Ur.  ChiriiB  Ariwn,  and  tbe  R«r.  R. 
EtttcoU. 
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bo  occaaionftlly  met  with.  In  1G61  Edward  how  publnfaed  "Di- 
reclions  for  the  perfocmanca  of  Cathedral  Miuic,"  founded  on 
Marbeek  and  Tallia;  this  work  inelndes  ■  bnriiJ  service  bj 
Robert  Fbtboiib,  a  Fntf  Cnatar  bj  an  unkaown  antbor,  and  a 

Te  Dewn,  by  Dr.  Child  •  In  166^  CliSord  printed  the 
words  of  services  and  anthems  sung  in  cathedral  and  collegiate 
choirs ;  the  music  to  these  words  was  afterwards  published  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  professor  of  music  to  the  uniyeraity  of  Oxford. 
The  next  collection  of  words  was  published  in  1712,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Sub-Deaii  ofthe  Chapel  Royal :  others,  under 
a  similar  sanction,  in  ITJd,  by  Carleton;  in  IT49,  by  Pordagej  in 
1769,  by  Bayly;  and  in  1795,  by  Pearce.  Proposala  for  a  new 
Qoa  won  imued  about  three  years  ago  by  Mr.  SpofTorth,  the 
orgaoiit  of  Uehfidd  Catbedml,  but  this  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Tibe  ifordi  ofthe  anfbeniB  snng  at  York,  Durham,  and  Lincoln, 
wera  pabliihed  at  Y&i^  b;  Ellway,  in  17S6,  with  a  view  of  the 
tliiwchnnihea  prefixed ;  and  man  j  other  cathedral*  have  fiiraidwd 
rinular  accovatB  of  whi^  k  nniaUy  done  by  their  re^Mctive  choirs. 

In  1760,  Dr.  Boyce  b^ian  the  publication  of  his  magnificent 
collection  of  cathedral  music,  in  three  volumes ;  it  contains 
thirteien  nomiiig  and  evening  services,  a  burial  service  by  Mor- 
ley,  and  seventy-one  anthems,  all  in  score  and  by  the  old  masters. 
A  eecond  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  from  the  same  plates, 
bat  on  a  smaller  paper,  in  the  year  1798.  In  \T90  Dr.  Arnold 
published  a  eolleotion  on  the  sane  plan  as  fioyce's,  containing 
•BTeutem  morung  and  thirteen  evening  servieeo,  and  thir^-nine 
antiiems.  It.  is  in  four  vidnmes  {  the  fourth  consists  of  an  organ 
UTongement  of  the  contents  of  the  other  three. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  all  the  general  collections  of  ser- 
vices which  have  hitherto  been  published,  and  there  ivonld  seem 
to  beample  room  for  another.  Vast  storc!<  of  this  noble  cluss  of 
music  are  in  existence,  of  which  no  part  has  yet  been  printed. 
The  MS.  collection  of  Dr.  Tudway,  in  six  thick  volumes,  is  pre- 
served In  the  UritiHh  Museum.  Dean  Aldrich  bequeathed  his  to 
the  library  of  his  own  college,  where  may  be  found  also  Mr.  Bar- 

*  I  hiTe  been  sssored,  by  a  very  learned  and  weH-knoirn  inliMiry,  that 
we  arc  indebted  to  the  lad  and  reiearch  at  Dr.  Child,  a  natlie  of  Briitol,  tor 
tbeprewrnlloa  of  modi  ofthe  radeot  cathedral,  mode  vhlchliBi  cwae  down 
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tlt'iiiiiiiV,  nliicli  Mils  lalcly  purchased  by  (lie  present  Dean  of 
C'hrist  (.'liurrh.  I'prliaps  some  of  jour  correapoiidenlK  tniiy  be 
abl<'  to  sialic  n  here  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Goatling,  of  Canterbury, 
is  deposited;  be  k  naid  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
Boj-ce,"  to  have  left  behind  him  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
collection  in  the  kingdom.  That  of  Dr.  Pepuach,  trhich  had 
cost  sererftl  thousand  pounds,  was  I  believe  disperaed  after  hts 
death. 

But  without  reference  to  these  eollectiona,  do  not  tbc  lists 
which  I  now  send  you  prove  that  such  a  selectioii  might  be  made 
from  the  services  composed  during  Ilic  last  hundred  years,  as 
would  prove  exceedingly  uccoptable  to  our  cathedral  and  col- 
lo^iatc  cboirsJ  Tbcse  lists  exhibit  a  body  of  nicire  than  tuc) 
hundred  services,  of  ivhieh  the  tiir  greater  proportion  have  nover 
been  printed,  and  few  indeed  of  such  us  have  been  published, 
singly,  are  universally  or  generally  beard ;  for  wbaterer  may  be 
its  merit,  a  single  service  rarely  oblaina  more  than  a  limited  cir- 
culation, while  those  that  appear  in  the  collections  of  Boyce  and 
Arnold  are  incessantly  pcrlbrnied  all  over  the  kingdom.  I  do 
think,  Sir,  that  were  one  of  our  tmiuent  publi:<heni  to  engage  tho 
aseulonce  of  a  sonnd  musician  in  such  an  undeilaking  as  that 
which  1  have  suggested,  he  would  find  it  not  only  an  honourable, 
bu(  a  lucrative  one  also. 

It  will  be  unneeeasary  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  Boyce  and 
Arnold. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonr's,  with  respect, 

X.  A.  P. 

•  TUs  pretue  It  rigped  "  I.  H."— Wu  It  wiiKea  by  Sir  I.  BawUni  1 
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M.ind  E.  lirailiiford 
M.  anJ  E.  Bishop,  in  D 
M.  Bojce,  in  A  (Vene) 

M.  Bacon,  in  A 

M.  and  E,  ChiUl,  In  K  miuor 


M.  md  E.  Crojghtou,  i. 


CANTERBURt. 

E.  Prl«M,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  Porior,  in  D 


M.  and  E.  Rogcri,  In  B  minor 
M.  and  E.-  ,inF 

M.  and  E,  Kujlton,  in  G 
M.and  E.   ,  inA 


M.  n 


M. 

M.  ami  E.  V 


Corfo, 


I.  lib 


[|  K.  Ilumphryra,  in  G 
M.  audi-;.  Hcnstridge,  in  D 
E.  llaycs,  in  Eb 
E.  Kclnajjlii  B  minot 
M.  and  K.  King,  In  D 
M.  MidE.  KeutinC 
M.  and  G.  RempkiD,  BD 
H.  trad  B.  Nuei,  In  C 
E,  PortanaD 


K.  - 

id       Kkhardwn,  In  C 
id  R.  Surgeraon,inBb 
K.  Smith,  in  C 
E.  Slepheni,  in  Eb 
Skeat9,inD(Fuil) 

 ,in  I>(Verae) 

id  E.  ~  ,  in  C 

1  A  (Sequel  to 


M.  and  E.  Attnood,  in  F 
M.  Boyce,  inAfV.) 

M.   ,  in  C 

Jubilate,  Ctoft,  in  D 
M.  and  E.  Child,  in  F 

B.   ,  in  F  (Magnifi. 

cat, 

H.and  E.  Caniidge,  (M.)ln  F 
M.and  K.  Camid^;!'^  (Dr.)  in  A 
M.and  E.  t;orfc,in  lib 
M.  and  E.  Clarke,  in  F 

M.Mid  E.  ,inF 

E.  ,inA 

E.  .  ta  A  minor. 

K  ,ioE, 


E.  Tadcray,  in  A 
M.andE.Tnckar,  in 
M.  and  G.  WIk,  to  Dndnor 
BojetTt  CoHwdati 
Anwld'iCoUacSMi. 

YORK. 

M.  and  E.  Elmij,  in  D 

E.  Elwaf ,  to  C  (Magiiilj- 
cat,4c.) 
M.  Goodson,  tn  C 

Te  Denm,  Ilayei,  in  C 
M.  Latrobc,  in  D 

H.  King,in  Bnitwr 

M.  and  £.  Kent,  In  C 
Mareb,inD 


,  inC 


B.  ,lnD 

H.  and  R  Dopda,  In  Eb 

M-indE.  jinD 

BLsudE.  .inP 


M.  -  Nan 

M.  and  E.    , 

M.  and  E.  Nalson,ii 

E.  Purpcll,  In  G  minor 

M..      .   ,  in  D  (Gnuid) 

"  -^-VE.  Porter,  in  " 


d  E.  - 


inBb 


U.  and  £.  Rogen,  i[ 

E.  Tndvay,  in  A 
E.  Wiw,laEb 
Bn^ce's  CoUectton 
,    -  Amold'sColleetioo. 
BANGOR. 

Jf.  BoTCe,  b  A  (Veaei  E.  Pratt,  tn  E 

E.  CiMlufUr.  K.)inC      M.  and  E.  Filubin  F<Fn11) 

E.Ba)^lBEb  H.   ,iaF(Vei«) 

E-Kin^inA  E.  R(«Bni,iaG 

M.aiidE.»— ,tnC  E-TrateitjinF 
M.udB.  jlnF  BiTOe'i  Qdlectloa 
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E.  Aldricb,  in  A 

I.  Batten,  in  D  minor 

M  liUhop,  ia  D 

finycc,  in  A 

 ,  in  A  (Vm«) 


M.  and  R  Olah,  I 


■  C 


M.  and  E 
M.  aad  E 
H.«iidE 


L  Child,  iii  F 
L  Ou-ke,  in  F 
L  CombM,  InE 

Deu,  inC 
L  Dnpirfi,  to  lA 

EbdoD,  faiC 
I  Fnuell,  Id  A 
I.  Gibson,  in  A 

Goodnon,  in  C 

Hall  md  Nine,  lu  Eb 
;  ihytt,  in  Eb 

HndsMi,  in  Eb 
I.  ivAtta,  m  C 

 ,inE 


E.  Laugdan,  in  A  (Scqud  lo 
Bojee) 

id  E.  Luigdoo,  In  A  (Chanting 

Serrice) 
id  E  Pfttriek,  in  G  wbor  - 
id  E.  PiilMt,  la  F 

'  E.  Richard&on,  in  C 
E.  Rogers,  in  A  minor 

Steiraiton,  In  C 
E.   ;  ,  in  Eb 


M.  and 


I  Rack,  in  Bb 

!  ,  in  F 

:.  Camidge,  in  C 
;.  Clark  (Jere.)  in  C 

Ciailic'9(Dr.)  Score 
L  F^n,  in  C 
L   ,  inC 

GoodaoD,  In  C 


M.  and  E.  Kiog-iaC 

M.  and  E.   ,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  Kent,  in  C 
H.  Utra,  in  C 

M.  Purcoll,iQ.C 
M.  Rogm,  in  C 

e.  Tndiray,iQA 
Bayce^s  Collection 


CUICiElESTEa. 


■dE.  Ala>ck,IiiE 
E.  Arnold,  in  B 
Boycc,  in  A  (Vcr 

 ,  inC 

E.  Bisbop,  in  D 
id  E.  Batten,  m  0  niino 
CI>Ud,lo  A 
— -.hiF 

id  E.  :  ,  Id  G 

Craft,  In  A 
id  E.  Cfoygliton,  in  E 
•d  E.  Cork,  in  It 
id  R.  Kbdon,  in  C 
E.  Fiuscll,  in  A 
E.  Uajes,  in  Eb 


M.  Hajes,  in  D 

M.  King,  iu  D 

H.  and  E.  Kent,  in  C 

E.  Kclnay,  iji  A 

E.   —.inBml 

M.  Manb,  in  D 

E.  NM««,lnC 

E.rHMt.iiiF 

E.  Itiigei*,ia  A 
M.  Shcnton,  In  G 

B.  -—^InC 
E.  -.w— ,JiiA 
Bciyc«^  CollecUim 
Araold^  CoUeodoii 


COUNTERPOINT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sii, 

The  qucBtion — "  Whether  the  Ancients,  and  capcciully  thi; 
Greeks,  had  eny  knowledge  of  Counterpoint,"  has  tor  mitnyyoars 
remained  unanswered,  iiotu  itliHlauiliiig  the  r(--Piirclu>s  of  learned 
men,  and  the  endeavouiii  of -icienlific  imisiuiiiiiH  to  ssciTliijn  the 
&c(.  On  asul^ectso  oli^cureit  nmybysome  be  pre.siiiiii'd  that  no 
new  light  can  now  be  thrown  ;  yet,  by  your  perniisBiuii,  i  shall 
bring  forward  one  proof  that  has  been  overlooked  or  rejected, 
(although  within  the  power  of  every  classical  reader  to  have  disco- 
vered,) by  every  writer  on  this  particalarly  interesting  point,  not 
exMpling  the  learned  and  elegant  Dr.  Biuiiey  j  whoae  admirable 
"DissertatioD,"  prefixed  to  hia  "History  of  Miisic,"' proves  how 
well  qualified  he  Wbi  to  disciiM  the  sabject. 

Beibre  I  eiit«r  upon  the  ineation  of  this  discovery,  whidi  is  by 
no  means  an  nnimpotlant  one,  it  may  be  inlereBting  to  those  of  your 
readers  who  are  not  acqtuiinted  with  the  merits  of  this  question,  to 
^ve  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  who  have 
explored  this  ocean  of  doubt  and  obscurity,  which,  as  Dr.  Biirncy 
justly  remarks,  "is  so  dark,  and  writers  concerning  it  are  so  dis- 
cordant in  Ihi^ir  opinions,  that  every  intelligent  reader  who  finds 
ham  lilllc  there  is  to  be  knoan,  has  reason  to  lament  that  tijpre  slill 
remain]  so  much  to  be  said."  Since  Dr.  Burney  wrote,  many 
researches  have  been  made,  and  discoveries  brought  to  light, 
regarding  the  general  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans; I  aRude  more  particnlarly  to  undent  papyri,  fbund  in  the 
rains  of  Pompeii  and  Hereulaneum,  among  which  is  a  Treatise  on 
Music,  by  Philodemas,*'  and  which  it  is  hopod,  when  unrolled, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  will  contun  some  information 
relative  to  the  subject. .  Thereisalso,inoiieoflhegreatlihrBrie8 


*  Sod  Lady  Morgan^  "  Italy,"  vol,  S,  pages  I(XI-7. 


OOnitTBntOtKt  tiF  THE  AKC1GNT8. 


OB  tbenrathientjB  Greek MS.of  high  atititiuity,  which  will sbortly 
lietranslated  and  publie|icd,  by  the  indefatigable  librarian,  who. 
discovered  it,  (ftmid  *  heap  of  supposed  rubbish  and  papers]  from 
which  much  is  expected.  Therefore,  as  it  appearB  the  question, 
may  be  usefully  revived,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to. Dotice  the  Uiun-. 
ber  of  teamed  men  whobtTdDot  tkonghtitbeneaUitiuir  wisdbB 
lodiscoM,  andevea  to.entev  upon  long «Bd  bitter  eontroversiei 
respecting  it. 

The  writers  on  the  side  of  andcDt  couaterpoint  are,  (as  men- 
tioDed  hy  Dr.  Burney)  GaffWrio,  •  Zarlino,t  Giovan  BaptiHta 
Donr,J  Ibmc  Voagiua,^  Zaccharia  Tevo,||  the  Abbe  Fraguier,  1 
Mr.  Stillingfleet,  author  of  "Tbo  Principles  and  Foner  of 
HarmBuy,"  aqd  some  others,  who  have  subsequently  written, 
amongst  whom  Mr.  Gardiner,  a  distinguished  amateur,  in  his 
Notes  to  the  "  Life  of  Haydn,"  gives  most  excellent  reasons  for 
adoptingthiaside  of  the  question.    (See  pages  2D0>1>3.) 

The  authors  whoi/eM^tbe  ancients  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint 
(and  they  are  a  host,  both  in  number  and  talent,)  are,  Glareanus,** 
Salinas, -ff  Bottrigani,^^  Artusi,^^  Cerone,e||  Kepler.II  Mer- 
sennua,*"*  Kircher, Claude  Perrault,  Dr.Wallis,  Bontempi, Bu- 
rette, Bougeant,  Circeau,  Padre  Martini,  Marpnrgaud  Rousseau; 
labsequently  Drs.  Brown  and  Jortin. 


•  Gafruriuii  Frarchinm  flouri«Iied  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  his  writings 
were  llie  Hml  tbat  came  from  tlie  prera,  after  (be  iuvention  of  printing. 
+  Zarlino,  an  eminent  inusicinn,  HourlKhed  alwut  1570. 
t  Doni,  a  Florenlino  nobtemnn,  flourislied  in  tbo  sixteenth  century. 
^  I.  Vouiu!,  the  lesmcd  grammarian. 

1  Z.  Tevu,  an  ingenious  writer  on  music,  author  of  "  II  Modco 
Teilore,"  1700. 

I  Member  of  Ihe  Acadcmie  Francais;  he  drew  up  his  opiobn,  and 
presented  illo  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettrei,m  1710. 

A  ninsicd  writer,  nulbor  of  tlie  celebrated  Dodechachordon, 
t-f  A  Spaniard,  born  hlind,authorofaTreati>e,  1577. 
Xt  Cavalier  Hercules  BoUrigari,  of  Botogna,  author  of  "  IITinneTane 
Fundamentale." 

A  musical  aulhor,  flourlihed  in  the  lOlh  century.  "Ailedel  Con. 
tnppunto,"  1SD8. 

II  A  Spaniard;  wrote  a  treslite,  "El  Melopeo y  Haeilro  Tractadode 
Mutica  Tbeericay  Pr*cliea,"  1613. 

n  The  famom  John  Kepler,  flonri^  iOOO. 
••■  Alearaed  French  writer,  flooiiihad  IBIO. 


Tlmi  ItwiU  b«Beu  iimt  nuehlinn  wui  abiUtjr  Iwa  ham  ex. 
hausteil  M  tlie  subject,  without  any  dw  or  satitlhctor;  mult. 
Would  any  of  these  aueatific  peraont  have  cKdiled  the  Rtatenwnt 
lam  mbout  to  make— nvnaly,  thatcounterpointtMi  known  to  the 
Somaiu  in  the  time  of  that  mmical  monster,  Nero  f  Vet  that 
sncb  it  tbe  Gut  1  bare  ducovered,  (and  so  might  any  sdiool-boy,) 
fronMie  of  iheirmoetcelebrated  btBto«ant,Buetoniu»,  vhoinbiH 
"Uvea  of  the  Twelve  Cmois,"  has  tbe  foUDtring  pamage,  wbich 
of  oowM  I  ptWMinn  to  ke  eorrtcd;  tmnlated,  in  tie  liib  of 
Kara,  fageMO. 

"TowwdsOelxtn  and  of  hia  rdga  he  had  pvblicly  rowed,  if 
he  ketd  Ibe  ampin  ofe  and  aentre,  in  eommeMention  of  Ua 
vieiofy  to  gnm  hii  plajs  with  AydriwBc^  or  water  -wume,  tmA 
ehormiliet,oTtktmateil  o/iever^Uparttt  I  with  gqafiAonu*  and 
tkoTough  basest  t !  (See  the  Tranalation,  printed  by  Thonwa 
Nodgkiti,  for  Awiiihuiand  ChurcbitI,  London,  1698.)  If  tbi> 
ho.  rigbtly  tramslated,  tbe  controversy  ia  at  aneod ;  for  this  extract 
Oiust  be  considered  to  prove,  even  to  demonstratioa,  tbat  at  least 
tkt  ancient  Ramans  uaderatDod  and  performod  counterpoint ; 
aad  I  bdieve  I  may  take  to  myself  the  merit  of  first  drawing  the 
■ttenttOB  of  the  mowcal  sntiqaarian  to  tbeBtatement  of  Suetonius, 
of  whom  ErasmoB  says, "  I  aappose  itii  on  all  YirrffT-grmrluBWig 
the  learned,  that  fbrVhat  relates  to  the  ImtA  of  history,  tbe.  fi rat 
place  is  due  te  SvetoBins." 

In  the  V>pe  Oat  some  of  your  classical  correspondents  wiD 
notice  thb  po|ier,  and  dedde  for  me  upon  tbe  validity  of  tbe  above 
translation, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your's  truly, 

F.  w.  ^. 

LtMhm,  POrwg  aMk,  1834. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


SlB, 

I  Hnve  been  anxious  some  time  that  my  friend  Mr.  Clcmcnli 
should  bo  invited  to  fix  figures  of  the  metrouome  to  our  glossary 
or  index  of  Italian  terms  used  in  music,  that  pupils  and  composers 
may  un^rstand  each  ather. 

Ada^o   14^ 

Andante  12,998 

Allegro  198 

Your  insertion 'of  this  will  oblige  yonr'a  truly, 

W.  H.  CUTLER 

London,  FehrVary  S6, 18S4. 


We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Cutler  for  calling  our  attention  to  this 
subject.  At  page  308  ofouttliird  volume  will  be  found  aa  article 
on  Maelzel'a  Metronome ;  but  it  was  principally  descriptive. 
Since  that  article  Was  vcitteu  we  have  considered  the  matter  a 
little  more  attentively,  and  we  are  led  to  doubt  the  utility  (strange 
aa  it  may  seem)  ot  all  terms  which  are  employed  to  convey  the 
notion  of  time.  And  the  reasons  are  obvious.  Here  h  an  inatm- 
ment  by  which  can  be  affixed  an  absolutely  certain  rate.  The  com- 
poser who  assigns  one  of  the  numbers  to  bis  composition,  is  sure  to 
have  it  performed  in  the  precise  time  he  proposes.  All  other 
symbols  must  be  uncertain,  for  Adagio  means  one  thing  at  Paris, 
another  at  Vienna,  and  another  at  Iiondon.  There  is  also  an 
evil  of  the  greatest  magnitude  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  practice 
of  employing  words  instead  ofnumbers— the  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion of  terms  to  which  no  exact  meaning  can  be  assigned.  We 
daily  observe  composen  rmding  their  imaginationi  for  new 
phrases,  not  a  whit  more  intelligible  than  the  old,  though  intended 
to  make  the  time  more  certain. 

There  iinot  a  man  in  Europe  probably  to  whom  musicians  would 
more  readily  aMign  the  task  of  fixing  the  scale  of  the  several  de- 
grees of  movement,  or  more  willingly  defer,  than  to  Mr.  Ctementi. 
But  what  possible  benefit  CBS  it  effect  ?  A  metronome  must  be 


referred  to  in  order, to  ascertain  the  movement  of  the  adagio  or  the 
allegro,  even  when  fixed.  The  eeaieat  method  theo  is  to  make  a 
numerical  adjustment  at  once.  And  if  it  Jlw  objected  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  such  an  instrument  as  a  metrQnoroe  forbids  its  universal 
adoption,  a  pendulum  might  be  made  the  ataodard,  and  U  is  within 
every  body's  power  to  provide  a  graduated  ribband  with  a  weight 
at  the  entl.  Ooe  of  the  commoDest  yard-wina,  indeed,  that  is 
sold  in  the  ahops,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  barrel  having'  a  move- 
able pivot,  upon  which  the  ribband  is  rolled,  would  answer  every 
purpose.  Hut  why  should  not  the  makers  of  piano  fortes  contrive 
to  attach  to  their  instruments  a  small  box  with  a  graduated  pendu- 
lum !  Tills  it  should  seem  would  at  once  place  a^andard  within 
every  binij 's  i  cacli  at  the  *  crj-  moment  and  in  the  precise  situation 
ivlifio  ii  M  iinlod, and  thus  do  a  way  the  necessity  of  loading  the  lan- 
guage of  music  with  a  multiplicity  of  terms  as  useless  as  endless. 

I  To  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  phraseology  now  in  use,  we 
shall  Bul^ain  a  list  of  terms,  with  the  nnmbera  of  Maelzel'a  metro- 
nomes, which  some  of  the  most  celebrated  composers  of  Europe 
have  adopted.  When  such  men  differ  to  such  an  extent,  it  is 
plainly  impossible  to  adopt  any  certain  method  except  numbers 
are  resorted  lo,  and  h  iieii  it  in  coiMiderod  how  much  a  composition 
suITcrsby  tlic.'ilightcHt  ncccli'ration  or  retardation  ofllie  movement, 
nothing  cnii  seem  more  desirable  than  that  a  moacii  should  exist 
by  which  the  ideas  of  tlio  composer  himself  should  be  generally 
communicable.  This  precL^ion  the  adoption  of  numbers  alone 
cati  ensure.  We  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  conipo^ers  to 
assign  a  numerical  and  determinate  term  to  their  composil ions, 
and  we  see  no  difficulty  or  objection  to  the  addition  of  a  pendulum 
to  instruments  9s  we  have  suggested,  tvhich  .at  once  not  .only 
obviates  all  the  difficulty,  but  erects  a  standard  in. the  tnost  easy 
and  the  fittest  possible  manner.  ; 
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ON  THE  JUST  OBJECTS  OF  MUSIC. 


"X*]!  r.  luiih'icnl  tike  the  moral  wor1<l  has  been  ohen,  we  may  indeed 
s:u  pt'i'iii'i unlit ,  rxhorlpd  to  listen  to  the  Biiggi-sfions  of  reason 
iii.-.lcuil  ul'  lulluit  tag  its  impulees,  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  plea- 
snrcs  n  hich  are  presented  to  our  senses.  We  ought,  say  our  in- 
structors, in  botbspecies  ofetbics,  to  be  gratified  only  when  tlic 
object  is  consistent  vithTirtue,  with  tbe  highest  and  besi  purposes 
to  which  art  can  address  itself.  A  French  author,  M.  Villnlenii, 
in  hia  Itecherehcs  sut  Vannhgie  dc  (a  Masiqiie  avee  lex  nrls  qui  mil 
pour  objet  rimilalion  de  //iiigagi.;  has  so  strongly  insisted  upon 
this  point,  that  nc  have  been  teiiijited  to  translate  a  portion  ofhi-t 
argument.  Not  tlial  we  entertain  any  vory  sanguine  luipes  of 
stiiyina;  the  popular  judgment  in  its  dcdcenl,  it'  its  courst  doivn- 
II  ardn.  Thf  objection  has  subsisted  almost  ever  since  music  tiub- 
sisled.  In  truth,  like  other  ladies,  Polyhymnia  has  been  much 
addicted  to  ToUow  new  fashions.  Paleatrina  saved  her  from  ex- 
pulsion from  the  church  on  account  of  this  very  biltng.  Metas- 
(asio  and  Arteaga,  and  indeed  all  moral  musicians,  have  repeated 
'  the  comptaint.  We  therefore  only  fulfil  our  calling  by  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  the  backsliders  of  the  present  age  from  for- 
getting that  music  haa  higher  purposes  than  merely  tickling  the 
ear.  The  question  ia,  are  oiir  hearts  as  much  touched  as  those  of 
fbrmer  genemtidns  I  We 'shall  not  preteui^  to  determine  so 
doubtful  a  matter. 

If  In  the  diversity  of  judgments  which  we  form  upon  music  our 
opinions  wav«r,  it  b  because'  trusting  too  implicit^  to  the  mere 
guidance  of  oUr  aenwa  (which  are  eooBtantljr  modified  bj  certain 
habits  or  affections,  varying  according  to  climate,  piece,  age,  dia- 
position,  health,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances)  we  are 
necessarily  subjected  to  contradictioni,  which  keep  us  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  doubt  and  uncotluiity  as  lo  what  is  really  good  and 
bcautifiil.  Hence  that  versatility  in  our  tastes  and  opinions, 
which  causes  us  to  rgect  aa  bad  what  we  hud  before  found 
agreeable,  as  well  ea  what  atlachee  ns  to  particular  things,  whilst 
othen  reject  them,  preferring  then  iriiich  displease  us.   I  shall 
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here  hazard  some  reflcctioiiB,  irlu^  0°  l>£U>f  ftppUed  to  music 
will  pcrbapa  render  my  remarks  more  clear. 

1  attribute  a  great  part  of  our  crrora  iu  music  to  t;io  principal 
causes — Grst^tu  that  love  of  uovelty  which  is  in  souii;  mca.-<urc  boru, 
with  IU ;  secondly,  to  the  empire  of  faftbit  to  which  we  almoaL 
alwa^  yield  without  hsviiig  eveift  »v§gici(Ut,  of  u  doiqg.  la 
eSect,  that  lave  of  oovelty  which  genainUyprodiueiiacouiiilenGy 
of  taste,  is  perhaps  more  the  effect  of  the  natural  weakness  of  our 
organization  than  of  a  caprictoos  disposition.  Our  senses  cannot 
for  any  length  of  time  remain  susceptible  of  ibe  hboiq  suiisuiiuii,  or 
receive  with  the  same  pleasure  a  frequent  repetition  of  Ihu  smue 
impresuon.  The  excess  of  prolonged  sen^ulions  wastes  Ihe 
!«trength  of  the  sense  which  receives  Iheni  :  renewed  loo  souii  iir 
too  oflen  they  engender  haliely,  whicli,  in  ils  turn,  produces  dia- 
gusL  Nevertheless,  this  ineousiitcncy  in  aur  tastcn,  or  rather 
this  weakness  of  our  organization  is  such,  that  although  every  onct 
of  us  is  easily  persuaded  that  heaUh  ^nd  hdppnen  depend  (iecea> 
sarily  on  the  harmony  of  all  the  pafU  of  our  being,  and  tlt^t  all 
which  disturbs  Ibis  harmony  must  of  consequence  iigure  the  beallh, 
yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  content  with  tlmt  tranquil  and  ooifonu 
state  which  constitutes  happiness  and  health,  because  in  Ibis  state 
our  sensations  arc  always  regularly  and  uniforoily  the  same,  and 
tie  are  only  alive  to  a  certain  well  being  which  prohibits  Ihe  enjoy- 
ment of  any  very  lively  pleasure,  and  we  have  seldom  suRicienI 
command  ovt^r  our  iiiclinalions  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  peaceable 
enjojiiienl  of  mere  licaltli  nnd  linppiuesjj  ;  ue  more  commonly  seek 
a  btllcr,  which  wt*  never  liiul  ;  we  imagine  necessities  which  we 
change  at  the  insligutJon  of  caprice,  and  then  only  multiply  our 
privations  and  increase  our  miseries.  Habit,  wltii^  is  a  dispo> 
sition  entirely  apposed  to  love  of  n»Telty,it  consequently  created 
in  a  totally  diSerept  mf^er.  It  is  prpduped  by  the  effect  of 
agreeable  but  moderate  sensations,  which  repeated  at  intervals  of 
time  not  near  enough  to  weaken  the  impressions,  but  aufficiontly 
so  tocnahlcugto  preserve  apleesurcable  recollection  of  them,  keep 
alive  in  us  a  desire  to  renew  such  impressions.  Now  as  all  our 
wants,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  proceed  from  oar  iaclinalious 
and  pleasures,  it  follows  that  whenever  the  economy  of  our  frame 
is  modi^ed  either  by  a^  or  Uluc^  or  auy  other  natural  or  ibrtui- 
.tous  ciroaijHteiw,,  wbi*%  change  fuu  iacUaaUi^  taides,  and 
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pleasures,  tre  yield  without  knowing,  and  even  without  perceiving 
it,  to  the  empire  which  habit  posBesac!!  over  our  Keiues  ;  we  Xhin 
confound  that  which  belongs  to  our  tastt-s  with  thiit  nhirh  (lartiikcs 
of  the  essence  and  nature  of  things  themselves  ;  nnd  in  shnrt,  ti> 
make  use  of  an  expression  of  Horace,  "  Declpimur  specie  recti," 
"We  are  deceived  by  the  kemblance  of  truth."  The  involnotary 
propeniity  which  nalnraHj  dispoeea  as  to  think  that  wbich  pleases 
us  good  and  beaUtiibl,  and  that  which  displenKes  vn  the  contrar}-, 
prompts  ua  to  form  such  different  opinions  upon  the  nnme  thing  ; 
and  although  we  may  he  assured  thut  thcsi!  opinions  uoiild  lie 
true  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  seeinp  and  feeling  eiirli,  llipy  urn 
nevertheless  gi^nerally  falxe,  above  atl  in  the  imitative  arts  ;  fur 
the  true  end  of  this  specica  of  srienco  is,  less  to  flatter  the  senses  of 
those  who  enjoy  them,  than  to  give  thciu  an  exact  idea  of  the  object 
of  imitation.  But  it  belongs  no  more  to  our  senses  to  judge  ex- 
clusively of  what  is  beaulifiil  in  the  arts,  than  of  what  is  good  or 
bid,  decent  or  boneet,  just  or  utjnsi,  in  morals  :  for  fVequenlly 
lint  wbich  flatten  (hero  most  may  bcconie  o&nsive,  or  b  so 
already  in  many  respeets ;  and  .hence  all  opinions  fbnaed  on  the 
perfection  of  music  E>y  the  tesUmony  of  the  senses  alone,  ought  at 
least  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful,  if  not  as  absolutely  fiilse  and 
entirely  contrary  to  reason. 

"  As  to  pleasure,"  saj-s  Socrates,  "  I  am  aware  that  it  assumes 
more  than  one  form  ;  end  we  mu3t  begin  by  examining  it,  and 
considering  what  is  its  nature.  On  hearing  it  merely  mentioned 
we  should  take  it  ffar  a  siinple  thing ;  nererthelaBi  it  appears  un- 
der forms  oT  every  spedes,  and  in  some  respects  different  among 
tbemselves.  We  say  Qiat  a  debauchee  mjoja  pleasure  in  libertin- 
ism {  0iBt  the  modmte  man  tastes  it  in  die  exercise  of  temper- 
ance t  tkat  the  fed,  filled  witb  abeurd  opinions  and  hopea,  baa  his 
sbare-of  pleasure;  and  that  the  sage  finds  it  in  wisdom.  Now  if 
we  were  to  say  that  these  two  kinds  of  pleasure  were  alibe,  should 
we  not  incur  the  just  title  of  foobJ 

"  Protarcui — It  b  true  Socrates,  that  they  spring  from  contrary 
sources;  but  they  are  not  for  that  reason  opposed  to  one  another; 
for  how  should  pleasure  not  be  that  which  is  most  like  pleasure; 
that  is  to  say,  itself  to  itself. 

Saeratet — By  that  means,  my  friend,  colour,  as  colour,  difiers 
in  nadring  from  colour;  neverUieleia  we  all  knoir  that  Usek,  be- 
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aides  being  different  to  while,  i>  totally  opposed  to  it.  In  like 
maoner;  by  considering  genus  alone,  one  figure  is  the  same  an  ano- 
ther; but  if  1VC  compare  the  different  species  together,  there  are 
some  perfectly  opposite,  and  others  infinitely  diversified.  We 
shall  find  many  other  things  to  which  this  applies.  Do  not  attach 
belief  to  the  reason  you  have  juit  alleged,  which  confounds  the 
most  apposite  objects.  I  think  tre  may  discover  pleasures  to  varj  . 
in  their  species. 

*'  Pratsrcv*— -Perhaps  then  are  some,  but  they  do'  sot  dis- 
prore  the  opinion  wfakb  I  defend  ?" 

"  Socntlet — That  is,  we  say  that  these  pleasures  being  unlike, 
you  will  not  cell  them  by  another  name,  for  yon  say  all  things 
irhich  are  agreeable  arc  good.  No  one  indeed  will  dispute  with 
you,  that  what  is  agreeable  is  not  agreeable.  But  most  pleasures 
beiiif;  bad,  and  some  only  good,  as  wc  maintain,  you  will  neverthc' 
less  call  them  all  good;  although,  if  obliged  to  confess,  they  are 
different.  What  common  quality  do  you  then  perceive  in  good 
and  bad  pleasures,  which  induces  you  to  give  then)  both  a  good 

It  would  he  easy,  as  may  be  seen,  to  reflito  by  ^similar  u-gumeDt 
the  opinion  of  those  who  make  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  mnsic 
and  other  imitative  arts,  to  consist  merely  in  the  sensual  pleasure 
which  they  cause  ;  for  if  we  are  to  judge  of  real'beauty  in  the 
arts,  solely  by  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  tfaem,  without 
any  restrictions  as  to  the  iujurioua  consequences  which  may  be  the 
result  of  this  pleasure,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  great  variety  of 
tastes,  this  beauty  would  be  purely  arbilinry,  depending  for  its 
existence  on  opinion,  and  having  nothing  real  about  il ;  which  ar- 
gument is  not  warrantable  cither  in  an  absolute  or  relative  sense. 
Virat  is  an  absolute  sense — because  beauty,  consisting  in  the  unal- 
tenble  order  and  hamony  of  all  the  parts,  in  the  exact  proportiou 
wbidi  these  parte  bear  to  each  other  as  well  as  well  as  b>  the  whole, 
and  in  the  «xBot  degrees  In  wldch  thaw  diflbrent  parts  concur  in 
the  general  effect,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  ihetn  conditions, 
are  fulfilled  in  the  admirable  and  vast  whole  which  the  universe' 
offers  to  our  view :  thus  there  exists  a  visible  type  of  true  and  ab- 
solute beauty.  Secondly,  in  a  relative — because  neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  sane  conditious  are  also  often  fulfilled  in  many 
or  even  in  all  the  sepanle  parls  of  the  universe,  whether  they  ar« 
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ejaniined  as  to  genus  or  species,  or  n  liether  Ihcj  arc  coBsidered 
relatively  to  one  gcueral  end,  or  to  a  particular  aiid  iadividuiil 
State,  analagous  to  the  cDd  prescribed  to  tbeni  by  natiire,  ThiH 
true  beauty  conaiats  also  id  a  relative  sense. 
'  By  comparing  therefore,  by  this  principle,  all  that  falls  uiwter 
tlie  cognizance  ofhearingand  ii|;bt  (Tor  these  are  the  only  Miwea 
whii;ll  nre  privileged  to  judge  of  beauty,  those  of  smelling  and 
feeling  being  limited  to  grossersenaation;)!!  is  evident  that  we  may 
be  able  (o  discover  modcb  of  real  beauty,  and  thai  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  determine  its  rules  with  respect  to  ttao  arts. 

If  itbeimpossible  to  deny  that  beauty  really  docs  exist,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly not  less  impossible  to  prove  that  what  is  really  beautiful  can 
qever  become  really  ugly,  nor  that  what  b  really  ugly  can  ever 
become  really  beaatiful ;  for  as  a  thing  is  not  beautiful  because  it 
pleuei,  bat  becwiae  itoughtto  please,  being  really  and  eaBentially 
beautifol,  and  ft  thing  is  not  ugly  becaiue  it  di^leases,  but  be- 
ofjine  it  onffht  to  diapleaM,  being  t«^Uy  aa4  fiMentially  oglyi 
ftwdamental  priociplee  of  beauty  niut  exitt,  and  it  ii  only  the 
absence  of  these  principles  which  produce  deformity. 

We  can  never  Judge  infallibly  of  what  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  good 
or  bad,  Just  or  ui^ust,  &;c,  by  the  medium  of  the  senses,  or  the  soul. 
If  so,  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  same  thing  could  be 
both  beautiful  and  ugly — beautiful  to  those  persons  whom  it  might 
please,  and  ugly  to  others  whont  it  might  displease  ;  from  whence 
would  result  the  obscure  con!iC(|ucBce,  that  beauty  did  not  really 
«^  in  the  olycct  itwl^  but  in  the  pleasurable  ■entioMnla  whidt 
it  exeites.  Kow  if  be^aly  resided  i|i  tke  pleaBurable  B«naatiou 
mly,  it  would  follow  tlu^t  all  pleasure  must  be  ^saentiallybeauUful, 
and  (;onsequently  that  a  shameful  and  criminal  pleasure  would  be 
fsseutially  beautiful,  which  theory  would  destroy  every  moral 
principle. 

I  would  now  combat  a  prejudice  injurious  to  the  progri'ss  ul' 
music,  and,  if  it  were  poaiible,  destroy  il.  1  should  have  more 
confidence,  if,  like  M.  Arteaga,  1  had  the  lalciit  to  follow  up  and 
attack  this  prejudice  at  ita  root,  by  strong  and  unanswerable 
reasons—such  for  eKomple  «a  the  foUowiog,  which  supports  h  hat 
1  have  just  advanced : — "To  one  pf  these  propositions  therefore 
you  must  agree,  either  tint  tl|e  {mblic  ore  not  judges  of  music, 
which  vnuld  b«  k  patf^Mt  T  t^  your  iqiagiwi?  relation  be- 
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oir  vtiB  ivat  ouu#i  af  uosrc.  3^ 
tmwn  the  repr«eetit«tionttad  the  tiring  repraaenied  ia  not  HeceHsary 
to  effect.  This  is  the  universal  and  puerile  aophism, which,  reduced 
to  a  maxim  by  ignorance,  and  tupporled  by  prejudice,  would 
occasion  ihe  pxterminalion  of  all  the  fide  arts.  1  would  rppiy  to 
these  Hkilful  defenders  of  folly,  when  were  the  public  cotiNtitiiled 
competent  judges  of  taste  in  arts  or  letters?  By  whnt  sovcreifrn 
decision,  by  what  tribunal  has  a  decree  been  issued,  so  dratruclive 
of  our  moat  exquisite  pteaBureal  The  public  ate  nble  to  judge  of 
their  own  pleasures,  but  they.arc  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  competeBt 
judges  of  the  Beautiful ;  which  lerni  is  not  applied  to  thnt  which 
engenders  any  kind  of  delight,  but  only  to  that  which  gives  tliat 
ipeciea  of  delr^t  which  ia  the  child  of  obsei^ation  attd  reflation. 
The  pleasure  whlA  thou  penons  enjoy  who  do  not  imdentuil 
nnuic,  ia  merely  a  wriea  ef  matei^al  and  mechanical  aensations, 
simply  produced  by  the  natural  melody  inherent  in  all  hermofiic 
sounds,  and  which  they  would  enjoy  as  much  in  the  warbling  of  a. 
nightingale  as  in  the  performance  of  a  singer ;  and  if  they  talk  ot 
this  pleasure,  if  they  are  contented  with  it,  and  go  only  ftir  this  to 
the  theatre,  and  yet  incline  to  the  decision  of  the  vulgar,  I  cannot 
oppose  it.  But,  Oh  sovereign  beauty  of  Music  t  Oh  Imitation^ 
daughtffl'of  Heavenl  Idonot  present  myself  beibre  your  ahara 
with  such  bvmble  tontinrata.  When  I  go  to  the  tiMatre  to  pay 
tbw  ray  tribtrta  ofadoraticm,  I  htnr  irithhi  ne  the  pride  of  bting 
a  rtaawabli  erefltarc,  and  of  wlsbitig,  while  I  indulge  my  sodnU- 
Uty,topi«Nn«dtBprivil<^esof  my  nature." 

Too  nneb  iidporlance  cannot  be  attHched  to  the  propagation  of 
the  prineiplw  of  H.  Arteaga,  and  to  render  society  sensible  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  which  proceed  from  the  opinions  of  those 
who  assert  that  by  beauty  ought  to  be  appreciated  the  pleasure 
which  the  arts,  and  particularly  music,  produce.  The  danger  of 
these  consequences  is  the  more  imminent  in  music,  by  reason  of  the 
powor  whkh  the  txpteaAaa  of  the  voice,  its  natiml  instrument, 
pooeenee  met  the  bemi  t  Ar,  as  the  end  of  mtnlc  is  to  express 
iMtaMBts,  and  as  the  seAtittentB  which  ghnns  the  most  pleasure 
annotfthm^  the-lMat  ot  the  most  uiefhl,  bat  ofteti  qiritb  the 
coMtrarf ,  it  fblloWa  that  If  tbii  ^tecies  of  pleasure  constituted  the 
beBstiAil  h>  mHnc,  the  moat  beaottAil  would  be  somethnes  the 
BKNt  ifr^uditiBl  to  nMrala ;  hat  If,  on  the  coUttary,  by  the  plett' 
sure  which  nuaic  oaglil  to  cause,  it  itndenltMd  a  plenure  capable' 
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afesciting  the  love  of  moral  conduct  and  virtue,  it  is  necessarily 
distiaguished  from  other  kinds  of  pleasure.  This  pleasure  then 
muat  be  pure  and  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  free  from  every  thing  tlmt 
may  cause  the  least  disorder  in  tbe  heart  or  the  miud ;  that  it 
ovghi  to  derive.its  source  from  what  is  really  beautiful,  and  good 
io  every  Hiue  i  thd  U  cannot  even  exiat  inAmfmitBd.y  ol  tbeae 
two  qonlitiet,  the  good  and  the  beantifiil,  uaitinK  and  concurring 
fat  tbe  aaine  effect ;  that  it  ought,  in  short,  to  shed  delist  through 
the  senses,  and  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  eoul  by  puritying  and 
strengthening  the  miud.  But  as  all  men  are  not  equally  diaposed 
to  judge  rightly  of  music,  there  are  yet  precautions  to  prevent 
their  being  deceived  as  to  the  pleasure  they  ought  to  seek,  and  ihe 
followingrules  are  prescribed  by  Plato: — "1  agree  wilh  the  vul- 
gar, that  music  should  be  judged  by  Ihe  pleasure  it  causes,  not  to 
theittiUion,  but  that  tbe  finer  music  is  that  which  most  delights 
persons  afUate  wlio  an  otberwiM  ■ajBmently  ioatnwtfld)  aadatill 
Iietler  is  that  which  creates  etyoyaient  in  one  person  only,  who  ia 
eminently  distioguidied  tot  virtae  and  edncatum;  andtfce  reason 
why  1  iasut  on  the  virtna  of  those  who  are  to  judge  of  these  sub- 
jeqta  it,  thtitbeaidea  the  prudence  which  ianeeemwy  to  tliefn,the]r 
nuiBt  poBseea  courage ;  in  ehort,itiB  not  rigfat:f<>rhim  n^aMUmes 
the  office  of  judge,  to  borrow  from  t)ie  lights  of  others  wherew'ith 
to  illuminate  his  own  decisions,  nor  to  suffer  himself  to  be  discon- 
certed  by  the  acclamations  of  Ihe  many  or  by  his  own  igncwance." 

Thus  is  it  that  we  ge^terally  judge  of  the  meril  of  theatrical  per- 
formances and  mod^  music,  lustead  of  exciting  authors  ici 
Gonfbnn  in  their  productions  to  the  rules  of  the  truly  bi!aiiiirul,by 
renderingthem  attei\tive  to  (he  advice  of  the  learned,  who  would 
be  able  to  enlighten  them,  we  deliver  them  up  to  tbe  tribunal  «C 
public  o^ion,  and  give  them  for  their  judges  a  nuiltilpdo,  mostly 
Cjompoeed  of  persons  either  igaorant,  or  blinded  by  pngudice  and 
animated  by  various  passions;  and  we  thus  in  some  manner  oblige 
them  to  abandon  those  principles  which  ought  to  direct  them. — 
All  our  opinions  in  music  are  in  general  established  on  what  we 
call  good  taste,  and  this  good  taste,  being  founded  only  on  opinion, 
constantly  varies;  it  has  nothing  certain  or  fixed;  it  is.  every 
where  the  effect  of  certain  habits  and  associations  appertaining  to 
the  iqanncrsy  or  to  circumstances  relative  to  climate  or  country, 
rather  than  to  natiunl  and  dfimoDstrable  principles. 
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It  would  not  be  at  all  reasonable  to  beAere,  thnl  tbU  accidental 
disposition  oPthe  luinj,  which  makes  ng  consider  the  aame  Ibinga 
sometime))  good,  and  sometimes  bad,  sometimes  beautiful,  some- 
times ugly,  according  to  time,  place,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  wc  ure  placed,  >ilioulil  be  the  infallible  method  of  discover- 
ing what  invariably  coiMtitiiten  the  really  benuliful.  Because 
certain  viiinda  please  the  tiute  of  some  persons,  and  dixplea-'e  the 
taste  of  others,  it  does  not  nece!»arily  follow  that  those  viands 
shonld  be  better  or  worse  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same 
persons  irould  have  attributed  different  qualities  to  them,  if  cer- 
tain habits  had  not  prevLou>jly  disposed  their  tastes  to  judge  dit- 
fer«nlty.  It  is  with  arts  as  with  aliment ;  those  things  which  man 
has  receiTed  immediutely  from  nature  to  satisfy  his  wants  or  to 
procure  him  useful  enjoyment,  generally  please  all  people,  of 
every  country,  and  in  all  seasons.  Tastes  do  not  begin  to  vary 
until  the  qualities  of  those  things  have  been  arbitrarily  modified 
and  vitiated  by  the  encroachments  of  art,  at  least  not  till  the 
organs  are  altered  by  illness,  age,  bad  organization,  or  certain 
habits,  which  remove  us  from  our  natural  state.  Activity  and 
noise  please  youth,  while  on  the  contrary  they  weary  age.  Tlie 
sedentary  life  of  a  studious  man,  and  the  quietude  requisite  to  his 
meditations,  could  not  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  the  worId,acctia- 
tomed  to  the  tuniultuaus  storm  of  society.  We  may  say  the  aame 
of  our  tastes  in  music.  Lively  and  brilliant  music  does  not  dis- 
please infUncy  and  youth,  because  it  is  conformable  to  the  habits  of 
(hese  a^cs;  but  it  is  generally  troublesome  to  a  man  of  middle 
as;c,  whose  sen^ics  are  calmer.  It  would  incommode  and  even 
fatigue  an  old  man,  ivliose  senses,  worn  out  by  age,  have  no  longer 
strength  to  support  violent  sensational.  Music  which  it  agreeable 
tu  a  man  habituated  tu  seclusion  and  meditation,  would  be  too 
quiet  and  dull  for  a  soldier,  accustomed  to  warlike  exercises  and 
the  din  of  arms.  Lastly  music  which  inspires  the  calm  of  repose 
and  pleasure,  would  Im  imnpportable  to  a  heart  torn  with  r^- 
motae  or  bnntliig  with  the  desire  of  revenge. 

The  real  cause  of  our  errors,  whenever  we  judge  by  onr  sema- 
lioni,  proceed  from  our  being  pre-occupied  with  the  imprestioas 
nrnde  an  onrsenses ;  we  therefore  do  not  sufficiently  examine  the 
eamee  which  produce  these  impressiotm,  nor  the  particnlsr  or  ac- 
cidental dispuflftiims  of  onr  seme*  at  die  moment  they  are  received. 
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Wo  (heoce  alH'ays  .iiiriRiito  i|imlilics  to  the  external  object  occi- 
aioning  thrsf  sensutiuiui,  unalogous  to  the  effect  produced.  It  bc- 
ciiiiies  tlicii  ncceiitiBry,  and  even  indispensable,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  form  a  judgment  on  the  nature  and  character  of  things  which 
act  on  our  eenees,  not  to  slop  at  the  first  impression,  but  atten- 
tively to  examiiw  tfa«  oceanwwt  nretttnttances  irhick  may  hun  d»* 
ranged  the  natural  nIatioiH  that  reallj  exist  betwew  oamJTee 
and  tlie  acting  cause.  It  is  consequently  very  important  for  tu  to 
distinguish  well  between  the  opinions  which  we  form  from  our 
own  feelings,  and  the  exact  knowledge  which  we  acquire  by  reflec' 
tion  and  reason ;  for  it  is  this  which  constitutes  true  science.  To 
Jiel  is  not  to  judge,  and  to  believe  is  not  to  ftnoto.  Feeling  is 
linitad  exduAively  to  all  that  Bpringi  from  the  senses,  it  belongs 
to  all  animal* ;  bnt  judgment  results  from  reason,  from  comparing 
the  different  relationa  which  moral  and  physical  objects  have  be- 
tween themselves  and  ua )  and  it  ia  only  by  this  intelligence  which 
rectifies  the  errorsof  oar  8eBees,illnniiBea  our  reason,  and  elevates 
us  above  the  other  Mimah,  that  we  are  really  instructed.  It  ia 
byaconrse  ef  reasoning  that  we  are  enabled  to  extend  our  hnow- 
led^,  and  it  ia  by  thifi  means  that  we  succeed  inpw&ctingU. 

There  ere  nnmerona  opportunities  of  percMving  that  ow 
feelings  can  give  us  bat  one  idea  of  what  is  actually  piw^g 
within  ua,  and  they  are  not  sufficient  to  enlighten  us  on  the  nature 
and  character  of  thecause  of  the  impression  on  oursensee.  The 
idea  thus  received  from  them  ought  then  only  to  be  considered  as 
a  simple  opinion  or  doubtful  knowledge,  and  not  as  an  exact  cog- 
nizance of  what  isin  itself  the  cause  which  affects  our  seuHes.  If 
then  the  organ  of  hearing  is  not  more  exempt  from  error  than 
thoAB  of  feeling,  toate,  and  idght,  we  ouaot  trust  blindly  to  im 
teBtlmony  wiAontiacanringthe  riik  of  being  daeeimd.  TUi  it 
the  foct  with  regard  to  music,  wbenever  we  yield  wittout  reflection 
tothe  irregular  andcapricious  impulses  of  our  taste  ;  and  it  would 
happen  to  ua  in  many  other  circumstances,  if  reflection  and  reason 
did  not  sometimes  rectify  the  testimony  of  hearing,  when  that  organ 
'  receives  the  sensation  of  cMtain  tones  or  sounds  which  do  not 
realty  exist. 

It  is  necessary  then,  in  order  to  determine  and  fix  cur  judg- 
ments, that  there  should  exist  ia  ua  a  lees  material  ftculty  than 
onrsenMi,  IflSi  .af acted  by  Uk  altotatioM  •(  Uw  bmly  ;  and  this 
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faculty  can  only  be  the  understanding,  which  causes  reflection  aud 
reason,  and  without  which  we  should  possess  nothing  certain.  In 
order  also  to  fix  our  judgments  in  an  invariiiblc  nnJ  cfrrtain  man- 
ner, there  must  exist  in  our  nature  a  means  ol'oDiuiJiii  isiiii  neillitr 
doubtful  nor  versatile,  like  the  testimony  ofour  seniles.  Now  this 
mramt  <rf comparison  can  only  be  .that  univeml  harmony  which  b 
poraeptifale  througheut  nature,  ud  which  in  nothing  disobeys  the 
eternal  laws  of  order.  This  hannony  ia  the  only  type  ot  the 
really  beautiful,  good,  and  jusL  It  is  to  this  mastcr'plece  of  in- 
finite wisdom  that  all  the  arts  ought  to  be  referred,  when  we  wish 
to  appreciate  in  them  true  merit  and  )>eauly. 

This  being  determined,  it  ia  evident  that  to  judge  well  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  in  music,  we  ought  not  tostop  either  at  our 
own  feelings  or  at  those  of  the  million,  until  we  arc  well  convinced 
that  the  sentiment  excited  is  really  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  aud 
the  good,  which  result  both  morally  and  physically  from  the  great- 
est possible  conformity  oftluiaTl  to  the  eternal  laws  of  order  and 
harmony.  Mere  practice  in  the  arts  does  not  suffice  to  enlighten 
us  as  to  what  constitutes  thur  beauty  and  perfection  ;  this  ptac- 
tic^  on  the  contrary,  when  not  accompanied  hy  reflection  and 
Hond  judgment,  only  deceires  us  by  habituating  us  to  things  which 
reason  disapproves,  as  opposed  to  the  laws  of  order. 

The  greatest  danger  is,  however,  that  the  practical  errors 
which  have  first  seduced  ua  should  be  confirmed  by  habit,  and  that 
deceived  by  our  feelings  wc  should  confuund  the  real  with  the  fac- 
titious beauties  of  urt;  fiii' It  i^  then  diiiicult  to  discover  their 
errore,  and  equally  daiijueiuu^  openly  to  attack  Ihem,  defended 
as  they  are  by  a  multitude  of  blind  partisans,  always  ready  to 
uuta  in  their  dflence,  and  who  are  not  susc«pUble  of  the  powers  ' 

reason. 
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The  obvioni  impulse  iriuck  mnaic  has  recently  received  in  tliis' 
country,  and  tte  efforts  tomuib  ita  AHlisioii,  wUch  are  to  viribly 
maldng  in  vuioiu  directions  at  the  commencenient  of  this  Beaton, 
liave  determined  ui  1o  anticipate,  in  point  of  time  and  arrange- 
ment, the  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in  London,  with  which 
we  have  annually  presented  our  readers. 

The  City  Amateur  Concerts,  the  Vocal  nnd  the  Orlfi^h,  have 
all  ceased;  mIiv  the  former  were  abandoned  is  not  easily  to  be 
comprehended,  except  imlt'td  llie  cause  is  to  be  (raced  to  the 
satiety  and  weariness  which  are  generally  found,  altera  very  short 
time,  to  invade  and  to  conclude  the  energetic  management  of  an 
wn^vr-direction,  if  tacceiritil.  '  The  Vocal  Concerta  appear  - 
to  bave  been  &irly  worn  out ;  not  that  they  lacked  either  ability 
in  the  conduct,  or  variety  in  the  eeleetion,  or  talent  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  for  the  proprietoiB  were  professors  of  the  most 
eatablbhed  judgment ;  the  bills  exhibited  a  very  just  proportion 
of  classical  music,  interspersed  with  the  richest  novelties  of  the 
time,  and  the  performers  had  a  solid  foundation  in  the  intrinsic 
excellence  of  the  finest  English  talent,  and  that  too  exalted  and 
refined  in  execution  by  long  continued  and  asaocinted  practice — 
to  these  were  added  the  most  cUstingulalied  fordgn  artists,  ac- 
cording to  the  fluccession  in  which  they  vhnted  tUs  country ;  but 
alt  would  not  suffice:  It  should  stem  as  if  notldng  could  resist 
the  love  of  mere  chanf^e  which  forms  so  impulsive  a  characteristic 
of  human  nature  in  general.  Tlicae  concerts,  which  ware  for 
some  years  as  fushionably  and  fully  attended  as  any  in  the 
metropolb,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  gradually  lost  their  supporters  and  expired.  Something 
perhaps  is  attributable  to  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Bartle- 
man — something  to  the  establishment  and  reputation  of  the  Phil- 
bonnoDic,  but  more  we  ajnceraly  believe  to  the  mere  nutabilit}' 
of  the  public  nund. 

Concerning  tke'&ilure  or  nbandonaient  of  tlw  Britiili  CoOr 
cert*,  for  their  dinolntjoii  is  attributable  to  both  tliew  causes, 
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it  is  not  easy  to  spe^  in  raeatured  lerus.  This  attempt  was  said 
to  be  a  Htand  made  for  the  hooor  of  national  art  and  native  artiiits. 
The  profesaore  with  whom  it  originated,  though  few,  were  men  of 
character  and  ability,  and  some  of  them  at  least,  we  know,  had  the 
objects  for  which  they  comented  to  associate  themselves  in  this, 
design,  both  warmly  and  sincNely  at  heart.  The  effort,  how- 
ever, although  ramething  is  to  be  allowed  for  prudence  in  prose- 
eating  an  infant  project,  was  by  no  means  as  strong  as  niight  ham 
been  anticipated,  but  exhibited  a  want  .of  vigour  and  of  unilf  - 
which  can  be  reconciled  only  by  the  auppoAlion,  which  we  believs 
to  be  the  truth,  that  Britisb  muaicianfl  in  tha  geneisT  are  too 
much  absorbed  by  their  private  interests  to  be  able  or  wiUing  to 
unite  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  scheme,  which  has  for  ils 
iinmudiate  object,  the  general  advancement  of  art  and  of  our 
nntional  &me  in  art :  for  the  reasons  we  may  refer  to  the  essay  on 
the  present  state  of  the  English  muriciaa,  at  page  49S^  of  oar 
preceding  volume. — The  case  as  theraia  stated,  bvwsnr  mueh  to 
be  lamented,  is  buttoo  true. 

The  only  permanent  establi^menls  then  now  in  London  are 
the  Ancient  and  Philharmonic  Cancerta,  cluneal  achoob  fbr  the 
preservation  of  andent  and  the  production  of  modem  composi- 
tions, seeking  to  keep  in  recollection  the  memory  of  the  old,  or  to 
introduce  the  excellences  of  modern  style,  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  TheselectionsattheAjicicatConccrt^aswcUasthc 
performers,  Iiaye  necessarily  an  uniformity  that  will  not  require  of 
us  a  regular  detail  of  the  transactions  of  the  concert.  The  only 
alterations  this  season  exhibits,  are,  that  no  Italian  singer  has 
been  hitherto  engaged,  and  that  a  few  glees,  which  come  the  near- 
cat  to  the  date  of  the  compoiitionB  admisaiUe  by  the  rules  of  the 
concerts  (SO  yews)  are  to  be  found  in  the  bills.  In  almost  every 
other  respect  the  arrangenwnis  are  the  same  as  last  year. 

Of  tiuf  philharmonic  we  shall  think  it  right  to  nuJce  a  more  de- 
tailed report. 

It  was  however  deemed  by  some  of  the  profession,  that  a  con- 
cert of  genera!  resort  seemed  wanting  to  the  gratification  of  the 
public  at  large,  for  under  the  restrictions  which  are  laid  upon  the 
admiasion  to  the  subscription  list  of  both  the  Ancient  and  the 
Philharmonic,  neither  of  them  can  be  said  (o  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic; indeed  the  one  has  a  large  nninber  of  Bupernnmentrycdndi- 
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dates,  Mul  the  olber  has  Uiis  year,  for  the  accommodalJon  of  Ihe 
snbscriben,  contrBCted  their  plan.  It  might  therefore  naturally 
enough  be  thought,  that  porfbrnancea  more  readily  acceMiUe, 
would  bo  desirable  to  the  inhabitanH  of  a  metropoli*  hourly  ia- 
eraasliig  its  affluent  and  luxuriaua  {x^ulatioa.  Aeeordingly 
praposah  fbr  nine  Aibeeri^tloa  Conoerti  at  the  Argyll  Begaa, 
oader  tke  joist  aupfua  of  MtMn.  BallaKry,  Biahaa,  Hawca, 
Mori,  and  Wehh,  ^rere  iNiied,  but  lo  ill  mre  they  received  that 
the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  Oratorio*,  therefore,  <Dotr  calM 
"  grand  performances")  were  the  only  places,  until  the  Banefit 
Concerts  should  commence,  that  could  be  said  to  be  open  (a  the 
body  of  the  public.  The  ground  being  thus  narrowed,  a  new 
competitdr  has  appeared  in  the  establishment  of  a  Concert  Spi- 
riluel,  to  oe  held  at  the  Opera-houM  on  the  Fridays  during  Lent. 
Of  both  these  inatitntions  we  shall  also  speak  at  large..  Having 
tbu  dispond  of  the  leading  Guts,  we  shall  proceed  ta  the  detail, 
and  ihall-cowacnoe  at  that  which  must  now  be  eiteanied  the 
grandeot  Aiurce  of  music  in  this  country, 

THE  KING'S  THEATRE. 

In  our  last  Number  we  inserted  the  Opera  dreqlar  as  it  b 
termed,  or  the  bulletin  which'  k  issued  1^  the  proprietois,  to 
announce  to  the  enbseribers  and  the  public  the  nemes  of  the  prin> 
ctpal  performers  eogaged,  and  the  general  outline  ofthearmnge* 

The  history  of  this  establishment  is  certainly  most  curiotis.* 
Its  management  has  oscillated  from  private  persons  to  professors, 
and  has  been  alike  riiiuoiii  lo  cvory  siiccpeding  director,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ebt  r-;,  «lio  liiicd  the  theatre  after  the  seces- 
sion of  Mr.  Waters,  and  he  has  thought  it  provident  to  retire, 
and  yield  bia  place  and  emoluments.f  And  in  truth  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  reinforce  the  concern  with  capital  and  spirit, 
for  though  neither  probably  were  wanting  to  Mr.  Ebers,  yet  re- 
garding, as  he  naturally  did,  the  undertaking  as  an  experiment, 

•  See  Muelcdl  Magaiine  and  Rerhw,  ml.  1,  page  iSO. 

t  The  preient  leMees  are  Menn.  Ckippendiill  and  Yaltop,  laliciton 
ofineBt  respectability  ;  but  it  i>  scarcely  probable  they  are  acting  entirely 
on  their  own  behalf.  The  rent  is  tald  to  be  flO/XX)  per  ammm. 
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and  aa  it  baa  turned  out  oh  «  brief  eiperiment,  he  was  necesBuil; 
deterred  fVom  expetidin^f  any  sucb  enow  a*  the  dilapidated  state 
and  resources  of  the  eoncera  seemed  abioliitely  to  require  to  be 
laid  out  upon  the  house,  the  decoratiDiM,  and  the  scenery.  His 
exertions  were,  we  repeat,  necessarily  limited  alnoet  enttraly  to 
ttoMgi^eBiBBtofsackparferaBenf  and  the  iiMrodnjstian  of  sttrit 
piom  as  ndgbt  ba  KM}  to  prar*  attncti*^  aiid  to  the  eiBbdlltab< 
■B«nl8  that  were  IndispeiHable.  The  preeeat  lessees  proceed  ap- 
pareDtly  upon  a  diflbront  prindple,  toe  th.fr/  have  rqiainted  the 
home,  ipfitted  the  boxes,  superadded  sona  new  eeenoiy  end 
improred'the  <J[d.'  But  still  it  should  seem  they  measvre  their 
expenditure  upon  the  house  rather  by  what  cannot  be  any  longer 
deferred,  than  by  such  a  liberal  alloirance  as  ought  to  be  indulged 
in  preparing  one  of  the  finest  theatres  in  tbe  world  for  one  of 
the  moat  afDuent,  generous,  and  polished  audiences.,  CircOBf 
stanced  however  as  the  King's  Theatre  has  erer  been,  involved 
with  debts,  executions,  suits  in  law  and  equity,  and  embarrass- 
ments  of  every  sort,  it  is  no  wonder  that  new  raanagera  should  be 
more  than  ordinarily  cautions.  The  public  would  indeed  be 
most  eaaentiaUy  served  by  such  n  disporition  of  the  property  aa 
should  at  once  reduce  the  house  to  its  intrinsic  valns.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  there  is  but  too  much  resson  to  believe  that 
the  frequenters  of  the  opera  purchase  their  pleasure  at  a  rate  br 
beyond  its  just  price,  because  they  are  paying  a  per  cottage  for 
the  accumulated  misdeeds  and  errors  committed  by  managers, 
lessees,  and  lawyers,  ever  since  the  building  of  the  new  hoyse. — 
If  (here  be  an  individual  who  could  render  a  statement  of  lliu 
foir  rent  of  the  theatre  and  the  cost  of  the  entertainments,  he 
would  deserve  the  thanks  both  of  managers  and  the  public.  For 
asit  may  jusUy  be  presumed  from  published  and  uncontradicted 
docaniBnts,  the  sums  pidd  are  not  only  f^r  greater  than  those  en- 
joyed by  any  similar  establishment  in  Europe,  but  &r  beyond, 
not  the  outlay  as  it  now  stands,  but  as  it  ought  to  stand,* 

■  The  biugraf^er  of  Roaalni  has  a  chapter  which  hs  enlitles  "  Vltipie 
du  Ihtalre  llaUea."  He  calcaloles  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  antl  he 
■aya  he  regulaleshiii  sccounl  by  thai  of  (lie  King's  Iheatre,  die  (oIbI  Hnniia)  ex- 
uence  afwhichbeBtslexConthe authority arSignorPetrBeclii)(obe1,%]0,000 
tnaat,  or  about  £bO,000.  The  estimate  diis  year,  we  hare  heard,  u  nboal 
£atjaoo.  Ha  males  tbe  compntslhim  and  liM  which  firflaWifbrluiBatepia; 

"  The  or^Bsrjr  receipt  at  tbe  doors    die  theatre  vaiy  ftom  ISOO  to  000 
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liberally  estimated,  mBDOgen  would  lie  freed  from  the  diScHlties 
and  the  reproach  attending  exorbitant  diargea  for  btfxes  and 
admiaaions,*  and  the  public  would  have  their  enlertaintnent  at  its 
just  price.  A  receipt  Daminally  le»  might  alao  have  the  eSect  vt 
curbing  the  immoderate  expectations  of  principal  aingen  and 
dancers,  who,  when  an  Kngliah  engagement  ia  offered  them,  seem 
to  sot  no  bouuda  to  their  cupidity.t   The  house,  as  it  is  now 

Truict.    I  average  diem  at  ISOOfranci  every  day  ortliepurrorniBiice,  and 

Ihreetimeia  week  making  annually    lT2,flOO  Tr. 

The  rent  of  die  boxM  prodoces  9400  frsKi  for  each  ^^r-  \ 
fotBunoe,  making  amualty    34£,<>00 

Average  Receljita   •108,400 

Cabnialion  of  (he  expcnccs  of  ihc  Comic  Opera: 

Mme.  Pasta    3S,000 

Mllta.  Bijonaignora   90,000 

CinIi   IVXX) 

Mori   10,000 

DcMeri    7,000 

Hmu   s,ooa 

Gotia   4,000 

MM.  Garcia   S0,000 

Zuehelll  -.  24,000 

PelFegriiii   21,000 

Bordoeni   20,000 

Uonoldi   is,im 

Levaueur   12,000 

LcKlovicD  ItonoUi  . .  fl,000 

Graziani    8,000 

"  DSrinp;  the  management  of  Mr.  Tnjior,  who  built  (he  present  hounc, 
the  boxes  (bolow  the  range  of  the  gallery)  uied  to  let  on  an  avem^c  for 
;f  200  each.  They  had  grsduall y,  but  not  wholly  without  lliictHBtiDn,  riaen  (a 
£•±50.  Thii  aemon  thcv  are  raised  to  ^^300.  It  i»  "(aled  that  last  year** 
receipts  did  not  meet  the  eipcndidire  hy  f  BOOO,  which  wtr  made  up  lo 
the  then  tcraee  by  the  committee,  although  the  engatrcmenti  were  £13,000 
leu  than  the  previoU!!  aeason.  The  engagement  o(  Sig.  and  Mad.  Roinm 
liWated  at  £2500,    Of  MnJnmu  Calalaiii  heryafler. 

t  Ei.^r.WhcnltossIni  came  to  Ihi^  country  wc  are  credibly  in rormcd  that  nolcss 
a  linn  than  1300^  icaa  asked  for  (he  copy-right  of  the  ojiem  he  was  engaged  lo 
write.  One  publisher  His  ready,  we  liaTe  reason  to  belieie,  to  pay  lOOM. 
aiid another  wenudeistaud  madean  ofleroriOpcr  cent,  beyond  what  any  other 
■hoiild  offer.  The  proposal  wai  rejected.  The  frigid  rcMofloa  of  Zdmint 
cooled  the  miuic-icllers,  and  all  the  olfcn  were  withdrawn.  In  a  Uttle  mentb 
the  tide  was  bo -turned  that  the  only  price  aclnallj  before  the  ptttiMlateTeited 
in  theiale,  wu  lOOO/ranci,  and  that  from  SchleiiBinger,ofP*riiI  RoMinf 
aliadeBinded  lOOgolDeai  for  snj  compoiilion.  Nobody  blle^  aid  nothing 
of  UiGompoMdhBTehMy^  been  printed.   He  lAediii  gaiaeuu  Itaton,  It 


MM.  PrnfTefti   8,000 

Auieltii    4,000 

Uarilla,ri.gi,3eur  ..  M,IKW 

Vocal  Appointmcnls,  total  35:<,OOD 

Chorus  and  Orchestra  ....  80,000 

Dancers,  £c.  &e   55,000 

Fire,  Li^hlini;,  &c.  4c.  ...  S0,000 

Fr.  £. 

Reccljil-i   KjW.ikX)  nr  19,e{i0 

i;s]>eiicc><  -liti.DIX)  or.l8,BQII 

Balance  20,OO0  or  853 
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idorned,  U  rather  oeat  than  splendid.   The  general  colour  u  a 

lig-hl  ^reen,  and  the  draperies  of  .the  curtains  are  nue,  buiufa 
coaree  material.  The  boxes  have  raised  gilt  oriiamcnla,  and 
arc  divided  .by  pilaiilors.  The  ceiling  is  in  nine  divisions,  and  a 
figure  of  one  of  the  Muses  occupieti  each.  The  lustre  has  been 
allered  in  Huch  a  manner  aa  to  render  it  even  niore  magnificent 
than  in  its  origiiml  briglitnuwj. 

In  our  last  number  we  published  the  lint  of  the  talent  engaged. 
ZelmSra  was  tlw  opera  choean  by  Roesini  for  opening  on  the  nigfat 
ofSatunbjr,  JunuaiySi.  So.earBest  mu  the  puUio  euriorify  that 
the  pit  wu  filled  in  leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  boxes, 
although  the  loivn  was  necessarily  tbin  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
year,  exbibiled  a  re^ipectuble  appearance,  but  they  obviously 
wanted  lhat  bla/.e  uf  attiGi:liic  splendour  which  shincx  round 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  ivlien  assembled  in  the  King'a. 
Theatre. 

It  had  been  announced  tbat  Signer  Ilod-sini  would  himself  pre- 
side at  the  piano-furte,  and  direct  the  music  on  the  three  firat 
nightit  of  performance.  When  he  entered  the  orckeBtrs  he  waa 
received  tvith  loud  pluudita,  and  ao  eager  was  the  audience  tocMek 
a  sight  of  IiIh  person,  that  arery  individual  in  the  pit  itood  on  the 
seatatoobtaiaa  view.  He  cootinued  ft>rn  minitto  or  two  to  bow 
respectfully  to  the  hoUBe,  and  at  Icmgflt  the  piece  began.  The 
Maeetro's  person,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  ia  not  now  o(  snch 
superiority  bh  to  convey  any  adequate  extenuation  for  ladiua  leav- 
ing their  palaces  and  their  lords,  to  mount  up  the  awkward  atair- 
cades  of  the  chambers  of  little  inns,  there  to  contend  with  each 
otiier  for  the  possession  ofthciiQid  Signor,  as  hli  biographer  would 
have  the  world  to  know  has  been  the  case.  He  is  scarcely  of  the 
niiildic  height,  lusty,  and  upon  the  whole  with  rather  a  heavy  air. 
He  certainly  looks  more  like  a  sturdy  beef-eating  Engliihuum 
than  a  sensitive  fiery-spirito)  Bative  ef  the  soft  climata  of  Italy, 
Hit  countenance  wbeu  at  T«it  is  intelligent  yet  Hriow,  but 

is  iTprrcd,  for  (I'acliiiig.  One  public  linger,  a  Mbi  MeltlUe,  bai annonuoed 
herietfas  the  pupil  of  Ko»ini  t'mce  hit  re^dcnce  la  Enghad,  and  brepBrted 
to  hive  paid  Uircu  guineas  for  the  iestoo  sod  the  BM  of  bit  nute  ■■  Oai  mtj. 
Compare  tbeee  thingt,  reiiler,  wUh  the  atnonnt  of  the  prefitinf  tUa  compoier 
ia  Italy,  u  gtren  by  bis  biagn|dier.  What  a  moniirom  d^ree  of  fbllj  and 
iatiitulkni  nmit  tha  B^|tt>b  bwe  credU  V  anoegri  rotelgR  artiito  I  - 
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bears  no  niark^  of  the  animation  which  pervades  and  indeed  fbms 
tbe  principal  Traturc  nrhis  compositions 

Anil  while  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the  worthy  Maestro's  per- 
sonal charms,  it  maj'  not  be  amiss  to  aay  a  few  words  concerning 
his  manners,  which  have  been  at  least  as  much  misrepresented  by 
the  public  prints  in  England  bs  the  talents  of  the  Signora,  hia 
wife,  have  been  decried  by  foreign  works.  A  narration  of  hia 
behaviour  at  the  King's  musical  party  at  Brighton,  to  which  tie 
had  the  honour  to  receive  an  invitation,  bo  entirely  take  in  all  its 
partictllar*)  hai  made  its  way  into  the  public  prints,  that  it  be- 
comes a  duty  to  contradict  it  by  a  relation  of  the  real  facts.  It  is 
therein  said  that  Rossini  conducted  himself  with  great  arrogance, 
and  upon  being  asked  to  sing  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  told  his 
Majesty  they  had  "  had  enough  of  music  for  one  evening."  Not 
one  tittle  of  this  is  true.  Rossini  had  no  sooner  been  introduced 
to  the  royal  presence  than  his  Majesty  told  him  lie  aliould  henr 
eoroe  music  by  a  foreign  composer,  which  the  Engliuli  very  highly 
esteem^.  The  King  then  gave  a  preconcerted  signal,  and  the 
band  played  the  overture  to  1m  Oaxta  Ladra.  Tosnch  a  compli- 
ment Rosrini  conld  not  he  imensible.  He  was  partlciUarly  atten- 
tive to  the  performance,  and  afler  it  was  over,  he  thanked  Mr. 
Kramer  (Ibe  master  of  the  King's  household  band,  and  probably 
the  first  arranger  for  wind-instruments  in  Europe)  for  some 
very  judicious  alterations.  Indeed  he  might  well  be  satisfied  at 
the  execution  of  bis  music,  for  no  one  who  has  not  heard  the  pre- 
cision, the  delicacy,  and  above  all,  the  truth  of  expression  with 
which  his  Majesty's  household  band  performs,  can  conceive  that 
such  effects  are  to  be  produced  by  wind-inBtraraents  alone. 

Soon  afler,  Rossini  suugonftof  his  own  compoaitiant  so  highly 
to  the  gratification  of  his  Majesty  and  the  party  asBembled,  that  it 
ma  the  general  opinion  he  was  one  of  the  finest  tenor  singers  iU 
Europe.  Roaini  possesses  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  singing  in  a 
ftlsetteofvery  extended  compass.  Being  again  requested  to  sing, 
he  gave  an  imitation  of  one  of  tbe  old  Italian  school  of  singers, 
which  English  humanity  and  Engtbh  decorum  have  had  the 
honour  to  banish  from  the  stage.  If  this  was  a  violation  of  pro- 
priety in  BO  far  he  is  amenable  to  the  charge,  but  his  Majesty  wm 
first  consulted.  The  King  desired  to  hear  him  in  a  third  song, 
but  RMUDi  excused  himself  by  saying  he  feared  his  voice  was  so 
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exkaUsted  by  thb  effort,  thai  he  ahould  be  found  incapable  of 
giving  fbrtlwr  gratification  to  judges  »  capable  as  those  before  - 
wbon  h«  bad  then  the  honour  oFperfbrniing— and  this  is  the  ele- 
gant tarn  videh  baa  been  so  mistranslated  by  the  inadvertency,  or  i 
more  probably  by  the  malice  of  some  iiitercsted  by-atander.  In  ' 
point  of  fact,  it  is  only  common  justice  to  slate,  that  the  deport- 
ment of  the  foreign  camposer  was  as  easy  yet  as  deferential  as  ivas 
becoming,  and  bespoke  that  self-possession  which  ^od  sense  and 
good  breeding'  and  a  thorough  acquiiitifancc  with  good  Hocicty 
alone  confer.  We  have  wondered  from  our  oi  i);iiinl  Ihcmc  into 
anecdote,  but  it  really  appeared  due,  not  only  to  the  character  of 
thestranger,buttathe  boaoiirof  theKnglisb  press,  tbat  a  coatni- 
diction  sbould  go  forth  to  calumnies  ao  iigariDus  to  both.*  We  > ' 
niay  now  return  to  the  King's  theatre.  • 

To  Zeltaira  there  is  no  overture,  and  the  curtain  rose  at  once. 
It  is  not  easily  possible  to  imagine  a  story  made  up  of  morcsli  tking' 
absurdities,  than  the  fcibric  ufthis  o|>eracxhihil!i,  Iti^a  Irans-, 
rauUtion  by  A.  L.  Tottolii,  from  the  French  of  M.  dc  Belloy. 
The  scene  lies  in  l^i'^bo-i,  iinil  the  date  is  a  period  before  the  Trojan  : 
war,  I'olidoro  (I'iiifci),  \  \\f.  King  of  this  country,  is  conquered, 
and  Ills  throne  usurped  by  Anor,  the  Sovereign  of  Mitylone,  and 
in  order  to  preserve  his  life,  liis  dniighter  Zelmira  (Signora^ 
Culbrsn  Rofsini)  conceal^!  bitii  in  (lie  ancient  tomb  of  thesove-' 
reigns  of  Lesbos.  Antenor  and  Leucippo,  two  of  the  friends  ofi 
Azor,  conspire  to  murder  him  and  usurp  ttie  throne  of  Lesbos.. 
Hie  piece  apem  with  the  discovery'of  the  assassiuatioN  of  the 
latter,  when  the  two  cons|Hratars  fix  their  guilt  up<m  Zelmira. — , 
At  (his  moment  her  husband  arrives  from  foreign  wars,  and  is 

■  We  hare  mcrdy  relnled  the  fact  u  it  alsnds  upon  aathority.  It  Is  thai< 
that  the  biographer  of  Kjwsini  speaks  of  his  ODicrulional  talents  and  opporto-, 
nilies  in  Kidely.  Is  it  tihfly  that  such  a  nun  shouJd  totgei  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Kiigland?  "  Nothing  can  I>c  more  agreeable  than  the 
oontersalion  of  lloiaini,  at  least  to  aa  llalian  (aste.  lie  has  a  mind  alt  fire 
and  vicacity,  starting  from  subject  to  subject,  and  liening  ovcry  thing  in  a 
stroDg  though  rrequenll}'  grotesque  point  of  ricw.  A  niannerEO  ra|iid  and  dU- 
curslre  would  bp  more  astoniihlng  than  agreeable,  were  it  not  enlirencd  nllh 
4  fund  of  aiiecdnle.  The  eyerUking  rcstlesiness  of  his  career  during  tnelvi-, 
ye»rs,  composed,  as  he  himself  has  ejprcssed  it,  of  elcrnal  going)  omf  com Big»/ 
his  constant  inlcrcoorse  with  nngcrs — the  most  gay  and  IhaDghtlesa  lif  bcinp, 
as  well  as  his  conflaail  IntrodecUans  Into  high  and  dmint  ncbtf ,  lias  aObrlled^ 
blm  abnndadt  oppMtunlltei  of  leeing  lile  In  all  lis  shauw  and  wKlies." 
H  S 
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iQformed,  bf  tibe  true  murderers,  of  tlic  pretended  guilt  of  lrii< 
wife,  nnd  that  ibe  even  atteriipted  hU  own  life,  whilst  it  woa  in 
iac(  Iieucippo  wlio  aimod  ihe  blow,  when  liia  arm  was  stayed  by 
the  fkithfut  Zelmira.  Antenor  is  raised  to  tlio  throne,  and  the 
unfortunate  heroine  is  consigned  to  eliainn.  Ilcr  aljsciire  oblige* 
Polidoro  to  leave  his  retreat,  whoJi  hn  enconntera  llo  uiid  inlViMiis 
him  of  his  wife's  innocence.  The  latter  instantly  goei  to  assemble 
his  troopB,  and  in  the  nean  lime  Zelmira  having  been  liberated 
by  the  conniTaoc*  of  Lencippo,  who  witnened  the  meeting  of 
Polidoro  and  Ho,  m  induced  hy  me«n>  of  b  itrnUgem  to  duclow 
the  place  of  her  fttber's- Concealment.  Antenor  initantljr  cause* 
the  ufortnaate  Ptdidoro  niid  his  daughter  to  be  Mcured,  and  the 
opera  condudea  by  the  arrival  of  llo  nod  hb  sAldierB,  the  rescue 
of  his  &ther,  wife,  and  child,  end  the  death  of  the  conspirators. 

Such  a  ftble,  however  improbable  and  absurd,  may  yet  be  the 
vehicle  of  aituatiom  and  of  passions,  and  these  are  the  circumstaii- 
CM  the  dramatic  compoeera  of  the  Italian  tyric  theatre  chiefly  covet. 
RoMini  hot  obviously  written  this  opera  with  more  care  than  usual, 
and  he  baa  studied  striking  combinations  of  harmony  and  accom' 
panimcDt  more  perhaps  than  melody.  ZtJmira  ought  to  add  to 
bis  feme,  and  amongst  those  who  will  patiently  examine  the 
score  it  xmj  do  so }  but  it  is  raiich  to  be  queetlimed  wheUier  hie 
celebrity  will  be  augaraited  by  ib  pnUie  performanee.  For  there 
is  a  hcttvinen  that  preraib  almost  throughont,  and  which  is  not 
redeemed  by  the  pathos  that  may  sometimes  serve  to  accoirut  for 
and  to  oooipensate  the  weight.  There  is  probably  generally 
too  much  of  force  and  complication,  too  much  of  chorus,  while 
the  oceasionel  appearance  of  a  military  band  upon  the  stage  in- 
creases the  clamour  without  adding  much  to  the  effect.  There  ar« 
indeed  fbw  traits  of  melody,  and  even  the  principal  feoale  character 
makes  no  very  prominent  or  impressive  figure. 

This  brings  us  to  Madame  Rossini,  whose  name  has  been  long 
the  theme  both  of  lugh  praise  and  ecareely  of  lew' dispraise  upon 
the  Continent,  and  who  appeared  for  the  firat  time  before  an 
Engljsli  audjence  iv  Zehiira.  Istbelta  Angela  Colbran  is  a 
Spaniard,  having  been  bom  «t  Madrid,  on  the  second  of  February, 
1^.  Her  propeudty  to  musLc  was  shewn  at  the  earliest  poesible 
Bge.  At  six  years  old  she  began  to  receive  imtructioni.  She 
was  aubseqM^tl^  taught  by  MarinelU,  and  at  fourteen  Crescentini 
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took  s  lingular  pleamra  tn  tlw'  tmk  of  fbrmlng  her  voice.  So 
■troB|^y  indeed  iraa  he  impressed  with  the  promige  of  ber  genius, 
that  be  one  day  said  to  his  &ir  pqpil,  "  Je  ne  pense  pai  lu'Uj/  ait 
en  Emrope  uh  talent  plus  beau  que  le  lien,"  and  he  iccompanied 
this  compliment  with  a  present  of  all  his  compositions.  Accord- 
ing: to  tho  Dictionnaire  Historiqae  des  Muticiens,  whence  these 
particulars  are  extracted,  she  excited  the  greatest  admiration  in 
Spain,  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  and  in  1809  she  shone  with  the 
greatest  lustre  as  the  prima  donna,  at  (he  Theatre  dclla  Scala,  st 
Milan,  and  in  the  next  year  at  Venice.  Madame  Colbran,  it  ap- 
pears, is  also  a  compoMr,  and  hes  pnblished  Canoni,  diffisrent 
■ets  of  wbicb  are  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  to  the  Empress 
of  Ruiua,  to  CrcMentini,  and  to  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
wUIit  Vice-Roy  of  Italy. 

The  biographer  of  Rossini  takes  up  the  history  of  this  singer  at 
Kaples,  and  it  is  thus  he  Bpeakaofher  musical  qualities  amongst  a 
quantity  of  scBJidalous  anecdote  which  we  omit. 

"  Signora  Colbran,  now  Madame  Rossini,  was.  from  1606  to 
1S15,  one  of  the  first  singers  of  Europe.  But  voices,  like  uther 
things,  are  not  made  to  last  for  erer ;  and  BCcerdingly,  in  1815,  it 
began  to  lose  its  power;  or  if  we  iMy  venlnre  to  appl};  to  her  it 
term  that  is  allied  (o  *ulMr  riagen,  ike  began  to  sing  false, 
From  1816 to  ISiS,  Signora  Colbiaii  Mntally  aunga  note  too  high, 
or  a  note  too  low;*  BuekringiBg  wauld  atijrvhere  d«e  have-been 
called  exeeraUej  but  It  was  mrt  prt^er  to  iay  «o  at  Naples.  In  - 
spite  of  tkii  little  inoonvenienee,  Slgiiora  Colbran  did  not  the  less 
continue  to  be  the  first  singer  of  the  theatre  San  Carlo,  and  was 
constantly  applauded.  Surelv  Ibis  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
most  flattennp  triomphs  of  oeapottsm.  If  there  is  one  feeling 
more  predominant  than  another  among  the  Neapolitan  people,  it 
doubtless  is  that  of  mneie.  Well,  during  five  little  yean,  trom 
iSIG  to  1822,  this  people,  all  fire,  have  been  nortlfie<C  ia  a  man- 
ner the  most  gall ing\  and  that  in  the  dearest  of  their  pleainres. 

"  Twenty  ttmes^ve  I  been  at  San  Carlo;  Signora  Colbran 
began  an  air ;  she  bum;  so  miserably  out  of  tune  that  it  was  impos- 
silSe  to  raduTV  it.  Isaw  my  neighbours  desert  the  pit ;  their 
nerves  were  horrified,  but  they  did  not  utter  a  word.  T  followed 
the  example  of  my  neighbours;  we  went  and  took  a  turn  round 
Lago  di  Castello,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  about  twenty 
minutes.  During  the  shorl-lived  constitutional  government  of 
ISSl,  Signora  Colbran  never  ventured  to  make  her  appearance, 
unless  preceded  by  a  thousand  humble  apologies.    The  public, 

■  This  la  a  mls-trHuktlDn.  The  aothor  mIv  meint  that  ihe  inng  to» 
^iinp^or^tao  Stt  Hewritn  "M.C.  a  crdkwireiKnt  chsali aa-deMu oa 
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by  way  of  a  bit  of  apite,  and  in  order  to  annoy  their  former 
annoyer,  cried  up  the  reputation  of  a  certain  MademniKelle  Chau- 
mel,  wDose  name  wati  Italianized  into  Comelli,  and  ivho  nns 
known  to  be  the  rival  of  Colbrsn. 

"  But  at  the  time  Rossini  first  arrived  at  Naples,  and  ga\c  his 
"  EUiahetta,"  (in  1815),  things  bad  not  come  to  this  pass.  The 
public  were  then  very  &r  from  disliking  Signoru  Colbran ;  at  no 
period,  perhaps,  wag  thb  celebrated  singer  so  handsome.  Her 
beauty  was  of  the  most  tmpoBinK  kind;  strong  fisatures,  which,  in 
the  scene,  produce  a  moat  powmul  efiect,  a  nagniicent  figure,  an 
eve  of  lire  a  lu  eirautiame,  a  profusion  of  raven  locks;  in  fine, 
BOB  is  formed  by  nature  fin:  tn^edy.  This  woman,  who,  off  the 
stage^  has  all  the  dignity  of  a  marekaiide  tlet  tuodet,  the  moment 
sbe  enters  thescene,  with  her  brow  encircled  with  tfae  diadem^  in- 
Bpires  an  involuntary  respect,  even  in  those  who  have  juat  quitted 
her  in  the  tiring-room. 

"  The  first  duet,  between  Leicalcr  and  hh  young  spouse,  is 
very  striking  and  original.  The  ereat  reputation  acquired  by 
Rossini  in  the  north  of  Italy,  had  predisposed  the  Ncnpolitaii 
public  to  judze  him  with  severity:  it  may  he  suidlhiittbis  first  duet 
"  Incaula  I  che  festi  f  "  decided  the  success  both  of  tliu  ojjcra  and 
the  maestro. 

"  Nothing  but  an  actual  view  of  Signora  Colbran  could  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  (lie  cutliuaiasm  with  which  she  was  received. 
An  Englishmanj  one  of  tht'  rivals  of  Barbaja,  had  sent  to  England 
for  accurate  deiouns  of  tlie  costume  of  Eli eabelh,  which  were  scru- 
pulously adhered  to.  This  gorgeous  apparel  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  adnurably  adapted  to  Colbran's  fine  figure  and  fea- 
tures. The  spectators  were  acquainted  with  this  anecdote,  and 
the  truth  of  tka  costume,  as  well  as  the  beanty  of  the  scenery, 
tended  strongly  to  recal  ttie  imaee  of  a  memorable  epoch. 

"  There  was  nothing  alfccted  or  theatrical  in  the  acting  of 
Signora  Colbran.  Uur  power  and  Hiiperiprity  were  marltpil  in 
the  stroiijj  c.vprcssioii  of  her  dark  Snnniah  eye,  and  th«  digiiitied 
energy  ol  her  action,  ahe  Imd  the  look  of  a  quctn,  ivtiosc  fury 
was  only  restrained  by  a  sense  of  pride:  she  had  the  air  of  a 
sovereign,  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  have  her  (^lightest 
wish  obeyed,  nay,  almost  anticipated. 

"  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  music  of  "  Elitabelta"  posscstica 
muck  more  of  (be  raa^nificent  than  of  tfae  pathetic.  It  abounds 
witk  examples  of  Romni'sbeaettingBin;  lk«aongig  orerwhelmed 
hy  a  deluge  of  ornaments,  and  many  of  the  melodiae  teem  rather 
to  kave.bMn  compoMd  fin:  a  wind-uutrument  tiian  for  the  human 
voice. 

"  But  kt  IN  be  jnst  to  Rotajni,  This  was  kis  first  attempt  at 
Naples;  ke  was  anuoua  to  succeed,  and  tkere  was  no  other  way 
of  doing  tkis  than  by  pleaMng  the  prima  donita.  But  ijignora 
Colbran  kas  no  talent  mt  ib&  palbetic;  like  ker  person,  it  is  mag- 
Bificent;  she  ba  queen,  she  is  Elizabeth,  but  it  &  Elisabotb  issu- 
ing her  conmancb  from  the  throne,  and  not  Elizabeth  touched 
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nitfa  compauion  and  pardoning  with  generosity.  Even  if  Roasini 
had  posa^sed  a  talent  for  the  pathutic,  which  I  am  Ihr  front  being; 
disposed  to  grant,  he  could  not  have  employed  it,  for  the  reasons 
we  bare  just  stated.  In  the  air,  "  Bdr  alme  «wnwe,"  Roflrini 
has  Brtfully  concentrated  all  the  beauties,  of  whatever  Idnd,  that 
Si^nora  Colbran  conld  execute.  We  are  presented  as  It  were, 
with  an  inventory  of  all  the  capabilities  of  her  fine'voice,  and  of 
whatever  the  powers  of  execution  can  effect. 

"  It  is  dangerous  to  talk  of  politics  at  Naples.  The  very  theatre, 
Rossini,  ana  Signora  Colbran,  had  become  party  afiiiirs,  upon 
which  either  a  total  silence  must  be  maintained,  or  furious  discus- 
sions were  sure  to  follow ;  and  these  are  carried  to  An  excess  in 
this  land  of  sensibility,  of  which  we  in  more  northern  latitudes  can 
form  but  a  very  faint  idea — "  What  a  charminr  opera  is  that 
Moii!  "  said  the  second  son  of  the  Marqub  N,  wbo  was  a  parti- 
san of  the  king.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  elder, "  and  charmingly  sung 
tool  yesterday  evening  the  Colbran  sung  only  half  a  note  false  ! 
A  dead  silence  followed.  To  speak  ill  of  the  Colbran  is  to  speak 
ill  of  the  king,  and  the  two  brothers  had  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  get  into  a  quarrel. 

"The  only  means  the  public  have  of  taking  their  revenge  19 
UdsE  if,  oRer  listening  to  tnc  first  bars  of  her  air,  tfaeyfbuna  she 
was  detemnnedtoaing  false,  they  were  also  dMennined  not  to 
listen.  There  was  no  law  against  this.  They  drew  back  into 
their  boxes,  and  fell  into  conversation,  or  filled  up  the  time  with 
co^  and  ices. 

"  In  1880,  the  way  to  make  the  Neapolitans  happy  was,  not  to 
give  them  a  Spanish  constilutiun,  but  to  rid  tbem  of  the  Signora 

Colbran. 

"  Rossini  had  no  wish  to  enter  into  all  the  intrigues  of  Barbaja. 
It  was  soon  perceived,  that  notliiti<;  was  more  foreign  to  his  cha- 
racter than  intrigue,  and,  above  alf,  the  spirit  and  consequences 
which  it  demands;  but,  when  he  waa  called  by  M.  Borbda  to 
Naples,  and  became  the  fond  admirer  of  Signora  Colbran,  it  was 
diffiiult  for  the  Neapcditane  net  to  make  Mm  feel  the  eSecta  of 
tkeir  emtui.  But  the  hiss  that  was  ever  upon  their  lipa,  waa  con- 
stantly repressed  by  the  seductive  force  of  his  talent.  Rossini,  on 
his  side,  not  being  able  to  place  any  reliance  upon,  the  voice  of 
Signora  Colbran,  took  refuge  in  the  harmony  of  the  German 
school,  and  departed  more  and  more  from  true  dramatic  expres- 
sion. He  was  continually  persecuted  by  Signora  Colbran  for 
airs  coLitiiining  sucti  ornaiiieiitii  us  were  suited  to  the  state  and 

'  "  CoTbransiing.in  1815,  ill  the  "  Ellsabella"  and  "  Olello,"  of 
Rc^iui  i  the  "  Galiriellii  de  Vergi/"  of  Caraffa ;  and  in  the 
"  Cora"  and  "  Medea,"  of  Mayci  ;  and  all  this  with  great  sub- 
limity of  manner,  and  incredible  po  if  crs  of  voice.  But  this  splen- 
did period  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration.  AfXcr  this  year 
the  voice  of  Signora  Colbran  began  to  lose  its  power,  and  it  was 
considered  a  suigular  piece  of  ^od  fortune  to  bear  her  sing  an 
air  in  tune. 
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«  On  the  15th  ofthe  March,  mS,iRiMiBi  was  taarried  toSignora 
Colbran.  The  eenauxaj  took  plaee  at  Cutenaso,  near  BoIo^ds, 
where  the  lady  has  a  littls  couairy  ae&t.  Meanwhile  Ila«id«^ 
Noxxiiri,  and  Antbrogi,  arrivMl  from  Naplw,  and  a  fnr  day* 
after  lltey  all  itarted  together  to  Vienna,  where  Ranini  had  ac- 
cepted aa  enngemeat,  and  where  he  waa  to  nahehiadebfttwith 
"  Sehaira.' 

It  n  thn>  that  the  luagrapher  of  (ha  hiubaod  dB[Hcturae  the  Tocal 
attributetof  the  wife.   Intliedeacriptionafherpenon,  feature*, 

and  deportment  on  the  stage,  he  ia  tjuite  correct.  But  we  cannot 
authenticate  his  stricture!!  upon  her  eingiiig  by  the  experimcDta  we 
have  witnessed  in  E^^laud.  She  exceeda  in  the  delivery  of  her 
tone  (portamento  di  voce)  any  and  every  female  wc  recollect.  It 
is  a  fine  lesson  to  singers  to  observe  how  nhe  opens  Iicr  mouth. 
Her  intonation  appears  to  be  not  more  faulty  than  Italian  dramatic 
aiDgcrs  ill  genoralj  whoRO  voices  are  but  too  often  forced  by  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  may  thus  be  better  alile  to  fill  so  vast  a 
space  OA  the  King's  Theatre.  She  certainly  made  some  of  her  notes 
occasionally  loo  flat,  bat  she  preserved  the  polish  in  her  general 
execution  bo  correctly  as  to  enable  iw  to  contradict  the  etroag  as- 
sertions ofher  calumniator.  Her  style  is  niagnificcnt.  We  should 
doubt  if  she  ever  po«se«aed  any  volume  of  voice  so  far  beyond  that 
she  now  enjoya.  We  found  our  suppositions  on  this  fart.  It  is 
commonly  to  be  observed  in  singers  of  great  powiT,  cvuii  after  their 
decline  has  long  commenced,  ihut  however  the  decay  is  audible  in 
the  greater  portion  of  their  performance,  tfaey  will  still  be  able 
occaaionBlly,  in  some  burst  of  feeling  or  expression,  to  diiiplay  the 
force  of  tone  which  was  once  the  uuiversal  characteristic  of  their 
ringing.  Garcia  U  an  example,  and  Braham  a  still  more  appro- 
priate illustration.  The  singiog  of  Madame  Colbran  Rossini,  on 
the  Gontraiy,  is  excee^ngly  uniform  and  equable.  When  she 
rises  to  her  fullest  swell  it  b  done  in  a  thoroughly  prepared  and 
scientific  manner.  Thereareas  few  inequalities  in  her  singing  as  in 
that  of  any  prima  donna  we  ever  heard.  Her  voice  imn  certainly 
not  the  brilliancy,  the  richness,  and  the  freshness  ii  liicb  ue  should 
suppose  must  have  originally  appertained  to  a  female  of  such  lepU' 
tation  as  Colbran  enjoyed  ;  but  as  set  against  others  of  acknou- 
ledged  superior  power — nilh  Baiiti  or  with  C.italaiii,  Colbran, 
we  conceive,  could  never  have  borne  the  slightest  comparison  in 
ptrint  of  volinne.   The  truth  appears  to  ua  to  be,  (hat  Madame 
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Rossini  frcU  the  approach  of  that  time  when  retirement  becomes' 
a  duly  to  those  who  hare  reached  so  high  an  eminence,  vrfaen  ittnoy 
soon  indeed  become  a  matter  of  self  respect — but  we  perceive  no 
cause  whatever  for  such  unreslrained  censure — oa  the  contrary,  it 
can  but  afford  good  judges  much  pleasure  to  listen  to  Madame  B.'a 
dignified  style  of  singing  and  fine  delivery  of  voice.  And  if  in 
this  coantry  she  makes  but  little  noiie,  it  is,  m  it  strikes  us,  to 
be  attributed  to  cnubes  quite  foreign  to  the  real  merits — to  the 
effects  of  the  severity  of  the  critics  on  the  Continent,  and  to  the 
opera  selected  for  her  apppiirance — to  the  unrivalled  powers  of 
licr  immediate  snccesjor,  Madame  Catalnni-— and  not  a  little  to 
the  attraction  of  a  tuite  for  the  liijhlcr  music  of  her  husband's 
comic  operas. 

Zetmira  can  be  sard  to  hni  f  liiiil  m)  very  lirilliniit  succeia  in 
England,  and  that  even  of  the  few  nights  It  hax  run  must  be  mainly 
attributed  to  tbe  merits  and  exertions  of  Signor  Garcia.  This 
euinent  artist  has  tteen  repeatedly  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
but  be  has  not  excited  that  degree  of  attention  here  which  the  rest 
of  Europe  has  accorded  to  his  talents  and  acquirements.  It  is 
not  easy  to  divine  the  reason,  for  a  more  ronmianding  actor  or  a 
more  gifted  singer       rarely  appeared. 

Signor  Garcia 's  voice  is  a  tatior  of  great  volume  and  compa<w. 
It  U  so  powerful  indeed  as  to  leave  most  oilier^  at  distance.  It  is 
formed  according  to  the  manner  of  the  best  sdiootN,  liiit  pi'iliaps 
is  not  BO  rich  in  quality  nor  so  beautifully  perfect  as  that  of 
Crivelli,  and  it  appears  to  lack  the  freshness  of  youth.  It  ia  how- 
ever very  brilliant  and  flexible,  andso  highly  cultivated,  that  not 
only  does  no  passai^e  seem  difficult  to  his  facility,  hut  he  executes 
every  conceivable  combination  of  notes  in  a  finished  maoner, 
tempering  and  preparing  as  it  were  bis  utmost  vehemence  accord* 
ing  to  tbe  laws  of  science.  He  is  an  admirable  muaician,  and  bis 
invention  is  more  fertile  than  that  of  any  other  singer  ive  ever 
heard.  But  what  chiefly  exalta  hi^  style  is  the  sfjisibilily  with 
which  he  penetrates  into  the  full  meaning  of  his  soag^.  He  enters 
heart  and  soul  into  the  music,  and  from  the  moment  he  sets 
bis  foot  upon  the  atag;e,  he  devotes  himself  wholly  to  its  expres- 
sion, gives  all  his  fecultiesand  poweta  (o  the  character  he  is  to 
sustain,  aad  to  the  composition  he  is  to  sing.  He  is  alike  itaidble 
and  tender,  and  he  luirriea  his  andimGe  with  him  wheresoever  he 
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designs  to  carry  them.  No  part  of  bb  performance  tonguisbes 
for  an  instant,  and  evea  if  he  hm  a  weak  passage,  he  strengthens 
or  co««rB  it  bj  big  wnbeUwhnients.  It  isibeM  indqedtbat  be  w 
cDtintan  tbe  olgeetieiis  of  criticsl  judges  who  G<nHd*r  ^  mao- 
ner  as  too  florid>  Sq  far  baa  this  opinion  been  carried,  that 
Signor  OardabaBbjrsomebeniaceiiMd  of  designedly  introdacing 
SB  niMwniiig  profittion  of  panagea  to  concoal  tb«  failore  and 
decliao  of  bia  voice.  Wben  we  firet  beard  bin  we  were  inclined 
to  believe  there  was  soafe  truth  in  tbe  charge,  but  our  matured 
obBorralion  asures  us  that  his  playfiilness  b  the  effect  of  exulier- 
ant  power  and  tacility,  and  the  result  of  his  long  continued  em- 
ployment upon  the  characters  of  Rossini's  operas,  which  not  only 
task  the  execution  of  the  singer,  but  which,  by  identifying  orna- 
ment with  expression,  stimulate  him  to  new  experiments,  by  re- 
leasing bis  judgement  from  tboee  limitations  which  a  purer  style 
of  writing  was  wont  to  lay  upon  bim.  The  aingar  wbo  woidd  now 
epjey  any  credit  fbrinrenticn,  most  of  Beceidtybgdp«Uyellnp 
Tagant,  for  Roesini  has  filled  bis  score  with  noloa,  upon  the  very 
principle  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  alterations  of  those  who  perform 

To  the  eicercise  of  Signor  Garcia's  talents  however  Zelmira 
was,  it  is  evident,  deeply  indebted,  but  with  all  the  aid  it  enjoyed 
in  Rossini's  presidency  at  the  piano  forte,  in  Garcia's  and  in  Ma- 
dame Colbran's  appearance,  it  languished,  and  was  relieved  by 
the  occasional  substitution  of  It  Barbiere  di  Sevfglia. 

.Of  the  other  (2rama<Mper5on0  there  ia  little  to  beenid.  Cnriou 
became  a  lesser  ligbt,  and  paled  hia  ineffectual  fires  befi^  Gucaa. 
Madame  Vestris,  Placci,  and  Porto  are  no  novettiesi  and  the  leaa 
that  is  said  of  Francbeschi,  a  third  tenoc,  the  better. 

We  must  not  however  omit  to  notice  that  at  the  MmdnnoH  of 
the  piece  on  the  first  night,  Rossini  was  called  fiir,  andintrodueed 
between  Signora  Garcia  and  Benelli,  to  receive  this  token  of  the 
homage  of  the  house.  But  as  impartial  spectators  we  are  com- 
pelled to  sayg.tbat  this  mode  of  demonstrating  approbation  did  not 
shew  like  the  blaze  of  enthusiaaUc,  rapturous  feeling  which  inflames 
tbe  continental  audiences.  The  name  was.  Snt  heard  &om  few 
tODgaes,  and  with  a  foreign  accent,  and  after  tbe  ptandits  had 
gradually  become  raoregeoeraljitseemedratheraBacqttinceDce 
than  tLwalt  on  tbepartof  thenuuiy.  Tbe  truA is,  Ep^iih 
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do  not  feel  music  with  the  glow  of  tbe  Italisiu,  and  when  we  imi- 
tate such  a  cu9toiii  it  in  unnatural  to  ue.  Tbe  English  from  con* 
Btilution,  from  education,  and  from  habit,  am  Bmw  to  Uie  sodden 
expreaaion  of  their  feelings.  They  Beldam  aj^rovB  till  refBCtfOS 
has  sajictioDcd  their  first  inipregsioiu. 

In  II  Barbiere  dt  SemgliUf  oa  iaJBelmira,  Gareia  was  the  prln* 
o^al  personage,  Madame  Vectrit  taking  the  part  of  Roainn 
during  the  indispontian  of  Madame  Ronzi  di  Begnis.  Signor 
Benetti,  a  barytcHie  and  a  buffo,  appeared  as  Figaro  i  he  is  a 
li¥dy  actor  and  a  moderatel]r  good  unger.  Both  -tliflH  opwaa 
however  had  scarcely  reigned  a  little  month,  when  the  appeaiv 
ance  of  Madame  Catalan!  in  //  Nuoeo  Fanatico  per  la  musica 
was  announced,  and  she  did  appear  on  Saturday,  the  S8th  of 
February.  That  Madame  C.  should  be  engaged  at  all  to 
supersedeas  it  were  the  Itossinis,  in  a  singular  trait  of  manage- 
ment— that  so  very  short  a  trial  should  be  allowed  them  makes  it 
still  more  so — and  (he  terms  of  har  engagement,  if  they  be  such 
as  they  are  reported,  renders  tbe  matter  still  more  cnriona,  and, 
aa  we  adeem  it,  interesting  to  tba  public.  Tfaeee  terma  are  said 
to  be  DO  Use  than  one  half  of  tiie  entire  receipts  at  the  dMr  on 
tbe  nights  of  her  perfbrmance,  and  a  moiety  of  die  sums  paid  fbr 
boxes  which  were  not  let  at  the  time  of  her  signing  the  articles. 
Sndi  a  contract  may  be  considered  purely  as  an  a&ir  between 
Hadame  Catalan!  and  the  Managers,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded in  such  a  light,  for  ultimately  both  tbe  art  and  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  arc  likely  to  be.deeply  injured,  and  we  shall 
shew  how  the  injury  is  brought  about.  We  do  not  question  in 
the  slightest  degree  Madame  Catalani's  rig^  to  obtain,  for  the 
exercise  of  her  extraordinarj  talent,  the  atmost  pomUe  nmnne- 
ration.  Perhaps  as  a  matter  ofehBiaeter  SBd^ndenecJit  nl^t 
be  jndidously  recommended  to  her  to  obeerre  a  certain  modeo;* 
tioti  in  hn  demands.  This  however  is  very  mnch  a  eomUmlitin 
of  deUcaey  and  fedlng,  whicli  donot  often,  it  must  be  conftased, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  bargaining.  Our  ccmcern  is  with  the  in* 
terests  of  tbe  art,  the  profession,  and  the  public — against  whieh 
we  must  contend  such  demands  directly  militate.  The  interests  of 
the  art  we  connder  to  consist  best  with  the  utmost  possible  diSh- 
skin  of  its  practice  and  nndemlanding  of  its  prindples.  If  thea 
tmsringleperfbrmerBbsorbsao  Test  a  portion  as  a  nme^  of  tbe 


receipts,  how  iii  it  possible  Ui  [hpsuiih!  thiil  inaim^ers  can  licstow 
upon  tlin  othflr  parts  th^if  cost  am!  that  oiirc  nliich  ii  qiiilens  indiH- 
pensnl>lp  to  the  excellence  of  tlu>  ivliolr.'  It  is  iiiipcissiblc.  Thiw 
then  the  nrl  siill'era  in  till  Its  demonslrnliotis.  In  a  theatre,  irherc 
BO  vaat  a  sum  is  lavished  upon  an  individual,  the  other  singers 
and  the  band  muat  be  cDftailed,  for  it  ia  not  wttiiin  the  bonnds  of 
a  rational  calculation  to  suppose  tbatanysuiBcientprslltocanbe 
left  to  the  proprieton  after  such  an  abstraction  from  their  receipts, 
if  alt  the  other  parts  are  mBintained  in  their  due  excellence.  To 
concerts  the  same  rule  .applies,  and  probablj-  irith  even  ^Kter 
tbrce,  the  numbers  of  the  audience  and  the  sumi  paid  Tor  admission 
being  smaller,  iiii/a-r,  a-;  is  oflen  the  case,  Ihe  admission  fie  raised 
to  feed  llie  ^■^lpi,lil^  of  the  one  Rifted  rreature.  Nor  i,  lliis  llie 
only  way  in  iiUii-h  llu-  art  siillers.  We  shall  be  ready  lo  main- 
tain, and  wo  trust  8ucces>ifiilly,  that  variety  is  na  necessary  to  art 
u  any  of  its  Other  attributes.  To  hear  different  singers  and  dif- 
ferentstyles  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  fine  and  a  just 
taste.  Every  singer  is  and  must  be  a  mannerist,  so  long  as  nature 
9els  a  limitatioii  upon  theliunan  Acuities.  If  therefbre  so  larg;e 
B  sum  is  given  to  an  individual  as  predndes  ibe  employment  of 
other  eminent  talent,  the  manner  ofthat  perfbmier,  not  only  on 
the  score  ofhis  or  her  pre-eminent  reputation,  but  also  merely  for 
the  want  of  other  objects  of  comparison  and  judgment,  will  neces- 
sarily become  the  model  for  universal  imitation.  Splendid  genius 
is  always  more  or  le-ia  arrompanied  by  splendid  faults.  These, 
even  morn  than  Ibe  beaiities  of  a  siiisjer's  execution,  arc  promi- 
nent and  are  more  easily  raiijjht — and  the  less  tlit;  linowledge  and 
experience  of  the  hearer,  the  greater  the  probability  becomes. 
It  is  from  such  inevitable  rcsult<i — effects  raUDiully  and  clearly 
deducible  ftom  their  causes — that  we  say  the  art  is  liable  to  sBBbr, 
and  indeed  actually  does  sn^r,  by  demands  which  can  bnt  be  con- 
ridered  as  exorbitantly  disproportioned,  not  only  to  the  indiTidnal 
ease,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  olject — the  amusement  of  the  public 
throngh  the  exercise  of  such  an  art  as  music.  With  all  our  re- 
spect for  science,  we  cannot  place  the  proper  recompense  of  a 
singer,  even  in  a  commercial  and  free  country,  where  every  thing 
is  worth  as  much  as  it  will  bring  in  the  market,  upona  level  with  or 
indeed  above  that  of  the  judges  of  the  realm.  It  alike  revolts 
our  feelings  and  our  nnson. 
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como  next  to  the  eficcts  upon  the  professor,  whicli  are  still 
more  iiijiiriouB.  For  in  the  first  place,  thid  alisorption  of  profit 
b\  nn  }iidivi[lii!i!,  not  only  farbids  the  employment  of  all  who  are 
iiol  ^h'^iihiti-l'.  necessary,  and  thereby  deprives  many  persons  of 
iheir  bread  aiid  nt'Lheir  share  of  the  public  approbation,  while,  aa 
ive  have  before  shewn,  jt  lowers  theeharacter  of  the  performance, 
but  it  gives  a  lesson  of  instruction  ia  exort>itucy  to  those  who  are 
necc^ry.  Signor  Rossini,  Madame  Roiuri  de  Bepiia  and  her 
bnsband,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  or  any  other  perfimnei^ 
and  we  contend  there  is  a  neceesity,  not  perhaps  quite  bat  very 
nearly  as  absolute,  for  their  engagement  in  the  Italian  and  En- 
glish theatres  and  at  the  concerts  and  meetings  of  this  country  as 
forthatofMadameCatalani—tlieymif;htsay,!5ivunic  only  half  what 
Madame  C.  vFcpivesf  They  might,  nay  thry  have  so  computed 
tbeir  value.  What  must  be  the  consequence  f  Why,  the  aban- 
doiimcn(  of  the  perfonnanca,  for  no  Bueh  receipts  can  be  obtained 
as  would  pay  tlic  conducton  of  aaeh  entertainments  (in  the  pro- 
vinces especially)  for  ancb  an  undertaking.  Or  suppose  them  to 
have  the  hardihood  to  face  the  danger.  What  becomes  of  the 
receipts  !  They  are  absorbed  by  a  few  principal  performers, 
and  where  charity  is  concerned,  (as  has  lately  been  the  lact- 
at  the  great  meetings)  the  contributors  will  soon  learn  that 
they  can  better  assist  the  funds  they  hope  to  benefit  than  by 
allowing'so  enonnous  a  share,  to  be  carried  off  by  a  few,  and  a 
very  few  individuals,  and  this  will  be  a  &tal  instruction,  in  as  ftr  as 
music  and  musiciana  are  coscerned.  Or  again— the  tonns  of 
admission  must  be  raised,  whitoh  not  only  dr««ra  a  moeh  larger- 
sum  from  the  pock^  of  the  mnsical  world  than  they  hare  any 
right  to  pay — but  it  lessena  the  power  of  the  attractioB  by  op* 
ponng  stronger  motiTei,  and  romt  erentnally  dimintA  the  Bua- 
ber  of  concerts  by  placing  them  beyond  (he  reach  of  the  many. 
Such  indeed  is  already  the  result. 

And  here  it  is  we  arrive  at  the  interest  the  public  has  in  the  , 
salaries  paid  to  performers.  When  the  cost  of  music  in  (his 
country  is  compared  with  the  charges  for  admission,  and  indeed 
for  all  that  is  connected  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
art  abroad,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprize  thatsnch 
i;ates  as  are  paid  in  England  can  be  submitted  to.  And  truly 
■pediing,  the  extravagance  rests  with  a  few,  and  a  very  few  of  the 
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jniodpal  aingen.  Thb  is  ntA,  the  time,  but  uptm  some  other  oc- 
ctsioD  we  maj  probably  sliew  tbe  alight  grouods  upon  which  this 
exeliuian  resta,  and  its  consequencea.  But  in  the  mean  while  wfl 
DtUKt  content  ourselvea  with  saying,  that  public  music  ia  infinitelj 
Bore  costly  than  it  onght  to  be  or  than  it  needs  to  be,  consHlently 
■  with  ilBOWB  prosperity  or  with  justice  to  tile  public,  nd  ws  do 
not  Ibsntate  to  prononnce  that  it  ia  the  duty  of  thoee  who  watch 
orer  tbe  inteieats  of  both,  to  encourage  a  disenHiDii  which  in  tbe 
end  Kwt  (if  any  thing  can)  bring  about  the  refortaatioa  of  u 
*hwe  Wprgndidal  to  art  and  to  ortiits,  md  to  the  nancal  worid 
at  large. 

We  should  apolog^  for  our  seeming  digreffiioa,  but  in  truth 
si(ch  olwervationa  are  not  uncalled  for,  and  the  occasion  demanda 
(hem  especially  of  ua,  for  the  press  has  generally  been  strangely 
negligent  and  silent  upon  this  topic.  We  now  return  to  Madame 
Catalani's  appearance  at  the  King's  theatre. 

The  opera  selected,  we  hare  said,  was  //  Nuovo  FaaaHeoper 
la  MutUa — the  epithet  nuovo  being  introduced^  we  apprehend, 
to  Mconnt  iat  the  intro^ietion  «f  thoM  pieeas  with  which  Ut» 
nngar  dfrenified  and  modemiMd  the  original  mnric  by  Mayer, 
Bjid  at  the  mne  time  displayed  her  mora  recent  acquiaitians  or 
her  more  matured  talents.  The  attraction  seemed  to  be  even 
greater  tban  on  the  night  when  Signer  and  Madame  Rossini  ap- 
peared at  the  opening  of  the  house.  Every  part  of  the  pit  was 
crowded  long  before  seven  o'clock — yet  the  free  list  was  announced 
to  be,  and  we  believe  it  was,  anspended  with  more  than  ordinary 
adherence  to  the  resolution.  The  table  of  this  opera  is  well  known 
—it  u  the  personification  of  a  man  so  devoted  to  the  composition 
and  the  practice  of  mnsic  that  he  makes  it  the  business  of  his  life, 
the  lest  of  his  friendships,  and  the  occupation  of  his  daughter  and 
bia  domestiea.  AriHea,  the  danghter,  equally  endowed  by 
nature,  and  perfected  by  atudy  and  inatrnction,  was  represeoled 
,  1^  HadaBie  Catalan!,  and  we  believe  the  diaraetor  .or^^nally 
served  as  the  foundation  of  her  raputatian  in  England  as  a  singer 
of  various  attainment,  when  the  opera  was  first  brought  out,  and 
theprincipalcfaHractersaustained  fayhwondpoorNaldi.  Sucb  a 
part  ia  or  may  be  made  subserrient  to  the  purposes  of  dis- 
playing every  qualification  a  rii^er  poasenes— and  Madame 
Catalau  made  the  most  af  the  occanen  it  presents.  She  in- 
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troditced  Pucitla'a  air,  Jtfto  btn — La  di  Marie,-  Ciondtetlmi'a 
song,  compmed  for  her,  Se  taai  turbos  xxl  lastly,  Rode'a  ok  with 
vmnmtioM,  wludt  h  should  seem  abe  deemi  to  be  the  U^tot 
pmibla  damomtrattoii  of  Iwr  powera. 

The  terms  whieli  w«  have  altraya  used  bs  deseribing  t&>  psHbrin- 
ance  ot  Madame  GataloDi,  have  ranked  us  amongst  Um  meet  ardent 
of  her  admirers.  Nor  have  they,  exaggerated  as  tliey  have  we 
know  appeared  to  persons  of  cooler  temperamen^.  in  teait 
transcended  our  Miue  of  her  ability.  We  have  merely  tranaaribed. 
what  we  felt.  We  have  judged  her  powers  by  dor  efbets,  and 
most  assuredly  do  ranger  baa  erer  afl^ted  oi,  and  the  mnltitndea 
who  hare  followed  her,  either  in  tlie  same  maaoer  oe  the  sana 
d^reeasIli&dameCtetalBni.  ThisreenmeiiOBto'oiHnmMibimify 
Bod  r^eatedly  delivered,  is  mnrewsary  to  pro»e  with  what  Ave> 
tjonwehaToriwajBilirteiiedtohwr,  wUh  wlwtinteMeobearraticn 
we  have  watched  her  pfogrens,  and  at  Ibe  suae  tina  with  wtet 
aincerity  we  luve  spoken.  EutertainiBg  tbesauM  preflwtiiNi^ 
but  ex«ciaiiv  the  eqne  jadgwent  in  the  same  spirit  irffnrtlit  wa 
sball  now  proceed  to  detedbe  the  ahmaliDiu  we  pereeire  in  her 
voice  and  in  her  manner,  and  the  apparent  impression  she  has  now 
made  upon  the  public 

Always  amongst  the  loveliest  women  in  Europe,  Madame  Cata- 
lan!, by  having  became  a  little  more  en  ton  point,  has  arrived  at 
the  maturity  of  beauty  and  majesty  of  person.  Such  charms, 
aided  by  the  uncommon  mobility  of  her  features,  hare  alwiqnr 
contributed  to  the  in^iring  eflbcta  of  her  mnging  in  a  degree 
which  it  IS  dificolt  to  measorK  Her  ceoeptiDD  was  flattering 
and  she  was  apparently  atrangly  afeeted  the  long  and  loud 
plaudits  that  welcomed  her  once  again  to  the  stage,  the  oidy 
Hituation  where  all  her  talents  can  be  called  fordi  in  theit 
aupremest  brilliancy.  When  thb  had  passed  away,  there  was  a- 
little  incertitude  and  embarrassment  discoverable  in  her  manner,  - 
which  was  attributable  to  lior  having  discontiQaed  fbr  same  time 
to  tread  the  boards.  This  was  overcome  on  dte  second  night  of 
her  appeaiance,  and  indeed  it  is  butfiorto  ti^  Hie  two  into  ooa 
record,  Ibr  it  was  net  till  then  that  Madame  Catalan  eeold  he  said 
ftirly  to  hate  recovered  her  entire  aelPpaaMirien. 

When  we  last  bard  her>  it  was  uaderths  impresaioathat  we 
heard  her  for  the  last  tine  is  pablio— that  riM  hMttaken  tba  MM- 
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Itltion  to  retire  froin  the  profes^iiDn.  Ease  hoivcver  is  apt  to  re- 
cant not  only  voirs  made  in  pain,  but  those  H'hich  are  made  under 
the  sitUTBtiona  of  pleasure  and  profit.  They  who  have  breaded 
an  atmcnpliere  ao  loaded  with  the  incense  of  admiration  aa  tfaat 
whioh  tliia  syren  has  always  inspired — they  who  hare  felt  the 
agttationi  of  alifesofnll  of  delight  as  that  such  idob  rerelin,  can 
wely  ait  down  in  the  afaade,  and  reliah  the  aweet,  pure  taste  even 
of  >uch  privai^  as  it  u  penaitted  auch  eminence  to  enjoy.  Then 
there  are  the  solicitationa  of  princes  and  of  nations,  and  last,  the 
high  rewards  that  wait  upon  the  exercise  of  such  talent.  Is  it  any 
matter  of  wonder  that  Madame  Catalani  should  a^ain  be  drawn 
into  public?  The  question  rather  oug'ht  lo  be — is  (hat  period 
arrived  when,  with  a  just  regiiid  to  bci  ]>(i>:tbiiinous  fame,  which 
will  be  much  affected  bv  the  laii':.!  i[ii|)ria.-.ioiiJ  sh«  leaves  upon  the 
public,  she  ought  to  retire,  leal  she  tarnish  the  splendour  of  the 
great  hooora  ahe  has  won !  It  ia  this  queation  we  are  abont  to 
aiSotd  gronnda  for  anmerifiig. 

We  say  then  that  Madame  Catalani's  voice  retains  all  the 
raa^ificenco  of  its  volume — all  that  "resistless  power"  of  which 
we  apoke  in  tliese  very  terms  when  last  we  heard  her  in  Lon- 
don. It  seems  (so  far  aa  we  can  judge  from  the  pitch  of  the 
aonge  selected,  and  from  the  desire  which  Madame  C.  manifests 
upon  some  occasions  to  transpose  her  songs  into  a  lower  key)  to 
have  sunk  a  little,  or  rather  she  deems  it  prudent  to  iwoid  those 
notes  which  used  to  form  the  highest  of  her  compass.  This  will 
detract  little  or  nothing  firom  heir  excellence.  There  is  alwajv  in 
all  subjects  a  change  in  the  tone  with  the  progreas  of  years,  and 
according  to  the  scale  of  theexertioiu  of  theeinger.  This  diange 
is  a  gradual  hardness,  proceeding  probably  from  the  phyaical 
alterations  ia  the  organs  of  the  throat.  Thii  change  Madame 
Catalani'a  tone  bt^ta  to  indicate.  The  diS'erence  at  prcAnt  ia 
extremely  slight,  but  there  is  a  diS'erence.  The  richnesr,  the 
fragrance  (so  to  speak)  of  the  tune,  is  in  some  degree  evaporated, 
But  the  first  symptoms  ofdeclitie  iire  rather  perceptible  in  the 
increased  force  of  the  manner  and  of  the  effort  which  is  visibly 
made  for  the.  purpose  of  producing  more  striking  and  t  xtm- 
ordinary  effects.  There  is — there  must  ever  he  a  pi  oges!i.-.iiJii — 
nothing  Btends  still — and  in  vocal  art,  the  moment  the  natural 
powucewea,  force  appears.   The  mind  of  the  artist  habituated 
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to  iBcr^DsiDg  effects,  aims  at  qugiaeiiUlion  beyond  the  limits  wbicb 
nature  and  art  bave  conjointly  placed  upon  the  orgaOB.  The 
auditor  not  Itcillf;  trnicied  by  Ihp  SBtae  continual  process  aa  tlic 
singer,  tiie  chain  thnl  iiiiids  ntlciilion  to  jifrt'orniimcc  iiuiils  cer- 
tain necesaarj'  links,  nnd  llii'  sjnipnlliy  is  no  longer  associati'd 
Willi  the  execution.  Tlitsf;  ui-.-  llif  priucLples  ivliicli  account  for 
thuHuildi'u  bursts  of  voii-iiif;,  lliose  Itiiirs  ilr farce,  wliicfi  arc  pro- 
duced not  Hithiiut  till'  most  )i<;iiatc(l  inoveineuts  of  the  cliesi, 
throat,  and  chin,  we  ever  sair,  which  come  upon  the  ear  like 
riuhing  blasU  of  wind,  and  which  shock  the  sense  of  those  unac- 
ciistoraed  (o  the  degrees  by  which  th^  have  been  attaiped  ;  in  a 
word,  bU  the  violence  which  grows  out  of  what  wejuust  call  a 
morbid  energy  (Ihe  strength  of  convuLiiotLi)  is  lo  be  thus  ac- 
counted for,  without  violalinj;  (lie  suppodition,  h  liirh  Ihe  singer 
tiaqUMtionably  cEitertain.s,  tliat  ilmse  Vfry  extravagances  uri^ 
surpaiising  traits  of  powpr  aiLil  of  scnaibility.  Thus  it  is  tliat  Ihe 
iiiciit  jiractised  artisls  fhi'  most  inistaki' — ns  power  is  likely  bolli 

decreased  and  modiHed— but  it  almost  universally  happens  that 
they  take  a  contrary  course,-  and  even  the  iliustrioue  example, 
whose  perfiirmaDce  we  are  now  considering,  is  not  exempt  from 
Ibis  the  common  failing.  Still  however  Madame  Calalani  is  to 
he  ju[l<;[^d  by  rjccls,  and  could  her  execution  and  her  aims  bo 
tempered,  shall  we  say  sobered  by  the  counsel  of  some  judicious 
friend,  there  could  be  no  question  that  she  is  still  at  the  head  of 
(he  drdnintic  singers  of  Europe,  even  though  more  wonderful  than 
pleasing.  She  still  can  be  both— bat  ivf  iire  not  surprixed  that 
^.he  oU'ends  ihe  nicer  and  more  delitale  uuiliTstaiuiing  of  Ibe  art 
which  professors,  parlicnlarly  English  professors,  cultivate.  Du 
tttblime  au  ridicule,  it  n'l/  a  gu'aa  pai,  was  the  dictum  of  XapOT 
Icon,  which  every  day's  experience  confirms.  And  it  is  not  qoly; 
to  parts  that  this  reasoning  applies.  Facts  shew  that  the  entire> 
execution  is  apt  lo  grow  coarser,  by  constant  exertions  of  such 
extraordinary  vcliomcncc.  No  frame  can  bear  such  etforls  for 
ever.  He  nho  would  preserve  liis  powers  the  longest,  must  con- 
tent himself  with  effects  less  ovorwlielaiing  than  Madame  Calalani 
has  been  accustomed  to  produce. 

That  the  public  impression  agrees  very  iii'arly  \t  itii  uni'  omi,  is, 
it  shouldseem,  undoubtedly  proved  by  the  abatement  oft  he  fervor 
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which  attended  the  re-appeaTance  of  tha  great  phenomenon.  After 
the  first  few  nighu  she  was  (alien  iU,  upon  which  certun  mftliciona 
constructions  have  been  fostened.  We  are  not  amongst  the  de^ 
tractora  of  Xbia  highly  gifted  singer ;  and  the  character  of  the 
medical  gentleman  who  certified  her  indiapoeition  (Mr.  Charles 
Clarke)  19  so  high  and  ao  honorable  that  he  can  never  be  suspected 
of  lending  his  name  to  a  pretext.  Nor  shall  we  be  content  to  be 
set  down  amongst  her  flatterers.  Msd.Catalani  is  what  we  have  re- 
presented hertobe — still  possessed  of  alUhewonders  of  hervolume 
of  voice — still  instinct  with  fbeling— atill  supreme — but  cert^nly 
sensible  to  the  touch  of  time  both  in  her  faculties  and  in  her  al- 
tered acqutrements.' 

//  Nuovo  Fanatico  displayed  the  abilities  of  l^gnor  de  Begnis, 
both  as  an  actor  and  a  dnger,  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 
Even  those  who  remember  Naldi  in  bis  beat  days,  are  delighted 
with  the  present  Don  Febeo.  There  has  seldom  been  seen  a  more 
perfect  representation  of  any  character.  The'  concentration  of 
his  mind  in  the  part  (which  by  the  way  is  the  very  foundation  of 
dramatic  imitation)  was  so  intense,  as  not  only  never  to  be  re- 
laxed for  a  moment,  Iiul  fuirly  and  fully  to  persuade  the  audience 
that  he  really  lived  otity  in  the  art.  On  the  first  night  he  gave  a 
scena  (afterwards  omitted)  in  which  he  sung  the  two  paria,  the 
soprano  and  the  base,  in  a  manner  equalled  only  by  his  directions 
to  the  orchestra  and  by  his  duets  with  his  daughter  and  her  lover. 
This  character  places  Signer  de  B.  at  the  veryauminit  of  the  opera 
£uffa,  for  nothing  could  be  more  rich  yet  more  true  to  nature 
than  hit  acting — notiiing  more  perlect  than  his  singing. 

As  in  Zelmira  we  had  a  Signor  FratichenJii,  so  in  li  Fumtieo 
there  was  a  Signor  Rosichi,  Oiepis-aller  of  singers,' or  those  wbo- 
attempt  to  sing.  Snch  a  wretched  animal  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  before  an  audience  for  three  seconds  or  to  murdei* 
three  bars. 

Signora  Caradori  (who  a  few  months  ago  married  Mr.  Allen) 
sung  the  first  song  and  a  song  in  the  Academia  in  the  second 
act,  very  sweetly ;  but  the  last  coming  between  Catalant's  grand 
displays,  she  was  annihilated  by  the  superior  power  and  the  im- 
mediate contrast.  Yet  we  repeat  she  sung  vety  sweetly.  Her 
execution  is  peci^rly  delicate ;  but  her  voice  wants  the  volume 
so  large  •  theatre  donands.  On  the  second  nf^t;  to  make  thtr 
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comparison  Ie8sforeible,wGpr«Buine,StgnorVimorcati, a  performer 
on  the  roandotin,  was  introduced.  The  tone  of  the  instrument  is 
wii;  and  tinkling,*  bnt  his  fkcility  of  getting  through  the  most 
dfficnlt  passages  is  wonderful.  He  almost  equab  the  most  rapid 
and  neat  violintai. 

Thus  it  appears  tke  present  proprietors  leave  nothing  un- 
tried  to  gratify  the  public.  ]n  addition,  Madame  Pasta,  the 
■moat  expreadve  contralto  in  existence,  b  engaged  after  Easter. 
They  almost  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  great  resources  of 
Europe  in  a  single  season,  leaving  the  next  to  its  fate.  But  llic 
public  can  ba(e  nothiDg  better  than  ivhatis  best,  and  with  Rossini, 
Madame  Colbran,  Catolani,  Roozi,  and  Pasta — with  Garcia  and 
De  Begnis,  to  take  Curioni  aud  Porto  as  seconds,  there  can 
hardly  be  selected  more  celebrated  names  or  talents  of  so  really 
high  a  description. 

THE  PHILHARMpNic  SOCIETY 
Commenced  their  concerts  on  the  S3d  of  January.  Wehaveal-. 
ready  noticed  that  the  directors  thought  it  due  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  sub-subscribers  to  contract  the  list  of  subscribers ;  but 
it  should  Bcem  as  if  the  remainder  had  gained  in  bulk  what  they 
had  lost  in  numliers,  for  the  room  was  so  thronged  on  the  first 
nigfit  that  many  vere  unable  to  procure  seats.  The  following  is 
the  program  of  the  concert. 

ACT  t. 

Slnfonia  Eroica   BeetAosen.  ' 

>'  Miner!  CO  nil  113  Domini"— Madame  Camdori,  Min  Carew, 

Mestrs.  Terniil,  Kvans,  VaHghan,  ElliotI,  Nelnoa,  and 

Welsh   Mozart. 

Concerlante  for  Iwo  Viotoncellos  obligati— Mr.  Undtcy  end 

Mr.W.Lindley  ,   LimiB^ 

Duello — "  Ti  vegro,  l'Bb^^acciD" — Madame  Caradoii  aiwl 

Miia Carew,  (11  Racio di  Proierpina)   ffhtler. 

Overlare,  (Der  Freytcbiilz)   Wkbet: 

SinibnlainC  BajfAi.  . 

Recited  AjIb— "Mi  tradi"— Madame  Caradori,  (II  Don 

Giovanni)  '  Mogarl. 

Conccrio  Violino— Mr.  Kieieweiter   '  ISajfteHtr. 

Trio—"  Tlie  flocks  lOiall  leiive  the  maanbini"— Madame- 
Caradori,  Mr.  Vaughim,  and  Mr.  Weigh,  (Aci>  and 
Galatea)   '.,   tiandel, 

Overture,  (Zauberllale)   I   liotari. 

Leader,  Ur.  F,  Crapiai^— Conduolor,  Mr..  Cr«m«r, 
K  2 
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Mr.  J.GrHiner  v/a*  the  conductor artheni(;Tit,amlhbbr«thpr, Mr. 
P.CrBmer,  tlielcotler:  andail  wliowishr'd  to  BpelheHliok-slrciigth 
of  tlir  (nofwsion  combined  in  the  worthy  cndpHvuur  to  a-uocialc 
the  p;rcnlcst  possible  quantity  of  talent  In  the  demonstration  of 
the  aurcc^  will)  which  the  artists  of  this  country  cultivate  music, 
Hill  henvlily  rrjoiee  at  his  rclnrn  to  this  cnclic>.tin.  lie  led  the 
band  with  that  crithuaiB.-<m  irhich  has  led  him  to  (lie:  simiinit  of  tho 
art  of  which  he  is  so  great  aa  ornenieiit.  At  his  side  Ki<i«ewetler, 
Mori)  and  Spognoletti  played ;  perhaps  no  orchestra  in  Kumpe 
ever  boaated  aueh  an  aggemblBge  of  talent  in  this  particular  de- 
partment. Tlie  rest  of  the  band,  it  itt  well  known,  includes  the  ' 
most  celebrated  instrumentalislg  that  can  be  Hssctiibled.  The 
only  novelty,  however,  was  the  introduction  of  Ccnlrorii,  who  oc- 
cupied the  pkce  of  Griesbach.  This  artist  hia  recently  come  to 
England,  and  is  certainly  a  perfornier  of  considerable  merit,  and 
possessing  a  great  command  over  his  instrmiu'nt,  Illc  hantllois, 
Hi»  tone  is  not  so  rich  and  mellow  as  thai  of  his  prcileceTisur, 
but  it  is  probable  that  he  will  improve  in  this  jiarlicular,  for 
even  the  moat  strenuous  supporters  of  foreign  talent  are  seldom 
found  to  denjr  that  inafrumentalists  arrive  at  a  higher  pcrfectiou 
of  tone  after  bekring  tbelrfindon  orchestras,  where  ihis  peculiar' 
excellence  js  nioit  highly  cultivated.  At  preitent,  Signor  Cen- 
tronics best  quality  tnay  alsobemid  to  be  in  a  degree  his  worst, 
for  the  facility  of  execution  which  he  posscBses  is  apt  to  seduce 
him  into  the  practice  of  more  ornament  than  sound  taste  w*ould 
dictate  in  performing  the  cumposiliuna  of  llie  great  masters. 
These  exuberance)^,  however,  time  aiid  good  example  will  hardly 
foil  to  correct.  In  Beethoven's  splendid  Kyniplionia  Eroica  thero 
are  parts  of  such  eiquiaito  beauty  and  cHVct  us  to  make  unipli' 
compensation  for  the  many  strange  and  nnconnocled  IhoLighl*  in 
which  be  has  but  too  frequently  indulged.  The  length  of  the 
piece  k  greater  than  would  be  patiently  tolerated  in  any  composer 
who  bait  not  to  conqtletely.pre-occiipied  the  public  judgment  as 
Beethoven,  fall  three  quarters  of  an  hour  being  employed  in  its 
performance.    In  truth,  the  audience  sccnied  to  wish  it  Hborter, 

The  next  thing  in  Ifie  selection,  "  Miierhordiai  Domini,"  by 
Mozart,  was  also  long,  and  scarcely  well  chosen.  It  appeared 
totaUf  AUifit  for  such  a  pl^e,  and  H  ciit  off  very  heavily. 

^oneertante  b^  fiff,  Lindley  and  hu  son  was  played  with 
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all  that  perfectign  to  wbich  a  father  so  cnpnblr  nnd  ao  porspvcrin^ 
might  be  expected  to  educate  a  son,  who^c  Tino  NunKiliility  swma 
tobethoonly  bar  to  hU  reaching  even  a  grvulcr  eininencL'  thiin 
bis  father,  upon  Uie  principle  indeed  "  that  a  giant  set's  far,  but  a 
dwarf  upon  that  giant'g  back  iees  Imrther."  Thus  were  both 
beard  with  delight,  but  the  audience,  great  aa  naa  their  pleasure, 
could  hardly  etgny  half  the  satisfaction'  that  auch  ti  fefher  must 
derive  from  ■uch  m  atw. 

Winter's  expreasive  duet  was  well  auog  hj  MEas  Carew  and 
Signora  CaradorL  There  is  an  equality  in  the  two  voices,  which 
greatly  coatributes  to  tlie  effect. . 

Tlie  ficHt  Rct  closed  with  tbr:  overture  to  Der  Frci/ithStt,  which 
is  «  fine  end  'npirilcJ  cumposilton,  somewhat  resembling  in  Its 
general  chnnirliT  l/u'  Aimrreon  of  Cherubiiii  ;  but  there  is  a 
wildnesH  about  it  irhicli  requires  the  auditor  to  i^nleratBnd  the 
piere  to  wbich  it  is  iiltnchrd  in  order  to  be  able  to  enter  fully 
into  its  merits.  From  no  orcliesfra  in  Europe  could  it  be  heard  in 
«o  iiiiisfced  a  manner  as  from  this. 

Haydn's  symphony  in  C,  one  of  - (lis  least  compllckted,  never 
Ails  to  please  in  the  highest  degree,  notwithstanding  tihe  modem 
luge  fbr  extravagance.  Signora  Caradori^  "  9ti  tradV  was  a 
finished  perfomiBnce,  and  this  lady  gained  great  credit  even  with 
some  professors  of  austere  judgment,  for  her  manner  of  sinking 
"  Tkf  fiotJa  thatt  lea-ct  the  mottntaint,"'  with  Messrs.  Vnuf;fian 
and  WcLih.  If  indeed  ber  ringing  the  part  had  not  been  eminently 
good,  the  directors  would  scurcely  haTc  been  justified  in  giving 
it  to  her,  while  an  Englishsingerof  such  merit  ss  Miss  Carew  mode 
a  part  of  the  vocal  band.  Singing  b  truly  a  secondary  object  at 
this  concert,  else  it  would  teem  strange  that  ao  little  shonld  be 
done  by  such  perfiinnera  as  this  yoong  kdy  and  Mr.  Vangliaii. 
IfMr.  'Welsh''s'  judgment  was  seconded  by  power  he  would  be  a 
distinguished  man,  hut  limited  as  he  is  by  nature,  his  singing,' 
however  polished,  can  never  be  effectiv(>,  for  his  voice  i«  merely 
(rnn  ooce  dicaiiiira.  In  a  base  nothing  can  compensate  for  (he  want 
•f  volume,  and  particularly  inituch  biisiiinia  us  thai  o(  Puli/pheaic. 
Tlie  nknt  extraordinary  performance  of  the'  night  was  Mr. 
Kiesewrtter's  ctmeerto.  He  was  greeted  on  his  appearance  with 
long  and  universal  apptause.  He  played  a  coniposition  of  May- 
seder,  if  possible,  wNh  more  than  hb  taual  «ecution;  He 
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mutered  difficulties  which  Hoemcd  Kcarcel;  within  the  range  of 
the  inatrtUMRt  with  Bucheaae,  such  ioimitable  skill  nndeiTectj.as 
quite  enduuted  the  uidience. 

Th«  second  eoncfvt  wu  on  Moodajr,  Harcli  8th,  ud  the  follow- 
iDg  was  the  selet^on : — 

SinfoniainG  minor  ,,,  .;....<••••■  Uoetut. 

Aria— Signor  De  Oegmt — "  Mailamins"  (II  Don  Giovanni)  Motari. 
Concerto  in  C  mbiar,  Piano-forte  (never  peribrmed  in  thii 


tuma/trfy—fAw.  FoUer  . 
KieHo— An. 


Duetto— Hn<  Salmon  and  Signor  Garcia— '*Anorl  poe- 

Bcnte  Dome  P  (Anuida)  ,  >   nD»ii«, 

Orerture,  (Lei  Tieax  Joomie*)    CheeMwl. 

Sinfonia  in  fl  flat    BctOtoetn.  " 

ReciL  and  Soiicr— -Mr).  Salmon" — "From  mighly  Kings" 

(Judaa  MaccubaiuO    UandeL 

QuortciUo,  two  Vi(.!a,  end  Violoncello— Messr*.  Mori, 

Waita,  LviJ.i,  and  LindW    Masttder. 

Ti^rifllto  aiijQuarletlo-Mr,.  Salmmi.Mis,  Goodall, Signor 

(;flrciu,nndSignorDeBcgms-"Quanlonque3t'Alnlu!" 

(La  Donna  del  Lago)    RtnthiL 

Overlore,  (^mont)    BeeAanen. 

IiMder,  Mr.  Spngnoletti— Conductor,  Sir  C.  Siiiarl. 

The  pmninmt  parts  t^f  this  aelection  which  invite  observation, 
are  the  concerto  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Mr.  Potter,  and  the 
quutetto  of  Mayseder.  The  first,  it  is  sud,  had  never  before 
been  heard  in  this  country.  The  accompaDimetils,  potwilbstand- 
ing  the  real  ability  of  Mr.  P.  as  a  piano  forte  player,  certainly 
pradoced  a  atrooger  effect  than  the  part  which  should  hare  been 
prindpalj  apeeuliarity  which  arises  from  the  superior  care  wlucb 
IiM^»«ut  bestowed  upon  them;  and  they  us exceediogly  beauti- 
fUl.  The  qnutetto  ought  nther  to  bu  termed  a  solo  accom- 
[sniBd,  fiyr  it  if  written  almait  wholly  to  set  o£.the  4nt  violin, 
which  Nr.  Mori  played  with  that  distinguiahing  Tigoar  which 
marka  his  execution.  He  has  attained  a  height  which  renders 
comparison,  if  not  invidious,  inipoarible,  to  any  except  those  most 
BUWHiplished  in  the  practice  of  the  instruiDent.  The  alow  move- 
ments in  Beethoven's  symphony,  at  the  commencement  of  the  act, 
was  encored — another  proof  that  the  perversion  of  the  gcnerel 
taste  is  not  so  complete  as  is  often  asserted  and  always  believed. 
.  ThevocalselectioapresentedmostpeffectspeciiueDBofeatirelj 
<9posfto  %l«s<  The  fint  cosiie  uir  if  not  to  be  exceeded,  and 
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Hossini's  dfiet  from  Armida  it  not  only  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
compoHitioDi  of  that  author,  but  really  animated  by  true  feeling. 
**  From  migkly  King*"  is  Hn.  Salmon's  ehefd'cemre.  Neither 
SgDor  Gkrda,  nor  the  lady,  were  hoireTer  in  good  voice,  owin^ 
to  indispoution. 

Tie  lUrd  PmarmMrie  (hmeri  ww  o«  (ht  SU  ^  Man*. 

'ACT  1. 

STt)fbni>,  No.  4   Hag^ 

Dnet — Madame  Caradori  and  Mbb  Cbtbw — "  Ah  gnarda 

Sorella"  (Cnsi  fan  tutte]    Moxari. 

Quintetto  Flute,  Oboe,  ClHrineti  Horn  and  Banoon — Meun. 

Nicliolson,  Cenlroni,  Willman,  Puzzi,  and  Mackintosh  Reiclia. 
Preghiera— "  Dal'  tuoitellalosogUo,"  from  MmiinEgiUo — 

Madame  Caradori,  Mia  Stephen),  Mis)  Carew,  Mr. 

Begrex,  Ur.  HorocMtle,  Mr.  Philli|a,  and  tymr  Oe 

B^nb— fwmimpaniedan  theHarpbyMr.  G>  Hirirt  ,,.  Ratmi, 
Overture,  MS.  (naver  performed)    ClemttM. 

ACT  II. 

SioGida  Faitorale   Beelkovtm. 

Socur — Mixs  SiephenH — '*  Heart,  the  (eat  of  >oft  delight" 

jAci*  and  Galatea)    llmdel 

l^iiiiletlo,  Mo  Violins,  two  Violai,  and  Violoncello— SivDar  ' 

EHmdflr«k  Meam.  Watta,  R.  AiUay,  Daniek,  &  US^ey  Betthaow^ 
Sestetto— Sola  SoU"~MiM  Stephen*.  Madame  Caradon, 

MiM  Carew,  Mr.  Begres^  Mr.  Iliailpi^  and  Sigfuir  Do 

Begmi  (II  Don  Giovanni)  .>,.   MnarL 

Ovcrinre,  Le  None  di  Figaro    Slatart, 

Leader,  Mr.  Morl^  Conductor,  Mr.  Clementi. 

The  aloir  movement  of  Haydn's  symphony,  No.  4,  was  encored. 
"  Oh  guarda  sorella,"  Mozart — was  sung  by  Miss  Caraw  and 
Caradori  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  The  quintet  was  finely 
performed  by  Nicholson,  Centroni,  Willman,  Puzzi,  and  Mack- 
intosh, though  the  composition  itself  was  dry  and  uninteresting. 
Centroni  has  already  profited  by  his  residence  in  England,  and  is 
a  meet  important  acquisition  to  this  incomparable  ot^estra.  The 
new  composition  by  Clementi,  is  a  fine  and  spirited  overture,  fiill 
ofdelightfU  as  well  as  iwtd  effects,  and  wroaght  with  a  master's 
hand.  This  is  the  third  production  of  his  indefatigable  genius 
during  the  present  season:  it  was  received  with  universal 
applause. 

Act  S  opened  with  Beethoven's  sinfonla  pastorale.  Miss  Ste- 
phens sung  most  sweetly  Handel's  "  Heart,  the  seat,"  in  Acis 
and  Galatea.  The  quintet  of  Beethoven,  ivhich  appeared  of 
enonnotts  length,  was  performed  for  the  introduction  of  a  young 
gentlenan,  named  Escudero,  who  played  the  first  violin.  We 
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fear  tli^s  performance  will  do  very  little  towirdi  the  CHlabljiitinwiit 
of  hU  fame. 

We  have  thiu  recorded  the  first  openings  of  these  sp  loud  id  con- 
ceiitrBtiuna  of  high  ubilily  thi^  year.  All  geiierni  coinmeadallon 
must  beaupcrfluoua,  for  if  the  pi'ofeiisors  etigagod  in  these  concerU 
do  not  support  ite  dignity  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  most 
eminent  mtuiciaiis  in  the  worlil  fiul  in  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  united. 

The  LENT  ORATORIOS  and  the  CONCERTS  SPIRITUEf^. 

From  what  has  beenatatcd  in  the  openin^f  of  oor  article  relative' 
to  the  dissolution  of  concerts  of  general  resort,  these  "  Grand 
performances  of  Ancient  a[id  Modem  Music,"  as  they  are  now 
called,  have  assumed  an  importance  to  the  public  which  perhaps 
never  belonged  to  thembefore.  But  we  must  endeavour  ti>  fix  tbp 
attention  of  the  reader  who  really  wiahcs  ivctl  to  lln^  ilitl'ibiuin  uf 
art,  and  comprehend  the  causes  that  iiSpel  or  retard  itn  pro^i  cMi, 
npon  certain  facts  connected  not  only  with  these,  btK  with  con- 
certs in  general,  which  m  we  estimate  tbent,  are  of  lbs  deepest 
import  to  miiaic  and  muacians. 

In  our  preceding  volume,*  we  casDally  mciifioneif  the  abandoif- 
ment  of  the  oratorios  by  Sir  G.  Sninrl  nnd  Mr.  Dishop,  and  llic 
adoption  of  the  management  by  Mr.  UucIisil.  I(  hci'iiis  zirri>ssuiy 
to  recapitulate  more  of  the  purticuluis  wbii  h  kul  to  this  cfirLnsjc. 
Competition  had  for  many  s|la.soll^i  been  uif{iiiij  ibf  jirupi  ietiiis 
further  and  fui  tber  i(L(»  excMsivf  cfl'arls  to  attract  llic  |)ublic, 
when  in  tbf  yunr  IS'il  it  xias  c-.inh'd  lu  iLs  i;e  p/iis  idtra  on  Ihi'  last 
night  given  by  Mr.  Bishop.  The  proprietiirs  had  already  been 
reduced  to  the  cession  of  an  alternate  night  to  each  other — llic 
one  lahing  the  Wednesday  and  the  other  the  fri'day.  On  the 
night  alluded  to,  no  less  .than  nineteen  principal  singers,  sis  in- 
■trumentalista  who  played  solos,  and  a  band  of  two  hundred  pcri- 
ibrmera,  occupied  the  orchestra  at  CovenI  Garden.f  The  per- 
formance lasted  Gve  hours  and  three  quarlers.  ,  It  is  probable 
that  Mr,  Bishop,  at  the  time  meditated  retiring  from  the  con- 
duct of  these  performances,  and  determined  lo  strike  a  powerful 

.  ,  '  •  Vd.  a,  poge  259.  +  See  Tol.  3,  page  3B4. 
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Mow  at  the  close  of  carf  er.  This  however  was  no  more  ihui 
Ihr  climax  of  a  scrii-s  of  niniiiBr  i^fforts  to  aiigiiicnt  attrnction.  As 
a  whole  they  have  had  a  fulal  influciico,  because  such  ix  nuw  the 
rage  for  exces9  that  (if  report  be  true)  it  han  been  foimd  next  to 
impossible  to  make  the  income  equaro  with  the  heftvy  expenditure 
thus  entailed  upon  the  proprietor,  Hr.  Bochu  indeed  tkoiiglit  it 
advisable  to  hire  both  Coveiit  Garden  and  Drnrf-lane  tbeatrM 
to  preclude  competition.  Still  the  diabiiTMnicnta  are  said  to  hare 
left  no  adeqnale  remuneration.  In  the  Resson  of  ISSS  two  com' 
ptete  choirs  of  Foroi^  and  English  vocaHst-<  were  engaged. 
Idut  year,  yielding  to  the  sug^tions  of  a  better  tasic  and  of 
■onnder  reason,  the  weight  wai  thrown  into  the  scale  of  English 
talent :  and  this  year  the  same  principle  has  been  carried  still 
further,  and  a  very  creditable  degree  of  attention  shewn  to  the 
division  of  the  subjects — of  the  sacred  and  secular  parts  of  the  per- 
formance from  each  other.  Mr.  Bochsa  has  also  sought  for  novelty 
on  every  side,  and  has  produced  already  two  oratonos,  the  works 
of  German  composers.  Nothing  therefore  tha-t  could  judiciously 
b*  done  fafl  been  omitted  Sot  the  pnblie  entertainment  by  htm. 

To  Mr.  Bochaa^  eatm-praiogr  apirit  then  it  sbonld  seem  Ibe 
praiCTTBtiMi  of  these  coMerts  of  cheap  resort  to  the  public,  iA 
BMinly  owing.  Sir  G.  Smart,  who  is  as  able  in  general  businem 
■I  tu  his  particular  profession,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  had  both  thought 
right  to  abandon  the  scheme  as  hopelera.  Mr.  Bochsa  took  it  up, 
and  thoiii;b  he  had  every  inducement  to  lessen  the  enpence  by 
diminishing  Ibe  number  of  tlie  band  or  to  increase  the  income  by 
an  addition  to  the  jiricea  of  admission — though  templed  to  one  or 
both  of  these  means  of  reimbursing  himsolf  by  inadequate  remu- 
■eratioB,  and  by  the  monopoly  of  the  theatres,  he  refrained  from 
both ;  and  if  he  has  not  augmented  the  number,  he  has  cNlainly 
increuedtbe  respectability  andexceUenee  of  the  oreheMra,  by  th» 
■dectionand  application  of  its  powers. 

At  this  moment  a  new  competitor  appears  in  the  comnenceiBent 
^BMiies  of  concerts  at  the  King's  theatre,  by  the  performers 
there,  with  Madame  Catalani  at  their  head,  on  the  Friday  even- 
ings. Abaoat  the  entire  corps  T)NMle««iMnls  of  breignera.  Hr. 
CkMMti  bm  piWneed  tw»  •aphonies  *  ofhis  own  conpoaition. 
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and  prcsidMl  at  their  perfannance.   Signor  Roisini  dlrocto  tlie 

whole. 

Having  tliux  generally  stateil  the  claims  of  these  e8tabli!<hnieRt!>, 
the  consideration  whether  the  permission  granted  to  the  legaees  of 
the  Opera-house  to  commence  aucb  an  opponeDcy  is  likely  to  be 
fiiyoimble  to  the  art,  and  if  not,  whether  it  was  fair  to  the  indiTi- 
dual  who  had  already  hazarded  so  mnch  upon  the  ormtorioa,  be- 
comes a  question  of  some  public  importance.  Competition  (up  to 
a  certain  point)  is  always  most  favourable  to  the  community — but 
when  compelition  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  concerns 
become  profillciis,  the  ruin  ofathe  individuals  cnf^aged  is  com- 
monly the  preludu,  if  not  to  a  total  ccsaalion  of  the  business,  to  a 
suiTicient  augmentation  of  (he  pi  iii'  oC  llit'  ci>jiii!iiiclil\  to  ri-com- 
pence  those  nho  again  emba.k  in  siiili  uiiikrlEikiii3>.  Nov.  it 
appears  too  that  competition  liad  bi'oughl  the  utmost  po^ibte 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  Ibat  to  allow  a  new  oonpetitor  to 
enter  the  lists,  could  only  be  iifjuriouB  to  the  individual,  and  ulti- 
mately lo  Ihe  public.  Such  an  addition  aa  the  Concerts  Spirituela 
have  made  to  the  amusements  of  the  metropolis  is  not  called  for, 
in  proof  of  which  we  may  adduce  the  advertisements  from  the 
dcalera  of  property-boxes  ofthe  opera  at  half  tlie  price  paid  at 
the  theatre,  and  a  similar,  though  not  bo  great  a  reduction  of  pit 
tickets.  Till  the  third  night  the  houses  bad  been  so  thin  that  if 
the  proprietors  incurred  any  expenca  for  performers  beyond  the 
salaries  they  cannot  be  gainers.   That  such  on  opposition  may 


iiiiitiibile,  and  ihe  tir-1  movc^nitnl  unites  a  maslerlj  eUbornlion  of  art 
with  etTecla  hrillianl  aa  ihey  are  noble.  There  is  an  imposing  grsndrsur  in 
the  commencement  of  the  andante,  ivhich  pnwwni  ii  njngnlnr  rnmhmalinn 
of  originality, wiihawmiment  to  nbich  the  hearer  leanu  already  in  Mme 
way  rnmilinrized.  This  •entiment  ia  ortfully  developed  by  degree*,  until 
at  length  (he  natiaaal  mebdy  of  God  SavB  the  King  rolhi  on  the  ear 
arrayeil  in  all  (ha  magnificence  of  the  richeit  and  nobleiit  iiurmony.  The 
™lij,  ct  is  trtalea  with  so  much  genim,  both  in  the  invertcii  and  rulrogode 
(cHncrizEnji)  mimner,  (hat  it  steals  mould  el  ightfully  on  tW  perception,  ami 
eililbil.i  one  of  liie  lineit  examples  of  uiencB  and  efteci  ever  witiieBsod. 
The  minuet  in  original  and  tiill  of  spirit  and  lancy,  and  the  trio  is  ia  (he 
b«s(  (site.  The  brilliancy  of  the  last  movement  is  most  inzeniouily 
bterwmen  with  (oncbei  or  the  amUnle,  notwilhatanding  tiie  dwSrenee  Of 
meanire,  and,  like  a  neat  painter,  the  author  hw  coilriTed  n  to  difbse 
his  tiniJ  over  uie  whole  work,  as  lo  render  it  a  picture  ofthe  mort  harmo- 
moat  and  inpoalng  charaoler.  Soofa  oomprndtioai  do  hoMuc  lo  Ao  age  we 
Whu 
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nlntract  from  Ihe  profila  of  the  proprietors  of  the  oratorios,  is  but 
(oo  priibablp;  and  tliiis  all  iiunivt  m  coiilinuf  these  performances 
\a  likely  to  be  taken  aw.iy.  U'  ibis  be  found  to  be  Ihe  fad,  either 
the  scale  nijsl  be  rcdueed,  or  n  larger  admission  levied  upnn  the 
public,  or  the  performances  al  the  Kngliah  theatres  abandoned 
altogether,  and  as  they  are  the  best  and  the  cfaeapeat  concerts 
given  in  London,  or  indeed  the  only  concerts  of  gmenl  mart, 
except  the  bene6tg,  which  do  not  take  place  till  late  in  the  seaaoii, 
we  think  such  a  consequence  is  to  be  deprecated  on  public  grounds. 
It  is  (herefbre,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  regretted,  that  a  neir  licence 
•KBS  granted  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and  to  shew  that  we 
do  not  misrepresent  the  mentii  of  the  cose,  we  subjoin  the  bilb  of 
both  theatres  on  thenme  night—at  theopeningloo  of  the  Opera- 
liuuse,  when  of  course  it  ia  to  be  expected  that  the  push  would 

Concert  al  ike  Kiofi  Theidre,  March  5,  1834. 


Orertnre,  from  "  Calypso"   iVinler. 

The  Sflveo  Lort  Wants  of  ihs  Redeemer  on  the  Cro9<— the 
Vocal  Flrti  by  Medamei  V«tri!i,  Caradori,  Di«g!oli,  Can- 
tellt,  Memrs.  Garcia,  Curioni,  Pofto,  Place!,  Benetti,  and  50 
ChonuShigers'    //igrdn. 


*  Repealed  for  the  third  ntghl. 
(By  pariicuUr  desire)  "  Rule  Britannia" — by  Madame  CalalaDi. 


Grand  Symphony,  by  Muais  Gementi,  who  will  himielf  pre^de 

BtlhcPiano-forJe  ,   Clementi 

Grstiai  Aginma,  by  Madame  Cutalaiii,  with  Clarinello  Obligate, 
by  Mr.  WilliiiHii. 

Duello,  Adeiasia  e  Alcrarao,  by  Messrs.  Garcia  and  Curioi.i  . .  Magcr. 

A  Solo  on  tlie  Iluulboy,  composed  and  executed  by  Sirnor  Centmni. 

Anirels  ever  briglil  o.irl  fair,  liy  Mnikme  Oitalnni    liandeL 

TiTietio,  from      Eiizabetlo,"  ).;■  Midsdamoi  Vesfris,  Caatelii, 

andSljrMorG^irclB    Rmtini, 

(Jrtal  (;<Hi,  by  Mailame  Calalarii    llandtL 

y«i»lrlto,  froni  "  Mose  in  H^illo,"  l>y  Sig^ora  Caradori,  and 

Ml'ssi.-.  Garcia,  Curioni,  Porto,  and  Ilenelli    Rossini. 

A  Prayer,  from  "  Mose  in  %illo,"  by  Madame  itliigioli.  arjii 

Me^Mr>.  Curioiii  and  Benetli,  with  the  Chorus  and  a  Military 

IWi   floK/nf. 

Syin|>hariy   JJaj/dit, 


Madame  Cfita1;iTii 
S  ifrnara  Ronf.i  de  titsgn  \t 
Itlailanifl  Vtitria 
Signers  Conulori 


MisB  Love  I  Kignor  Place! 

Signora  Biaf  ioli  1  Signor  Curioni  ' 

I  Signor  Garcu  Signer  Pmio  ' 

.  Signor  De  Bqnit  |  liigiHr  Benetti. 
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CoKwt  at  Iht  TAhAv  Rogal,  Cove»i  Oanlea,  Mmvk  t,  1834. 

jI  StkUtBnfrem  Ilanders  Jdmircd  Sercnota, 
ACIS  AND  GAI.ATKA. 


«  O  the  ()leniurc;s  of  the  plaim," 
Reeit.  and  Air— MiasStepheiii-"  ilu^li,  ye  preity  warbling  choir." 

.mild  Air— Sir.  Sapio — >'  Lou.-  in  her  eyeii  dtapt^r^." 
Air— Miss  Goodall — "Shepherd,  what  art  tbbii  punuiiig?" 


"  Wretched  !ov 
Reoit.  and  A!r — Hr.  Beltun; — "  O  mddier  than  (he  cherry." 
Rcoil  ui4         Mr.  Brahain— «  Leva  mrumU  die  nlarnu'* 
Radt.  and  Trio— Hn.  Salinon,  Hr.  Braham,  and  Hr.  BeHauy— "  Tha 

Socks  ahalllEave  the  mountains." 
Recit.— Mr.  Brahani-"  Help,  Galaten." 
B«oit.  and  Air— Mr».  Snlir.on— "  llenn,  the  scat  of  soft  dcli^L" 
Chonifi-"  Galatea,  dry  thy  tears," 

Concerto,  Ji'lijtc— Mr.  Niclinlsoii.— A'lcAodun. 
Duel— Mr.  Braham  and  Mr.  Sincliur— "  All,  Vieiu."~-flujj(n/. 

A  SFXECTION 

From  the  Sacred  Oratariai,  IfC.  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozarl,  *  Bcvlhascn. 
Beethoven's  First  Hymn,  from  hia  celebrated  Grand  Mass ;  ibe  Words 
IransUtcd  nod  adapted  from  ihe  Latin: 
Chorus,  Solos,  and  Quarlotto*— "  I*rd,have  mercy  upon  us." 

Air—Miss  Paton— "  Lei  Ihe  bricht  Seraphim"  ((iamson;   HandeL 

Trumpet  Obligato— Mr.  Norton. 
Air — Hr.  Sapia — "  Ixird,  remember  David"  (Itedemptlon)  . .  IlimdeL 

Air— Him  H.  Tree—"  He  was  despi-ed"  (Messioh)    JJmdel 

Lulher'i  Hymn— Mr.  Bratiam— «  Great  Goii !  what  ,io  1  see  and  hew  i" 

accompanied  on  the  Oru-sii  !>v  Sir  Genrgc  Smarl. 
Quartello— Mn-.  Snlmor,  Miss  M.  Trw.  'Mr.  S,>,.i,.,  and  Sigiior 

PlaccI-"  lienedictuF."  {riec,ui<       '   Nnarl. 

Air~Mi^sSlephen^"Angebevi-rl>rl"hta".irKir"  (Theodora)  IlamdeL 
Grand  Chorus—"  The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory  of  Gori" 

(Creation)    llagdn. 

Recil.  and  Air— Mn^  Siilmon-" S«..et  Wir.l"  (II  Fenseroso)  Handel. 

Violin  Ohllgato-Mr.  Mori. 
Swio — Miss  Stephens—"  Siog-ye  to  (he  I^Kird"        >  (Israel  in)  ti„_j,( 
GrandDonbleChorus— "T^a  horse  and  his  rlder"f   ligyj.t)  ^ 

Real,  and  Aria— Miss  Stephens—"  Quel  dirmi,  oh  Dio  I"  Horn  ohU- 
galo— Mr.  Punti — Hnsiini. 
Concerto,  Lombnrdo  Mandolin—Sigjior  Vimercali. 

A  GRAND  MISCELLANEOUS  ACT. 
The  Admired  Overture  lo  Der  Fre;yehat3. 
In  ihi*  part,  Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Sinclair,  Mr.  Sapio,  and.Si|iiuL  'PtRnJ, 
Mn>  Salmon,  Mm  Slephena,  Min  Paton,  Hin  M.  Tree,  Sc.  A«.  will 
ring  s  tarie^r     KuroarHe  [neeM. 


ruB  LIMT 


n 


Mk  Sclmon 
Mm  GoeM 
MuB  VeuBt 


M'm  M.  Tree 
Mr.  Drnham 
Mr.  T.  CookB 
Mr.  Pyne 
Mr.  lUww 
Mr.  Nelson 


Mr.  Sapio 


Via  HclviHe 


Master  Longhunt 


The  excellence  ofthe  two  concerts,  when  quality,  selection,  and 
performers  are  taken  in  the  aggregate,  will  bear  little  comparisou 
— and  when  the  prices  ofadminion  to  the  two  theatrea  are  con- 
tidered,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
public  will  prefer.  To  this  auperiority  then,  it  may  be  said,  the 
ianie  may  be  lafely  trusted  i  and,  vniler  conunan  circumstances, 
BOskonU  we  aqr  too,  who  ban  only  fai  mind  the  intoraat*  of  tke 
pnMic  and  of  &e  art.  But  the  fbcta  wa  hare  detailed  alter  the 
relatioiiB  of  the  case,  and  change  the  natural  positions ;  and  we 
preaiune  it  will  be  granted,  that  the  injury  done  to  an  individual, 
and  ultimately  through  him  to  the  public,  may  be  great,  ^  hile  the 
permission  of  such  a  competition  is  likely  to  benefit  neither  tho^e 
wbo  undertake  it  nor  the  community. 


On  the  Bwraiag  of  WedoMday,  Febmary  35,  apabiic 

concert  was  performed  by  the  pupib  of  this  national  seminary,  fbr 
the  first  time.  It  was  held  "  at  the  King's  Ancient  Concert 
Rooms,  in  Hanover  Scjuare,"  "  by  pernymiMt  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Directors  of  the  Ancient  Music."  On  this  occassion  the 
Committee  of  Management  prefaced  the  scheme  of  the  concert 
with  the  following  address. 

"The  Royal  Academy  ofMusic,  under  the  gracious  patronage 
of  his  Majesty,  has  now  been  open  for  the  instruction  ofthe  pupils 
sincethelSth  ofMarch,  18SS.  During  this  time  there  have  been 
two  vacations,  of  one  month  each.  A  very  considerable  proper- 
tioD  of  the  ^itdren,  Indeed,  flrom  a  later  leceptioa  into  the 
academy,  have  not  luid  the  benefit  of  nine  months'  tnifioD,  which 
the  earlier  students  have  enjoyed. 

"The  Committee  of  Management  are  aware  that  these  circnm' 
stances  are  known  to  the  subgcriberB,  and  they  feel  confident  that 
U-is«Bceeaary  only  to  state  them  to  thcwe  who  are  not  so,  and  who 
this  day  boaour  (he  institution  with  their  pramice  at  the  cwcert, 
to  ensure  that  indulgeiMa  which  the  short  period.sf  iastrucUoa 
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of  the  juvenile  performen  ma;  render  necearary.  But  in  a  more 
urgent  manner  Ihe  committee  plead  for  indulgence  towards  the 
female  vocal  performers.  In  addition  to  the  duadvanlBge  of  the 
limiditv  natural  lo  their  age  and  t<€X  on  a  first  public  appearance, 
they  lanour  under  that  of  having  had  no  instruction  in  singing  for 
tfvo  months,  owing  to  the  vacation,  and  the  indisposition  of  their 
sble  instructress. 

"This  is,  indeed,  a  serious  interruption,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
their  studies ;  but,  a«  they  have  been  obliged  to  learn  much  of 
what  they  will  this  day  sing,  entirely  by  themselves,  a  better  op- 
portunity will  bo  afforded  of  judging  end  duly  appreciating  the 
toundation  .which  Madame  Regnaudin  has  laid. 

"  Accustomed  as  the  inhabitants  of  thi?  capital  are  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  all  the  great  masters  which  Europe  produces,  the  com- 
mittee nay  be  accused  of  rashness  in  the  nttcmpt  they  this  day  make 
to  draw  (he  public  attention  (o  the  institution,  uhich  the  confi- 
dence of  the  subscribers  has  entrusted  to  their  manaccment.*  But 
Ihev  feel  it  a  duty  to  show,  that  the  fuuds  conimitted  to  thcu  care 
bad  not  been  uselessly  administered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  prove,  tfaat,  with  proper  cultivation, 
wid  a  fidr  opportuni^  of.  intrvotlon,  our  native  talant  nny  be 
brought  to  rival  that  of  the  countries  moat  cdebnted  for  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  music.  ' 
"  The  Committee  anxiously  hope  they  will  meet  with  this  favour- 
able reception  on  the  part  of  (heeudience  they  have  now  the  hononr- 
of  addressing  ;  and,  if  so  fortunate,  they  venture  to  promise  tbem 
a  great  gratifiraliou.* 

°'  Considerable  the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been,  the  com- 
mittee haVe  every  reason  to liope  it  will  be  more  rapid  in  fulure. 
In  all  sciences,  and  more  especially  in  music,  the  first  steps  are  the 
most  difficult.  These  have  Deen  made ;  and  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, the  bad  hnbits  contracted  before  their  admission  into  the 
academy  have  nearly  disappeared,  by  the  exertions  of  the  able 
professors  of  the  academy ;  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  by  the 
asaiduitf  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Cleared  of  these  obstacles, 
the  road  of  improvement  is  now  open  to  tbem,  which  the  appro- 
tntion  of  those  before  whom  they  will  have  the  honour  this  Jay  to 
perfonn,  will  indnco  them  cbeemlly  to  pursue. 

"  The  committee  feel  it  a  duty  to  stete,  fiir  tile  satisfaction  of  the 
parents,  that  there  are  many  of  the  children  whose  progress  gave 
them  a  lair  claim  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  this  dav's  concert ; 
but  the  fear  of  intruding  too  long  on  the  patience  of  the  audience, 
compelled  them  to  compress  the  performance  as  much  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  object,  of  giving  a  fair  specimen  of  the  progress 
of  thepupila,  and  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  academy. 
To  afiord  the  subscribers  filrther  opportunities  to  n  atch  the  im- 


*  It  k  to  be  regretted  tbat  tlw  minilGsloa  of  the  Academy  should  be  so 
ilt-drawu.  ITie  stractare  of  tbette  (entencei,  w  well  as  nuuiy  otben,  ii  per- 
fccdydtapweM.. 
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.proTCinenlof  the  children,  the  committee  bave  decided  ongiring 
a  concert,  >ii  the  academy,  on  the  fint  Saturday  of  every  month, 
(from  April  next)  which  will  commence  at  three  o'clock. 

"  To  rendbr  these  concerts  still  more  interesting  to  the  suhscri- 
bers,  and  at  the  tame  time  useful  (o  the  pupils,  it  b  proposed  oc- 
casionally to  engage  the  most  eminent  of  our  native  and  foreign 
artists,  to  perform  ;  and  it  is  further  intended  to  permit  young 
persons,  about  to  enter  on  the  dutica  of  the  profesaion,  to  appear, 
with  the  view  of  inuking  themselves  known,  and  accustoming 
themselves  to  a  public  exhibition.  To  these  concerts  subscribers 
only  will  be  admitted;  they  will  be  open  equally  to  subscribers 
of  aU  classes. 

"Before  the  committee  conclude  this  address,  they  think  it 
necessary  to  say  a  ffaw  words  on  the  subject  of  the  fund^  of  the  in- 
stitution. It  must,  in  truth,  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are 
extremely  low ;  and  the  patronage  and  assistance  of  a  generous 
public  is  earnestly  solicited. 

"  In  other  countries  the  musical  institutions  are  supported  by 
the  governments ;  but  in  this,  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  that 
quarter  :  private  liberality  has  been  the  sole  support  of  the 
academy.  And  yet,  England  is,  of  all  others,  the  country  where 
assistance  is  the  most  required.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  countrv 
where  natural  genius  has  been  more  liberally  bestowed  ;  and, 
certainly,  there  is  none  where  ita  cultivation  is  more  expensive, 
and  consequently  denied  to  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabhants. 
Upon  no  occasion  can  tbis  subject  be  pressed  with  more  praprietv 
upon  a  British  assembly,  than  die  present.  Amongst  the  pupib 
woo  fbrm  the  orchestra  tnis  day,  there  are,  no  doubt,  some,  wIkmo 
parents  could  afford  tlie  best  education  which  private  iniCructiMi 
can  procure ;  but  these  parents  feel,  that  the  advantage  of  emuU- 
tioD  eomtanlly  entertained — of  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmoepli^re 
of  classical  music — and  the  opportunity  of  playing,  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  concert,  would  be  wanting.    There  are,  however,  others, 

S;ilted  no  less  with  talent  to  delight,  but  to  whom  the  bleiisingH  of 
orlune  are  denied,  who  mmt  have  dragged  on  an  unknown  exif- 
tence,  if  the  beneficent  hand  of  the  subscribers  had  nut  been 
stretched  for  their  support.  For  both  classes  the  committee  arc 
UidiorUed,  by  the  acknowledged  gratitude  ofthe  parents,  to  offer 
their  warmest  thanks,  and  to  express  the  hooe  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  the  pupils  shall  themselves  be  enabled  to  convey  them, 
in  a  strain  no  less  conducive  to  the  plea-iere  and  gratilication  of 
their  benefactors,  than  expressive  of  the  gratitude  with  which 
they  shall  ever  ho  impressed." 

We  have  agreed  in  principles  and  motives  with  the  movers  of 
this  establishment,  but  it  has  been  our  misfortune  to  differ  fi'Om 
them  almost  as  wholly  and  entirely  in  the  mode  of  carrying  these 
principles  into  elFcct,  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  institution. 
We  do  not  use  this  phrase  in  its  conunon  acceptation,  for  we 
regret  ei^ceedingly  the  visible  effects  ofthe  course  wiatb  has  bcm- 
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tsluta,  HUM  every  iKf  iMkcs  it  more  spparent,  cither  that  (he 
aeadamy  will  tome  to  kpreiDBtura  tenmnatiDn,  or  that  it  n  il)  fail 
In  a  i^eat  measure  of  accompUsliiog  its  pro&aaed  objects.  Borne 
of  tlw  errore  Bod  rtaw  «f  tkeir  ooMef  nentea  we  have  already 
pointed  ont  in  fimner  eeaajs.*  Wbtt  we  h>Te  now  to  say  upon 
the  subject  we  shall  postpone  till  we  liave  giveo  the  reader  an 
account  of  the  coDcart.  The  arhaine  wm  aa  follows : 
Acy  1. 

Symphonit  •   Ilejdn. 

pBftlino   MarstUo. 

Duel,  Two  Piano  Furlea,  W.  H,  Pliippi  md  C.  S.  Packer..  Diuitt. 

Song,  Hiw  Porter   ZingfdU. 

FoDtuio,  Hurp,  MIh  Morgan,  (with  Orcbettral  Accompa- 

niiueiiti)  >   BetlmiL 

Sdo,  VicdiD,  H.  G.  BligTOTs   VleOL 

Odean  the  King'i  Aiiceanmlo  iheTlirone..   Dr.  Ctatdt. 

The  Wonb  by  Uie  Rev.  J.  Conybeu'e,  late  Profeuor  of  Poetry,  OxTard. 

Trio.    Piano  Forte,  Miu  Chancellor  ;  Harp,  Min  Jay  ; 

Violoncello,  C.  Lucas   Bocita. 

Solo,  Oboe,  II.  A.  M.  Cooke,  (composed  expreuly  for  thii 

occafion,  >   Batkm. 

Song,  Miu  Watson   Sarti. 

Duel,  Piano  Forle|  Mine*  Chancelor  and  Goodwin,  (neier 

perTarmed  in  thti  eounlryj   BammrlL 

Air  and  Chonu,  C.  Lucas,  and  Mbm  Wolion,  Bellchambem, 

bhanceHar,  and  Porter   Mm/er. 

Hncea,  VjoIonoeHo,  C  Lucai     Di^orL 

latrsdaettini  is  the  Grand  National  Antbem,  **  God  tbte  lbs 

KJng."   Bochia. 


The  symphony  was  performed  with  a  spirit  and  correctness 
highly  creditable  to  the  masters  and  pupib  ;  all  the  crcscendoa, 
P.  P.'b,  &c.  were  managed  with  considerabk  akiU.  In  the  mid- 
dle morement  (an  andante)  there  was  not  that  lii;hl  and  shade 
observed  which  is  necessary  to  Haydn's  andanti^,  but  that  could 
not  be  imputed  as  a  fault  in  such  juienile  performers,  it  being 
nwcwaiy  t»  bar*  yean  <rf  refiaenent  before  tuci  effects  can  be 
prodnced. 


Tkii  paabn  of  Mavc^o'e  ww  rang  by  the  femle  po^la  very 
n^ectsbly  and  emectly,  bat  it  was  too  cooftned  as  m  compasi- 

"  9n  Htukal  Retina,  tri.  4,  page  9Bt),  H.  tj.  pegs  filD,  el  ttf.  tuA 
Mi.  &,  p«gc  C7S. 
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tinn  to  givi  anj-  scope  to  talent  beyond  thai  or  chorug  singera. 
Among  the  first  trebles  (tJiey  sung  En  three  parts — treble  primo, 
iecondogmnd  alto,)  were  three  very  sweet  VoicBb. 

Dr.  Crotch  accompanied  this  on  tbe  piano  fbrte,  u  hfl  likcwiw 
did  most  of  tha  vocal. ^iec«a. 

PIANO  VOWtB  SDBT,  W.  U.  VHltn  AMD  C.  PACKER; 

Pte|«d  in  a  tbu-ud  tpinted  nainwl-  by  ttro  promising  bo^; 
ikej  prodtwed  the  scry  ben  quality  af  tMe  (fast  tbe  inatrnmenta, 
whicb  were  excellent,  would  iBbrd. 

ionb — vut  pDkTBH. 
This  jroiuig  lady  lutara  eweel,  clear  voice,  and  pronouoced  tbe 
language  extretBely  well ;  expreiaioh  of  coarse  was  wanting 
tkrMigbmt,  fltnn  the  natural  timidity  and  lack  of  experience ; 
die  isevEdanlly  a  premising  girl. 

FAMTASIA — HA  It  p. 

tipaa  tbe  ait  "  Sat  Marpne,"  hcaulifullj-  executed  bj-  Miss 
Morgan  upon  a  wretched  laangdi/lo  of  n  harp.  The  variations 
were  goad,  arid  ealtnilatdd  to  dixpluy  the.  youn^  perrormer's 
fiakh}  energy,  and  axpression;  eacii  of  llie^e  qualities  she  poa- 
isiBB  tR  a  high  degree. 

SOLO — Violin,  ii.  f.  blucsove. 

Thisboy  has  a  true  genius  for  hii  nrt,  as  well  as  for  liis  inatru- 
menl.  We  were  never  more  pleased  with  aiiy  performance  than 
with  his  ;  his  (one  is  delighlftilly  firm  and  round,  yet  brilliant; 
be  entered  into  all  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  executed  tbe 
doable^top pasMgea admirabt)' j  heptoifitiiestobeasecciAdMori. 
xua  ojti 

Went  rery  well  in  most  parts.  The  instrument alisU  were 
HmNigbaat  mmA  too  powerful  for  the  voices — a  defect  which, 
fnna  tbe  profieleiley  the  young  band  has  made,  irill  take  some 
length  of  time  to  remedy.  Mias  Bellchambcrs  has  a  pleasing 
voice  and  easy  manner.  C.  Lutas's  totce  is  good,  but  \ih  etyte  of 
singing  is  as  yet  bald,  Coarse,  and  monotonous.  In  fhc  chorus, 
"  Hmk  in  her  totHteigiCt  Home,"  (here  was  h  smart  fugue,  ivhich 
required  their  gnateM  attentloii  to  heep  together,  but  the  leader 
(BlagroTO)  was  M  ecMd  iaA  firm,  thtt  tliey  aecMoplhSied  it 
amdoglywial. 

tanO-^aap,  Mako  pOata,  aait  Hotm/etLLO. 
■  TUa  was  oti«  of  tbe  best  eilhiWtloftir  ia  tbe^m^,  aild  ganf 
vol.  ti.  xo.zxi>'  m 


t'vidiMitc  ot  good,  uarcrul,  {and  more  probably  than  a  year'u)  ia- 
stL'uctiun.  Mm  Chancellor  touches  the  piano  fort«  with  great 
.  feeling  and  spirit,  and  is  decidedly  (he  best  performer  tbey  httve 
on  tbatiiutruineot.  The  harp  was  vwy  well  played*  and  young 
Lucaa's  Tioloncello  did  him  infinitely  mote  credit  than  his  sii^ag. 

80I>0— OBOE. 

lAtde  Cooks  is  a  cleier  boy;  bo  draws  a  good  tttae  from  bia 
instrument,  and  played  throughout  in  a  manner  that  demonstratod 

he  is  likely  to  become  a,  very  excellent  performer. 

Very  ivellaiing,  but  tjie  voice  nas  not  equal  to  such  a  song. 

HOTTUKNO.    DUETT  MISSES  CHANCEI.I.o:i  AND  OOaOWlS. 

An  excellent  apeciinen  of  Hummel's  delightful  style,  and  well 
executed  by  these  young  ladies.  Miss  Chancellor's  playing  here 
confirmed  our  first  idea  of  her  power  on  the  instmment.  With 
the  exception  of  Mademoiselle  Sehauroth  we  never  beard  a  girl 
play  withsuch  feeling  aodneatoess. 

ABLIl  B  COnO  HISSES  VATION  AND  BELLOUAHBEBl. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  to  call  farth  any  remark  ;  it  was 
correct  enough.  We  cannot  coiici^ivc  a  mure  iiijurioua  plan  tliaii 
that  of  forcing  young  girls  to  sing  Itulian,  when  their  talent  daiai 
not  lie  that  way ;  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that  tbey 
daould  appreciate  the  feeling  which  such  niuaiu  requires. 

fOLACCA  VIOLONCELLO. 

C.  Lucas's  intonation  was  faulty  in  many  passages,  but  be  li  a 
tolerablft  player,  and  executed  a  Limilej/  eademxYtry  well.  He 
shines  most  in  accompaniment  to  a  single  instrument, 

aOD  SAFE.  TBB  KING, 

Though  deformed  by  crude  modulalions  throughout,  was  well 
suBg.  Little  Miw  Smith  has  a  sweet  voice,  but  she  was  ao  much 
frighteaed  as  to  be  unable  to  let  us  hear  it  to  advantage. 

The  only  general  remark  we  shall  make  m  a  drawbauii  against 
our  general  praise,  is  upon  the  introduction  of  such  a  portion  of 
Italian.  Sufficient  reasons  against  the  probability  of  English 
aingem  becoming  more  lhan  imitators  of  Italian  manner  have  been 
given  elsewhere — and  if  an  original  national  style  ia  to  be  culti- 
vated or  advanced,  it  surely  wilt  not  be  done  by  the  practice  of 
Italian  songs  taught  by  a  foreigner,  although  the  first  principles 
may  be  best  drawn  fr<Mn  the  Italian  method  of  teaching  the  for- 
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Dmtion  oFthe  voice ;  but  here  however  tlie  principBl  dbplay  wis 
in  Itslian  singing  I 

Thiulhen  there  is  a  full  dcmnnstration  both  of  the  talent  of  the 
pnpib  and  of  the  Hbilities  of  the  maslers — indeed  {here  could 
never  be  a  nuinient's  doubt  that  such  instructbn  conld  produce 
gOodacholBTH.  The  question  turns,  not  upon  thii  point,  but  upon 
tbe  superior  efficaqr  andcheapneaaof  the  method.  It  ia  here  we 
are  at  i»ne  with  the  Noble  Comniitlee,  and  we  shall  now  come  to 
the  proof. 

It  would  be  aSBUmed,  from  the  address  of  the  Coimiiillec.  thu( 
the  pupils  had  received  instruction  only  during  the  poiioil  wlili  h 
has  elapsed  since  the  iustilulion  of  the  aeademy — viK.  not  quite 
twelve  months.  This  bowcrer  h  not  so.  At  the  examination  for 
admlniott  the  pupils  exhibited  some  proficiency  in  the  art—there 
was  even  a  difference — a  superiority  of  attainment  as  well  m  of 
power,  which  secured  admi^inn  for  those  who  were  elected. 
There  appears  therefore  some  fitllacy  in  the  assumption  which 
the  address  encourages,  that  Ihe  progress  of  the  pupils  is  the 
work  oflhe  academy.  "  The  lirst  aleps  which  have  been  made," 
and  which  the  address  describes  an  mn*t  diffictill,  had  been  already 
made  by  the  majority  oflhe  pupils,  ifiLol  absolulely  by  all  ofthcin 
when  they  were  admitted.  This  however  is  of  small  comparative 
moment. 

"Before  the  Cammittee  conclude  this  address,  they  think  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  Ihe  subject  of  the  IVinds  of  the 
imlitution.  It  must  in  truth  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
extremely  low,  and  Ihe  patronage  and  a.ssistniice  of  a  gfiicrous 
public  isearneally  solicited." — Thus  write  the  Committee. 

We  demonstrated  some  time  ago  that  the  first  notion  of  the, 
formation  of  the  acadeiny  upon  its  extended  plan  was  impiactica- 
ble.*  The  scale  was  reduced.  We  then  showedt  that  eren  upon 
this  reduced  scale  the  scheme  was  perhaps  even  more  imprac- 
ticable.   Now  reader  mark  what  follows. 

We  have  cited  the  admission  ofilie  CiHiiiiiiUec  that  their  funds 
"  are  e.vlrcnLel  v  Ion."  The  sum  biib.ciibf;!  h-.i-^  li^eii  iijr  thousand 
andjbrlj/-nine  pounds,  besides  cotilrihutloiis  in  niuHic  and  instru- 
mentB{which  savesonllayto  nearly  Ihe  same  aiiioiiri1)ofi:iy77.  Ss. 

•  Vd.  4,  iHge  392.  t  Vol.  ■(,  pJSL- 521,  <■(  itj. 
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The  annual  subscriplinns  amniml  1o  about  eight  biiiidred  and 
twenty  pountU.  The  Committee  had  the  proceeds  of  a  coiutett, 
Iwld  in  tho  body  of  the  I^g's  Ttwatra,  wliiob  wu  my  AiUy  at- 
taqd^  Y«t  thaae  uunB  (Vfl  arr  qnrnwl^  in  wevmiaigj  btw 
all  been  nwk  in  the  prepar&tion)  for  the  actuluiny,  aqd  W  tc» 
than  one  jeix,  besides  the  biuii^hI  payments  of  the  p.upib !  The 
number  of  students  on  the  foundation  amounts  to  twenty-one,  and 
of  those  not  on  the  foundation  to  fourteen  1 1 

We  have  said  the  probability  is,  that  these  funds  have  been 
exhausted.  Our  ground  for  this  uuppoMtion  ig,  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  i/ie  professors  mere  requested  lo  attetid  gra- 
tuilottslj/ Jar  one  quarter,  and  that  the  sub»cription  of  thp-  pupils  i^ 
immediately  tv  be  nised.  We  fin4  upoa  turning  Uf  Chaptec  VI.. 
of  theoi^iial"Ru^  nnd  ttegulftitMH  of  tbe^wytil  Aw'™?*'^ 
Music,"  which  treats  of  the  admiuion  of  the  ftudeot?  and  pay- 
ments in  respect  thereof,  the  following  sections: — 

,  Oth.  Each  student  thnU  [ay  ten  guineas  (otbs  faadsof  the  eatabliahmeat  at 
his  o[  her  entry,  and  BfterwardB  G*e  guineas  per  annum  diuing  tbe  liipii  he  or 
■he  shall  remain  in  [he  academy.   The  ihi{hI  must  always  be  properly  attired. 

11th.  The  children  of  iirofessort  in  music,  when  properly  cerfifieo  lo  be  >o 
bji  tip  aubsoriber  propoiiiig  tiien,  ihall  be  admitted  at  haJf  tbe  bit  BulMcripT 
tioD — namely,  file  guineas,  uid  aflcrwards  a,  yeuly  payment  of  two  guineas* 

13th.  The  extra  stDdenls,  not  regularly  belonging  lo  Ihc  eatablithmenl, 
ihaUba  ie(;cMnniendad  by  tubiCiibenor  tbe  Ibree  Arstdanei,  and  shall  pay 
fitteea  gdaeu  per  Banmn  to  the  fnwli  of  tbe  socle^,  eseept  nipn  (he 
■Indeatijeconun^deddMltbeoeriiGedtobe  cUldrea  of  prdevpn  i»mwi»^ 
when  their  annual  pyoient  ihall  be  tea  gnineai. 

Now  we  beg  to  compare  these  rules  witji  the  following  order, 
which  has  been  inclosed  in  (he  preceding  fircular: 

Rvgal  Jtademtf  of  Miafc,  Sd  Mirck,  1834. 

SiB — I  herewith  trantmit,  by  dtreption  oC  the  Committee  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Mu5ic,  Ihi!  subttance  of  a  report  of  the  Coraraillee  to  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Go'emors  and  Directors  of  the  Academy,  and  which  wtl 
unanimously  approred  of  by  them. 

1  hare  tberefoie  to  reqaest  that  you  will  inform  the  Coiamitlee,  whelher  it. 
■>  your  inlenliou  lo  condnne  your  danghter  at  the  Academy  at  the  increased 
rate  of  contribution,  after  the  Midsununer  holiday!,  when  the  propoged  in- 
crease will  GoiniDeTiee;  uid  if  the  Cooiniittes  rectiie  no  notice  from  yon  to 
tl^e  contiary,  prerious.to  the  3fitb  of  March,  lhey  .will,cenciude  that  you  agr« 
le  pay  the  adiUtional  contribulion.  In  the  meantime  the  Committee  hare  re- 
■o(<ed  btmalke  a  ndnnle.eiaiuIuatioD,  in  prewnce  of  thePrafesjon  of  Music, 
oTtte  ptjogreu  of  each  pn|itl,  and  if  it  alKmld  appear  that  any  of  thenisboald 
Mtliate  made  such  progreM  in  their  musical  acquirements  as  lo  satify  the 
CiHBmittBe  ot  Qt^  apdtade,  notioe  will  be  giien  to  Ibeir  respectire  parents  or 
IHends  that  they  may.bie  «i(h4ia)ni&qm  the  Academy,  after  Jdidivu^mer. 
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Ckw  quutm-  of  the  unsd  ranbibalioD,  at  Ike  iM  lat^lHUbe  nqiM 
'  froin  ym,  fmn  LadjuUf .  tUl  Midauuner. 

I  an,  joor  hapAle  Snmit, 

T.  WnSIBB,  Seeretey. 
SuMana  tif  Ike  Minulet  if  a  Garni  MMing^lht  Gmtrmrt  mdBirtaon 

TW  KAaqiiH  at  laiudowhc  ik  thk  chjitk: 
Tbe  Cdininitfee  regret  to  be  obliged  to.ilite  to  tbc  Dirccton  and  Goremori 
ortlie  BoytX  Academy,  that  the  inadequate  state  of  their  Hindi  reader  it  indli.  - 
pemblj  iMCMMfj  fer  tksDi  to  pr«Mne<tlutia  larger  annual  contribaHonBlnmU 
be  demanded  \mm  tbe  pue«U  at  llio  atadeots-OK  tlie  binidtliau,  wd  tha  ths 
time  atiiQiuit  should  be  pakt  bv  tbem  aabfthe  extra  atnteataiils. £4(^ apd 
thit  unless  ihii  iddltbn  to  tta  hndi  of  tfw  hiMftatlon  waa  |1m;]  obtkbiBi^ 
(hey  viould  [aimi]  be  lodee  tte  ptisU.  osMiri^ •£  pr*p«lasl»dat»tha' 
AaAea^  altogether.  ThiiiJdHiwiat  ooitfpliwHon  to  comwMce  aftetlbe  Mit. 
Hidtammer  holiday!. 

The  abon  laolnOM,  ttlet  a  mlBnta  «nntNitl6ii  of  (he-npencer  and  ftutdi 
«ttl«JhnidraVt.ww  WHriwni^WMi  to-b;  the  meetiui,  and  At!j  dinctoi. 
the  CoaoiUlee  ta,|^ra  Iminediatl  Dotiee  orthis-retolutiDa  to  the  parenli  oT  the: 
itudenti,  and  to  expldn  to  them  the  painfat  neccsilly  they  were  {ait^  under 
of  nuking  thii  additioiul  demand  upon  them. 

Above  all  things  the  Noble  Committee  would,  we  arc  sure,  be 
anxious  to  avoid  tbe  appearance  of  a  breach  of  good  faith,  cither 
with  the  public  of*  the  pupils.  But  here  there  appears  to  be  not 
only  pmiticollyftbnuhofgoad&iUi,  butsuch  an  (hwbi  ttt^be 
attended  with  the  greatert  iDCoavenietice  to  the  paranla  of  these 
cbildreD.  It  ahonld^eam  (the  passage  ii  loosely  worded),  that 
forty  pounds  per  annum  are  now  required  from  pupils  who  were 
oripnally  rated  at  five  or  ten  g^ueas — that  a  changa  so  material 
altera  the  eondilions,  and  that  by  fhr  the  greater  portion  of  the 
benefit  &11b  awOiy,  iniofkr  as  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  con- 
cerned. And  what  will  the  subscribers  be  very  apt  to  ny,  who 
af  conne  ciMtanplated  obtaining  cheap  instniction  for  indigent  ' 
pupils  t  And  what  b  to  secure  the  parents  against  a  further  de- 
mand should  the  funds  be  found  (as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
inspect  they  will  be)  inadequate  I 

To  avoid  all  imputationtbenas  wellas  toset  the  expediency  of 
the  academy  (in  point  of  expence)  in  its  true  light,  it  is  due  to 
the  so^aeribers  and  the  pablie,  that  an  accurate  account  of  the 
reeeipta  and  disburapmente  ihould  be  published.  And  we  urge 
thii  too  mofe  strenously  nptm  the  committee,  because  tbey  mtut 
<aw  have  received  a  total,  ifwUu^  in  its  wnonnt  of  capital,  the 
etnn  required  by  the  PUIhannMiie  Sodety^  accoid^  to  the  plan 
they  were  about  to  proposo  for  adi^tion  with  tome  Bodificathnii, 
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when  the  Noble  Committee  look  the  eatablishment  of  aucfa  an  in- 
stitution out  of  the  hanthi  of  that  body  of  muaicians.  However 
(he  committee  may  be  able  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  the  aub- 
scribe,  the  "  generous  public,"  whose  "  patronage  and  asaiaU 
■nee  is  eartieatly  Bolicited,"  ie  not  likely  to  be  conciliated  except 
by  the  fairest  and  moet  candid  exposure  of  all  the  dociiineutB  that 
can  enable  tliem  to  judge  of  tlie  utility  of  the  institution.  At 
prevent,  performance  keeps  no  pace  with  the  protniw  Iield  out  at 
the  institution  of  the  academy.  The  reduction  of  the  professors, 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  charge  to  the  parents — the  very 
obvious  disproportion  of  the  establishment  (o  (he  numbers  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  consequent  exponcc — the  dismission  of  (he  board 
of  profcBEora  and  the  Bssumptiozi  of  its  powers  by  the  committee, 
who  are  all  amateurs — form  subjects  of  enquiry  and  demojistra- 
tion  that  can  but  awaken  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Bubecribere  and  the  public. 
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A  Selection  of  Glees,  Canons,  and  Catches,  composed  bi/  the  late 
John  Wall  Calkoll,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.  including  some  Pieces 
never  before  published;  the  xohole  selected  and  arranged  with  an 
jdeeogtpaidmeiUfir  the  Piano  Forte  iid  iibitUM,  together  wttk  a 
■  Weouir  of  the  AiMor,by  Wm.  Hortley,  Mus,  Bae.  Oxon.  Or- 
ganht  of  the  Att/lum  and  Belgrave  Chapels.  Two  Volumes. 
London.  For  tbe  Author'ii  Wiiov,  by  Birchall,  Lonsdale,  and 
Mills. 

The  clainu  loorigiDalitf  set  upbyl^Dgluh  composers  who  have 
lived  irithin  the  lost  half  centuiy  have  raaioty  reatpd  upon  that 
tpedes  of  writingwe  call  glees;  and  there  ia  onljr  one  name,  if  it 
be  even  allowed  to  one,  that  stands  before  that  of  Dr.Callcolt  in 
thelistof  thoeewriten  who  have  at  once  ennobled  themaelvea  and 
their  country  by tfaeir compositions  in  this  style.  Theseledion 
before  as  will  bear  out  our  aasertion;  but  thb  ia  by  no  means  the 
only  or  even  the  strongest  reason  for  perpetuating;  the  name  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  good  man  and  great  musician.  The  vigour, 
the  ardour,  and  the  activity  of  his  mind,  his  philo9ophical  turn  of 
thinliing,  his  vast  acquirements  considering  tbe  nature  of  hia 
opportunities,  his  lore  of  his  art  and  his  care  for  its  advanceiaeiitf 
und  the  extnple  all  these  attrilniteS  of  his  character  hold  forth  to 
the  musical  profession,  won  for  him  while  living  (he  respect  and 
regard  of  his  contemporaries,  and  ought  to  preserve  bis  memory 
alter  death.  The  task  of  collecting  his  principal  concerted  pieces, 
and  publishing  them  in  a  mauncr  worthy  their  author,  has  been 
spontaneously  undertaken  by  Mr.  Horsley,  who  is  connected  nith 
Dr.  Callcott  not  only  by  friendship  but  by  a  marriage  with  one  of 
his  ^nghten.  Thus  he  is  not  only  especially  qualified  by  his 
erudite  acquaintance  with  this  particular  department  of  mtislcal 
writing,  but  by  his  intimate  hnowledge  of  the  man.  The  way  la 
which  he  has  peribnned  the  duty  Amn  that  it  has  been  "  «  kboor 
of love." 

The  extracts  we  should  have  thought  fit  to  make  from  the  lifo 
of  Dr.Callcott  are  much  abridged  by  the  sketch  we  have  already 
given  oflhe  Doctor's  biography,  at  page4(H  of  ourthird  volume. 
But  there  are  some  points,  which,  as  they  developemore  completely 
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his  sensibility  and  the  power  and  energy  of  bis  mind,  we  gladly 
add  to  a  narrative,  brief  but  Taithful  so  far  as  it  went. 

It  appears  tliat  "  hia  father  being  ensacBd  in  the  re{ntn  bf 
Keiuineton  church,  he  was  fretguenlly  in  (he  babitof  aeconipanjnng 
him  Ihither.  During  those  viaits  the  orgun  excited  his  attention, 
so  much  so,  that  part  nf  his  amu^enient  at  home  consisted  in  ftt- 
letnpts  to  conatruct  a  similar  instrument.  It  b  probable  diat  this 
eaiployment  firet jE^ave  him  nn  inclination  tawarda  miwic,  fbr  in 
the  summer  of  1778  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  Henry  Whit- 
ney, who  was  then  organist  of  (he  church,  and  became  a  constant 
attendant  in  the  org^an-lolX,  on  Hundeys,  where  he  obtkiued  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  science.  Music,  however,  was  onlj  ebn- 
iidered  by  him  as  a  recreation.  Ho  bad  determined  ta  follow 
surgery  «a  a  profession,  and  for  a  year  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
anatony  with  greiA  ardour.  The  following  anecdote  will  shew 
tiie  talent  wbidi  he  even  then  possessed  for  the  noqiiisition  of  cor- 
rect knowledge.  Having  a  particular  desire  to  examine  the 
human  skeleton,  his  falher  took  him  to  a  medical  friend,  who  pos- 
sessed a  very_  line  specimen.  Young  Calcolt  con^dered  it  tor  a 
long  time  with  great  attention  and  deliffht.  At  last  he  said, 
pointiue  to  a  particular  bone,  '  This  is  defective.'  His  frientl 
admitted  the  justness  of  the  remark ;  observing,  that  'so  trifling 
a  circumstance  might  easily  have  escaped  the  eye  of  a  long-expe- 
rienced analomtil. 

"  Hia  next  wish  was,  to  attend  an  operation,  and  an  opportu< 
nity  of  gratifying  it  was  soon  aSbrded  him  ;  the  shock  he  expe- 
rienced on  this  occaaioD,  however,  gave  him  a  complete  dbtaate 
forsurgery.  The  operation  was  Extremely  severe ;  be  fainted  in 
the  course  of  it ;  and  from  tkat  MuKat  re»olT«d  to  abandon  all 
Ihon^hts  of  a  profesnon  which  wonld  expopa  Ua  feeling!  to  sncfa. 
agonizing  trials." 

When  seucelT  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  H.  only 
mji,  "  the  pasaion  for  Tarioua  pumiitB,  for  whicli  he  was  after- 
warcb  so  remuteble,  ibewed  itself  Mronriy,  Hia  moakal  atu* 
dies  a[q>ear  to  have  been  conducted  with  almost  unreiBitting 
diligence ;  yet^  at  intervals,  be  conlinued  to  improve  himself  in 
classical  learniaj^  and  began  to  cultivate  an  acqusinlauce  with 
the  Fren^  and  Italian  languages.  Indeed,  to  attain  a  general 
knowledge  of  language,  was,  with  him,  a^eat  object  at  alltiroes  ; 
and  be  was  even  induced  to  attempt  the  Hebi%w  and  the  Syriac. 
Algebra  and  Mathematics  also  o<!cupied  hia  attention  ;  and  it  is, 
peAaps,  to  the  gratification  whidl  those  studies  aSorded  him, 
lhat  wa  mi^  attnhute  the  tote  ibr  abatract  taBsieal  Miasce, 
which  he  afterwards  displayed. 

"Till  1783  hia  writings  appear  to  have  been  of  a  varied  kind  ; 
•till  vith  a  leaning  towards  ecclesiastical  and  vocal  composition. 

the  praAaakiiHtl  conaexions  he  had  then  fbrmcd,  and  his  in- 
trodnctidBtotha  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  conspired  to  give  a 
strong  bias  to  bis  nund,  and  determined  hin  to  the  particular  study 
of  glee-writing. 
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"  In  1787  he  was  adtDittodBinongtbe  Honorarj  Members  of  tlio 
Catch  Club,  and  sent  in  nearly  one  hundred  compos  it  ions,  ax  can- 
didates for  the  prizes.  "  1  was  determined  to  prove,"  he  would 
often  say,  "thai,  if  deficient  in  j^enius,  I  tvaa  DOt  deficient  in  in- 
dustry.'' On  that  occasion,  liiscanon,  "  Thou  shalt  shew  me  the 
path  of  life,"  and  his  glee,  "  Wlianna  Batluyleametbynge,"  were, 
each  of  them,  hononi-fd  h  ilh  a  im'dal. 

"  The  menibcrti  of  tlu;  cl<i!>,  Tiou<-ver,  u  ere  aslontabed  at  such  rd 
influx  of  cO[ii|>[)siti()[iM  ;  the  lloiiorarv  Members,  whose  busineM 
it  was  to  pnictisi-  and  sing  tliem,  stood  aghast  at  the  (oil  to  which 
they  were,  doomed  ;  and  iu  cinii^i'c[ueiiec  it  was  resolved  by  tba 
society,  that  the  pieceu  picseiiled  tur  llir  prices  -ihould  in  fjture 
be  limited  lo  three  of  ciich  dvsti  This  rfgiilulion  gave 

some  offence  to  my  excellent  frii-iid,  and  tin:  iif\l  year  he  relused 
to  write  for  the  club :  but  be  continued  to  eiu^iloy  his  leisure  in 
the  atudyand  practice  of  vocal  harmony. 

"  la  1789  be  was  again  prevailed  on  to  resume  bis  poi,  and,  ia 
Gompliance  with  the  new  law,  presented  onlt/  twelve  pieces ;  bat 
be  gained  ai.t,  the  four  medals — a  circumsUnce  unparalleled  in 
the  nistory  of  the  Catch  Club.  The  compositions  which  procured 
for  him  such  (ilgnal  success,  were,  '  Have  you  Sir  John  Hawkina' 
History  (catch)  ;  '  O  that  thou  would'st  hido  me,'  (canon); 
'Go,  idle  Boy,'  (glee)  ;  'O  thou,  where'er  thy  bones,'  (glee). 

"  He  might  now  be  considered  as  Ibe  most  popular  glee-writer 
of  the  day ;  but  his  skill  in  the  employment  of  an  orchestra  did  not 
equal  the  knowledge  be  had  acquired  in  the  management  of  voices. 
Tnis  might  be  owin^  to  a  want  of  practice,  or,  rather,  toawant 
of  proper  opportunities  of  bearing  his  instrumental  compositions 
well  performed.  I  have  heard  him  relate  that  having,  about  this 
time,  written  a  hoji^  with  fliU occompaniisients,  he  presented  it  to 
Stephen  Storace,  with  a  request  that  he  would  examine  it,  and 
*  draw  hb  pencil'  through  such  parts  as  did  not  please  him.  Ste- 
pben,  who  was  one  of  tbe  most  unceremonious  of  beings,  looked 
over  tbe  score,  then  drawing  bis  pencil  through  (bo  wnole,  ha 
thruit  it  into  our  autbor'a  bands,  with  tbe  single  exdamatiofr— 
•TbereT" 

We  have  brieflf  mentioned  in  our  former  notice  of  Dr.  Callcott, 
that  be  recdved  some  instruction  from  tbe  great  Hajrdn  while  he 
was  in  England. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  many  lemons  from  Havdn  : 
tbe  numerous  avocations  which  occupied  fiim  in  turn,  must  have 
made  it  impossible  for  bim  to  devote  much  time  to  any  one  branch 
of  musical  science.  His  efforts  for  general  improvement  were  ' 
prodigious,  at  this  period  of  his  life;  and  they  excited  the  sur- 
prise and  even  the  alarm  of  his  friends ;  an  alum  which  eventu- 
ally proved  to  be  too  well  founded.  His  constitution,  tfaottg^i 
not  robust,  was  naturally  good ;  but  it  was  not  in  buman  atren^h 
to  withstand  tbe  demands  he  made  on  it.  He  not  onlv  denied 
binuelf  those  intervals-of  relaxation  wbicb  every  one  fin^  necest 
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nrr,  bat  even  during  meaU  ha  n  af  occupied  iit  reading  ;  and 
what  VU  ftill  more  detrimental  to  his  health,  he  soueht,  by 
vuioiu  meaos,  to  abridge  his  hours  of  sleep.  Indeed  the  time 
irhidt  be  allowed  himsllf  for  repoae  was  so  exceedingly  abort, 
that,  Bccordine  to  the  opinion  of  &  well-informed  medi^  ftiend, 
it  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  la;  (he  foundation  of  that  irritability 
of  the  nervous  spteni,  which  subsequently  produced  such  dia- 
treasing  consequences. 

"  It  was  while  be  received  lessons  from  Haydn  that  he  com- 
posed his  nell-known  scene  from  Thomson's  Hymn,  '  These,  as 
they  change.'  The  sccompaniments  to  the  recitative  in  that 
scene  are  amonr  his  beat  instrumental  productions,  and  prove  tbe 
advantages  he  derived  from  studying  under  so  profound  a  judge 
of  orchestral  effect.  It  was  also,  I  taink,  fW>m  fVequent  conver- 
sations with  that  wonderful  composer,  and  from  a  diligent  consi' 
deration  of  some  of  his  works,  that  my  friend  first  became  inclined 
to  employ  himself  principally  in  compositions  of  a  small  number 
of  parts. 

"Whoever  looks  attentively  over  the  scores  of  those  sympho- 
QiC8  which  Haydn  wrote  before  his  visit  to  this  country,  must 
otnerve,  that  the  great  effects  produced  by  them  are  not  at  M 
lependant  on  complicated  harmony.  On  the  contrary,  they 
must  be  pronounced  Ihin,  in  comparison  with  the  symphonies  of 
Mozart  or  Beethoven  ;  their  charm  therefore  consists  in  the 
beauty  of  the  cantilena ;  in  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  subject 
■ndnodnlatitHI ;  atid  in  the  exquisite  employment  of  every  instru- 
ment Introduced.  Struck  with  this,  Calcott  conceived  that  the 
finest  toco/ compositions  would  be  found  in  three,  or  at  the  most, 
four  parts.  In  this  opinion  lifrnas  much  confirmed  by  thu  success 
of  his  glees,  '  Peace  to  the  Souls  of  the  Heroes  !'  'Who  comes 
so  dark  from  Ocean's  roar  f  '  Tbe  Fi  yar  of  Orders  Rray,'  Sec. 
ftc.  end  henceforward,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  he  confined 
Mwntf  to  that  number." 

Tbe  followuig  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Harsley  gives  of  (In 
Ofcnmatancea  which  led  Dr.  Gallcott  to  consider  tlie  theory  of 
nuaic  ne^  de^y,  and  to  which  the  tnuricat  world  b  iBdebted  for 
tfeMndcftlOrammar]  a  work  condensing  mora  knowiedge  of  tbe 
sdence  into  a  small  compass  than  any  book  we  are  acquainted 
with:— 

"But  the  chief  part  oPhis  time  was  now  emploved  in  teaching. 
I  have  before  mentioned  the  great  reputation  which  he  had  ac- 
quired as  a  composer.  This,  and  his  exemplary  conduct,  had 
procured  for  him  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  most  distingoished 
hiniliea ;  and  tbe  almost  incessant  labour  of  attending  to  hia 
pupils,  abated  maeh  of  the  ardour  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
purmed  composition.  A  mind,  however,  so  aatonishinglv  active 
U  Us,  coald  not  remain  without  olgects  of  interest  whun  iniglit 
Mly  employ  Hi  ener^es. 
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"Accordingly  be  beian  to  read  the  works  of  the  theoretical 
writers  who  had  preceded  hlni ;  not  coiiGniDg  himself  (o  such  as 
hkve  appeared  since  the  revival  of  the  munical  art^  but  ^I»^o  niakiiifr 
hinuelF  acquainted  with  alt  that  the  moitt  ancient  authors  had 
thought  and  Raid  od  the  aubjecl.  These  studies  cave  a  difll^rciit 
tumtoliis  ambition,  and  he  became  desirous  of  raiAiug  aiauiig  the 
didactic  writers  of  his  country.  This  disposition  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  «n  intimw^  which  he  formed  with  Overend,  ilte  or- 
gauitt  of  iblewortb — a  man  who  carried  hwreaearcfaes  into  abstract 
musical  science  to  an  extraordinary  depth.  He  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Boyce,  who,  as  Sir  Juhu  llawkijis  relates,  retired  from 
active  business  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  devoted  h'lnu 
•elf  to  the  investigation  of  the  principles  of  haraiony  with  un- 
wearied assiduity. 

"  When  Dr.  Boyee  died,  Overend  become  pos'psscd  of  his 
manuscripts,  of  which  he  seenis  to  have  nvnilcd  liimsi-Lf  most 
diligently.  Indeed  be  appears  to  have  laboured  [ill  lie  occa-. 
eionolly  bewildered  himBell*,  and  many  of  his  speculuUons  may  be 
regarded  as  little  more  than  pedantic  trilling.  Among  them, 
however,  tliere  are  some  which  are  curious  and  interesting ;  and 
the  views  which  he  took  of  muifcal  s<ueno^  thengh  often  removed 
trom  common  apprehension,  were  of  a  nature  to  attnct  and  absorb 
the  attention  or  my  friend.  He  now  formed  plans  for  various  pub- 
lications, but  it  was  not  till  long  anerwards  that  he  finally  de- 
cided on  the  compilation  »fu  Dictionaryof  Music. 

"  After  the  death  of  Overend,  Callcott  purchased  from  his 
widow  all  his  manuscrtpt.s,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Boyce,  and 
begau  to  study  them  wilh  his  accustoiiii'd  energy.  It  was  tvhile 
lie  was  thus  engaged  (hat  1  lirst  became  Bcqnainted  with  him; 
tbsrefbre  I  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  relating  the  circumstance 
which  procured  for  me  that  happiness. 

"The  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent- 
garden,  ai\er  Ihc  unfortunate  destruction  of  their  own  church, 
were  in  the  habit  of  occHEiionnUy  applying  to  the  neighbouring 
clergy,  for  the  me  of  their  churclics  or  cbapeb,  in  which  sennens 
were  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  of  St.  Paul's 
parab}  who  caintantly  attended  to  sing.  Ely  chapel,  in  Elyr 
pUw,  HolboTDi  of  whleh  I  had  been  for  some  time  organist,  ww 
utm  nttted  bjr  the  «»eall«it  Elijah  Faulkener,  who  granted  it 
for  the  dMVe-mentioDed  benevolent  purpose.  In  consequence 
of  the  close  intimacy  which  I  had  formed  with  Jacob  Pring  and 
his  brothers,  my  mind  was  become  deeply  imbued  with  a  love  for 
Tocal  harmony ;  and  it  was  with  infinite  satisfiiction  I  heard,  that 
there  would  be  a  sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent-gardon,  anil  that,  on  a  certain  day,  '  Mr.  Calcott  the 
organist,'  would  attend  with  the  children  to  practise.  His  cam- 
positions  had  long  been  objects  of  my  admiration,  and  there  was 
nothing  which  1  more  ar^entlv  desired  than  to  be  a<^ualuted 
with  him.  Pring  had  promUecl  to  procure  for  ne  au  icitroduq- 
UoQ  t  but  my  goai  fortune  now  preaented  me  with  an  opporttmity 
of  ipti»duciDg  ■ii:rHir.  . 
N  2 
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"  When  Ihe  day  for  practice  had  arrived,  I  went  to  tlie  chapel 
before  the  hour  iipiiointcd ;  the  children  were  ansembled,  and  my 
friend  made  his  appearance  soon  aOer.  J  shall  never  forget  (he 
smile  with  which  he  received  me  ;  a  smile  pcciiliarlv  benevolent 
and  encouraging,  ivhich  wilt  always  be  remembered  nv  those  who 
ever  witnessed  It.  We  had  a  long  conversation  together,  during 
which  be  inquired^  in  the  kindest  manner,  into  the  nature  of  my 
studiea  and  professional  views,  Me  was  much  pleased  to  find  that 
I  had  devoted  myselfto  vocal  composition,  and  gave  me  permission 
to  send  him  some  copies  of  a  canzonet  which  I  had  then  ju9t  pub- 
lished. We  parted  ;  and  I,  quite  elated  with  such  an  acquisition 
to  my  acquaintance,  hastened  home  to  send  him  my  song,  which  I 
accompanied  with  a  laboured  addrcsa.  A  simple  and  encouraging 
answer  was  soon  returned,  which  concluded  with  an  invitation  to 
bia  house.  This,  it  will  easily  be  imagined,  I  was  not  slow  to 
accept ;  and  from  that  time  a  Iriendship  was  formed  between  ns, 
which  was  afterwards  drawn  still  closer  by  fhnily  ties,  and  re- 
mained undisturbed,  even  bv  a  single  accident,  till  it  was  termi- 
nated by  the  hand  of  death. 

It  is  particularly  delightful  to  us  to  record  each  examples  of 
mature  and  nctnowlcdged  talent  encoura^ng  young  abili^;  and 
this  is  an  instance  where  subsequent  desert  has  rewarded^  as  it 
were,  the  generous  sympathy  that  led  to  the  strict  intimai^  whicb 
Mr.  Horsley  by  his  memoir  shews  to  have  been  theanociation  of 
kindred  and  virtuous  minds  engaged  by  the  same  motives  in  the 
same  pursuit*.  It  ma;  be  allowed  to  us  to  say,  and  the  truth  will 
be  confirmed  by  every  respectable  member  of  the  profkssioo,  that 
no  man's  character  stands  higher,  both  as  relates  to  his  public  and 
his  private  claims,  than  that  of  ihe  friend,  the  son  in  law,  and  the 
poslhumoua  biographer  of  Dr.  Calltutl, 

"  Having  reaolved  that  a  Musical  Dirtionury  should  be  the 
result  of  his  labours,  he  besan  in  1797  to  form  the  plan  of  it,  and 
to  collect  his  materials.  The  enersy  with  which  he  pursued  thia 
task  wu  truly  astonishiBr.  Besides  teaching  for  more  than  the 
usual  average  of  hours  eaSk  day,  lie  would  contrive  to  gain  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  for  reading  at  the  British  Museum,  and 
his  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  making  of  extracts  ;  many 
volumes  ofwhich  remain  to  attest  his  unceasing  industry. 

"  His  reputation  was  now  exceedingly  high,  and  the  voice  of 
the  profession,  and  of  all  his  friends,  called  upon  him  to  assume 
the  rank  of  Doctor  in  Music.  Accordingly  m  1800  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  that  honour  by  the  Univervily  ot'Oxford,  in  cojiipnny 
with  Clement  Smith,  of  Richmond;  at  the  ^ame  lime  1  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor.  No  one,  I  believe,  ever  rose  to  tliu  iirsl 
-rank  of  his  profession  with  greater  approbation  than  Dr.  Callcott; 
and  every  individual  who  knew  him  appeared  to  feel,  that  in  the 
dktinctiiHi  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  the  art  had  been 
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exalted.  Min  exercise  on  the  occasion  was  h  Latin  anthem,  the 
warda  of  which  were  aelected  from  "  Isniali,"  and  be^in,  "  Propter 

line  parls;  and  (ho  accoiiipaaiini-nts  lliroiiirhout  have  a  belter 
effect  than  ia  prodiicpd  tn  the  gcKcralitv  (il'his  otlipr  compoaitions. 
Indeed  the  idra  tit'  rfviiiting  Oxford,  as  a  candidate  for  Ibe 
highest  innsical  honour  bestowed  liy  the  University,  seemed  for  a 
short  period  to  rouBc'much  of  my  friend's  old  ardour.  This 
anthcra  may  he  considered  aa  the  (asl  of  his  more  scientific  compo- 
aitions: he  immediately  returned  to  his  favourite  occupation  of 
compiling  for  the  Uictionary,  and  in  reading  the  works  of  the 
noat  celebrated  muaical  authors  of  Grernany,  having  efflplojred 
himeelf  for  some  time  previonsly  in  the  study  of  their  &iig;iugie: 

"  Soon  after  this,  fais  ever-active  mind  took  another  turn.  He 
had  long  observed,  and,  in  the  caaos  of  his  own  cliildren,  had 
found  a  want  of  due  order  and  method  in  moat  of  our  elementary 
books  on  education,  and  he  xat  himself  earnestly  to  work,  in  order 
to  remedy  some  of  their  dt'fecls.  In  1801,  was  published  by 
Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  'The  Way  lo  Speak  Well,  made 
easy  for  youth;  being  the  chief  words  of  the  Kui;lish  toiig-ue, 
rlossed  in  sentences,  according  to  the  numlin  ot'  thi^ir  lUiblcs  ; 
with  a  short  dictionary'at  the  end  of  each  book,  cuniainiii^  four 
separate  divisions  of  sul>stantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  particles.' 
This  excellent  little  work  was  printed  anonymously,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  it  had  any  extraordinary  success,  although  its  great 
utility  must  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  inspection.  It  consists 
principally  of  words  of  one  syllable.  Dr.  Callcott's  intention 
was  to  extend  it  through  all  the  syllabic  compounds  used  in  our 
language;  and  it  is  grciitly  to  be  regretted,  that  he  never  fulftlled 
hh  original  design.  But  even  at  this  time  the  injuries  produced 
by  excessive  labour  began  to  shew  themselves,  and  the  restless- 
ness with  regard  to  his  pursuits,  which  had  so  much  characterized 
him  through  life,  became  still  more  apparent. 

"  When  the  general  arming  of  this  country  took  place,  the 
establishment  of  tho  Kensington  Volunteer  Corps  furnished  him 
with  a  fresh  occasion  for  extraordinary  exertion.  He  then  con- 
ceived the  detrign  of  forming  a  military  band  from  among  thfe 
inhabitants  who  had  volnntered  their  services,  and,  being  assisted 
by  a  subscription  fiir  the  purpose,  he  procured  instruments,  and 
not  only  composed,  compiled,  and  arranged  all  the  music  for  the 
"perfonners,  but  even  taught  them  himself.  His  services'  wm 
noticed  in  the  handsomest  manner  by  the  leading  mem  tiers' of  tfca 
corps,  and  the  whole  business  was  full  of  interest  and  delwht  fttr 
-Dr.  Colleott.  It  subjected  him,  however,  to  great  ad^ional 
ftti^e,  and  his  friends  began  to  entertain  some  apprehension  of 
'danger.  Still  his  uniform  good  health,  his  temperance,  and  the 
laborious  hahita  of  his  lite,  served  to  lull  them  into  security;  or 
if  atany  time  they  felt  alarmed,  and  ventured  to  expostulate  and 
recommend  relaxation  to  him,  they  were  quickly  silenced  and 
-re-a»«red,  by  that  cheerful  GonSdence  which  he  alwaja  displayed 
in  his  own  pomn. 
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"  Abont  1806  be  succeeded  Dr.  Crotch  as  Lecturer  on  Music 
mt  the  Royal  IiHtitution.  That  appointmcBt  gave  peculiar  satig> 
faction  to  Dr.  CaUcott,  and  he  waa  delighted  at  the  idea  of  foUow- 
iog  af  wbftt  hia  predeceasor  had  ab  well  begun— but  it  wai  too 
lato.  The  &tal  iiguriea  which  bis  <;otiBtitutioii  had  received  frMn 
excessiTe  exertion  now  shewed  themselves,  and  he  was  all  at  once 
rendered  incapable  of  fulfiUing  any  of  his  enraKenienla. 

"  Durins  his  long  indispositioii  which  fulIoHcd,  the  public 
esteemanaadniiratLon  for  Dr.CHllcott  displayed  thcnisohcs  in  h. 
remarkable  manner.  Oji  Ihe  occasion  of  the  first  concert  per- 
formed for  his  benefit,  a  union  took  place  of  the  most  eminent 
probnon  iu  the  metropolis,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
^ir  eSbriB  were  crowned  with  a  success  unparalleled  in  the 
hiitory  ofiuch  undertakings. 

"  After  an  absence  of  more  than  five  jears,  we  again  had  the 
iHip^DMi  to  see  him  among  us;  altered  indeed  in  some  rrapecte, 
yet  itiU  powowing  thoie  excellent  and  endearing  qualitieg  by 
wUcbhelmdalwayabeendiitinguishetl.  Asheseecned  itu  lunger 
to  entertaia  thoM  laborioUB  designs,  which  had  before  exbaiuted 
hi*  bodily  and  mental  enei^es,  nc  flatlercd  ourselves  that  we 
■hovid  long  eqiov  the  delight  ot  his  nociL-tv.  This  pleasing  hope 
WBB  encouraged  by  Ihe  steady  manner  m  which  be  resumed  fiii 
fbnner  occupation  of  teaching,  ond  by  the  extraordinary  care 
with  which  he  avoided  every  llung  tliat  could  tend  to  produce 
irritability. 

"  These  precautions  liud  a  beneliciul  ri.'sult  tor  more  than 
three  vears  ;  at  the  expiiutiuii  of  (lint  tune  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  leave  his  huiiie,  to  which  In- lU'vcr  airam  returned. 
In  the  ipring  of  18S1  he  wa.s  d<.'cliiri-d  to  he  in  iinniiiieiit  danger,  and 
•one  oMiia  nearest  relatives  imiiiediHtely  hastened  to  attend  him. 
Soon  after  their  arrival,  he  fsprensLd  awisji  lu  see  me,  and  I 
initantly  obeyed  it.  My  appearance  seemed  to  a&brd  him  much 
pleasure,  and  he  even  put  forth  his  hand  a  second  time  to  greet 
me.  From  thi«  moment  he  had  the  consolation  of  being  attended 
by  flome  of  those  whom  heroostloved,  and  it  was  plain  that  their 
attentioOB  were  a  source  of  the  greatest  comfort  to  him.  Mil  mind 
'  WW  collected,  though  he  laboured  under  a  difficulty  of  speech, 
wUeh  rendered  conversation  with  him  ejccMdinglr  punfid, 

"  Tie  piety  which  had  always  marked  hii  chancter  throng  lU^ 
•howed  itself  strongly  aa  that  life  approached  to  a  clow ;  and,  Wa 
«U  other  good  men,  he  sought  for  the  support  which  religion  obMW 
can  give.  One  of  his  daughters  frequently  read  prayers  to  binit 
nnd  extracts  front  the  holy  scriptures,  and  he  was  occBaiaoallf 
heard  to  repeat  the  poetry  of  his  compositions,  which  had  any  re- 
lation to  his  afflictions,  or  which  served  in  any  deicree  to  express 
the  trust  end  confidence  which  he  felt  in  tile  Almighty  Disposer 
of  events, 

"  From  Ihe  commencement  of  that  serious  attack  which  sum- 
noned  his  &miiy  around  him,  no  expectations  were  entertained 
oCUt  recovery,  and  he  died  on  Tuesday,  the  UitbofMay,  18S1; 
in  the  fifty-filUi  year  of  his  age.  His  remain  were  farmigjit  to 
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Kensington,  and  were  privately  inteirod  in  the  «Aun;k-yHrd  of 
(hat  place,  on  the  23d  of  the  same  inontli.'' 

Mr.  Honley  has  appended  so  many  excellent  remarkB  upon  the 
noat known  and  distinguialied  of  Dr.  Callcott's  conipoBitions,  that 
wliUe  it  would  be  an  injuatice  to  garble  hit  obserrationg  by  any 
■election  or  abstract,  he  yet  leaves  little  to  be  said  by  any  other 
eommentator.  We  agree  in  the  main  point)  with  all  he  bta 
■dTanced,  and  we  shall  deviate  only  bo  &r  from  our  intention  not 
to  gratifr  the  eurieaity  we  conceive  his  remarka  will  exdte,  as  to 
qnoto  one  passage,  which  relates  a  curious  (fact.  It  is  singular 
how  muqh  of  what  is  moat  valuable  in  human  discoveries  has  been 
prodnced  by  accident.  Webbe's  glee  of  "  JFken  uindt  breathe 
toft"  owed  its  existence  to  his  receiving  the  words  as  the  cover 
of  some  trifling  article  from  a  shop;  and  it  seems  we  are  indebted 
to  a  bappy  chance  for  that  of  all  Dr.  Calcott's  compositions, 
which  bis  tasteful  biographer  thinks  the  best.  He  thus  narrates 
the  circumstance. 

"  It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  glee,  'O  snatch  me 
awifl  from  these  tempestuous  scenes,'  which  I  consider  the  master- 

Siece  of  my  friend's  genius  and  scionoc  For  this  admirable  pro- 
uction  we  appear. to  be  indebted  to  an  accidental  circumstance. 
The  Doctor  had  agreed  to  accompany  some  friends  to  the  theatre, 
on  an  evening  when  a  very  popular  actor  was  to  make  his  appear- 
ance— it  therefore  became  necessary  to  obtain  places  on  tlic  open- 
ing of  the  doors.  To  lose  an  hour,  in  wailing  for  the  commcnce- 
meut  of  the  perfonaance,  was  what  my  friend  cooldnot  think  of— 
and,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  was  without  a  book  in  his 
pocket.  Seeing,  therefore,  a  second-band  volume  of  poems  on  a 
'  itall,  be  purchased  it,  and  found  therein  the  following  beaulifbl 
lines,  that  give  rise  to  a  composition,  which  perhape  nay  ba 
called  the  first  of  its  class  : 

'  O  snatch  me  awifl  from  these  tempestuous  scenes, 
'  To  where  life  knows  not  what  distraction  means ; 
'  To  where  rvligion,  peace,  and  comfort  dwell, 
'  And  cheer,  with  heartfelt  rays,  my  lonely  cell. 
'  Yet.  if  it  please  Thee  bwt,  thou  Powpr  Supreme  ( 
*My  bark  (o  drive  Ihro'  life's  more  rapid  slream, 
'  If  low'ring  storms  my  destiii'd  course  attend, 
'  And  ocean  rages  till  my  days  shall  end 
'  Let  ocean  rage,  let  storms  indignant  roar, 
'  I  bow  submissive,  and  resigned  adore.' 
"  This  composition  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  attentiou,  whether 
the  design  or  the  execution  be  considmd.  The  diat  movement 
is  impreaaive,  and  prepares  the  mind  for  the  address, 

'  Tet,  if  it  please  Thee  beet,  Thou  Power  Supreme  I' 
where,  at  the  latter  words,  the  harmony  apreadi  out  from  the 
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unifoOB  and  oetavea  which  precede  it,  in  tlie  grandest  maiiBer. 
There  ia  a  very  bold  itiodulatioo  at  the  line,  '  If  low'ring  stanm 
my  deBtin'd  course  attend,'  which  leads  to  the  concluding  double 
fuKue ;  one  of  the  best  that  the  Bndiah  school  ha^  produced. 

T'  In  H  double  fu^ue  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  subjects 
should  differ  materially  in  general  character ;  nut  only  on  account 
ofthat  variety  which  is  so  ludispenaable,  but  also  that  the  hearers 
may  never  he  in  danger  of  confounding  the  subjects  with  each  other. 
A  glance  at  the  movement  in  question  will  serve  to  show,  how 
much  this  principle  is  maintained  throughout ;  and  it  will  be 
observed,  how  finely  each  subject  of  the  fugue  expresses  the  Ben- 
timcnt  of  Ihr  port,  '  Let  ocean  laiji',  lot  tloiiti^  indignant  roar!' 
Here  the  mnUMj  is  hroW-n  ^lui  ii'rilalod  ;  Inil  at  the  words,  '  I 
boiv  submissive,  nnd  rcsi^ii'd  adoro' — :i  iIhiik'  is  introduced,  ex- 
pressive in  the  highest  degree  of  the  caluiiieas  which  the  truly 
religious  feel  in  adversity.  In  the  first  instance  the  subjects  are 
tre^d  separately  j  afterwards  they  are  brought  together  tit  a 
■Qanner  which  shows  the  perfection  of  art,  and  is  made  produetire 
oFthe  finest  effect." 

There  is  htiwever  one  remark  concerning  Dr.  Callcott's  style, 
in  which  perhaps  we  may  not  be  borne  out  by  general  apinton; 
but  still  we  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.  Notvith- 
Htandingthe  fertility  of  the  Doctor's  mind,  we  consider  strength 
and  dignity  to  be  his  capital  qualifications  more  than  variety.  His 
compositions  to  the  words  of  Oasian  are  those  upon  which  Mr. 
Moraley  justly  rests  his  strongest  pretensions.  They  are,  as  he 
says,  beyond  all  question  the  finest  that  we  have,  and  they  shew  of 
how  much  beauty  the  same  general  notion  is  susceptible,  in  its 
expansion  under  the  bands  of  an  ingenious  man.  "Peace  la  (he 
touli  of  the  heroes"  and  "  Who  comet  to  dark"  ars  avowedly 
written  upon  the  same  plan,  and  if  the  former 'in  some  rejects 
excel  the  latter,  we  must  yet  think  there  is  more  grandeur  and 
st^einn  beauty  in  the  last  than  in  the  first,  which  we  think  would 
charm  the  nuUirai,  wbUe  the  last  would  a£>rd  higher  delight  to 
minds  of  power.  Is  many  of  his  lesser  compositions  there  is  oven 
a  greater  similarity  of  structure.  All  however  that  appertains  to 
this  remark  is,  that  genius  has  its  favorite  forms,  a  law  idiich  we 
think  may  clearly  be  traced  in  the  construction  of  Dr.  Callcott's 
finest  as  well  as  in  his  lightest  glees. 

We  can  but  express  a  wish  that  some  of  hb  most  favorite  songs 
had  been  appended  to  this  collection;  and  we  think  "Angela/ 
life"  and  "  These  as  Iheif  change"  have  at  least  as  strong  a  title 
to  be  remembered  permanently  among  the  Doctor's  works  as  any 
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tUn|fbelKu«'ri(16n.  In  Imth  they  nre  become  moilcla  for  com- 
paaititnUf  hi  tills  SpCci^B.  bave  scarcely  any  other  euch  base 

SoapmTIr,  and  iVhentfaeseirerfl  Written  there  were  ccrfaialy  none 
such.  'The  author'*  scans  ore  also  g^^tly  desired  by  all  orches- 
tral baaesingers.  If  the-infroAietian  of  fongsshoold  be  thought 
ttf  deWfoy  the  tnifbrmlty  of  the  of  Oe  woti,  aOf  blame  on 
diid  More  If  oUld  have  been  amply  compensated  by  (he  sterluiy 
value  of  the  appended  mailer,  the  omission  of  nblcb  in  so  much 
cartdib  the  repntation  of  ihe  author  of  ita  fair  pretensions,  for 
these  volumes,  tfc  may  fairly  predict,  will  live  when  (lie  copies  of 
single  songs  wilt  be  extinct.  If  it  should  be  said  that  such  sougn 
can  never  be  fiugotten,  wo  may  deny  the  fiict.  "  T/leair  ai  Mey 
ehmge"  b  «veii  do#  oompHratively  V^ry  little  kito«n  arid  very 
nttfe  b^rd,  aAd  irhen  heard,  the  «a«inpaiiuiie|)ta  this  and 
ofliis  ''^ngd  dflijh"  are  conndonlf  so  nad*  out  otoconvey  do 
trae  notion  of  th»  author's  intention. 

TbMtiare  forty-eight  coniposiliojis  in  the  two  volumes.  Wilh 
what  an  austere  judgment  then  wc  may  conjecture  Mr.  Horaley 
bas  fiitfiUed  hia  lask  of  ^eleclion,  particularly  When  we  kdow  that 
inoneyHWDr.  Callcotttjciit  to  the  Catch  Club  one  hundi>edibr 
tbe^zea  I  '  Bat  that  llio  friend  ha;  executed  his  task  witb  rigid 
fidelity  tbwe  cwi  be  no  doabt,  nuce  every  word  he  bas  written 
proveB  hot*  bd  J«Md  tbe  man-,  lodet^  the^  vthole  ityle  of tbe  pab- 
lication  <*vfcee9  tlte  nicM  care  as  wcU  as  the  utmost  liberelity. 
No  musical  work  woa  avat  brought  odt  id  b  moti  toctplele 

We  hate  reserved  for  the  lost  place  (he  general  moral  deaei'ij)- 
tion,  which  also  closes  Mr.  Horslej's  account.  Wore  we  to  omit 
to  cite  the  fOaaa^,  wesbould  be  alifce  unjult  t»tbe  Memtiity  of 
Dr.  Callcott  and  to  the  pure  taite  and  fine  feeling  of  his  biogra{^er. 
Mr.  Horsley  is  indeed,  in  more  than  the  ordinary  sense  of  tbe 
term,  allied  to  his  venerable  friend.  He  baa  trod  successfully  in 
the  same  paths,  and  he  indeed  inherits  more  nearly  than  any  other 
English  musician  the  place  Dr.  Callcott  occupied,  while  in  the 
leading  characterts tics  of  gpniiia  anil  disposition,  as  he  has  here  set 
them  down,  he  bears  also  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Doctor  in 
moral  and  intellectual  worth.  And  nlthou^rji  all  ihc  predilections 
ofhislife  should  sway  him  to  exalt  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  the 
reader  will  find  from  internal  evidence,  that  he  has  not  been  led 
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Trom  Ihe  atrictcit  line  of  justice,  by  his  acknowledged  partialitieii. 
It  in  thus  th<>n  thnt  he  cnnchidea  hb  narrative  and  his  remarks. 

"  ir  Dr.  Calcott  was  entitled  to  our  admiration  as  a  musician, 
he  had  the  alron^rst  claim  to  our  esteem  and  reverence  as  a  man. 
By  nature  he  was  kind,  gentle,  and  beneficent.  He  had  no 
enemies — he  could  have  none.  Violent  or  roaligratDt  pas^oiw 
never  Tonnd  any  place  in  his  heart— bot  whenerer  trombled  1^  the 
tolly  or  indisei«aon  or  numltind,  ha  Mntitnenti  on  the  occftuon 
were  alwajt  tboae  of  one  whose  phiktaophy  is  exalted  by  Chris- 
lianity. 

"  Although  in  possession  himself  of  each  extraordinary  taleata 
and  acquiremenla,  he  delighted  in  the  slightest  exhibition  of  talent 
or  acquirement  in  otbersj  and  was  ready  at  all  times  to  pour  forth 
the  copioUB  itreamsofhis  knowledge  for  their  afsistance.  To- 
wards the  younger  members  of  his  professiou  he  was  always  most 
liberal;  and  there  are  several  now  living  in  great  comfort  and 
respectability,  who  are  indebted,  for  all  they  enjoy,  to  the  gra- 
tuitous assistance  which  they  received  from  Dr.  Callcott.  But 
the  brightest  part  of  my  friend's  character,  that  which  gave  beauty 
to  all  the  rest,  was  his  unfeigned  piety ;  he  was  a  Chriatiao — and 
as  a  Christian  he  thought,  and  a  poke,  and  acted.  Religion  con- 
stantly ^rnished  the  rule  of  his  conduct — it  restrained  him  in  the 
^ys  of  hia  prosperity — it  supported  him  when  'calamity  came,' 
and  it  Knid«l  him  to  ue  '  haven  of  his  rest.' 

■  Behold  the  upright ;  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.' 

"  Snch  was  he  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  call  my  friend,  uti 
whose  fnendship  I  shall  ever  consider  as  being  among  the  greatest 
bleaaings  of  my  life.  To  me  he  was  always  '  sweet  counsel :'  in 
his  superior  knowledge  I  found  an  example  and  a  guide,  and  there 
ia  scarcely  one  advantage  which  I  now  enjoy,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  sprung  from  his  affection. 

"  On  all  those  great  points  which  unite  man  to  ^an,  our  thoughts 
and  sentiments  were  so  identified,  that  though  he  is  removed,  he 
is  not  dead  to  me  ;  and  if  there  aresome  moments  when  1  am  dis- 
posed to  mourn  his  absence,  there  are  others,  during  which  I  con- 
template, with  feelings  not  to  be  described,  the  time  when  I  hope 
to  be  a^n  united  with  bin  in  the  "  house"  that  hath  "  many 
mansions." 


A  CompanioH  to  the  Musicitl  Aishtanl ;  coiitiiiiuiig  nil  Ihiil  is 
truly  uivfttl  10  the  Theori/  and  Praclkt  of  llic  Pianu  IWie, 
expiaiaing  hy  (he  most  cn.y  mrlhnd  the  use  uf  etcr^  musical 
charncler  necessiiry  fur  the  iuforiiuilion  of  young  performers  on 
that  fashionable  inslrumcnl ;  also  a  complete  Dictionary  of 
Words,  at  adopted  by  the  best  modern  masters;  designed parli- 
eulerlyfir  Ike  use  <^  Schools  ;  hy  Joseph  Cogens.  Ijoodon. 

A  Muwieat  Vade  Meeam,  being  a  compendious  Introdttcllon  to  the 
whoh  Art  ofWtuie—Part  9  containing  Ibe  Blementt  iff  Musical 
CbmpciitioM,  including  the  RUla  of  Thorough  Bats,  Jbr  the 
praeliee  ofahick  are  given  one  hundred  dig^rent  examplei—to 
which  are  added  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the  Art  of  Per- 
forming on  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte— the  Music  of  various 
accompanying  Instruments  from  a  Score,-  by  R.  W.  Keith. 
London.    By  the  Autlinr. 

We  have  already  spoken  in  iavouriililc  terms*  uf  Mr,  Coggini' 
Musical  Aasiatant ;  he  has  con^^idcrably  ciilar^'od  upon  the  plan 
in  his  present  werk  by  re-publishing  much  or  the  original  matter, 
with  the  addiUoD  of  very  useful  rule*  and  examples.  These  ad- 
diticHBCommeneeat  the  llth  section,  and  the  appendix  is  altoge- 
ther new. 

At  page  S9,Mr.  Coggins  endeavours  to  give  rules  for  the  posi- 
tion oflhe  hands;  we  say  endeavours,  because  description  is  but 
an  uncertain  means,  practical  demonstration  being  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Mr.  C.  recommends  the  now  perhaps  oU- 
lasbioned  modeuf  countei-s  bid  upon  the  back  of  the  hands:  but 
we  shall  quote  his  own  word^ : 

"  The  teacher  should  be  provided  with  several  counters,  half- 
pence, or  other  pieces  of  money,  as  may  be  convenient.  In  the 
firat  place  the  pupil's  hands  should  be  placed  in  a  fixed  position, 
which  done,  the  teacher  must  piece  a  counter  or  piece  of  money  on 
the  back  of  each  hand,  immediately  behind  the  middle  knuckles,' 
great  care  being  taken  that  the  Rngers  do  not  incline  le>  each  other, 
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atid  Ihat  Ihcy  cftver  tliuir  corresponding  keys  before  and  after 
they  are  struck.  If  ia  performance  the  hands  fall  into  a  bad 
position,  the  counters  will  plip  off;  in  that  case  the  teachers  should 
have  others  ip  readiness, '  When  the  pu]iil  can  perform  the Jireff 
ppiilioM  with  the  counten,  th^y  should  proceed  willi  Ibc  scales 
and  lenoiH  as  the  teacheis  may  direct.  N.  B.  The  teacher  need 
pot  despur  by  tha  countera  alipping  off  al  first,  as  the  author  can 
anert  bp  has  witnessed  many  of  the  Sludiot  of  Cramer  peTlbriiied 
by  the  method  recommended." 

The  best  masters. are  divided  about  thb  important  part  of  the 
art ;  some  recommending  a  stiff  wrisi,  others  that  the  action 
should  be  fiom  the  wrist,  and  consequently  the  joint  looite.  We 
have  frequently  directed  our  observation  to  the  hands  of  great 
players,  during  the  execution  of  the  moat  rapid  modern  passages, 
and  ivith  a  view  to  determine  this  disputable  point,  but  have  never 
beeq  abl@  to  perceive  that  the  hand  has  conttnned  in  the  sane 
pqsitiRnfpr  a  second;  still  ^eremptoiiginallyhavebeenaSxed 
position,  and  which  a  slow  movement  might  determine  ;  hut  when 
we  know  that  the  two  professors  now  in  England,  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  their  powers  of  execution,  and  the  superiority  of 
whose  merits  is  not  yet  decided,  employ  two  distinct  methods,  the 
importance  of  the  question  would  seem  to  difninish.  The  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Coggins  gives  smoothness,  rapidity,  and 
delicacy,  but  Vre  are  inclined  to  think  it  prevents  the  iicqiiireniriit 
of  force,  and  the,  ability  to  employ  sudden  and  powerful  tone, 
bqth  ofiflii^  qi^alitie?  are  indispeiwable  to  a  modern  piano-forte 
player  I  it  would  seem  therefore  a  choice  between  power 'and 
delicacy;  brilliaiicy  and  rapidity  may  be  acquii-ed  by  either 
method. 

The  appendix  consists  of  exercises,  intended  to  impress  the  pre- 
ceding rules  on  the  memory  of  the  pupil,  who  is  obliged  to  write 
dpwi^an  examjpl^  or  ezplaDatton  of  nil  he  has  learned,  begpiiining 
attheftaff,  and  rising  through  all  the  various  ^Tsdations.  This 
plan  appears  ^ry  co^nplete,  for  unl«&s  tlie  loyrjior  perfectly  un- 
derstands his  subject  he  cannot  write  upon  it,  and  his  acquirements 
are  thus  proved  at  once ;  added  to  which,  writing  strengthens  the 
memory  more  than  repetition,  hjr.  C>  jvstly  remarks^  "  unless 
pupils  retain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  intervals,  the  study  of 
thorough  base  and  harmoiqr  will  be  premature."  He  has  there- 
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fbre  p*ep  particular  attention  to  (his  point,  and  has  been  very 
BOceennil  both  in  his  precepts  and  examptea, 

Tke 'dictionary  ud  corresponding  table  of  abbreviations  at  the 
end  frftlw  bpok,  in  very  cvmplete  in  its  conception  and  eiraage- 
meol,  and  tka  whole  worfc  is  extremely  cheap.  Mr.  Coggina  hu 
tre»te4  <vu«b,  nay  of  every  branch  of  tbe'subject  nec^nary  to  the 
performer,  with  clearness  and  ability,  and  in  a  way  wliich  proves 
hiq  to  have  a  perfect  uaderstaodiDg  of  the  matter  of  which  fce 
speaks,  as  well  as  the  power  of  coounuoicatiA^  his  knowledge  to 

The  second  part  of  the  Vade  Mecuro  has  sustained  the  character 
«f  th?  first.  With  the  exceplioo  of  slight  occasional  arahiguity 
of  «xpmuoD,  (vhick  mil  unfreqneotty  arisw  from  «rrora  IK  iha 
letter  f*m}  Dm  rulw  for  the  scqvirenfont  of  t]|OHni(li  teae  tn  ^ 
e«pIuDpd  wiU>  cleanms^  aiA  moro  copiooaly  thw  is  uually  tq 
be  found  in  an  instruction  boob.  We  may  point  out  as  examples 
the  directions  concerning  conaecutioos,  progressians,  retardations, 
BUSpenajoDS,  &«•  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  before  seen  in  a 
worlf  of  this  kind  any  rulcf  for  acoompaiUJnent,  Mr.  Keith  hw 
given  very  Imud  aiid«xiGeUentrepwrlnvpontlifib«tBiod»(rfK- 
compmyinf  Teicm  wi4  imtntmenti^  ^tW  i»  hoIm  or  u  smnl 
par^-  Tli>a  necessary  branch  ofthe  artiavery  little  uiidwvteedt 
by  amateurs,  and  we  have  flrequently  mot  with  eseeUsBt  piano 
forte  players,  quit*  unequal  to  the  performance  of  a  score  (even 
of  a  glee)  although  they  have  possessed  a  cimipeteBt  knowledge 
of  thoTnusl*  txwo  for  the  purpose.  This  part  of  Mr.  C's  book  is 
not  the  least  valuable  of  its  ntorita.  The  esercises  are  auinerouB, 
their  pn>gre«4oB  in  <Uffieulty  gradual,  and  the  melody  of  many  of 
(hem  is  judicimifly  iiuerted,  in  o%ior  to  nfcwtom  the  pupil  to  Ikft 
best  mean*  of  •■TAn^sg  tbe  parte  of  a  fompotitieo.  Tks^  Tonl^ 
hDwever,  havq  tteev  mm  aovflietei  AtdthcInmrWnvofemdl 
to  them  at  (h»  GoiwlniiQa  of  eadt  rule,  n  in  Mr.  Etumtwaa' 
Thorough  Bags  Primer.* 

•  A  third  edition,  Tttbj^ldqwsdditlaom  of  tUteud^tlifOenoik,  n 
jmt  out ;  Ha  re-pubtic^Uoa  is  ■  luflident  leit  of  the  faiour  It  eiyoys.  lodtied 
we  Misf*  D*  wwk  aflbe  Und  erer  more  ooolpletely  jniflBed,  by  i  mat  ai- 
tmisB  «|l>  mi  imiaiiram  fcy  Urn  n*a«  agntud  laaehew,  Ae  fcwuMo 
i^awhw  we  aip/eailA  CBWWtlllH  tt. 
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i.  If.  R.  MoWs  Advice  and  Jmtruttion'  for  playing  llif.  Piano 
Forte  milk  Expression  and  brilliant  Execution,  tontaining 
numerous  Examples  and  interesting  Pieces, Jingered for  Practice 
and  accompanied  bjf  careful  Directions  for  performing  them  with 
delicacy  and  feeling,  together  with  much  useful  Information  on 
lie  Nature  and  Ptineiptet  ofMutie.  VonAm.  MotL 

Mr.  Isaac  Henry  Robert  Hott  is  the  inventor  of  the  Patent 
Sostcncntc  Piano  Fortes,  which  seem,  in  his  own  unbiased  judg- 
ment, far  to  exceed  any  that  have  been  produced  by  our  Broad- 
woods  or  our  Stodarls.  AcQording  to  (he  same  indubitable  au- 
thority, he  is  B  very  great  performer  on  those  inslrunieiils ;  indeed 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  no  one  else  can  make  much  of 
them.  He  is  liliemse  a  composer  of  a  superlDtive  class ;  and,  in 
the  present  instKnce,  he  comes  before  us  as  a  didactic  writer. 
So  vast  an  accomulation  of  talent  most  needs  appear  yery  extra- 
ordinaiy,  and  it  would  hardly  be  credfbloj  did  not  IMr.  Isaac  Henry 
Robert  Mott  prove  the  ftct,  that  one  ikidividttal  could  mannftcture 
the  piano  forte,  perform  on  the  piano  forte,  compose  for  the  piano 
forte,  and  teach  others  bow  to  become  great  on  the  piano  forte. 
Tothiswe  may  add,  that  ouranlhorseems  tobe  thechild  ofdelicate 
sensibility  and  line  taste.  His  musical  knowledge  is  also  mixed 
up  with  divinity,  melaphysics,  and  poetry,  and  is  conveyed  to  us  in 
B-styie  of  English  almost  without  a  parallel. 
'  We  have  already  said  enough  to  prepare  our  readers  for  a  pro- 
doction  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  we  can  assure  them  that  f  hey 
will  not  be  disappointed.  At  the  same  time  they  will  be  delighted 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Mott,  even  in  his  loftiest  flights,  is  a  man  of 
bnsiness;  has  his  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  main  chance;  and  can 
recommend  his  own  ednirBble  productions  in  a  strain  of  mo- 
desty which  we  should  think  peculiar  to  himself,  did  we  not 
remember  the  celebrated  addresses  of  that  highly  respectable 
lady  who  presides  over  the  Moravian  establishment  in  London. 
Our  only  wonder  is — how  such  excellence  should  have  been  so 
long  concealed  from  public  notice,  either  at  Xo.  34,  Dover-street, 
Piccadilly,  orat  9S,  Fall  Mall.  We,  however,  have  made  the 
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V. 


mott'b  piano  FonTB  instiidctionb.  log- 

liappy  dbcovery,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  our  readeni  lU' 
everiastiag  oblifptions  by  giving  to  Ihem  all  tbe  benoGt  of  it. 
'  Tbe  wmkf  which  we  sre  aboot  ta  CMMider,  ii  divided  inta 
tweiit7-fi)areeetions,ucoiapauedbjeBunplM)BDdthoM«iepre> 
ceded  by  an  adrertiMawnt  aad  an  introdnotioii.  The  BdmrtiaB- 
ment  commeiicea  with  (he  followiag  profoaDd  Teanric,  irhieliMenis ' 
well  ditculated  to  excite  general  atteatioi^ 

"  Expression  may  be  considered  as  eaential  to  give  life  and 
energy  to  a  niuxlcal  composition,  as  the  lonl  is  requisite  to  ani- 
mate, and  reiidfi-  hlto^L>^itlI1g,  the  material  breqthin^  frame  called 

In  the  next  sentence,  by  a  felieitoiia  adaptation  of  a  panage 
borrowed  from  St,  Paul,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  remark- 
able bet  in  natural  hiatal?.  "  We  witneaa  thtou^ont  the  whole 
animal  race  that  Ihey  live  and  move  and  have  (heir  being."  Tbe 

author  then  aaka — "  but  by  what  ties  of  aasociatioD,  beyond  the 
servile  one  of  uacfulneas,  are  we  bound  to  them  2"  We,  who  are 
no  raety physicians,  but  merely  musical  critics,  presume  not  to  an- 
swer  this  question;  besides,  we  are  so  captivated  by  the  f^randcur 
of  the  next  sentence,  that  we  can  think  of  nothing  ehc.  That 
part  which  we  have  ventured  to  print  in  italics,  soars  "  far  bcyoad 
the  reach  of  thought,"  and  is,  according  to  our  humble  conception, 
a  perfect  specimen  of  the  sublime. 

,  «  They" — that  is  the  "  whole  nninial  race,"  "  rise  not  into  the 
scale  of  intellect  beyond  that  spark  of  instinct  which  the  'Al- 
mighty Cbeator  of  ALLstruEk^/j-om  the  diadem  ofhii  own  ilerttal 
kno!cledge,  into  their  benighted  minds  for.sclf-prescrvBtion.  Not 
BO  man,  highly  favoured  man  !"  Hero  we  must  pause  to  observe, 
that,  (ill  tbe  present  moment,  we  had  always  considered  man  to  be 
an  animal ;  but  we  roust  have  been  miataken,  sincO  he  is  ao  de> 
cidedly  contradistiDguiBhed  from  the  **  whole  animal  nee"  Irf  Mr.' 
Mott.  What  man  really  is,  our  author  will  per1ia|W  have  the 
goodness  to  say,  when  he  favonrs  us  with  (hose  "  hin(s,  which  in- 
volve a  discussion  of  the  deeper  intricacies  of  the  science."  We 
are  assured,  however,  that  man  "has  a  soul,  and  he  is  gifted  with 
the  power  to  make  othen  feel,  by  various  modes  of  expression,  all 
(he  branches  and  ramifications  of  thought,  all  theligbtaaBdahftdes 
with  which  his  mind  may  be  impressed,  aod,  by  the  jndlcioiiB  use 
ofthb  talent,  according  (o  i(s  degree  of  na(ive  loundnega  and 
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pofiibed  cultirmtioti,  t»  affiKt  hte  auditors  almoat  at  tril).  In  Khe 
■muuiertlie  notM  of  a  eompMitioD  availing  the  1yin|Miiafii  of  oar 
wn,  in  tha  dull  monotvnj  of  '  twaedle-dun  and  tweedle-dee,' 
arouse  no  energy  ofowr  miodt,  except  it  be  an  impatience  for  a 
«e«atioii  of  (ho  Mgiahg  an^lt/jtatat.  But,  lot  ex|uietiaioii  ac-> 
company  tonml,  let  OST  fcetrsgl  bs  calM  etcrdRy  Wid  a  fteW 
imaginative  region  opMBipM  miSHUdKBtolf,  iH  wUdttbeMml, 
aa  approaching  nearer  to  her  native  elenent,  aeema  to  take  wing 
and  flee  away,  and  thera,  on  aatlieT  floating,  revek  in  a  world  of 
flxquiaita  delight." 

This  passage  is  bo  inlmitebly  fine,  that  no  remark  of  oura  CosTd 
add  to  the  effect  which  it  must  produce  on  the  reader)  we  will 
therefore  proceed  to  the  introduction. 

SemibOity  the  aoBt  acnte,  and  tendemesB  the  moat  touching, 
eeein  to  be  the  dtBtiOj^iabtng:  qualities  erf  Mr.  Mott's  mind. 
These^  opevating  Brat  on  the  circli?,  of  which  he  is  "  the  center 
MldtheMin,"  have  now  so  expanded  themselves,  that  the  n^ole' 
uoiical  world  may  expect  to  etx^rience  a  large  portion  of  Ihefr 
rinljiig  taAuenoe.  With  the  ureatesl  propriety,  fhctvfore, 
doei  our  aiitbor  tmbmaoe  bit  iMroduotioii,  irifh  the  fMowixtg 
BWMt  and  uWeeHog  aeatexoe : 

"Vttiet  a  deep  sense  of  syoipatbetic  feeling  for  thoKe  of  my 
inenda  who  have  expressed  to  mt  their  wnte«(  deifire  to  nosseu 
the  power  oE  delighting  the  heart,  through  the  mcdiam  of  the  esr, 
I  now  present  to  the  public  a  system  which,  through  many  years 
of  successful  esperience,  I  have  found  to  be  the  be*t  and  readiest 
asan  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  eSsentiab  and  requisites 
for  ra  expressive  aitd  elegant  style  of  perfonUing  oa  keyed  instro- 
menta ;  and  1  fondly  cherish  the  hope  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
nnmher  of  those  in  whose  hands  these  pages  may  be  placed]  will 
ingvnuotnly  bear  tevtinHmy  that  they  have  Qoiattetitf<reIf  penned 

thMthlTUB."  , 

Wer  are  then  inibnned,  that  hk  chief  anxiety  tor  erer  been 
"  to.  stimulate  «  sent  for  playing  with  itron!  expressioh;"  ^to 
sdiooth  the-  wi^to,  and  render  easy  the  acqahi^ent  Ota  more 
fiaisiied  style  of  perfomance "  to  promote  a  caltivatida  affile 
drtieaeies  and  refluements  of  mnsic,"  &c.  &c. 

This  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mott,  if  there  is  nothing  wan- 
derftif  in  it,  is  certainly  very  praiseworthy.  After  some  sfrong 
recnnniendBtiaits  of  Hii  bmA,jrbich  molt  be  considered  necessary 
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in  tines  like  the  preaont,  when  "  modest  merit"  k  so  freqneHtly 
overlooked,  tbc  author  Bays — 

I  hRvi>  often  listened,  with  CO naiderubb  pain,  to  the  exclama- 
tions of  regrcl,  in  which  many  of  my  much-cKleemed  fricnda  hevs 
indulfced,  that  they  had  not  received  the  advaotace  of  a  musiDal 
education  in  early  life.  Let  not  tliem,  nor  aiiv  in  lika  circum- 
Btanccs,  be  discountfjed.  I  liiivi'  oficn  kiioivii  persons,  nt  nn 
advanced  period  of  lifi',  arijuiie  sulTii'lcnt  fucilitv  aod  muaical 
knowledge  to  delight  holli  tlu■lll^^■)ves  iiiid  ilifir  IVii^nds.  Among 
these  are  many  who  couid  not  ciiilme  (lie  id<:a  of  [ukiiig  Icsaoili 
B9  a  juvenile  pupil :  this  is  certainly  to  be  rfj^retled,  when  there 
aren  many  careful  instructor?  to  he  obtained.  But  let  not  these 
deapair;  I  encoarago  them  to  make  the  elTort ;  in  this  book  they 
will  find  that  friendly  advice  they  so  anxiously  desire,  and,  for 
their  advantage,  it  bejjiiin  lit  tlii>  i  try  threshold  of  both  study  and 
practice." 

After  ttto  or  three  more  sentences,  he  ni^nin  becomes  scriptural ; 
and  our  readers  will  xuc  with  »ha(  fine  taste  and  judgment  Isaiah 
is  pressed  into  the  service. 

"  I  hare  not  scrupulously  avoided  repetition.  My  design  was 
permanently  to  fix  the  'Advice'  on  the  mind  of  the  student ;  and 
to  do  this,  our  own  experience,  strengthened  liy  divine  testimony, 
teaches  us  lhat  it  must  be  'line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept ;  here  a  lilUe  and  there  a  little.'  " 

What  precept  is  alone,  we  are  taught  by  the  following  simile, 
the  justness  of  which  we  do  not  doubt,  though  we  do  not  proless 
entirely  to  understand  it. 

"  Precept  alone  is  like  the  index  on  the  ■on-diKl— take  the 
hand  away  and  the  shiulow  is  gone." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  kin  work,  Mr.  Mott  triea 
At>  band  at  metaphor;  and  erery  one  will  allow  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded roost  happily. 

"  In  presenting  a  salb,  easy,  and  certain  route,  I  have  boeti 
careful  to  provide  it  with  ample  directions,  so  that  no  traveller 
majr  err  therein,  however  lUU-kei  he  nay  be  in  the  beginning  of 
his  ionmey,  provided  he  reeds  his  way  before  him.  Mereheshall. 
find  DO  hedges,  covered  with  the  duet  often  generations,  bordering 
hisioumey:  the  myrtle  raid  the  orange  tree  shall  flourish  in  his 
pain,  and  the  rose  and  the  lily  hang  their  garlands  around  him." 

He  then  adds  the  following  earnest  aspiration ; — 
"  May  he  enjoy  as  much  pleasure,  in  the  study  of  these  pages, 
as  I  hai  e  fell  zeal  in  presenting  them,  for  his  improvement,  ana 
Ihuii  we  shall  derive  mutual  satufaction  from  our  labouie." 
TOIi.  TI.  HO.  XXI.  F 
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Ill  secliiiii  llie  lir^t,  our  author  tcacbett  llie  naiiii^j  of  the  nrhife 
keys,  by  Ihf  usual  inptliod  of  rtfL-rencu  to  the  black.  Ho  then 
shciVH  in  n-bat  niajincr  the  laller  may  be  considered  as  sharps  or 
flats. 

Section  the  second,  io  which  wc  find  nothing  lliat  requires  par- 
ticu^  observatioD,  treats  of  "elegance  of  position  and  mode  of 
applytngthe  Gngera,&c."  "  Cligw,  noUat,  &c."  occupy  the  third 
section,  and  we  must  here  beg  leave  to  say,  that  we  are  not  quite 
sura  that  the  tables  nhich  it  CDntaim,  or  the  obeervatiotn  which 
fi>lIowthNn,  will  be  found  to  **  promote  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  two  most  esaentinl  cUSs notwithstanding  Mr,  Mott's 
earnest  recommendation  to  "a  frequent reheaisal."  We  may 
alao  observe,  lliouerh  a  matter  of  very  minor  importance,  that,  as 
the  word  cliff  is  clearly  derived  from  the  French,  its  arthography 
should  correspond  ivilb  its  derivation. 

"  The  stave,"  we  presume,  is  not  English  ;  it  should  be  "staff." 
'Many  have,  certainly  been  careless  in  these  particulars,  but  we 
are  very  anxious  to  set  Mr.  Mott  right,  especially  as  we  know  be 
intends  to  search  atiU  deeper  into  music's  facinating  mine." 
We  likewise  doubt  whether  the  word  "trader  line,"  in  seetioi  the 
fourth,  is  a  good  substitute  for  "  ledger  line nor  can  we  com- 
prehend why  D  (which  is  usually  described  as  being  below  the  tre- 
ble HtnfT)  should  be  called  a  "  neutral  note."  In  section  the  fiOh, 
speaking  of  example  9,  the  author  observes,  "  the  minims,  in  the 
second  measure,  tahc  two  counts  each,  to  complete  their  duration  ; 
while  the  quavers  which  are  found  in  the  fourth,  seventh,  eighth, 
twelth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  men^ures  are  played  successively,, 
two  to  each  eouM."  There  are  much  novelty  and  beauty  in  these 
ezpresdons,  Mr.  Mott,  indeed,  is  the  man  par  excellence,  by 
whom  new  words  should  be  tried ;  and  so  convinced  are  we  of  this, 
that  we  tvill  instantly  quit  the  present  section,  only  stopping  to 
■  observe  how  cleverly  the  following  useful  piece  of  information  is 
introduced : — 

"  Presuming  the  student,  by  this  lime,  lugins  to  see  a  little  of 
the  nature  of  fingering,  aiid  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  keys 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  notes  which  represent  them,  should  he 
or  she  desire  a  few  more  popuiarairs,  or  wliat  are  sometimes  called 
'pretty  tunes,"  the  '  Pleasing  Keposilorv  for  JuvenitePerfoTmert,' 
price  3b.  being  divested  ot  every  difficulty,  offers  a  source  of 
amusementintUHBtageofprogreasj  and  may  be  liod  of  the  author 
of  this  work." 
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"  The  value  of  n»tea,  apecimena  of  time  and  Dieiiaure,  lime 
oouBting,&c,"occupj  thegixth  section.  Ho  bore  gives  "  a  table 
of  Qotea  uid  their  reUtive  value,"  luii  lelln  us  that  "  comiuoti 
or  Mjnal  time  najr  be  Anna  from  this  lable^  and  ia  aaid  to  be  aim- 
ple,  when  it  ii  divided  by  the  bar  strvke  in  coEtformity  to  it."  Mr. 
HottV  readera  will  of  course  edify  much  from  this  very  clear  expo- 
silion,  and  also  from  his  device  of  repnesenling  Uie  several  portious 
«f  the  seroibreve,  by  an  apple  divided  into  hnlves,  quarlei-s,  &c. 

The  signs  of  alia  breve  time,  wc  arc  told,  occur  but  seldom. — 
"An  example  of  this  kind  may  be  met  with  in  Dr.  Boycc'ii  'O  clup 
your  hantb.' "  We  would  Jiere  take  the  liberty  of  informing  our 
excellent  antbor  that  "  O  clap  your  handt  togelhtr"  is  not  Dr. 
Boyce''ai  it  was  inserted  by  him  in  his  admirable  colleclionaf 
ulhedral  music,  bill  it  was  composed  by  Orlando  Uiblwns. 

Till  we  were  favoured  with  a  fight  of  Mr.  Mott's  book,  we 
knew  not  that  }  time,  indicating  two  crotchets,  or  their  value,  in 
each  measure  is  "  called  by  some  Bulhors  French  time." 

We  shall  pass  over  the  seventh  section — only  observing,  that,  in 
it,  a  natural  is  said  to  "  annihilate  a  Bat  or  sharp,  and  to  resloi  r 
the  DH  of  the  white  fceya."  ll  is  this  highly  figurative  iimtiiicr 
whicb,  bjr  relieving  Ibe  tedium  of  dry  discBssion,  gives  kucIi  a 
charm  to  the  work  now  before  vs.  Thb  will  become  luui  c  ii|>pa- 
rent  as  wc  advance;  but  our  attention  ia  now  called  tu  litk'  ol' 
the  eighth  seclion,  at  the  commence  men  I  of  which  Hit?  iiulliur 
alicwa  bow  willilv  he  can  piny  upon  words. — "TIic  tiillo  «i- 
shake;  if  well  pluycd,  a  grace;  if  iiol,  a  disgrace."  Bo  good  a 
joke  will  certainly  bear  repetition;  we  therefore  Gnd  it  again, 
towarda  the  conclusiion  of  tlie  secllun, 

"  The  trillo  or  shake  may  be  practised  at  leisure,  according  lo 
the  model  in  Ex.  18,  (Sec  plate  No.  1)  where  il  mi  ly  be  observed 
(hat  the  accented  parts  of  this  exercise  are  contrary  to  those  in 
similar  exercises,  which  are  found  in  the  generality  of  lesson 
books,  and  against  which  latter  aomo  caution  i»  necessarv,  for  a 
fine,  smooth,  und  elegant  effect  cannot  be  produced,  when  the 
accents  are  laid  on  llie  w  rong  iioIph,  The  reason  ia  obvious  :  the 
note  intended  to  be  shook,  and  over  which  the  Ir  is  plareil,  is  thy 
essential  note,  and  oughtto  bear  theocccnt;  and  that  with  which 
the  essential  ia  intermixed  or  shook,  being  only  an  auxiliary  note, 
should  not  carry  the  accent  dnring  the  reiteration :  this  will  be 
immediately  perceived  by  an  educated  muncal  ear.  In  order  that 
the  stodent  nmy  form  bis  own  judgment  on  this  noiul,  immediately 
following  the  shake  above  recommended,  will  be  seen  the  mixte 
p  8 
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cobiikhiIt  adapted.  Thk  ezpontiaii  viU  not  be  deemed  super- 
fluous, wiieii  it  i»  recollected  that  a  fine  shake,  well  introduced, 
prepared  and  retalved,  is  certainly  an  elegant  grace ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  onp  wrongly  accented,  hobbling,  uneasy  or  unresolved, 
muat  be  a  diBgraco  to  apy  performer." 

Now,  with  all  our  respect  for  Mr.  Mott,  ive  cannot  subscribe  to 
bis  doctrine  concaminK  the  "  trillo  or  sbnke,"  uid  for  the  fol- 
lowing reason A  shake,  when  perfect,  b  formed  by  an  equat 
division  between  the  "  essential  note,"  and  the  note  immediately 
above  it;  consequently  the  very  sliglit  accent,  which  is  heard  in 
this  grace,  must  be  placed  oa  the  Iiighest  of  the  two  sounds,  or 
one  of  the  following  consequences  will  ensue — cither  the  shake 
will  be  unequal,  or  it  will  terminate  on  a  note  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  harmony  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  In  the  first 
of  these  predicaments  our  author  has  placed  himself;  and  we  are 
much  afraid  that  the  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  "  of  his 
rinhe  will  "  be  immediately  perceived  by  an  educated  mudcal 
ear."  The  example  which  he  gives  from  Handel,  roaked  nothing 
for  hb  argument.  That  example,  we  presume,  he  took  from 
Callcott's  Granunar ;  but  the  Doctor  instances  it  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  which  has  been  established  by  the  practice  ot 
the  best  masters  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  from  Geml- 
niani  to  those  of  our  own  times.    (See  plate  No.  8.) 

Indeed  Ihc  passage  taken  from  Handel  is  nothing  more  than  a 
diiiiiniition  ursciiiiquavers,  which  are  heard  for  two  bars  preceding, 
nnd  tbc  Irillo  seems  merely  to  be  used  ns  a  sign  of  abbreviation. 

Ifsonic  of  OUT  reulers  should  think  that  wc  have  dwelt  Icingcr 
on  this  subject  than  even  the  authority  of  Mr.  Molt  renders  neces- 
sary, especially  as  we  have  discussed  it  in  a  former  article — sec 
vol.  iv.  p.  3S3-^e  would  observe  that  it  involves  a  question  which 
should  be  set  at  rest.  We  have  lately  seen  amae  startling  ex- 
amples of  a  shake,  put  forth  by  the  members  of  the  Conservatoire 
of  Farist  hot  we  suspect  that  they  have  fallowed  the  Kncyclo- 
peedists,  who  followed  Rousseau,  who  sometimes  foUowedhisowD 
fancies  without  considering  how  far  lliey  were  suported  by  the 
general  opinion  and  practice  of  the  first  masters. 

Finllier  olisiTvatjons  on  lime,  doited  notes,  flats,  triplets,  cres- 
Lfinlii,  (l<:cri^-.cciiilci,  f.\])ressiiiji,  &c.  form  the  iiintli  Miction;  nnd 
the  author,  iiiispccting  that  the  student  may  be  a  little  tired, 
kindly  says—  - 
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"  1  liavo  aelecteil  the  national  anthem  of '  OoAtaix  the  King^ 
in  this  place,  to  aiuuac  the  utudcnt,  ajid  ^ivc  him  tine  to  digest  we 
subatBnco  of  the  foregoing  sections,  with  their  dependent  exam- 
ples;  and  thoughl  would  rather  have  introduced  original  matter, 
to  compel  study,  unassisted  by  the  ear,  yet  I  hope  sonie  radical 
improvemcnl,  conjoined  with  pleasure,  will  he  the  result  of  an 
Btlcntivc  and  perBevering  practice  of  tlii^  exiimple.  In  order 
that  the  juvenilf  performer  may  not  find  this  liolc  piiTC-  too  diffi- 
cult, I  would  advise  him  to  leave  out  the  smiill  noti's  till  In- become 
tamiliar  with  the  iarge  ones;  under  this  impn'^siun  1  liuvc  not 
added  the  tingering,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  linger,  with  or  without  the 
small  notes,  and  the  sameHngcrs  would  not  applyin, both'' cases: 
the  hamtony,  kon)eTer,tBhenil  can  be  played,  correctly,  wHhthetttrJ 
will  be  found  txry  pleasing  ;  and  then,  the  afler  notes,  at  the  end 
of  the  measure;  the  turns,  as  in  the  second  measure,  with  the  ex- 
planations underneath  in  small  notes ;  the  fore  notes  or  superior 
appoggiaturasgas  in  the  third  measures ;  the  final  or  closing  shahc-, 
OS  in  the  thirteenth  measure,  with  its  preparBtion  and  resolution ; 
will  all  assist  to  enrich  Ike  effect." 

After  so  flattering  an  account  from  Mr.  Matt  himself  of 
the  "  National  Anthem,"  it  would  be  cruelty  id  us  to  with- 
hold a  specimen  from  our  readers;  we  shall  therefore  present 
them  with  this  celebrated  air,  enriched  with  all  the  graces  of  his 
hacmiHij.  (See  pUte No.  3.J  Any  "welleducB^d  muMcaleRr" 
will  not  &ii  to  be  iapTCSwd  wia  the  MUe  eieet  of  thebMhi  the 
fonrthbar  of  the  first  part  of  the  strain;  end  In  several  bars  of  ths 
second  part,  e^ecially  in  the  last  ber  but  one. 

All  the  variations  are  equally  goody-  aad  afford  rich  specimens 
of  the  treasures  which  we  may  look  for  when  so  wonderful  a  genius 
shall  further  explore  "Music'a  ftadnating  mine."  We  must  not 
however  indulge  ia  any  extracts  from  the  Tariatimu,  but  hasten  to 
gratify  the  world  by  the  fbUowiog  bunt  of  eloquence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  expression. 

"Without  it,  let  a  piece  be  never  ao  well  peribnned,  the  mind 
receives  no  aleasin);  imprmnom;  no  soul'satisfying  aensatioiis ; 
no  delightftil  expansions  of  heart;  no  thrillings  of  exquisite  de- 
light; no  fescinating  enchantments  of  &ncy:  we  hear  its  com- 
mencenent,  without  bope ;  its  cenlinaBtWHi,-  widest  interest ; 
end  its  ckee,  wit&Mit  ngnt.  To  avoid  Uiis  rock  of  rocA:^  on 
wUch  man;  an  otherwise  good  perfbnaer  has  ftmndered,  I  advise 

■  due  regard  to  these  roms  Z  meaning  crescendo  and 

decreseendo." 

How  novel  and  affecting  is  the  image  of  "an  otherwise  good 
p^fonncr,"  foundering  upon  a  rock] 

We  cheorfully  extract  the  following  passages,  and  earnestly 
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neamnwnd  then  to  tbe«0Midentiaa  of  (lie  great  Dugofity  otom 
amteor  piano  fiirto  playen  and  tlieir  teadiers. 

"A  hint  against  a  noiBy  performaiice  will  not  be  thrown  away 
here :  too  forcible  percufsion,  even  in  forte  pusages,  is  not  ele- 
^nt;  and  it  ia  better  to  reserve  a  power  of  giving  accent,  empha- 
sis,  and  crescendo  eOect,  by  a  delicate  style,  than  it  b  to  ex^nd 
all  the  rage  and  violence  of  the  ioitrument  npon  every  occasion  ; 
but  extremes  must  be  avoided.  Light  and  shade,  with  all  Iheir 
various  and  appropriate  gradations,  are  as  essential  to  a  fine  per- 
formance as  to  n  highly-finished  picture,  and  continued  noise 
would  he  as  painful  to  an  educated  car,  as  the  vapid  playing  of  an 
automaton. 

Again — "  Many  persona,  by  mistaking,  do  great  injustice  lo  the 
legato  style :  Ihe^  suffer  their  fingerx  to  drag  upon  the  keys,  even 
for  some  time  after  the  succeeding  notes  are  struck ;  this  is  insuf- 
ferable ;  and,  where  diatonic  or  cliromatic  passages  are  employed, 
the  effect  is  miserable.  This  observation  may  convey  a  hint  to 
those  who  make  an  unworthy  use  of  the  dumper  pedal,  for  it 
reqnires  considerable  judgment,  taste  and  knowledge  of  harmony, 
so  to  employ  it  as  not  to  offend  the  educated  musical  ear.  The 
legato  style  of  fingering  b  by  far  ihe  most  essential,  and  is  pre- 
ferred, by  all  fine  performers,  fur  general  playing;  it  is  alwajrs 
understood  when  no  mark  indicate  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  in 
olxidiencp  to  this  general  law  of  smooth  expression  that  so  much 
adjustment  or  contrivance  of  the  fingers  is  necessary.  Were  it 
possible  that  the  ear  could  he  satisfied  with  nothing  but  staccatoed, 
pointed  or  short  sounds,  the  moat  careless  fingering  would  answer 
the  purpose:  but  this  cannot  be  tolerated;  much  less  the  hack- 
nied  method  of  nsing  the  pedal  to  smodier  the  effect  of  bed  fiiWR^ 
ing — a  wretched  siiMtitntHM,  whidh  cannot  be  too  carefully 
guarded  against." 

With  these  doctrines  of  Mr.  Mott  we  thoroughly  agree,  though 
they  come  to  us  unaccompanied  with  any  flowers  of  his  matchlesi 
rhetoric. 

Having  already  mentioned  the  author's  great  qualifications,  as 
a  man  of  business,  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  some  proofb  of 
them.  One  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  tenth'  section,  where, 
speaking  of  the  student,  his  advice  is — 

'  "  If  the  examples  for  practice  appear  to  increase  in  difficulty, 
too  v^idly,  thereby  betraying  my  anxiety  to  press  him  forwnnl 
in  the  path  of  tus  musical  researches,  that  he  resort  for  recreation 
to  a  small  set  of  expressive  'Turkish  Waltzes,'  and  an  easy 
*  Sonata,'  composed  by  me  for  pupils  at  this  period  of  improve- 
ment ;  which  ma;  be  had  with  tliis  work,  where  any  advice  or 
information  relative  to  forming  a  proper  selection  of  pieces  for 
study,  in  this  or  any  other  stage  ofperfonnancc,  will  be  cheerfully 
gl»e«." 
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This  is  exfellent,  but  the  tbought  i»  not  new,  for  we  distinctly 
remember  to  have  Been  something  very  much  like  it  in  certain  ad- 
vertisementa,  which  at  the  end  runa  thns — "  Advice  gratia  to  nny 
persona  taking  the  Doctor's  medicines." 

Tenderly  fearful  lest  this  kind  intimation  should  escape  the 
notice  of  the  orer-heated  reader,  Mr.  Mott  repeats  it  at  the  end 
of  the  next  section.  His  elegant  (entencee,  however,  are  only  tut 
-ampliScation  of  a  well-knoirn  passage,  which  hegiD»— ^'the  Doc- 
lornmy  be  consulted  at  home,"  &c. 

We  imagined  (hat  "  Scylla  and  Charybdia"  bad  been  fairly 
worn  out  and  luid  aside,  by  mutual  consent  of  all  writers,  in  prose 
or  verse.  But  Mr.  Mott,  at  page  dO,  introduces  this  famoDs  me- 
taphor in  his  usual  happy  way ;  far,  apealdng  of  those  penons,  in 
"  foreign  countries,"  who  take  up  their  fingers  too  soon  attho  end 
of  a  phrase,  and  contrasting  them  with  those  who  are  guilty  of 
drawling  out  the  sound,  he  says  that  it  is  "  to  pursue  the  course 
of  the  mariner  who,  to  escape  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  fiunderi  on 
Chary  bdis." 

We  perceive  that  we  have  revelled  too  much  among  the  beau- 
ties of  thought  and  expression  which  have  hitherto  been  so  pro- 
fiucly  scattered  through  the  work  before  ni,  and  must  content 
ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  transient  notica  of  eoiAe  of  the 
remaindeF.  The  musical  reader,  without  doubt,  has  heard  of 
Tariaus  sorts  of  eadencea— eiich  as  the  perfect,  impertbd,  Inte^ 
mpled,  &c  but  at  page  38  another  is  mentioned  by  our  author— 
the  "modest  cadence."  If  any  persons  should  wish  to  know  what 
a  "fine  ear"  Is,  they  will  learn  from  Mr.  Mott  (Sec.  18)  that  "it 
is  a  jealous  tyrant,"  "a  critical  Judge,"  that  "il  listens  fur  per- 
fection with  jealous  derotion,"  and  "  turns  distressed  from  an 
awkward  shift  or  carelen blonder;"  lastly,  that  it  b  a  "great 
tail" 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  some  fhint  idea  of  the  term 
'Expression,'  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  section;  but 
fbebte^ndeedl  is languece  when  intended  to  develope  its  mean- 
ing. This  most  comprehensive  term  embraces  a  just  and  pro^r 
movement  of  the  time;  a  delicacy  of  accent  and  emphasis;  a  nice 
discrimination  of  the  several  degrees  of  the  legato  and  staccato 
styles;  a  just  perception  of  the  little  terminations  of  melodies,  pas- 
sages, phrases  and  strains;  an  intimate  acijuaintance  with  the 
principal  text,  subject  or  theme;  a  judicious  management  of  the 
fingers;  inshort,itincludesamBnile8tatioDof  the  soul,  spirit  and 
feeUDgB  of  the  compoeer." 
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After  reading  Ihn  poasBge,  and  reflecting  on  our  own  powers  of 
expremiOD,  we  became  exccettingly  dissatiaHcd  with  them ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  any  thing  but  the  following  piece  of  infornwticHi 
from  Mr.  M.  himself,  could  have  restored  ub  to  good  humour : 

"The  litucfy  of  my  '  Lily  of  Grenoble,'  which  is  full  ofezprea- 
siOB,  would  be  found  both  useful  and  interesting," 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  hands  of  such  a  writer 
should  be  tied  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  severity  which  the  didactiq 
method  always  assumes.  Only  observe,  from  the  following  abort 
sentence,  what  we  now  lose  by  it :  "  Were  I  to  listen  to  the  dic- 
tates of  my  feelings,  I  should  proceed  to  explain  harmony,  modu- 
lation, thorough  bass,  variation,  extemporising,  counterpoint,  and 
compoaition     page  5G.   Again,  at  page  58 : 

"Had  I  leisure  to  digress,  I  should  be  tempted  to  call  the  lore 
of  music  a  vital,  an  immortal,  a  heaven-born  principle;  and  strive, 
feebly  perhaps,  to  trace  it  throogti  its  varied  windings,  in  this  lower 
■pher^  to  that  Mndving  Miirce,  at  wImm  cosmand  our  wondrous 
befncroae,  witk  all  its  vast  capaciovs  powets ;  'When  the  morn- 
ing aian  Bang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

These  important  reaeardiee  a»  reserved  for  a  "future  volume;" 
meanwhile,  to  prepare  for  it,'  we  would  recommend  a  coune  of 
light  reading,  througb  the  works  of  the  author's  "  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  Kollman." 

We  pass  over  much  that  is  worthy  of  observation,  in  ordi'r  to 
arrive  at  page  63,  which  contains  ihc  most  mariellous  of  all  the 
inventions  of  Mr.  Isaac  Henry  Robert  Mott ;  wc  mean  the  "MoR' 
DBMtE  AaMOJflOo  AhgIiICamo."  Lilie  thoae  who  keep  t^ieir 
good  wine  till  the  last,  Mr.  M.  hnamoat  jndiciouely  merved  tbe 
disclosnie  of  this  charming  grace  fe.the  conclnnoa  of  his  volume, 
to  which  it  ^ves  bb  indescribable  valae.  Attend  now,  O  re«der> 
to  whatihe  author  himself  says  on  thn  important  snl^t,  after  he 
has  explained  all  that  rebtes  to  the  "  Tasteful  Style,"  in  Sec  Si : 

"Tke'Mordente  Armonico  Anglicaito,*  Eagluh  HarmoniouB 
Gmce,^  EngUshMordent,  may  be  seen  in  the  eighty-third,  eighty- 
fourth,  and  two  following  measures;  in  the  ninety-fifth,  ninet^'- 
«  mxth,  and  three  followinK  measures :  it  is  also  introduced  again 
ia  the  hundred  and  fourth^  and  five  succeeding  measures ;  in  the 
two  latter  of  wluch  it  is  written  in  small  notes. 

"  I  have  called  this  erace  (which  has  nniveisally  afiorded  grati- 
fiealitti  to  and  elicited  praise  and  aduiiration  from  my  by  no  means 
amnll  or  iBsigaificaBt  circle  of  friends)  the  ElngUuh  Mordent,  be- 
caaeel  believe  myself  to  be  the  fint  penon  who  baaevernrnde  use 
of  it,  and,  of  course,  the  inventor.  Fedii^  myself  at  some  loss 


for  K  suitable  eisn  for  it,  I  have,  yielding  lo  their  pei-suasjon,  de- 
Ki)(aated  it  by  the  leltej-  '  di;'  tliey  were  uilliiiE,  in  llieir  kind 
partiality, that  from  among  the  laurel  crownswhich  nnuticnreathes 

■  for  foreign  shores,  a  few  of  ber  weate  leaven  might  drop  on  Al- 
bion's isle.  They  wished,  to  speak  in  humble  proae,  that  England 
should  have  the  credit  of  what  belonged  to  her  sons. 

"  Thin  lively,  spirited  enibellishment  produces  an  exquisite 
effect,  when  delicately  eiceculed  upon  desceadinK  pamgea,  fornicd 
of  the  notes  ivLich  constitute  harmoiiies,  such  as  Uw  trwd,  or 
common  chord;  but  upon  the  harmony  of  the  diminished  Mvenlh, 
descending,  its  effect  is  brilliant  and  charming!" 

Now  turn,  O  reader,  la  Example  4,  and  on  beboldiof  tfaia 
"  English  Harmonious  Grace,"  or  "  Ejigliah  Mordeote,"  your 
surprise  end  admiration  will  equal  our  own. 

Nol  nolhing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  tlic  compocitiont 
of  our  ClBDMIItifl,  aw  of  our  Cramers ;  we  may  search  in  vain  £ot 

■  lype  of  (his  "  brilliant  and  charming  effect"  in  such  writers  Bi 
Dunefa,  Moscbeles,  or  Flummcl.  It  belcm^,  by  the  right  of  in- 
vention, toMr.Mott;  "none  are  geniiine,"  unless  they  be  marked 
with  the  initial  of  the  proprielur's  nanii.',  a  little  m;  and,  alter 
thii  aotice,  if  any  pereon  or  persons  should  be  found  pilfering,  or 
endeavouring  to  impose  a  "  spurious  article"  on  tbe  public,  Ite, 
or  they,  shall  be  immediately  aummoDed  to  our  High  Court  «f 
Crkiciim,  there  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  statuef  in  xkIi 
cases  made  and  provided. 

Having  explained  the  "Bebung,"  "Tremulo,"  "  Trenolenta," 
"  TrensJtte,"  or  "  Tremando" — which  words,  though  they  look 
BO  fiercely,  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  signify  nothing  more  than 
"  the  rapid  reiteration  of  the  notes  of  a  chord" — our  author  gives 
OS  a  very  pleasing  piece  of  information — namely,  that  Steibelt  has 
got  into  Ihe  "angd  choir!"  Notwitlstanding  all  the  advau' 
tagts  of  his  present  aitution,  it  appeaiv,  poor  nHtu  I  that  he  was 
expesed  to  m  dreoidiiil  privKtion,  iB  not  haviag  he«rd  the  WMto- 
nenle  ^mo  brte,  preWouily  to  his  list  flight :  it  is  dmr,  however, 
that  bad  be  enjoyed  that  ecstatic  pleasure,  he  might  have  taSered 
something  from  a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

"  Steibelt  (whoee  spirit  has  now  flown  to  join  the  anget  choir) 
has  made  freouent  use  of  this  omaineDt."  (TheBsBUHB.}  "So 
deairouB  was  ne  to  produce  a  continuity  of  tone  on  his  instrnment, 
thst  had  it  bean  possible  for  him  to  have  heard  the  beautifully  ex- 

r tasive  effect  ormySoftenentePianoFoTtCiitwouldhavegonenigh 
have  overpowered  his  delicate  sensibility ;  it  would  have  bem. 
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too  much  for  his  cultivated  fpcliiig-i.  lie  would  have  molted  in  a 
dewy  shower!  Peace  to  hia  manes  I  he  hns  risen  to  a  brighter 
sphere  I  Some  authors  take  advantage  of  the  Tremaitdo  to  de- 
scribe the  rage  of  elements  in  roaring  strife." 

Hard  hearted  critics  as  itc  arc,  wc  must  confess,  that  we  could 
not  read  the  above  exquisite  extract  without  feeling  the  most 
lively  emotions,  at  the  end  of  which  our  eyes  were  wet  ivlth  a 
"  dewy  shower and  iiDlliing  could  liiive  relieved  us  so  much  iis 
the  wholesome  and  prnclical  piece  of  iriforiuation  tvliicL  closes  the 
whole  paragraph. 

Here  we  onght  to  pause  ;  but  though  our  quotations  have  been 
copious  beyond  all  former  examples,  we  cannot  prevail  on  our- 
selves to  omit  Mr.  M.'s  valediclor;  lines. 

"  I  have  held  such  lengthened  intercourse  uilh  mj  imaginary 
student,  that  1  feel,  in  closing  (ht'Ke  jiugcii  of  my  book,  as  1  do  in 
bidding  Farewell  1  to  a  friend;  when  an  iudelinable  eeiiijation,  at 
ths  heart,  forbids  the  fkultering  tongue  to  utter  the  separating 
sentence;  till  Hope,  with  her  undying  torch,  casts  a  bright  light 
on  Uiat  leaf,  in  Futurity's  dai^i  page,  wbicn  speaks  ot  another 
meeting;  on  it  I  read,  that  if  health  and  life  be  spared  me,  we, 
too  I  my  meet  arain ;  for  1  bave,  in  conlemptation,  a  followiBg 
treatise ;  intended  to  search  still  deeper  into  Music  s  fitscinsting 
mine;  uterefore,  in  bidding  hiniAadiol  it  is  Au  plaisirt  Au 
revoiP  I" 

On  taking  a  general  rericw  of  tba  work  before  us,  now  that 
our  Qiinda  ore  a  little  relieved  from  the  magical  influence  of  its 
style,  wc  must  confess  wc  think  it  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

At  times  the  author  is  too  circumlocutory — too  much  inclined  to 
beat  about  the  bush,  as  we  say  in  homely  English ;  at  other  times 
he  gets  on  too  fast,  and  ii  too  much  inclined  to  take  matters  fbr 
granted. 

'  Section  the  third,  which  treats  of  the  clifEi,  notes,"  &c.  Till 
ftinilsb  an  example  of  the  first  d^ct.  There,  instead  of  simply 
obserring  that  the  notes  stand  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  staff, 

and  are  reckoned  from  the  clilf  note,  Mr.  M.  "  earnestly  recom- 
mends a  frequent  rehearsal"  of  two  long  tables,  which  are  set 
out  with  such  novelties  as  the  following — "  over  line,"  "  under 
line,"  "  neutral  note,"  "  over  space,"  &c.  The  student,  to  be 
sure,  Ls  referred  to  the  examples,  in  which  the  "  centre,  perpen- 
dicular, dotted,  reference  line,"  points  from  the  notes,  on  the 
staff,  to  their  corresponding  Leys  on  the  clavier.  He  may  also 
derive  help,  if  ha  can,  from  such  observMionB  astliMst 
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"  The  bass  notes  are  played  two  octaves  lower  on  the  instru- 
nwnt  than  (ho  treble. 

The  lines  or  spaces  of  the  G  or  treble  clilT  proceed  exactly, 
.iR'their  order,  OS  the  bass;  but  Iheir  appelUtioiiK  are  given  one 
line  or  one  space  lower ;  thus  tbe  first  line  in  the  bass  and  the 
second  in  the  treble  are  batli  called  U ;  and  the  firiit  space  in  llie 
baa  and  the  second  in  the  treble  are  called  A;  and  so  on  with  oil 
the  lines  end  ipaeea." 

Oppoaed  to  this  we  find  Hr.  H.  obsernBg,  in  Sec.  XIl. 

"  The  student  has  now  practised  the  natural  scnle  of  C  major, 
toother  wiih  several  pieces,  exercixes  and  exaiiiplis,  written 
therein  i  and  baa  seen  that,  by  the  use  of  one  flat  at  the  cliff,  the 
scale  was  changed  to  F  major ;  that  is  to  the  fourth  note  above 
the  original  scale  of  C,  and  the  fourth  degree  below  this  flat;  if 
more  thon  one  flat  is  employed,  and  the  piece  be  in  a  major  scale, 
its  name  U  sure  to  be  tltat  of  the  fourth  decree  betotv  the  last  flat: 
in  like  mauner,  if  one  sharp  be  employed,  at  the  clilT,  the  scale 
would  be  changed  to  G  major;  that  is  to  the  liflh  note  above  thii 
original  scale  of  C,  and  the  next  degree  above  the  sharp:  if  more 
tlun  one  sharp  Jm  entployed,  aod  the  piece  be  written  in  tbe  major 
the  Kale'.wiU  derive  ita  name  from  the  next  degroe  ^xive  tbe  uut 
flharn:  tbua,  if  two  sharps  should  be  establishml  at  the  cliff,  they 
would  be  F  and  C,  and  the  majorscele  would  be  called  D." 

From  explanations  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  from  tables  iif 
major  an'd  niin6r  scales  extended  to  fourteen  sharps  and  flats,  we 
are  to  obtain  our  knowledge  of  this  important  part  of  niuiical 
science :  and'  the  author  is  pleased  lo  declare,  "  the  pupil  will, 
hereafter,  r^oibe  to  find  perplexity,  on  this  point,  removed  by  an 
extrft  quarter  of  an  bour^  attention  to  this  subject." 

Bnt  tbe  dreuuutance  which  may  chiefly  retard  the  circulation 
of  this  wondcrous  performance,  U  the  total  separation  in  it  of  the 
examplea  from  the  text.  We  fear  that  not  all  the  grace  and  sen- 
sibility of  our  author  will  compensate  for  thh  defi'ct ;  and  though 
we  may  turn  again  with  rapture  to  his  liiirmonious  prrioiN,  ive 
shall  find  it  impoaaiblo  to  yim  to  and  from  tlif^  uM.TLiqilc-  uliicli 
are  intended  to  illustrate  them. 

The  work  is  well  engraved  and  printed ;  and,  considering  that 
money  h  now  a  mcredrug,  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Mott  should 
think  of  offering  it  to  us  for  so  litHe — the  price  being  only  one 
pound  five  nhillings.  ^ 
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The  Beoutks  i>f  Hummel,  for  the  J^iano  Forlt.Sooh  1,  9,  S. 

London.   Cocks  and  Co. 
Pot  Pourri  for  Ike  Piano  Forte  and  Harp,  compoaed  by  J.N.. 

Ilummei ;  the  Harp  Part  arranged  far  the  Guitar  by  J.  Mot- 

chelet.    London.    Boowy  end  Co. 
Variatioiu  to  a  Theme  in  the  Opera  "JeandeParu^'mitk  a  gnmd 
.   InmAtetiui  Ay  J.  ^yteierjpr  tto  Pirnno  PorUf  Soto,  by- 

CkOnd.   Loufam.  Booaey  ud  Co.  - 
Farialiotu  on  afnoufile  Germon  Air far  Ihe  Piano  FortCy  bg  Joi. 

Mayseder  London.  Cocks  nod  Co.  > 
^mtuemeni  de  POpera,  Selection  of  Ike  mmI  admired  Fiteetfiom 

the  lalesi  Operas  and  Ballets,  arranged  for  the  Piano  Porle. — 

A'oj.  3  &  i.    London  BooseyapdCo. 
Euterpe,  or  a  choice  Coiletiion  «^  Potetmitei  mtd  Wokixtjhr  the 

Piano  Forte,  by  PoreiptCmitpoteri.—Beofa\^9.  Iiondoti. 

Cocks  and  Co. 

Seketion  of  Airi  varied,  Sandai,      Jbr  Piano  Forfe  and  Viohn- 
cetlo,by  the  most  admired  Foreign  Comfotert.  Bookl,  X>oodon. 

Boosey  and  Co. 

Collection  of  choice  Pieces  for  the  Violoncello  and  Piano  Forte, 

selected  and  arranged  from  the  best  Foreign  Composers,  by  N.H. 

Hngarl.    Book  1.    London.    Cocks  and  Co. 
Foreign  Melodies  for  the  Flute,  selected  from  Berbiguier,  Dramet, 

Farrene,  Gabridsky,  Keller,  Kiengenbnumer,  KnkUm,  Sotsini, 

Saust,  Tulou,  Wern,  S;e.  by  Ckattet  Stuul^Booki,  1  ft  S. 

Lbndon.   Cocks  and  Co. 
Fourteen  eaty  Pieces  and  Eight  short  Preludes  Jbr  the  Otdiary 

eomposedfbrtbenMeof  Beginnert,  by  Ferdinand  CamiU.  Liob> 

dan.   Booiey  and  Co. 

We  have  tten  selected  and  ciaated  together  some  of  the  mmoj 

fbreiga  compositians  now  covering  our  table.  The  increaaing 
abundance  of  such  publications  would  argue  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  cultivation  of  the  art,  for  great  as  is  the  home  supply, 
il  does  not  seem  to  meet  the  demand.  The  repntation  of  foreign 
artists  in  this  country  may  in  some  degree  aeconnt  for  tlie  intro- 
duction of  the  compositions  of  many  irbo  have  never  visited  m, 
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kMl  whose  exUUDce  hsg  till  of  late  been  almost  unknown  hm. 
The  love  of  variety  and  norelty  ii  probably  anolber  great  canw, 
ami  we  would  alao  gladly  aUribote  a  better  motive  to  the  musical 
worid,  namely,  a  desire  to  extend  and  acqnire  mefol  infomuitioo. 
An  acqoaiatance  with  French,  Italian,  and  even  Oenaan  litera- 
tnrOf  b  now  CMridered  almeat  a*  mtee— ly  in  education  as  a 
hMwIedgeofthatofaurowneaoatry*  It3scaiMU«Md£agfM»> 
hi  for  an  amateur  of  pwDtittgta  be  Ignaiaiit  of  the  pecallar  dis* 
linctions  between  the  stylet  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Guido,Claade,&c. 
Why  then  is  it  not  equally  desirable  for  a  musicnl  virtuoso  to  he 
Bcqtiainted  with  the  manner  of  Mummel,  Von  Weber,  Mayseder, 
Oallemberg,  fte.  Sk.  Vety  littletime  and  attention  will  procure 
this  Mbnoatien,  preen ppoaing  an  acqnamlance  with  the  ttjiet  of 
the  beat  EngUA  nHwten,  and  of  these  MtarallBed,  iwitwen, 
amonget  na. 

The  beauties  of  Humtnel  consitt  of  a  selection  of  the  beat  torn- 
poaitions  of  this  celebrated  composer,  and  will  be  completed  tn 
twelve  numbers.  Three  are  already  out;  the  first  is  bis  cele- 
brated  Fantasia  in  Q  flat,  noticed  in  vol.  4,  p.  875;  tfaeM<:oeid, 
the  slow  movement  from  his  Septett,  op.  74,  performed  by  Mr. 
Neate  at  the  Philharmonic ;  and  the  third,  the  Rondo  Briliante, 
op.  56.  The  remaining  part  oftbe  Septett  will  appear  insoaM  of 
theancceediitg  Bvmbera,  The  aecond  number  lapartievlarijdM* 
Imgwiihed  for  Hi  diftctiUy,  as  well'  at  for  the  learning  and  iage- 
■nity  of  its  eonstructioaj  it  ia  however  rather  ■  dry  atady.  The 
third  is  a  beautiM  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  master.  The  In- 
troduction contHina  an  elegant  example  of  the  mode  of  omaiaent- 
ing  and  changing  a  passage;  see  the  two  hst  stave*  of  page  1  and 
the  four  first  of  page  2.  The  subject  of  tberondoia  playAiI  and 
graceful ;  the  piece  is  perhaps  rather  too  long,  but  this  raucb  do- 
pends  on  the  poweis  of  the  performer.  This  work,  when  coa- 
pleted,  will  form  a  useful  selection  for  the  piano  forte  player,  as  ■ 
neord  of  the  style  of  the  marteia,  aa  weU  as  a  meam  of  acquiring 
ftdUty. 

The  Pot  Pourri  k  aa  elegant  and  farilliant duet;  thetheoKS 
are  nu»erous,  and  are  coatrasted  and  amnged  with  taalo  and 
spirit.  It  is  just  snfficiently  dificult  to  excite  the  industry  <tf  per- 
fomers  of  little  acquirement,  and  to  prevent  indifcrenw  in  Uhm 
more  advanced. 
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Gdinek'a  VariatioQa  have  much  of  what  the  FreDcb  call  bixHr- 
rerie  about  thera,  tbey  are  certainly  more  qnunt  than  agre««ble. 

Mayaeder's  German  Air  bin  k  utaral  udMljrttjrbtUakBg- 
no  pretciisions,  but  rusod  abova  nM(U«arjty  bjr  MtW*  sk^moa- 
and  good  taste. 

The  tUrd  uid  fourtii  nambeiS'  of  the  Amuiotwi  da  l*Opn« 
cantwD  foftr  piecM  frpn  JbHrimi's  Zdmira/OiagKn  judiciously 
Betectadand  uTUigtd  in  a  AmilHratyk.* 

The  Sstorpe  is  a  aeLeetton  of  groat  taate,  oovelty,  and  variety. 
The  fint  number  opens  witb  a  Poloiioise  by  Oginaky,  very 
ori^nal,  iUl  of  melody  and  patbetic  expression;  indeed  we  Have 
seldom  heard  a  more  beautifulair)  it.is  in  itself  worth  the  whole 
price  of  Ihe  number,  which  likewise  coUlains  an  elegant  waltz  by 
Faer,  one  from  the  Freyecbuts,  and  two  Polonoiscs  by  llummcl 
and  Himmel.  The  second  book  is  hardly  equal  to  the  first:  the 
beat  pieecB  uv  .the  waltma  by  Weber  i  tboa*  from  BoBioi's  operas 
teUtoodiatincUjthattbyweraaot  intended  to  be  wtortued.  . 
.  Boouy's  SeleetioB  of  Daets  for  the  PianoForte  andVi(iIon> 
cello  are  of  a  kind  to  be  extremely  useAil.  In  the  composilions 
for  these  instruments  the  violoncello  part  is  generally  either  too 
difficult  or  too  insignificant.  The  first  number  of  tliis  work,  a 
Roodoletto  by  XAusks,  is  exactly  in  the  medium.  In  Cock's  col- 
lecfioD  the  subject  of  the  first  number  is  "Etu  quando  torncrai," 
from  .ToRcredT;  the  violoncello  conccrtante,  (or  rather  cantante),. 
for  it  takes  the  voice  part  the  whole  way ;  and  therefore  requires 
tbe  h^™^  of  a  master. 

-  <Tbe  ji'oreigD  Melodies  have  been  carefully  selected  by  Mr. 
Settst  lri»a  the  compasiilions  of  distinguished  masters,  and  is  a 
nseful  woric  for  the  exeiciie  of  amateuia :  it  will  be  complete  ia 
twelve  nombera. 

Carulli's.IiegsoaB  fbr  the  guitar  are  composed  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  the  instrument,  and  judgment  in  their  ap- 

*  The  peribrmsnee  of  the  opera  of  Zelmira  In  this  country  has  accabiuiml 
It  to  b«  smnged  in  nrtom  ihiipea.  UcsUcs  the  i\imt  we  haie  iinw  before 
us  Melange  lUr  lea  Ain  tires  de  Zclmirc,  |iir  Claiiiillc;  l'lcyt'1 ;  the  fatourile 
tin  from  SZalaiinL,  ammged  for  tlic  piaiio  forle  and  flute  by  D.  Bruguier,  for 
tbe  hup  and  Bute  by  iV.  C.  Boclisai  anil  three  numbers  of  duett  for  tlm 
pianoforte  by  Watts;  the  subjects  of  whicli  arc,  llic  inlroduction  and  chomi, 
"  Oh  idngure.  Oh  hf/autlo  aicnlo,"  (be  Marda  l^'otifa  "  Cwu,  Jeh  offM- 
doKi,"  '^Jh!  patraKaneUdtf"  sod "  liilMW cnjfMo.'' 
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plication.  The  guitar  ceases  to  be  a^eeable  when  it  b  made 
wonderful,  it  should  only  hp  nmploycd  in  chordu  and  Brpe^ioa, 
for  it  will  hardly  bear  pnssnjjps  of  iiny  olher  construction.  Mr. 
CsruHi  seema  to  have  ffit  tliib,  und  has  given  as  much  variety  and 
interest  to  his  work  as  the  narrow  space  to  which 'he  is  confined 
would  perndt. 


Vie  dc  Rossini  par  M.  de  Stcndhall,  Paris  ;  rAai  Boulland  et  Co. 
Memoirs  of  Rottlni;  bi/ the  Author  of  the  Lives  of  Haydn  and 
Motoft.    London.  Hookham. 

The  biography  of  great  artists  is  generally  in  some  degree  a 
history  of  the  progress  dfartdaringthtt  age  in  which  they  flour»h, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  ilLntnttea,  if  written  in  any  thing  like  a 
pkilosophical  spirit,  the  traiMMtiaM  of  the  past.  Those  who 
hxw  read  "  the  Lirea  oT  Hkydn  and  MoEart"  will  know  how  the 
lively  author  nuxes  the  past  and  present  times  of  muaic  witli 
anecdote  and  observation,  and  how  he  illintratea  causes  while  he 
dc9Crib(«  the  eSecta  of  the  art.  No  man  apparently  has  mure 
entirely  dcmlfd  himself  to  Ihc  enjoyment  of  ft  aiugle  department 
as  this  autlior  lo  dramatic  music,  its  composers,  and  singers.  He 
has  H  lively  and  excursive  iniH<(ination,  an  enquiring  mind,  and 
an  iiilimiite  ncqHairiliiiirfi  with  the  works  of  the  principal  (iperalic 
aulhors,  and  Ihu  niatitier  of  the  performers  in  moat  of  llie  cities  uf 
Europe.  From  such  a  hand  must  proceed  a  very  amusing  and 
not  an  nninstnictive  book.  Sach  a  production  accordingly  is  the 
voliwe  before  xa. 

The  translator  has  curtailed  the  original  of  its  proportiona, 
and  to  give  him  the  credit  which  is  his  due,  he  has  abstracted  and 
abridged  and  transposed  judiciously  in  the  main,  though  it 
appears  from  some  errors  and  mistranBlations  he  is  not  very  deep 
in  the  science,  or  indeed  in  the  teebnicalitics.  But  he  under- 
Btnnda  book-making.  The  moat  acceptable  comment  we  can 
give  13  to  make  abridgments  of  the  least  interesting  parte,  and  to 
abstract  as  many  of  the  prinidpal  paials  aa  our  limits  will  permit. 
We  mDst  however  pimEse  that  the  badt  is  well  worth  poesening 
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to  every. amateur,  and  it  is  aot  flear.  ~lVe  neverlheleas  can  bnl 
remark  bow  great  an  advantage  our  ndgbboure,  the  Preocb, 
seem  to  have  over  us  in  the  ckoMpswa  of  tkeir  publicatioiu. 
Ev«rypagearthe  French  workcoBUwa  aoe>fbiirtb  more  letter^ 
prtBt  than  the  EngUak  edition.  The  Ffench  hna  6%  pages,  th« 
English  330.  The  French  ia  altogetber  none  handMmeljr  printed 
and  on  better  pi^er.  The  French  sella  in  Pub  fiw  seven  fintaca 
(dxsbiUingBandraght-penee)— tbe  Bn^iah  in  LcndMifer  halfn 
guiD^t!!  We  roust  indeed  coiuider  in  this  comparison  that 
French  is  an  universal  language,  and  that  the  Englirii  translation 
trill  circulate  little  beyond  our  own  Empire.  There  is  loo  the 
nore  extensive  demand,  which  the  more  eager  cultivation  of 
music  and  curiosity  about  its  profeesors  creates  abroai^— but  still 
the  advantage  lies  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  French. 

It  is  thus  that  M.  Bombet  or  Stendhall,  whatsoever  he  be, 
relatei  "  the  birth,  parmtage,  and  edncatioB"  of  hia  hero. 

"Giooechino  Rossini  was  bom  on  the 99th dtj  ofFdmu^,  1798^ 
at  PetKro,  a  town  in  the  Papal  states.    His  father  was  an  inferior 

performer  on  the  French  horn,  of  the  third  c1b»,  in  one  of  those 
strolling  companies  of  musiciaati,  who  attend  the  fairs  of  Sini- 
gaglia,  Fermo,  Forii,  and  other  small  towns  of  Romagna,  or  its 
vieini^.  The  little  musical  resources,  in  which  the  companjr  is 
deficient,  are  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  pitch 
their  tent;  an  orchestra  is  collected  impromptu^  and  the  good 
fol^  of  the  feir  are  treated  with  an  opera.  Hia  mother,  who 
passedfbroneof  the  prettiest  women  of  RomagnB,  was  a  seamda 
iataa  ofvery  passable  talents.  They  went  from  town  to  town, 
and  from  company  to  company—the  huuband  playing  in  the 
orchestra,  and  the  wife  singing  on  the  stage.  Poverty  was  of 
course  the  companion  of  their  wandering ;  and  their  son  Rossint, 
Covered  wiA  pory,  and  with  a  name  that  resounded  from  one  end 
ofEurope  to  ue  other,  bitlifiil  to  his  paternal  poverty,  had  not, 
before  hw  arrival  two  yean  ago  at  Vienna,  for  hia  whole  capital, 
a  sum  eqoal  to  the  annual  pay  of  an  actress  on  the  stage  of  Paria 
or  Lisbon.  liviag  ia  cheap  at  Pesaro;  and,  although  this  tamily 
mibsiated  on  the  most  precariooa  means  in  the  world,  they  never 
lost  their  natural  gaiety,  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  maxim  of 
takine  no  heed  for  the  future. 

"  Rossini's  portion  from  his  father  was  the  true  native  hMrsUp 
of  an  Italian — a  little  music,  a  little  religioo,  and  a  volume  of 
Artoato.  The  rc«t  of  his  education  was  consigned  to  hia  mother, 
the  young  singing  girls  of  the  company,  those  prima  doitnat  in 
embryo,  and  the  gossips  of  every  village  through  which  Ih^ 
passed.  This  was  aided  and  reined  by  the  ronsical  barber  ana 
nens-loviag  co&e-house  keener  of  the  Papal  village." 
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Ros9iiii  began  Ihe  study  (if  tllu^iie  at  i'-!  yeni^  uf  age,  under  ii 
peraon  named  Tenei.  l\e  lir^t  suiii;  in  llit^  r.hureb,  and  by  bis 
voice  and  his  vivacity  gnined  sanie  ri  iruils  among  Ihe  priests  who 
officiated.  He  learned  iif  Iijh  iii>L4ter  enough  to  be  able  to  read 
nxwc^  t»  Bing.  tolerably,  and  to  accompany,  together  witk  th> 
ntdiMBts  of  counterpoint,  ^fler  making  a  musical  tour  tbrengh 
RoiDagDO,  in  1807,  he  egtered  the  Lyceum,  at  Bologna,  and  be- 
came the  scholar  of  Padre  Mattel.  In  tlic  succeeding  yw  he 
made  a  symphony  and  acantala,  which  was  his  firdt  essay  in  vocd 
music.  He  was  chosen  director  of  the  Concordi,  a  mu^^ical  socielj-, 
formed  probably  amongst  tbf  impUn  of  ilio  Lyceum.  In  1811  ho 
was  appointed  to  direct  "  llajdn's  Seasons,"  at  Bologna,  on  the 
same  day  that  Marchesl,  the  celebrated  soprano,  conducted  Me 
Crealion  of  the  same  author,  at  a  public  performance  in  that  city. 
His  fkmily  returned  to  Pesaj-o,  but  Gioacchino  renained  at 
Bol^na,  under  tho  protection  of  some  rioh  aaMtenr%  by  dtw  of 
whom  (a  ladyl  he  was  sent  to  Venice,  to  the  tiiea^e  Sim  Moii, 
where  he  composed  an  opera  (in  one  act)  called  £a  CatnbialA  di 
Malrimonio,  aud  which  was  successful.  He  had  however  pre- 
viously written  Demelrio  e  Polibio,  though  it  had  not  been  per- 
formed. He  now  (1811)  began  to  write  constantly  for  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  Venice.  At  the  latter  place,  being  treated  with 
some  contumely  by  the  manager,  he  gave  the  following  singular 
trait  of  his  originality  of  character : 

"  In  thu  tdlegro  of  the  overture,  the  violins  ware  made  to  break 
off  at  Ihc  end  of  every  bar,  in  order  to  give  a  rap  with  the  bow 
upon  the  tin  shadtm  of  the  candl(!<tick«.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  the  astonishnient  and  iudignntion  of  an  imnienso  con- 
course of  people  assembled  from  every  quarter  of  Venice,  and 
eroi  fiam  the  Terra  Firma,  to  bear  the  new  opera  oE  the  ynuug 
ntaettro^  This  public,  who,  daring  the  greatae  puA  of  the  after- 
noon,  httdbe^iged  the  doois,  who  had  bsen  SHKcAto  wail  Nhole 
houra  in  the  poasaees,  and  at  last  to  endhre  the  '  Incof  wai*  at 
the  opeuip»  of  the  aoons,  thought  themselves  pnsonaU^  issuHed, 
and  hissed  n  ilh  all  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  Italian  public. 
Ros-iiiii,  not  in  the  least  aioved  bvall  this  uproar,  coolly  aaked  the 
trembling  iinpressario  with  a  smile,  what  he  had  gained  hy  treat- 
ing him  so  cavalierly  1  He  then  quitted  the  thsatre,  and  started 
at  once  for  iVIitaa,  where  his  friewu  had  pcooured  him  an  enaage* 
ment.  However,  a  maatk  afteiy  he  nuda  hia  peace  wiili  ua 
humbled  manager,  and  returning  to  Venice,  prodoced  his 
Tancredi. 

"  No  adequate  idea  can  be  tormi  ef  tne  ncaeaa  wlich 
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IliU  at'll-Mliil  i>iK-ni  oliliiln.  d  at  V.-iiicf,  the  c-ily,  of  nil  otliFfs, 
uuiisiiltreil  as  mosi  ciiticul  iii  its  judguicnts,  and  whose  opinionn, 
09  ta  (he  mei-itaof  a  composiliou,  are  uupposed  to  hold  the  createHt 
weight.  Suffice  it  to  say,  thai  the  preaonce  of  Napoleon  himscir, 
who  honoured  the  Venetians  with  a  visit,  was  unable  to  call  oR 
their  attention  from  Rossini.  Alt  was  eiithuaiaam ;  lotto  furore, 
to  use  Ihe  teniiEt  of  that  cxpresaivo  lan^iiagu,  which  seems  lo  have 
been  created  for  Ibe  inc  of  the  art:;.  From  the  gondolier  to  the 
patrician,  every  body  iviis  rcpeatinj'  Mi  rivcdriii.  It  rcvcdrti.  In 
the  very  courU  of  law,  tbe  juilgea  were  obliged  to  impose  Hilenco 
on  the  auditory,  who  were  ceaselessly  huinniing  Ti  revedro. — 
'OurCimarosa  i'<  returned  to  life  again,'*  was  the  cKpreesioii 
nlicu  hH)  dikllaiiH  met  in  the  streels. 

"The  nalional  honour  of  the  Venetians  was  still  alive  to  the 
insult  of  lliu  vbliauio  accompaniment  of  (he  (in  cnudk'stickH. 
Rossini  was  cimscioiia  of  thix,  and  wunld  nut  vciilure  to  take  bin 
place- ill  lliepiEuio.  He  anticipated  tilt- ^.loi  ui  llml  iiwuiti  il  him, 
and  h:i<l  concealed  himself  nnder  (he  sla!;e,  in  llii-  jiL>ssiii;<<  ti'iiding 
to  (heorche>ilrn.  After  waiting  forhiiii  in  lain,  the  tii-st  violin, 
finding  the  moment  of  performance  draw  nigh,  and  tliat  Ihc  public 
beganto  manifest  si^iH  uf impatience,  determined  to  commence 
(he  opera. 

"The  first  oifcgTo  pli';i'ipd  so  much,  that  dnrin?  the  aiiplanses 
and  repeated  bravus,  lluiisiiii  cropt  from  his  hiding  place,  and 
slipped  into  Ilia  seal  nl  the  piano," 

The  hUiory  of  the  conipu»ition  of  the  scena,  which  farms  the 
extract  of  Tancredi,  is  very  curious. 

"  Roaaini  had  composed  a  grand  air  for  the  entrance  of 
Tancred,  but  it  did  not  please  tlie  Hignora  Malanotc,  and  she 
refused  to  e'lng  it.  What  was  still  more  mortifying,  she  did  not 
make  known  this  unwillinG:ne8s  till  the  very  evening  before  the 
first  representation  of  tlie  piece.  Malanote  was  a  first  rate  singer ; 
she  was  in  the  Bower  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  gallantry  of 
the  young  composer  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  this  no  unusual 
sally  of  caprice.  At  first  his  ikspair  wai  extreme  :  '  If,  after  the 
occurrence  in  my  last  opera,'  exclaimed  Rossini,  <  the  first  en- 
trance  of  Tancred  should  be  hissed,  iutta  I'opera  rn  a  term.' 

"  The  poor  young  man  returned  pensive  to  his  lodgings.  An 
idea  comes  into,  his  head,  he  seizes  his  pen,  and  scribbles  down 
some  few  lines;  it  is  the  famous  Tu  eke  accatdi, — that  which,  of 
all  airs  in  the  world,  has  perhaps  been  sung  the  oflenest,  and  in 
the  greatest  number  of  places.  The  story  goes  at  Venice,  that 
the  first  idea  of  this  delicious  cantilena,  so  expresitive  of  the  joy  of 
revisiting  ooe'i  native  shore  after  long  veara  of  absence,  is  taken 
from  a  Oreek  litany,  which  Rosaini  had  heard  some  days  before 
dianted  at  vetpera,  inaehitrchonaneof  theisleta  of  the  Laguna, 


*  Cimna^  adorsd  at  Venice,  and  tbe  IndnBte  Mend  of  the  greater  part- 
of  tbeanatemtofnuuic^  died  there  a  few  yeui  befM^  bi  1801. 
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near  Venice.  At  Venice,  it  is  called  (he  aria  dei  rhi  (air  of  rice) ; 
(lie  reason  ia  (his : — In  iLombardy,  evei  y  dinner,  I'roni  liiat  of  (Ite 
gTau  signore  ^a  tliat  uf  llie  piccolo  maestro,  ijiviiriably  btghia  wUb 

0  plate  uf  rico ;  and  as  tliey  do  not  like  tlicir  rice  overdone,  i(  is 
nn  invariable  rule  for  Ihe  cook  Id  come  a  fiiw  minutes  befora 
dinner  is  served  up,  with  (he  iroporlaiit  qne<tion — bitogila  mctlere 

1  nil .'— (ahail  (he  rice  be  put  down?)  At  (he  moment  llosaint 
came  hmne,  in  a  a(ate  of  despcradon,  his  tjervan(  put  the  uaual 
question  to  him;  (lie  rice  was  put  on  (be  fire,  and  before  it  was 
ready,  Rossini  bad  finished  his  celebra(ed  '  Di  lanii  pa/piti.'  " 

We  should  Hcareely  do  ju<i(ice  to  the  author' were  we  to  conGiie 
our  extracte  to  what  merely  relates  (o  Roasini — wo  therefore  pre* 
aent  the  foUowiDg  as  a  specimen  of  tlic  analogical  inetbod  ofillua- 
tralion  bo  ft^qoently  employetl : 

*'  If  we  were  to  consider  harmony  under  another  point  of  view, 
tfl  at  fiir  as  regard*  its  relation  to  song,  it  might  be  reniarked  that 
Boarinihin  enplojed  (he  same  art  that  disting-uishes  the  writings 
of  Sir  Waller  Seott,  and  which,  if  we  niistnkc  no(,  has  ensured 
such  extraordinary  success  (o  (he  author  of  Old  Hturliilili/,'  A* 
thn  author  prepares  and  sustains  his  dialogues  and  riTi(als  by 
highly  coloured  deseriplions,  so  does  Rossini  his  son"  by  hii;h- 
w  rough  ( harm  on  iea.  In  illustra(ion  of  my  idea,  see  the  openinp: 
scene  in  '  MiiTmion'  anA  in  parliculEir  thr  fir^t  paijei  of  ^  Iiniihoc,* 
which  present  us  wilh  that  ailmii-able  ileicviptioii  of  the  soiling 
sun,  dnrting  hia  last  hoiizontal  niys  thvmisli  ihi'  loiv  mid  tufted 
brandies  of  the  Irccs  that  eoiieeal  the  habiliition  of  CeJric  the 
Saxon.  The  pale  rays  fall  upon  (he  singular  attire  of  llic  fool 
Waroba,  and  Qnrth  (he  swine-herd.  Little  as  lliese  tivo  per- 
sonages seem  suited  to  the  heroic,  yet,  by  beinir  (bus  connected 
with  this  opening  description,  we  feel  a  certain  degree  of  interest 
in  them,  and  are  anxious  tofcnow  what  Ihry  Imve  to  impart  ;  and 
wbenat  last  they  do  speak,  their  least  words  possess  a  more  than 
common  interest.  Suppose  the  romanco  to  have  opened  with  (his 
dialogue,  unprepared  l>y  any  description,  %.nd  it  would  be  Ibnnd  to 
have  lost  nenrlv  (be  whole  of  i(8eflec(. 

"  It  is  Ihn^  tha(  men  of  genius  emplovharmnnv  in  nnisic,  in  the 
very  manner  that  Sir  W.  Hcott  has  (lone  description  in  (hch^e 
i[is('Rnres -,  others,  not  excepting  the  learned  Gherubini,  heap  up 
their  harmonies  one  upon  the  other,  in  Iho  siune  manner  us 
Delille  has  done  his  descriptions  in  his  poem,  'Iji  PilU.'  How 
different  from  (his  Sir  W.  ScoK,  who  by  n  happy  iiiliTrhange  of 
dialogue  and  description,  gives  a  keener  relish  fnrciicli.  Bnch 
descriptions,  when  iudiriously  employed,  have  a  Mnridurfiil  effi- 
cacy in  southiiiRthe'souI,  and  inpvin^-it  that  tone  uliirh  allows 
(he  simplest  dlalofrTie  to  produce  its  full  ellecl,  and  (he  same 
observutions  iii:iv  oi|iiallj  iippiv  to  harMinnv  "ln'ii  empliiveil  uflh 
lasfe  and  iud-n^unl.  In  ilii'v.i  «C  I\t-<>1.-.-,  sncli  ilesrriplii.ns 
were  unknown;  Mozart  «as  "the  Sir  Walt.-r  Send  in  music, 
lie  employed  description  in  (he  most  ellective  and  enchujiling 
n  i 
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manner ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  he  can'icd  it  to  excess. — 
Mayer,  Winter,  and  WcirI,  like  the  Abhc  Dellile,  are  lavish  of 
their  dcBcriptiims  ;  k'aniL'd,  it  must  be  alloivcd,  correct  in  gram- 
mur,  and  in  tlic  niechniiiciil  part  ofurl,  biil  cold  and  untereatinc- 
Rossini  hiks  employed  Iheni  in  a  miiiincr  that  has  universally 
pleased ;  his  colouring  is  lively,  and  his  lights  singularly  pic- 
turesque :  he  always  attracts  the  eye,  but  he  sometimcii  fatl|fues  it. 
in  his  '  Gazza  Lailra^'  for  instance,  we  would  fain  a  hundred 
times  silence  the  orchestra,  in  order  to  be  gratified  by  more  song. 
Rossini  had  not  given  into  these  faults,  when  he  wrote  his '  Tati- 
eredi }'  he  then  preserved  the  happy  mean  between  aluiiidance  and 
profusion;  he  knew  how  lo  adorn  beauty  without  concealing  it, 
without  taJcinc  from  ib  nfTi'Cl,  Hithoul  overloadiuE  It  with  vain 
omaraenti.  fts  songs  are,  if  f  may  be  allowed  the  exprcsnion, 
garnished  with  singular,  new,  and  unexpeoted  •eoompaniments, 
which  always  enliven  the  ear,  and  give  a  poignant  effect  t^i  things 
in  appearance  the  most  common ;  and  yet,  while  these  accompa- 
niments produce  such  powerful  effects,  they  never  interfere  witfa 
the  case  and  freedom  of  the  voice  ;  or,  lo  use  the  more  happy 
expression  of  a  celebrated  critic,*  '  Fanno  cotl  canto  conveTsazionc 
rhpetota,'  they  never  exceed  the  hounds  of  a  respectful  convcrHa- 
tiun  in  regard  to  song ;  they  take  care  lo  be  sileut  when  the  song 
appcam  to  havesomething  to  say.  InlheOcrawn  music,  on  the 
coiilrarv,  the  accompaniments  are  frequently  lond  and  insolent. 

"  '  There  arc  faulLs  in  the  first  finale  of  Timeredi,'  laid  a  critic 
one  evening  at  Brescia  ;  '  there  are  leaps  from  ooe  note  to  another 
that  astonish  the  car.'  The  reply  wu— 'And  ia  it  abeolRtelv 
necessary  that  the  ear  should  nover  be  astooiilMd  ?  If  jon  wiaa 
to  make  disconries  at  aea,  you  mut  enooaiiter  daigon,  ni  ihA 
into  unlmown  lalitudet.  If  it  were  nttnr  pamilted  t»  artaiiirii 
the  ear,  would  the  wild  and  singular  BeetboTen  kave  Bucceeded 
after  the  nltble  and  judicious  Haydn  " 

We  have  next  a  striking  picture  of  indoteiice,  and  ft  not  less 
extraordinary  proof  of  a  curious  fertility. 

"  During  his  residence  in  Venice  this  yfar  he  lodged  in 

u  liltle  room  at  one  of  (he  small  inns.  When  tlie  wi-iilher  was 
cold  he  used  lo  li<^  and  write  hin  iuukIc  in  bed,  in  order  to  save 
the  cxpcncc  of  firing.  On  one  of  Ihe.-^  occii.-'ions  a  durl,  which 
he  had  just  finished  for  a  new  opera,  '■  //  I'ii^liii  pi  r  Atznrdo," 
slipped  from  the  bed  and  fell  on  the  floor,  ilossiiii  peeped  for  it 
in  Tain  from  under  the  bed  clothes — il  had  fallen  under  the  bed. 
Aftor  many  a  painful  ei&rt,  he  crept  from  his  snug  place,  and 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  bed  to  look  for  it.  He  sees  it,  but  it 
lies  beyond  the  reach  of  hk  arm ;  he  makes  or  two  ineffectual 
efforts  to  reach  it,  ke  is  half  frozen  with  coU,  uid,  wrajqiing  him- 
self up  in  the  coverlid,  exclaims,  '  Curae  the  duet,  I  will  write 


•  M.Barat(I,theaiUhQfor«Z^fWud'<i,'ei!/ME!U^'-tw<ideli^ 
fill  anUmi. 
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il  over  ng-nin  ;  there  will  be  nothing  difficult  in  this,  since  I  know 
it  by  hctiii.'  He  bc^iin  asain,  bui  not  a  single  idea  could  h« 
ictiaci';  III'  fidjjots  about  for  some  tim&^h«  scrawls— -but  not  h 
mito  can  he  ri'cnll.  Htill  hia  indolence  will  not  let  him  gPt  out  of 
hcH  lo  rciitli  unfortunate  pftper.  '  Well  t'  he  exclaims  in  a 
fit  of  imjintienci;,  '  I  will  re-write  the  whole  dnet.  Irft  such 
composers  a.s  iirc  ricb  enough  keep  fires  in  their  chambers.  1 
cannot  afford  it.  There  let  the  confounded  paper  lie.  It  has 
fallen,  and  it  would  not  be  luclq'  to  pick  it  up  again.' 

"  He  had  scarcelv  finished  the  second  duet  when  one  of  his 
friends  entered.  '  Have  the  goodness  to  reach  me  the  duet  thist 
Hea  Doder  the  bed.'  The  friend  poked  it  out  with  his  cane,  aitA 
^ve  it  to  Ronini.  *  Come,'  says  the  composer,  snuggling  dose 
■n  his  bed,  ■  I  will  sing  vou  these  two  duets,  and  do  yon  tell  m« 
which  pleasea  you  best.  The  friend  gftre  (he  preference  to  tbe 
first ;  the  second  was  too  rapid  and  too  lively  for  the  situation  in 
which  it  waatostKnd.  Anouier  thought  camt.'  into  Rossini's  head ; 
he  seiced  his  pen,  and  without  lot«  of  time  workt^d  it  up  into  a 
terzetto  for  the  same  opera.  The  pci-son  from  whom  I  had  thia 
anecdote,  assures  me,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  resemblanoe 
between  the  two  duets.  The  ten^etlo  finished,  Roeaini  dressed 
himself  in  baste,  curdling  the  cold  the  whole  time,  and  set  off  with 
his  friend  to  tbe  coiinc,  to  warm  himself  and  take  a  cnp  of  cofl«e. 
After  this,  he  sent  the  lad  of  the  rasino  with  the  duet  and  the 
terzetto  to  the  copyist  of  '  San  Mosi,'  to  be  inserted  in  tbe 

When  John  Bull  mumurB  at  the  extortionate  value  which 
foreign  composers  a«d  singers  set  upon  their  services — when 
Madame  or  Signer  demands  £3500 — a  suitable  lodging — a  car- 
riage— a  table  of  fourteen  covers,  and  ^uch  other  litlto  items  for  a 
BMWn'a  p«rlbrlHiBee--it  would  ha  well  if  the  following  descrip* 
tion  Which  onrantborgtveaof  the  Italian  melhod  of  trcetingsueh 
folks  could  be  introduced  into  the  reply  of  the  English  manager. ' 

"  In  the  autumn  of  (he  ttame  year  (1813),  Rossiiii  was  en^^aged 
( scriturato)  at  Milan.  The  reader,  curious  in  theatrical  history^ 
may  perhaps  wish  f  o  know  the  nature  of  this  scriiura.  It  congiata. 
of  aa  agreement,  usually  printed  on  two  pages,  containing  tbe 
reciprocal  obligations  oa  the  part  of  the  maettro,  or  singer,  an4 
on  thai  of  the  iniprtasnrio,  or  manager.  In  Italy  it  is  set  down  01 
II uthins  short  of  a  miracle,  if  one  of  these  impressarj  happens  to 
escape  Dank Tuptcy,  and  regularly  pays  his  singers  and  maeslro. 
When  it  is  known  what  poor  devus  sone  of  these  rentry  are,  one 
han  really  cause  to  pity  the  poornocftre,  who  is  obuged  to  depend 
on  such  creatures  for  tbe  means  of  Bubaistence.  The  first  impres- 
sion produced  at  beholding  an  Italian  iotpressario  is,  that  the 
moment  he  can  scrape  twenty -sequinatoge^er^  be  will  show  the 
money  as  a  temptation  to  some  tailor  to  make  hira  a  decent  coat  to 
hia  back,  and  then  that  he  will  start  with  his  sequins,  coat  and  alt. . 
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"  Other  composerii  h-ivp  had  a  year  or  marc  allowed  llicm  fur 
the  composition  of  an  ooera ;  Rossini,  aiiinintpcl  pi:rlinp»  by  the 
recollection  of  lite  probfic  days  of  painling,  ha",  liki.'  another 
Guido,  been  driven  to  Hm  tieceasitv  of  coniiiiHiiit;  un  upcni  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weelu,  in  order  to  famish  ilic  mv.ins  »l'  ing  his 
laiidlord  snd  his  wogber-woman.  Perhaps  one  ought  to  apologize 
to  delicate  readers  for  entering  into  these  homely  details ;  hut 
truth  is  trulh,  and  a  biographer  efaoulil  not  sacrifice  it  to  mere 
delicacy.  The  difRcult}  under  these  circumstances  is  to  struggle 
.  against  the  humiliating  feelings  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  apt 
to  produce,  and  which  too  otlen  prove  hostile  to  the  energies  of 
the  imBginalion.  Happily  for  Roasiai,  such  an  effect  wn  not 
produced  upon  his  finer  faculties';  he  preserved  all  the  vigour 
and  freshness  of  his  genius,  under  (ircunulances  that  might  have 
depressed  a  less  elastic  spirit. 

,  "'La  Pielra  del  Piinigane,'  (the  Toiichalone)  is  conBidereil 
by  some  critics  as  the  c/n-fircem  ri;  of  Rossini  in  (he  liiitTn  style. 

"  Sigi/lara  (a  seal)  is  thu  Imrlmious,  hair-lliilLan  Vord',  ivith 
which  the  Turk,  who  is  the  principal  cliaracler  in  disguise, 
answers  all  tlie  ohjcctious  made  to  him.  Me  wiiihcs  to  nut  xeals  to 
wery  Uiing  mid  i-vc'rv  iilatu.  This  kind  of  cant  word,  which  is 
repMlted  by  the  Turk  on  all  oMasions,  and  in  every  posKilde  touo, 
made  such  an  impression  upon  theeood  people  of  Milnn,  that  tlii'v 
adopted  it  at  once  m  the  name  of  the  piece.  If  you  h  iti!  to  talk 
of  ^  Piirtra  del  Paragoae'  in  Lombardy,  nobody  would  under- 
stand you  :  you  must  sav, '  11  Sigillara.' 

"  llie  eRecl  of  the  Sigillara  finale  was  quite  mni;icnl.  Peoph; 
ran  in  crowds  to  Milan,  from  Parmn,  Piacciizn,  Bergamo,  Bres- 
cia, and  nil  the  towns  within  twenty  leagues  distance,  Rossini 
was  the  first  man  of  his  age  ;  nothing  was  in  every  mouth  but 
Rossini  ;  al!  the  w  orld  ran  to  see  him  as  a  prodigy.  Love  was 
not  tardy  in  battening  to  recompense  the  musician  who  was  such 
an  enthusiast  in  its  praise.  Dazzled  by  the  glories  that  sur- 
rounded  him,  the  prettiest,  perhaps,  of  the  pretty  womru  of  Loni- 
bardv,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.  Faithful  horcloforc  to 
her  aiities,  ana  cited  as  a  pattern  of  young  and  prudent  wives,  she 
at  once  forgot  her  reputation,  abandoned  her  palace  and  her 
husband,  and  publicly  stole  away  her  fkvourtte  from  the  arms  of 
Marcalin), 

"  Rossini  made  his  new  devotee  the  first  musician  probably  in  all 
Italy  ;  seated  by  her  side  at  her  piano  forte,  and  at  her  country- 
house  at  B  ,  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  those  airs 

and  cantilenas  which  afterwards  made  the  fortune  of  his  thirty 

^"  It  was  at  Milan  that  Rossini  stole  the  idea  of  his  trctcendo, 
sinceso  celebrated,  from  a  composer  of  the  name  ofMosca,  who 
flew  into  an  outrageous  passion  whenhe  heard  of  the  circunutance, 
and  threatened  vengeance  against  the  thief : 
Tanttene  animis  celestibus  irs  I* 
*  la  bmenlj  mlndi  can  such  resentment  ttfell  I 
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The  next  trait  is  no  alight  demoastriitioii  of  viinity.  It  must  be 
granted,  thmt  if  the  biographer  sometiniM  praises  extmvegantly, 
be  seems  not  (o  conceal  the  fUulla  of  his  hero. 

"  After  obtaining  such  distinguished  success  at  Milan,  lloBsini 
reviiited  Peearo  and  his  fiunily,  to  whom  he  is  warmly  attached. 
Tbe  only  person  with  vhom  he  has  been  known  to  correspond  ii 
his  mothe^  and  his  tetters  to  her  are  thus  singularly  addressed  ■■ 
AlC  ornatitama  SignoraSotiini, 

Sladre  del  eeleore  Maesirn, 

In  Ho/ogna.* 

"Such  is  the  character  of  nmsT.  who.  lialf  in  >sl,  fialf  in  ear- 
nest, Bcruplea  not  to  make  iin  avowal  of  the  jjlory  that  aurrouiids 
him,  and  laa|>lu  at  the  modest  pi  udery  of  the  acadcniy.  Deriving 
happiness  from  the  eflecis  prodiired  liy  his  genius  upon  a  people 
the  most  sensitive  upon  earthy  and  intoxicated  with  the  voice  of 
praise  from  his  cradle,  he  believes  implicitly  in  bis  own  celebrity^ 
audcannotseewhyainan,  gifted  like  Rossiui,  should  not  rank  in 
the  same  degree  as  a  general  of  division  or  a  minister  of  stale. 
They  hnve  gained  a  i;rHnd  prize  iu  the  lottery  of  ambition — he 
hiis  ^iiinL'd  u  gi-und  prize  in  the  lottery  of  nature,  fliix  is  one  of 
lloa^ini's  own  pliiases  ;  1  heard  it  from  his  ouu  lips,  at  n  parly 
given  by  Princo  Gliigi,  at  Rome,  in  1819." 

Ru^ini  »as  exempted,  it  appears,  from  ihe  Conscription — a 
rare  tribute  to  genius ;  he  rclurncl  to  Bologna,  where,  when 
accused  of  his  errors  and  sins  against  the  grannnar  of  niusic,  ha 
juslilicd  himself  by  an  avowal  of  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  the 
necessity  for  haste  thus  engendered. 

*'  While  he  resided  here  his  Milanese  admirer  abaudcmcd  her 
splendid  palace^  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  fortune,  and 
early  one  morning  plunged,  as  if  from  the  clouds,  into  the  little 
chamber  of  his  lodginK,  which  was  any  thing  but  elegant.  The 
first  moments  were  alf  tenderness,  hut  scarce  had  the  transports 
of  their  meeting  subsided,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  rushed, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most  beautiful  women  of  Bologna — 
the  Princess  C  .  .  .  .  A  scene  ensued,  which  the  comic  pencil  of 
Gay  has  already  anticipated  in  the  Beggar's  Opera.  The  reckless 
Rossini  laughed  at  the  rival  Queens,  sung  them,  like  another 
Machealli,  one  uf  his  own  buffa  songs,  and  then  made  his  escape, 
leaving  them  gating  on  each  other  in  numb  amazement." 

It  may  be  a  piece  of  nseiiU  and  even  of  wholesome  information  to 
let  the  good  people  of  England  a  little  fltrther  into  tbe  history  of 
Italian  theatres.  Tbe  author  docs  this  in  the  fbllowing  manner — 
and  as  a  commentsry ,  we  beg  to  have  it  borne  in  r^Uoction  that 

'  *  ToTkemiMthoaonredSlgnDraRo)ttol,niotberi>flbei»1ebratsdODnpowr, 
in  Bologna. 
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raport  aangns  £2500  as  tbe  uJary  to  Ramni  and  hia  wife  for  the 
presMit  Kwon  of  sis  months,  by  the  manager  of  the  King's 
Theatre.  But  then  the  climate  ofEngUnd  is  so  injurious  to  tha 
cheat  or  an  Italian! — doubtkas — as  injurious  as  a  plethora  cm  be. 
Twelve  hundred  pounds  too  are  aaked  for  bis  iinwritten  opera  I 
A  vile  climuti;  1  !  and  a  hundred  guineas  for  an^  cnmposition 
from Lifl  pen!    Hciif;h  !  Ik'ugh  !  Heugh  1  Heugh  !  Oh  tlie  ]>ci-- 

■'  After  his  success  at  Bologna^  which  is  considered  as  the  head 
qnartersof  Italian  music,  Rossini  receivedoBera  from  almost  every 
town  ia  Italy.  Every  im^eiiario  (director)  was  required,  as  » 
flnefiuiiM^tofiimisbhiatbeatrewith  an  opera  from  the  pen  of 
RoBSini.  The  consideration  he  renerally  received  for  an  waera 
was  a  thousand  francs,  (about  40/.)  and  he  generally  wrote  from 

"Vhe  m^iinm^tii' of  an  IlBliiin  theatre  is  as  foUows  !— The 
mpressario  is  frenuently  ono  of  (he  most  wealthy  and  considerablo 
persons  of  the  little  town  ho  inhabits.  It  most  commonly  proves 
a  ruinous  undorlahing.  He  forms  a  ctanpany,  consisting  of  a 
prima  donna,  teaore,*  basso  eanlanU,  basio  bujfo,  a  second  female 
singer,  and  a  third  basso.  HeeaKages  a  maeslro  (comp«*er)  to 
write  a  new  opera,  who  has  to  adapt  his  airs  to  the  voices  and 
capacities  of  the  companV.  The  poem  (Ubrello)  is  purchased  at 
the  rate  of  from  60  to  franca,  from  some  unlucky  son  of  the 
Muses,  who  is  generally  a  poor  hungry  abb£,  the  banger-on  to 
some  rich  family  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tbe  character  of  the 
parasite,  so  admirably  painted  by  Terence,  is  still  found  in  all  its 
g'lory  in  Ijombardy,  where  tbe  smallest  tou  n  can  boast  of  fivo  or 
Bh.  feroiUes,  with  an  income  of  five  thousand  livres.  The  iinpres- 
larioj  who,  as  wO  before  obaerved,  is  gtnernlly  at  (he  head  of  one 
ofthese  families,  entrusts  the  care  of  the  financial  department  of 
Iheconcprn  to  a  ngislrarin,  who  is  commonly  some  pettifogging 
laivjer,  who  holils  the  situaliou  of  his  steward.  The  nextthin; 
that  generally  happens  ia  that  the  iatpressorio  Mis  in  love  with  tW 
priiiui  ilnnna;  and  one  of  the  great  objects  of  curiosity  mnong  the 
gossips  of  the  little  town,  is  to  know  il'he  will  give  her  his  arm  in 
public. 

"  The  troop,  thus  organized,  at  length  gives  its  Brat  repre- 
sentation, after  a  month  of  cabals  and  intrigiies  that  form  snbjects 
of  conversation  for  the  whole  period.  This  tirimo  recrta  fbcnu  an 
era  of  «f  tbe  ntnoat  importanc*  in  the  eimpfe  annala  of  Uh*  Utile 
lDwn,.u4  oC  wUch  iaxget  towju  cm  &m  no  idaa.  Durioff 

■  •  Bii'thattm  Imtra  b  nadenlood  tbe  strong  brtatl-voke  in  fheappor 
tooei,  inomoiition  ta  the  htad^Boia,  which  is  culled /utw/fo.  The  <^iera 
btfffh  andtbaopeia  df  maae  caraUrre  ue  geMr3\iy  wriHeii  for  conimon 
teaoM^  aad  wUob  fron  thd  drauidance  are  caltnl  lenori  ilineito  aun/tete. 
The  iipmi  Kris  is  tbe  proper  Sdd  for  the  display  of  the  true  tenor  voice. 
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wIvIb  QanthB.  eight  or  teu  tboiuaad  pMsons^  aothing:  but  dUctiHs 
(hanierila  ancl  defecls  bolh  of  llie  uiuxtc  and  HingiPrH,  ivilh  nil  the 
stormy  vivacity  wliicli  in  nutive  to  the  Italian  clime.  This  firut 
n'prcsentalion,  if  no  unroro^i'i'ii  iJi><nat(.'r  occurs,  is  f|;eiicrally 
lb)li»viid  by  tni^iily  or  thirty  otbci's  ;  Eiftcr  wliich  Use  company 
bri>aka  up.  Thix  what  is  generally  called  a  stagione  (season.) 
The  last  and  best  is  that  of  the  caniival.  Thcuingers  who  are 
not  tmturali  (engaged)  in  any  of  these  companiei,  are  usualW  ta 
ba  fbwid  «t  SGlaa  or  Bologu;  there  thoy  have  ag«Ma,  vhom 
bumew  jt  u  to  -find  Aem  engagements,  or  to  .mantBUvre  then. 
,  uitobetterBituationswhcn  an  opiiorfuniiy  oiTers. 

"  Prom  this  little  ekefcb  of  tlirjitricBl  arrsiigEnnenlB  in  Ita+y, 
some  idea  may  be  eui^ily  IWmed  of  thu  kind  of  life  which  Roatifii 
led. 

"From  1810 to  181C  Rossini  visited  in  suuesBion  all  thcprinci- 
oal  towns  of  Italy,  remaining  from  Ihree  to  four  luonliis  in  each. 
Wherever  he  arrived  be  was  rt-tuinMl  wifh  acclHmadonq,  n.nAfUcd 
by  the  diUltiaiti  of  the  [>luci-.  The  first  fifteen  or  tiwaty  days 
WCM  passed  with  biu  fncnils,  diuiiif;  uui,  and  shru^gittg  up  hin 
ahouldersat  the  nonsense  of  the  libretto,  which  was  ^iveli  him  ta 
Botlomusic.  '  Tu  mihai  data  vcrsi,maiionntucutom,^'  ha^e- 1 
heard  him  Irequeotly  repeat  to  an  uahappy  votiuy  of  Ota  i^m,- 
who  BlamiDcrea  aut«  thousand  exciKea,  and  two  hmtn  after  «aiae> 
t«  saiulc  hini  in  , a  sonoel,  *  tanHialo  alia  gloria  del  jiii  gram 
maestro  (T  Italia  e  ilnl  mosdo.'  t 

'-  After  two  or  tliree  weeks  spent  in  t!iH  ilK-Hipntpcf  manner, 

and  fulls  to~  work  in  good  carnenl.  He  uccupics  hini:,<'ll'  in  sludy- 
iog  the  voices  of  the  peHbnufirB,  he  maliefl  tbcin  v'u\r:  at  the  piuno,. 
and,  an  more  than  ottaoocasioii,  he  has  bi^en  dri>oii  m  (he  iiiorti-' 
^u^neeewitf  lofMHtilatingand  < curlailiuir  of  ihdr  i'dir  propor- 
tuos,'  tone  of  his  nrnt  brilliant  and  hBp]>y  iiiv.-^s,  I>ci.husc  the 
tanor  could  not  roach  the  note  which  was  nect-saarv  lo  cxprcia  the 
composer's  fueling,  or  because  tbo  prima  donna  alwiiys  sung  false 
in  Rome  particular  tone.  Sometime*,  in  a  whole  compniiy,  he 
couM  find  no  one  but  n  base  who  DOuU^itg  at  all ;  and,  alxiut 
three  weeks  before  the  first  ropreeentation,  having  acquired  a 
competent  knowlt.>dge  of  the  voices,  he  begins  to  write.  He  rises 
lale,  and  paaies  the  day  in  composing  in  the  midst  of  the  conver- 
RHtiou  of  his  new  friends,  who,  with  the  molt  provoking  pulitene^, 
will  not  ^uit  him  fur  a  itiiif^le  insbuit.  The  day  of  tiic  first  re- 
pretientatian  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  yet  he  cannot  resist 
t)w  nreasii^  ndicitatiras  of  tiieae  friends  to  dine  with  thoH 
a  rOtt^ria.  TIria  of  eouna  leads  to  a  sHpper^  (he  «pBridiM> 
champagne  circulates  freely  ;.tiie  ha«rao{nHnnIngBteatn«  BMoar 
At  leai^  ft  conptmdiow  visiting  duiott  aecoa  the  niod  of  (he 


*  Ton  hue  giien  me  nftes,  but  not  Hlmtloai. 
'-f 'InnribBd  witli  all  hanilfify  to  Iba  xlorv  of  the  gmleit  composer  of 
[bly,w>d>>rthewocld.    '  .  ' 
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truant  maeiiro  ;  he  rises  abruptly;  his  friends  mil  see  Um  to  Us 

own  door;  they  parade  the  sitcnt  Rtreets  with  heaili  unbonneted, 
tthnuting  loino  iiiu^cal  impromptu,  perhaps  a  portion  of  a  miserere, 
to  the  great  scandal  and  annoyance  of  the  good  CatholiC'i  in  their 
heda.  At  length  he  reaches  bis  house,  andahuta  himself  up  in  his 
chamber,  and  it  is  at  this,  to  evenr-day  mortals,  most  un^nlal 
hour,  that  he  ia  visited  by  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  hiti  inspi- 
rations. These  he  hastily  scratches  down  upon  odds  «nd  ends  of 
paper,  and  next  morning  arranges  Ibem,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase) 
uutrumemt*  them,  amidst  the  same  interruptions  of  conversation 
as  hefbre. 

"  At  length  the  most  important  of  evenings  arrives.  The 
nutetlro  lakes  hb  place  at  the  piano ;  the  theatre  overflows ; 
people  hare  flocked  from  ten  leagues  distance.  The  curious 
Form  an  encampment  around  the  theatre  in  their  calashes  :  all  the 
inns  are  filled  to  excess,  where  insolence  reign^  at  its  lieight.  All 
occupations  lave  ceasul;  at  the  moment  oTlhe  perflmnance  the 
town  has  the  aspect  of  a  desert.  All  the  ]»ustons,  all  the  aolki- 
tudes,  all  the  life  of  a  whole  population  ia  concentrated  in  the 
theatre. 

"  The  overture  commences  ;  so  intense  is  the  attention,  (hat 
the  buzzing  of  a  fly  could  be  heard.  On  iLs  conclusion  the  most' 
tremendous  uproar  ensues.  It  is  either  npplauded  to  the  clouds, 
or  hissed  or  rather  howled  at  without  mercy.  It  is  not  in  Italy 
as  in  other  couotriesj  where  the  first  rciirraentalion  is  sfldoin 
decisive,  and  where  either  vanity  or  timidity  preventN  each  man 
from  intruding  his  individual  opinion,  lest  it  should  be  found  in 
discordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority.  In  an  Italian 
theatre  they  shout,  tliey  scream,  tlii'y  stamn,  they  belabour  llie 
backs  of  the  seats  with  their  canes,  with  all  the  violence  of  per- 
sons possessed.  It  i^  thus  that  they  force  upon  others  the  judg- 
ment which  they  have  formed,  and  strive  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
anlff  sound  one  ;  for,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  intolerance  equal 
to  that  of  the  eminently  sensitive. 

"  At  the  close  of  each  air  the  same  terriSc  uproar  ensues ;  the 
bellonings  of  an  angry  sea  could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  fury. 

"  Such,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  taste  of  an  Italian  audience, 
that  they  at  once  distinguish  whether  the  merit  of  an  air  belongs 
to  the  singer  or  the  composer.  The  cry  is  brato  David!  brano 
Pesaroni!  or  the  whole  theatre  resounds  with  brmo  maestro'. 
Roijsini  then  rises  from  his  place  at  the,piano,  his  countenance 
wearing  an  air  of  (rravily,  a  thine  very  unusnal  with  him;  he 
makes  three  obeii^ances,  wliicli  an!  followed  by  salvos  of  applause,- 
mingled  with  a  variety  of  short  and  panegyrical  phrases.  This 
done,  they  proceed  to  the  next  piece. 

"  Rossini  presides  at  (he  piano  during  the  three  first  represen- 
tations, after  which  he  receives  his  800  or  1000  francs,  b  invited 
to  a  grand  parting  dinner  given  by  his.fHends,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  whole  town,  and  he  then  starts  in  hit  veturino,  with  his  port- 
manteau much  fuller  of  music-paper  than  of  other  efibcts,  to, 
commence  a  similar  course,  in  some  other  town,  fbrty  miles  dis- 


1  i.il.  It  is  USUI  1  u'illi  I>iiii  l»  wrile.  to  hh  mother  afti^r  the  Rnt  ' 
(liri'i!  rt-|jrt,ie[ilalioiis,  bmI  Bond  Iilt  und  his  nifed  father  two- 
ihiriU  ul  lliL'  little  riiim  he  Irns  iccdvcd.  He  neU  off  with  ten  or 
lin-lvc  •.((juiiiH  ill  his  porkcl,  the  hariiiiest  of  men,  and  doubly 
happy  it  chaiiro  uliould  throiv  some  MIoii-lrHU'llpr  in  his  way, 
whom  he  can  quin  in  {;ood  earnest.  t)n  one  occa-iion,  n'^  he  ivus 
travelling  in  Tclarino,  from  Ancona  to  IIi'csk^.  hf  piisM'il  himself 
oSTorBmatilcrorinur^ic,  a  mortal  cm-my  <.(  n,.-hu,  nnd  lillod  up 
the  time  by  Kinging  the  most  exctraMi'  iini-tic'  inKi^^iiiiiljIi'.  in  miiiie 
of  the  word:j  or  hix  own  best  airs,  to  show  his  ^uperiai  ily  to  that 
animal  Hosstni,  whom  ignorant  pretenders  to  tusle  had  the  foUy 
to  extol  to  the  skies." 

Rossini,  it  seems,  grodually  became  more  and  more  compUcatei, 
more  German  in  liis  harntonies.  But  in  this  hu  yielded  tO'  n. 
fa^jliion  and  to  that  law  whicli  requireaa  conatant  progresaMn — a 
rinHlant  uddilioii  to  iho  details  in  worb  Df  art,  when  umplioily 
has  once  been  exhausted. 

It  waa  at  Milan,  in  1S14^  tbat  he  expericMed  hb  first  mortifica- 
tion  iiitlwflulareofliis^imfiaiH)  In  Patrnj/n.  Intheaamjmn 
tie  produced  //  Tureo  in  Italia, 

"  About  the  fourth  or  (iftb  reprcnentatiftn  oftfaui  piece  all  Ibe 
world  was  busied  about  the  unfortunate  event  that  had  happened 

to  the  poor  Duke  of  which  be.  did  not  bear  with 

the  most  stoical  fortitude.  The  partieutani  of  this  unfortunate 
rvent,  which  he  had  discovered  only  that  very  day,  furnished  n 
topic  of  conversation  to  tbc  whole  of  the  boxes.  I'acciui,  piqued 
at  seeing  no  attention  paid  to  him,  and  aware  of  the  circuaistances 
that  were  whispered  in  every  part  of  the  house,  began  to  iuiituCc 
the  well-known  (testuret  and  denpiiir  of  (he  unfortunate  hunband. 
This  repri'hensiljlc  piece  ofimiiertinencc  pr.oduced  ama^'ical  efToct, 
KviTV  eve  was  turned  toward  the  pcrrormer,  and  when  he  pro- 
duced u  'liandkerihief  similar  to  that  which  the  poor  Duke  inces- 
gantly  twirled  ahoiil  in  his  hand,  when  speaking  of  his  lamentable 
occurrence,  the  portrait  was  at  once  recognisetu  and  fallowed  by 
a  bnrBt  of  malicious  applause.  At  this  very  imtaDt  the  unfbr-, 
lunate  individual  hiui-eir  entered  a  friend's  hox,  which  was  but  a 
litdeabove  the  pit.  The  public  rose  en  moife  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle. Not  only  was  the  unfortunate  husband  not  aware  of  the 
effect  his  presence  produced,  but  scarcelv  hud  he  taken  his  seat 
when  he  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  and  by  his  piteous  f^estures, 
was  evidently  detailing  the  alTair  to  his  friend.  One  oni^ht  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  Italv,  and  with  the  keen  curiosity  that  exists 
with  regard  to  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  day,  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  convulsive  laughter  that  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  ' 
house,  at  «gbt  oflfac  unconscious 'hiL^bnnd  in  his  box,  and  Paccini 
onthestage,  with  hneyea  fixed  upon  him  during  the  whole  of  the 
cavatioa,  which  had  beea  escored,  copying  \m  slightest  gestures, 
and  caricaturing  (hem  in  the  moBi  grotosiue  maMoer  onnOeivBble. 
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The  orckexlru  forsot  to  accompai^,  tl>e  police  forgot  to  put  an  ' 
end  to  tb«  sCBodal.  Happily  some  go(Hl-iiatiired  friend  entered' 
the  DuIie'H  box,  and  by  some  lucky  pretence  adroitly  drow  hi» 
from  the  public  gftze. 

Strai^c  to  say,  in  Italy  this  inipudcat  and  unfeeling  biiSi>oB 
escaped  BHUBtnBticm  eai  even  pHabkiaent ;  bad  lre<so  <mtr^ed 
aa  indjvtdual  and  the  puUie  decency  in  England  we  preitounce 
he  nould  Have  been  hissed  from  the  atagc,~and  had  his  lioncs 
broken  into  the  bargain,  if  he  bad  dared  to  rcmuiR  in  tbe  country 
only  a  few  Iioufg  after  such  an  exhibition  of  hit!  brutality. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  it  is  that  tlie  author  introduetw  hU  his- 
tory of  Madame  Colbran  and  Rossini's  suWqucnt  connection 
with  her,  ivliich  we  hiive  already  tjilnleil  to  illuetrate  tliut  Indy's 
appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre.  Ilossini  wna  called  to  Home 
for  thc)Carnivalof  191G,  where  he  produced  11  Barhiere  diScoigiia. 
It  WH  a  bold  ntteapt  t»  reset  thb  popolmr  opera,  of  pualello,  and 
it  «BB  written  in  only  tkWieeH  ifofft.  On  the  first  nig^t  the  audi- 
ence would  not  hear  it  to  the  end — on  the  second, "  it  was  extolled 
to  theclomls." 

"Tlowtvor,  llio  Ituiuiiii  cHii,-v  iTioii^r],,  n,,.,  ,|:-.rincrf d  (hat 
Roffltini  Imilniit  only  Ihiti  iiUVi  i.ir  (..  hiinsclf,  butl..  llic  j;..jieralilj 
of  compwici-s,  ill  Ihi:  pxpression of  inijias^ioLipd  (undcrnoHs.  'The 
music  (said  they)  is  gay,  lively,  and  spirited,  but  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  anWect.  What  I  when  Ito»na  Rnds  in  Count  AlmaviTa. 
a  faithful  lover,  instead  of  a  heartless  seducer,  as  she  had  been' 
led  to  supptne,  shall  she,  in  place  of  giving  vent  to  a  gush  of 
exlatic  feeling,  bewilder  her  voice,  her  lover,  and  the  audience, 
vrith  a  Hiies  of  roulades  and  cadences  I'  And  yet  Ibcsc  insignifi-. 
cant  and  ill-placed  embellishments,  have  been  applauded  to  the 
very  echo  in  other  capitals." 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  he  relumed  to  Naples,  wliere  he  gave 
Olello.  For  the  nest  Cnrniv  niat  Rome  lie  priiduccdi,n  Cciierrn- 
tola,  and  at  Milan  afterwards  La  Gazta  Liadra.  "  Never  did  a 
more  brilliant  success  attend  the  lirat  representation  of  any  opera." 
But- we  must  hasten  to  conclude  oar  extracts.  He  fluctuated 
between  Naples  and  Rome  and  wrote  four  pieces  in  1817.  There 
is  an  anecdote  wc  cannot  omit. 

"  The  following  season  Moai  was  resumed  with  the  same  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  tbe  Brstftct,  and  the  same  buratn  oflaughter 
at  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.'  The  fotloning  day  one  of  my 
tUmdsealled  about  noon  on  Roasini,  who,  as  usual,  was  loangii^ 
inUsbed,  mdgiviaaaudieBce  toa  doseaofbisfriraid?,  whan,  to 
tbe  great  awniiwafnti  of  all,  In  nuhed  tlie  poet  ToKula,  wfce, 
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withowt  aohrtiDg' any  onc^  exclmned — 'Mueiiru!  Mueilro  !  lio 
atUvalo  Caito lefio.'  '  Eh!  {kchaijaiio?'  Sfc.  '  MituUru  1. 1  bave 
saved  the  third  act.'  '  Ah  !  what  can  you  have  done,  crood 
{tiendl'  replied  Rostiiiii,  mimicking  the  half  burlesque,  halT  pe- 
dantic manner  of  this  poor  son  of  the  Muses ;  '  Depend  npoit  it 
they  will  laugh  in  our  faees  as  luual'.' — '  Maestro,  L  havff<Qiade-a 
prayer  lor  the  Hebrewsbefore  thepaatuiae  aCthe  ItedSeR.'  'VlMn> 
the  poet  'pidb  from  his  pocket  a  large  bundle  of  |iaper^  a» 
fonaukMsas  a  Uwycr'ii  brief^  andfclves  th<!Ki  to  RoHnli,.  wlw 
iamedialeLy  Bet  about  decipherii^  the  deaperute  scrawL  Whtta^ 
be  ia  reading,  the  poetmlutea  the  company,  smilingly  altarmuid^ 
every  roomBut  whuperiiig  in  the  conpoaer'ia  ear ;  '  Maeatroj  e. 
lutQr»  (f  an  ora.'  'lie!  lanoro  d'un  ora! — Wbatl  the  WMk  «f. 
an  hourl"  eid^med  RjMsini.  Tlie  poor  poet,  sltfinkHig  iato. 
notkiDg,  and  trembling;  lest  the  oocnpoBcr  sooaM  play  off  upoit' 
him  one  of  hli  usual  praeticul  jokca,  shrugs  up  hia  shoulAers, 
forces  oat  a  laug:h,  und,  loiikiu^  at  Hoeaini,  exclaims — '  St  Signer  ; 
si  Signer  Maestro  I'  Well,  il'it  hoa  taken  you  an  how  to  write 
this  prayer,  I  eags^  to  make  the  music  in  a  quarter  of  the  time; 
here,  ^ive  me  a  pen  and  iuh.*  At  these  wocda  RossiDi  jiutpB  out 
ofbed,  acaiB  himself  at  aitiJiLe,  ea  cbentise^  aad,  in  eight  or  ten 
ininat<?9  at  the  farthest,  haA  compoicd  this  subtime  movoaiGitt,' 
without  any  piano,  and  hi  themidat  «f  the  clattBTof  tlH  converaa' 
ti<Hi  f)f  bis  frKttda.  '  Tbait*' BRid  BUiWHitj  ''tbew  ia  vottr  ninia, 
ai«ay  about  your  bwiBOH;'  Tha  poet  ii'  off  like  Ugfatning,  aitd 
Rasaiai  jumped  intd  bad,  wA  jcuDa  im  tb»  gMHnd  laugh  at  poor 
Tottola'a  pardugjooli  eraaMtzaBtent..  The-falliHring  ovening;  I 
^d  .'Bot  Ml  :to  repair  bt  good  tine:  to  Saa-Carlo.  The  saine 
tranaporU  aHeadea  the  fiiat  aal;  but,  whan,  they  cane  to  the 
faimnw  passage  «f  the  Red  Sea,  there  were  the  BtdMe-  pLeaxantrieg: 
and  the  same  diBp*ailie«  to  )au^.  But  this  mas  lepceiiMd  the' 
iMitant  Motel  began  the  new  and  sublima  air—'  DaL  iuo  steliato 
soglio,'  Thi^  ia  the  piayer  Chat  all>  the  people  repeat  aftei-  Moses. 
141  chorus.  Sttrnrbed .  at  this  novelty,  the  pit  waa  aU  attention. 
This  beautiful  ctiotua  i»  ia.  tbe  minor  hey ;  Auron  takes  itnp,  and 
the  peoiile  coBtinue  iL  liSst  of  all,  Elcia  atWresaes  the  sane 
vows  to  Leaven,  the  p(«ple  answer;  at  thi^  innoient  they  all  (kroiv 
theiaaelves  on  their  kneeji,  and  repent  the  same  prayer  wilhenthu- 
sioHm ;  the  prodigy  is  wrought,  the  sea  opens  to  present  a  paasaee 
to  thecfiMten  people.  Thclaet  part  of  the  movement  ia  in  the 
majorkey.  It  would  be  difficult  to  givemiidea  of  the  thanderoE 
^ppU^  tkat  l4ioiiB4ed  ftntt  .eveiyi  pari  at:  ike  lk«Mlre.  The 
s^t^tora  Imnedovertke  boxM  toapriaud)  malaimtt$, '  belio  f 
bdlo  l  oehebeU^V  Neverdid.t MtoM  loak  a  fuDOtr  which  ynb 
rendered  still  ntore  strikiag.  by  the  contrast  it  pratcnfcd  to  the 
previous  disposition  of  the  ha\u«  tn^fcA'nierry.''  ' 

A  correspondent,  in  a  forfflbP  Srtide  AT-omr'JIresent  number, 
(page  5)  has  quoted  the  circumstftncoiwhieh  riie  to  ItosBini'a 
adoptiA^  of  the  florid.stjde,  wlHeh.h««bbljB«itke  name  oF.bis 
sveond  rtiwUMf*.'  Hia'  Dmw  dal  Laga  Mlied  M  ftnt  front  a  pHeee 
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of  humour,  which  is  verj' iDoslralive  of  the  contagious  natnrd  of 
ridicule,  and  Eta  it  in  succeeded  by  a  i(d  less  mntising  anecdote  of 
Rossini's  temper,  we  shall  cite  the  pasaBges.  Oiio  more  anecdote 
and  we  buve  dune. 

"  Among  the  other  honours  ahotrn  to  Roesini,  tho  fullowing 
must  not  be  omitted,  which  is  strongly  indicative  of  the  excess  to 
which  a  G^irit  of  nationality  may  bo  carried.  It  was  Madame 
Rossini's  birth'day;  and  at  the  Goncluaion  of  the  opera  the  com- 
poser invited  the  principal  singers  to  supper,  to  celebrate  the 
WiTe  occasion.  Chreat  liilarily  prevailed,  and  the  sparbling 
dmn]^agne  circulated  brlaklyi  At  last,  a  rery  iRi»ual  and  m- 
creasug  noise  vas  heard  in  the  Mreet.  The  servants  are  ordered 
to  «ee  what  is  the  matter,  and  they  return  wilh  a  report  that  a 
great  concourse  of  people  have  assembled  in  front  of  the  hontfe, 
mostly  consisting  of  the  composer's  coiintrvmen,  who  were  assem- 
bled to  render  him  and  Ins  bride  all  'honour  due.'  Rossini 
proposed  to  his  guests  to  throw  open  tlie  window^),  and  treat  this 
rousic-loving  mnli  with  somclliing  to  repay  them  for  their  zeal 
and  devotion.  Arcordinjfly  i(  iviis  dime,  The  pinno  was  thrown 
open,  and  he.  ucminpiinii-il  hiH  lu'loved  Isabella  in  a  scene  frotn 
'  Elisalietta.''  Cries  of  joy  succei'di'd  from  below  :  Viiki,  Tlva  ! 
Sia  benedetto !  aurora,  nncora  <  Davide  and  Madame  Kkerlin 
next  sung  a  duet,  and  a(lerwards  Nozzari  gave  his  lorlila  (sOng 
on  his  first  entrance)  from  <  Zelmira.'  The  delight  of  the  ama- 
teurs  on  the  Irottoir  knew  no  bounds.  At  lost,  when  Madame 
Ronini  gave  the  air  '  Caro,  per  te  ques('  amma,'  entlmsiasm  was 
at  its  height.  Mingled  sbouts  aro«c  ot/ora!  fora  il  maestro  I 
loud  as  the  chonis  of  a  thousand  trombones.  Rossini  appeal^  in 
the  Imlcony,  and  makes  his  gracious  obeisance  to  the  assembled 
tnnltitude.  The  air  resounds  with  Ktro,  ■eival  Cantare,  canlare ! 
The  ^ood-natured  maestro  is  obliged  to  complv,  and  trills,  with 
all  his  might,  his  own  '  Figaro  qua,  Figaro  Ut  Surely  this  was 
enough  to  satbfy  the  niost  unreasonnbte.  By  no  means — the 
mixed  parterre  would  willingly,  olta  tnaniera  Jialiana,  have  pro- 
longed this  occasional  concert  till  the  morning  dawn.  Nol  sii 
those  above :  after  having  toiled  through  a  loi>s  oners,  nnd 
thrown  in  a  piceola  Academia  muticale  gratis^  as  &  kind  of  make- 
weight, they  thought  very  properly  that,  as  it  was  already  past 
the  nour  when  '  spirits  walk  the  earih,'  every  good  Christian  had 
a  right  to  look  for  wholesome  repose,  '  _ 

''Meanwhile,  as  the  crowd  below  fbltno  AipoaitiontA  diaperM, 
it  was  judged  proper  to  remove  the  nuppecthian  and  fextinguisa 
the  lignts,  which  done,  the  company  retreated  nit'ti  (i  bock  apart- 
ment. TJie  many-headed  monster  ma.  not,  iwwever,  to  be  so 
easily  pacified.  Ai'fint  a  aullen  ailBiKe  brooded  around,  but  too 
ominouB  of  the  app^raa^hin^  stonn ;  %t  .tbe.CHght  ofUte  BgTP- 
tian.  darkness  that  reigned  in  the  apartments,  and  announced  toe 
prtcipitate  retreat  ortheil'  fWronrite  and  his  pai^j  *  dull  mur- 
mur vas'lKBrd  to  artse,  wliicli  swelled  1>y  il<«i^  into  a  tremen- 
dous cTetoaiiojWt  tuilifce.tome.*rtlu)se  of,«ueb  this  nester  is  so 
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fond  of  giviog  specimena  in  Ilia  works.  At  last  all  was  fury, 
tumult,  storm,  and  execration  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  windows 
would  have  felt  the  effects  of  the  general  disappoinloient,  tf  Home 


b^thiatiiiieliiidbewaappriiMdartlMaproar,  hadnotaucoeeudlii 

disperBing  the  musical  noten. 

Thus  terminated  an  adventure,  new  to  Vienna,  but  which  ia 
no  unusual  thing  in  Italy,  where,  if  a  composer  is  unsuccesslul  in 
a  piece  to-nighl,  he  is  pursued  to  his  home  with  hisses,  hooting, 
and  execration ;  while  a  few  nights  alter,  if  he  happens  to  pleasa 
l)ie  mob  by  somethiDg  to  their  taste,  he  is  conducted  home  in 
procfssioii,  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  and  amidst  the  crash  of 
Jnriiwjary  music  The  writer  of  thit  luu  often  been  witness  of 
such  scenes,  as  well  In  Milaif  nnd  Turin,  aa  in  Rome  and 
Naples." 

We  had  intended  to  doM  our  article  with  the  catalogue  of 
Roidni'a  worin^  whicli  Mount  to  33  opcran  and  9  cantatas,  but 
we  nuat  delbr  this  to  Atatare  opportunity.  Our  extracts  have 
been  long,  but  it  is  seldom  -we  meet  with  so  wMiaingly  instiiuctiye 
a  book  as  "  rj(  i>e  Rouiid.^* 


Egkilo  Musieoj  an  Grande  Fantaiie  pour  te  Piano  Forte,  tkdiei 
i  Mont,  Calel,  Profi$teurattConservaloiredePatii,parFrederie 
Kalkbrenner.    London,    dementi  andCo.  Chappetl  and  Co. 

It  has  at  all  times  bcun  a  custom,  and  a  very  dignified  custom, 
for  persons  ofsu  peri  or  celebrity  in  the  arts,  to  dedicate  their  greater 
workatocontemporariesn-hoarealsomflgni  nomini'i.  Andit appears 
peculiarly  proper,  because  such  men  alone  are  perhaps  really  com- 
petent to  decide  on  the  whole  merits  of  a  composition,  and  to  give 
the  hononr  due  to  the  productions  of  talent,  and  consequently  to' 
tot  a  just  value  on  such  ■  complimenL  M>  Catel  is  a  person  of 
lead  amongst  the  musidans  of  France.  B«t  was  bom  at  Paris 
about  mo,  and  the  pupil  of  M.  Gossec.  He  ia  the  professor  of 
harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  conservatory,  and  has  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  musical  works  of  different  kinds.  None 
of  them  ue  more  honourable  to  his  talent  than  his  Traili  d'HaT' 
monk,  pitblished  m  1809,  which  the  consemtory  has  adopted  as 


a  stsntlanl  trerkofinBtructiaiifor  l9ie  p«pifa.  M.  Catel  irt^tn  lha 
SiAject'in  ■  perfectly  soyel  rtyle.  -The  pnicticBl  vroriu  of  M,  C. 
eoagat  of agreat  irainber  of  pieeea  for  wijad  iuatnuuents,  njmfbo- 
iUem  Bod three  ■qper^  .SUafir'niHt  L'^iuba-i^ 4e.Bt^ptimeg,.tMA 
LetAtlitte  par  oeeation. 

To  Btrilte  out  a  novelty  in  any  of  the  ordinary  tracks  of  compo- 
silioD  in  the  prewnt  age  is  excccdiugly  dilHcult  and  alnuist  hx^- 
lem.  The  ground  haa  been  gon«  OT«r  by  so  many  onincnt  men, 
of  Buch  varions  ability  and  with  so  much  bucccss,  that  the  bounds 
«f  origiiiulity  sootu  to  bo  ooupaaBcd.  This  appears  to  have  beev 
tho  idea  of  Mr.  Kalbronner  when  he  devised  tbe  phut  ef  Ub 
"EBusio."  It  was  written  too.  just  before  his  late exeurstM  bi 
Gefomy,  uid  we  lAouId  imagine  with  the  irtartwi  oT  ihewlng 
UHConUymeH,  that  Ms  powers  were  im«  UmiM  vath  jnodiK- 
tioMUB  writer  is  generally  oMigedt*  eead  lRto  ttm  wMM  bl 
•nAer'Maecan  s  Cm  firating  in  the  gond-^iMM  of  Aiew  whose 
approbatioii  is  most  productive  of  -tliMe  ki^etmtial  beneflta,' 
without  which  genius  can  no  more  keep  the  blood  in  circalatlon 
than  the  most  ordinary  thoughts  of  Ihe  most  ordinary  men. 

The  Etfusio  is  a  compoaitioa  to  wiiich  no  performer  can  sit  down 
with  any  hope  of  giving  the  effect  intended  by  the  author,  without 
first  carefully  esarainingand  in  a  great  nieaiure  developing- the 
sentiments  1^  which  he  hn^i  been  govcnieii.  It  seems  to  U3  that 
bo  formed  a  sort  of  drama  in  his  own  mind,  and  inlonik'd  to  enrry 
hia  hearer  through  many  a  change  of  passion,  danger,  and  de- 
light; and  taking  nature  for  hia  model,  he  found  that  some  of  the 
boldest  circumstances  of  our  lives  are  superinducad  by  olhera  of 
such  apparently  trilling  importance,  tbatthey  stand  out  as  if  thejr 
were  the  mer«  effect  of  accident— although  a  more  nice  scruljuy 
will  clearly  shew  that  those  seemingly  trilling  circumstances  are 
really  the  axis  upon  which  the  great  and  more  eventful  cliances 
turn.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  sluff  of  h  jiich  hv  lias  woven 
his  web,  for  though  the  bolder  passages  secin  at  tinics  in  gci  nft'iit 
alaugent,  yet  a  more  nice  examiuation  displays  the  art  hv  »  hirh 
they  are  connected  with  the  moa:  minute ;  aud  a  plan  of  this 
nature  certainly  requires  the  hand  of  a  master  to  carry  it  into 
execution. 

Hfvji^  thi)B  Dxplarued  ttie  principle  on  wbich  we  conceive  tbe 
author  has  workeJ,  we  shall  lepite  tbe  foiK^,and  ima^nation  of 
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the  student  to  follow  him,  and  SIX  up  all  the  incidEntn  for  whicb 
the  undefined  scope  of  musieal  tioundx  give  snrh  nmple  latitude. 

The  difficntties  of  style  and  txccution  in  Ihist  production  ar« 
immense;  but  what  is  there  that  talent  and  perseverance  do  tiot 
rfect  amongtt  the  nwdern  practitioners  of  music?  ' 

With  these  prelinliiary  reBaarka,  sball  proceed  to  peint  out , 
Mwh  pannget  aa  apfwar  to  tu  the  moat  atrikiRg,  «illwr  for  their 
■ovdty,  ingenvitjr,  or  efflMttraneaa. 

Ib  tntrodttctioD  t&e  aiilhor  seeDia  like  &  man  wlio  haa  not 
yet  eiactlj  deterialned  the  point  from  w&i«&  to  atart ;  he  wanders 
through  various  modulationa  and  unnsua!  tranritions.  At  fgeS,' 
end  of  staffs,  the  effect  of  the  diminished  third  h  new  and  extra- 
ordinary, nor  is  the  cadence  into  Cf  minor  less  so,  at  the  end  of 
page  5.  After  this,  without  any  preparation,  the  author  starts 
into  his  principal  movement,  allegjo  agitato,  in  D  major :  here 
the  key  is  weS  derided.  We  scarcely  recollect  any  thing  for  the 
piano-forte  in  so  grand  a  style  as  this  allegro ;  it  seems  well  cal- 
culated for  the  principal  morement  of  a  symphony.  The  modu- 
lation, page.  7,  atnff  5,  ia  ver^  striking'.  From  Eb  major  the 
BtiOov  goes  la  llie  nost  amootfa  snd  agreeable  muiner  bj  an 
eiAaraMite  change  into  Ms  passetto,  which  b  hi  A  major.  Tlii* 
ringing  part  eads  with  a  most  delightftil  strain  of  melody,  Hill  of 
feeling  and  expression.  The  grand  passage  Which  begins  a(  tte 
end  of  page  8  is  extremely  brilliant.  At  the  end  of  page  M), 
where  the  author  commences  his  second  part,  and  treats  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  his  allegro,  arc  pannages  which  were  evidently  con- 
ceived tW  wind  instruinentK,  and  are  again  in  the  symphony  style, 
although  Ike  eScct  is  uncommonly  fine  and  novel  for  th*  inatru- 
meat  tor  which  they  are  written.  At  page  11,  stalFfi^  iMgina  M 
I  miln  ixritation  in  octaves,  which  i«  carried  on  nearly  thrORgh 
the  wkote  ef  page  IS,  the  subject  getting  gradually  atoser  audi 
they  reach  the  end  of  page  13.  The  (ennlMtieii  of  this  morement 
ia  in  the  boldest  character,  and  fiUed  op  with-the  richest  har- 
monies. The  modulation  from  B  miaorto  Vifia|oris  new  and  of 
tine  effect.  In  the  latter  key  conunencca  b  new  nmvement,  which 
Is  replete  with  as  mach  sweetness  and  tenderness  as  the  first 
inovemont  is  of  boldness  and  impetuesity.  At  page  13,  staff  9, 
the  effect  o^  the  P.  G.  repeated  at  all  the  diS^rmt  octaves,  ia  Mw 
■nd  pleasing.  Hie  amne  pi^e,  si«#S,  bar  ^  has  «  vast  enMoiy 
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dinarjr  modulation,  going  from  Eb  major  to  A  m^or  williovtuy- 
preparation  or  paiuiiig;  note — but  it  is  so  admirably  nwMged  aa  to 
be  totally  free  from  harshness.  The  Bhakes  which  terminate  pa^ 
18,  going  by  contrary  motion,  are  very  elTective. 

Page  19  begins  with  what  may  be  called  the  but  morenieiit, 
though  it  is  often  interrupted  and  the  time  changed  until  it  coqea 
to  the  clow.  The  beginiui^  of  this  morement  remiadB  lu  of 
Handel,  from  the  large  and  grand-  style  in  which  it  is  written- 
Page  SO,  staff's,  isafine  specimen  in  the  fugue  style.  Thecoun-- 
ter  subject,  which  coniincncea  staff  C,  bar  S,  is  very  brilliant.  The 
progression  of  niodulaiions,  which  begins  page  21,  staff's,  bar  3, 
b  of  the  grealesit  interest.  The  passage,  staff  5,  of  the  same  page, 
gives  a  perfect  picture  of  a  vessel  violently  agitated  by  a  storm  ; 
that  which  terminates  the  same  page  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of 
perBODsin  distress  giving  signals  with  a  horn,  and  the  same  signal 
is  repeated  at  diflbrent  inlervalB.  Page  22  begins  a  Prettutimo  ia 
octaves,  fitr  the  executitm  of  which  the  author  is  so  colebcated. 
Prom  the  peculiar  accentuation  of  these  octaves,  an  e&ct  is  pro- 
duced not  less  novel  than  striking.  The  1st  bar,  staff  4,  is  afi 
effect  calculated  for  the  how  of  Dragonclti.  Page  Si  o&rs.ft, 
new  passage  for  the  left  hand  of  a  very  striking  character,  whibt . 
the  right  hand  goes  on  in  imitation  in  the  5th  below,  in  a  very  »• 
preasive  manner,;  the  base  continues  some  of  the  agitation  which 
has  preceded.  To  render  this  as  it  ought  to  be  rend(;red  in  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  for  the  performer.  Page  25,  staff  4,  begins  the 
last  grand  punge,  which  is  one  of  the  meet  brilliant  we  hove  ever 
hoard.  Ittaminntes  vith  a  long  acale  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  inttrument,  and  seems  to  vanish  like  the  brighbrnss  of  a 
sity  rocket  in  the  clouds. 

In  point  of  novelty,  force,  expression,  passion,  and  imeginatioB, 
this  work  must  he  classed  amongst  the  very  first.  It  appoara  to 
us,  taking  it  all  in  all,  as  the  finest  of  Mr.  Kalkbrenner's  many 
fine  compositions.  The  introduction  is  certainly  somewhat  odd, 
and  requires  to  be  heard  more  than  once  to  comprehend  and  relish 
the  ability  which  it  really  displays ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  matter,  after 
all,  to  discover  the  exact  relation  which  exists  between  the  pre> 
face  and  the  work  itself.  It  consequently  docs  not  seem  to  be 
equal  to  what  follows.  The  Fantasia  itself  is  in  the  most  eleva^ 
•lyle  of  that  species  of  compositioD,  but  requiring  the  most  con- 
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■anmuteaUlI  it;  the  performer  to  effect  the  true  intention  of  the 
composer.  Almost  evei^  difficulty  la  introduced  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  hauda  to  execute,  jet  these  are  Dot  inserted  merely  to 
shew  the  poner  of  the  player,  but  alirays  in  coojuiiclion  with 
el&cte  Ha  novel  aa  they  are  striking.  There  is  an  uncommon 
degree  of  &ncy  and  rich  imagination  carried  through  the  whole 
iroriE  *f  the  same  lime,  which  is  conducted  with  an  elaboration  of 
(aentUcluiowledge, scarcely  equalledand certainly  not  lurpMaed 
any  luitlwr  wMo.  Jiu  .put  SoHk  hia  strength  in  tliis  depaitmaii 
of  the  tat.  Tha  contrasts  are  effected  with  a  niBftsr  hand,  and 
what  appean  in  the  ebarMUr  of  the  moat  fiintastie  opfiuiliiHi,  is 
guided  and  connected  with  a  judgment  as  sound  and  clear  as  Jf  it 
were  operating  upon  a  subject  of  the  most  tranquil  and  sedate 
nature.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  compositiou  combining  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  execution,  and  style,  full  of  vivid  flashes  of  imagina- 
tion, touches  of  fine  and  elevated  expression,  bounds  pf  elastic 
fancy  and  strokes  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  has  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success  in  Germany,  and  has  received  the  highest  com- 
mendation by  the  greatoBt  judges  in  this  cotintrf.  As  porfermen 
are  in  a  great  measura  clanad  aceording  to  the  order  of  the  bril- 
liancy and  power  of  their  eKocntion,  this  ^oA  may  n«r  stand  an. 
the  highest  marfc  of  the-  praditltmeT'B  aim ;  and  no  me  who 
seeks  the  ^ntactar  of  a  first-rate  player  dwuld  be  withont  a 
copy  of  it. 
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Or<md  irmiaUottt  en  tke  Nethiial  Air  ^  "  Rtk  BtOamita,"  fir 
(As  PitaoFerU,  tMh  or  leifAowf  AeeempaifmeM$,  bg  Ant  Hha. 
Op.m.  DubUn.  Willu. 

A  second DheHhnenlo far  Ihe  Piano  Forle,  by  Ferd.Xiet.  OpAYl. 

I.ondon.    Birchall  and  Co. 
Ilfaul  paTtir^Jtomance  de  Blangini,  ailk  FariatiMt$  fir  the  Piano 

FoTie,eotnpatedby  Ferd.Ria.  Op.llS.  No.l.   IjondoD,  Bir- 

clwlludCo. 

ImttoAmlidm  and  Paltmaii*  fir  Ot  Piom  Ftrte,  toUh  m  ftateAf 

eoi»pmmunt  OhHpUo,  by  Ferd.  JUu.   Op.  119.  Xcwdon, 

Paine  and  Hopkins- 
7\ulftk  Fantatia  fir  the  Piano  Forte,  uUh  thefiMMrlla  Heme*  tm 

Sotrini't  Sentiramide,ti/  Ferd.Siet.  Na.l.  Op.iSi.  IiOttdoti. 

Ooulding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 

Tfae  uniabk  composer  of  these  works  has  annonnced  that  be  ia 
abtmit  to  quit  England,  and  retire  trwm  a  profenioM  I0  which  be 
bai^one  so  mnebbonoHr,  both  as  a  tomptmr  and  a  perfbrnar. 
A  brief  dntch  of  tbe  prindpal  cimimitaneM  of  hfa  Ub,  tboraftive, 
cm  but  be  fnterettiag ;  and  it  is  4ttB  to  fatB  falenbi  tiiat  a  record 
ehonld  be  midc  of  the  history  and  reputation  of  bo  distingDiihed 

Mr.  RleBwoa  born  at  Bonn,  in  GermBny,  in  the  year  1785  ;  hia 
rather  was  director  of  the  orchealrB  of  tfae  Elector  of  Cologne ; 
his  grandfather  woe  the  firet  violin.  He  studied  music  under  his 
father,  at  the  early  age  of  five  yeara,  and  inbeequently  Bemhard 
Romberg,  the  violoncello  player,  became  bis  master,  and  at  the 
age  of  nine  be  composed  a  minuet.  The  appearance  of  the  French 
reroIalioDary  army  annilulaled  tbe  electoral  mtuical  eatabltih- 
ment,  and  with  it  the  promised  ntuation  of  Ries,  together  with 
mucliofthp  prosperity  of  hia  father.'  From  this  period,  until  he 
wiis  iliiiti'cn,  he  received  00  regular  intrtruction,  but  endeavoured 
to  oI>tiiiii  a  kiio»  ledge  of  theory  by  tbe  study  of  books.  A  friend 
of  bin  father  then  carried  btm  to  Anuberg,  in  Westphalia,  to  learn 
composition  and  tltorough  base ;  but  the  tauter  finding  hiuelf  U« 
learned  than  the  scholar,  taught  bin  the  violin  instead.  Here  b» 
remained  nine  months,  and  then  returned  home,  where  for  two 
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;«an  k«  devoted  binwelftA  study.  In  1801  he  proceeded  to  Hu- 
Dieh,  wtern  ha  eadMronrad  to  lappart  hindfbj-teBiihtiig  ;  but 
belagaiMUe  to  oMbu  >Aaknr  Jm  ttilMatoA  to  ■fywuMoat 
thwe-peaoe  sdwat  Ar  «  Uv^yiMwdi  jwtgadmM  UaMgnomr, 
th«t  ftoM  tfcis  mwll  ■llomuica  he  wved  ■  auffiueat  «iua  Ui  CArcy 
Un  to  Vlraw,  vbere  Beethoven,  bd  early  fneixl  of  bit  bthar^- 
reccived  aad  aaknoic ledge d  him  as  hia  pupil.  At  the  reooBuan*- 
datioB  of  tbb  maater,  who  would  not  himself  inatniet  him  in  coM* 
position,  he  took  twentj-eight  lesBom  Beam  Albmhtaben^, 
which  exhausted  his  puise ;  and  these  are  said  to  be  the  only  the- 
(H«tieal  instructions  he  haa  ever  receifed.  In  1805  be  wai  drawn 
for  the  French  GoiucriptiM,  and  wwo.bLignd  to  proceed  to  Cab- 
ledts  on  foot  to  aumndw  himwlf  to  the  eomial»ioiinn,brwlMn. 
lia  wwproiiDiiiKBdiiKafvNB  «f  wrving,  hsriiig  whoiadUU  Im*- 
tfconw  of  U>  right  «;«fronnDaU-^>OK.  ' 

Mr.  Riea  next  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  hta  UI  »com  was 
so  dbeouraging-,  that  he  went,  b;  the  advice  of  Us  fiieodi,  to 
Rusiia.  He  stopped  at  ViewiB,  wWe  he  sgaln  oaooiintared  the 
advance  of  the  French  annies  (1809),  wai  Mised  hgr  the  Auatrian. 
Cwaeriiition,  and  put  under  drill,  but  the  naeoem  of  thm  French 
bberated  him.  In  crossing  over  to  Sweden,  o«  bie  pawifB  to 
nMwe^tbe  SngUsh  captured  the  vessel,  and  detuned  faiMwitii  the- 
erar  eight  days  upon  a  rock.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Petersburgh  he 
■nited  Uetself  wkh  Romberg,  his  first  master,  and  with  him  made, 
a  nmaical  tour  throngh  many  of  the  principal  dlies  of  Russia, 
acquiring  both  profit  and  reputation.  The  campaign  of  18IS 
precluded  his  further  profjres.",  and  in  1813  he  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, having  on  bis  way  stopped  at  Stocliholin,  where  tie  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  ia  likewise  amemberof  the; 
ndlfaarmenic  Saciety  of  LondoM . 

Hr.  lUee  i^vcs  1m  FWevell  Braeflt  ConoMi  m  tte  8d  of  Apnl, 
and  will  fiaally  retnni  to  bis  native  town.  oironmitaima  of 
his  life  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  industry,  perse- 
verance, and  talent,  over  very  advene  cireuustancea.  Mr.  Ities 
has  obviously  struggled  through  private  diffieuUiea,  in  tfaemselvea 
sufficiently  appalling,  and  these  have  been  augmented  by  public 
and  national  distress,  the  horroraof  war  and  the  miseries  of  a  con- 
■fuerml  i:ountry:  but  even  these  could  not  daunt  ur  chill  hia  inde- 
fotigiihle  spirit,  and  he  now  retires  irom  public  life,  to  enjoy  the 
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fruits  of  his  loiU  in  hn  native  place.  Wo  trust  he  will  long  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  happiness  he  has  so  lianUy  yet  so  nobly  eiinied. 

The  ci>riip<i^ilions  under  our  immediate  notice  have  much  of  the 
wild  imagination  that  diatinguishes  bis  former  productions,  but 
tempered  by  a  calmer  and  more  Kiutere  judgment.  The  Varia< 
tioBS  on  IU1«  ]bitMini«  m  chiefly  calculated  to  display  grent 
powns  of  exeeiitionf  and  the  ^moh  ezUbHi  most  of  the  tHfficnltiea 
wUdi  noderD  art  hat  iDTcnled  and  orereotne.  IFllim  this  iMson 
iBi^betakm  as'a  test  of  the  practical  alMtity  of  the  composer,  it 
fdans  turn  mi  a  level  with  the  fsest  mosten. 
'  The  DtTertimento  is  in  an  hnmbler  bat  more delightRil  style: 
melody  and  expression  are  its  characteristics,  arid  these  are  evi- 
dently dictated  by  fine  taste  and  sensibility.  Tbelarghetto  move- 
ment  is  pathetic  and  tender,  yet  exalted  by  a  touch  of  grandeur. 
The  first  allegro  is  brilliant,  and  the  subject  bold;  the  second 
animated,  and  with  less  of  wHgbt  about  it  than  the  first.  The 
whole  piece  is  well  imagined,  neither  reaching  after  original 
efiecis  nor  descending  to  common  place,  while  it  has  an  air  of 
fresliness  and  novalfy  that  is  now  somewhat  uncommon. 

The  Variations  on  the  Romance  ore  ringular,  and  require  to  be 
studied  before  they  can  be  well  understood.  The  snbjeot  can 
hardly  indeed  be  said  to  have  a  melody ;  it  is  something  between 
recitative  and  air.  Mr.  Ries  has  judiciously  given  the  words  with 
it,  and  the  performer  is  thus  enabled  to  enter  more  completely  Into 
the  intentions  of  the  composer.  There  is  much  imagination  and 
variety  in  the  piece,  and  the  contrasts  and  altenmtions  in  (he 
B^le  of  the  variations  contribute  greatly  to  their  efiect. 
'  The  Polooaiae  is  inferior  to  the  preceding  pieces ;  it  is  too  com- 
plicated, and  wants  the  ease  of  the  divertimento  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  variations.  Still  it  beais  the  marks  of  a  superior 
mind— it  has  power  and  brilliant^ ;  the  nutations  between  the 
instrnnientser«ate  interest,  and  ithassnffieicnt  nuUeiiafaforribct 
in  the  hands  of  good  players. 

The  Eantasia  is  a  snp«rior  method  of  arraofement,  and  not 
strictly  speaking,  a  fonlasia.  Semiramide  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  new  opera  to  be  conducted  by  Rossini  in  this  country.  Those 
persons  to  whom  the  score  is  inaccessible,  may  acquire  some  infor- 
matitm  of  its  style  from  this  Fantasia,  which  contains  seven  ol  the 
pieces,  united  by  short  original  phrases. 
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In  nishing  Mr.  Rieaall  Ihe  enjoymenls  of  ease  and  retirement, 
ne  yet  hope  we  are  not  bidding  him  fhrewell,  but  that  our  coaQtr;- 
atn  will  laog  «<»tii)iie  to  be  gratified  by  fiUuiepTodMctiou  from 
ft  mutd,  wiieb  iodeed  nmy  be  nid  to  IWTe  had  ft  coa^nble  lead 
and  iafiueace  (or  many  yean  past«iiHMigsttIiemiiricftl|ileaMiieB 
of  Engliah  virtuoei,  as  we  undentand  it  his  intemka  to  con- 
tiane  to  eampoM. 


Pol  Pourri  for  Ihe  Piano  Forte,-  the  Themes  from  RoisinPi 

Operas,  by  Cipriani  Poller.    London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Aurora  che SOT gerai^a favourite  Jir,  hi/  Itossini    wilh  anlittroduc- 

Iton  and  Varialions  for  Ihe  Piano  Forte,  by  T.  A.  Rawlingt. 

London.    Chappcil  and  Co. 
Alt  original  Swiss  Air,  sitlh  Variations  for  Ihe  Piano  Forle,  by  J, 

W.  Holder,  Mus  Bac.  Oxon.  Op.  78.  lioodon.  Goulding, 
:  D' Almftine,  and  Co, 

Lot  PlaiiiM  deNoel,  AiraUh  FarlnlMiu^lik  Piano  Forte,  hy 

Jamet  QplUn,   London.  Birchall  and  Co. 
Zie-7^roiibadimr  dm  Tage,  a  favourile  Freueh  Rornanee,jzilh  P'aria- 

.  lions  Jbr  Ilie  Piano  Forle,  by  James  Calkin.    No.  1.  London. 

.  ClenwDti  and  Co. 

AuMiitot  que  la  lumiere,  teilh  Variationt  for  Ihe  Piano  Forle,  by 

W.JSt.  Cutler,  Xin,Bae,  Oxon,  London.  Clementi  and  Co. 
<?est  ramonr,  arrmged  a*  aBondoJbr  the  Piamo  Forte,  bjf  W,  H. 

Culler,  Mui.  Bac.  Oxon.   London,  Clemeoti  and  Co. 
A  Military  Divertimento  for  Ihe  Piano  Forle,  by  M.  C.  WiUott. 

JjondoD.   Clementi  and  Co. 
Qk,  nothing  in  lijh  can  ladden  us,  an  Irish  Air,  with  Variatiom 
^fir  the  Piano  Forle,  by  Alicia  Ben^.   London.  Power. 
OeKlio  Amette,  afisotaile  Fivnch  Air,  ammged  fir  llu  Piano 

Ihrletbjf  S.Dntiel!. 

We  gUbb  these  corapositiom  together,  becaaae  the  wune  epithets 
my  be  aliaoet  equally  well  applied  to  them  all.  With  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  two  Grst  tbey  are  all  alike  .ieoay,  and  diObr  chiefly 
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nkw  fiano  fobte  UMOm. 


in  the  Eubjeets  of  the  variatkHW— far  (hoy  have  few  or  M^fatiM- 
tioDB  of  style,  aDd  theii'  merit  )e  very  equal. 

Mr.  Potter,  in  endeavouring  to  he  original,  soniatimos  ceases  to 
be  natural;  there  is  too  occa.sional]y  a  barehncsa  in  his  modala- 
tiom  and  combiBationg,  but  there  is  evidently  genius  and  scieaee 
IB  all  he  writci. 

The  introdnctioa  to  Mr.  Bawliap'f  piece  is  vwy  wmu^f  hat 
many  of  the  vuiationa  lose  botht^e  melody  aai  character  of  the 

subject ;  the  frequent  employment  of  arpeggio  passages  give  them 
ao  air  of  sameness;  on  the  wholeMr.  R.  has  been  less  auccassful 
than  usual. 

Mr.  Holder's  lesson  is  very  good  of  its  kind,  although  perhaps 
dieBiibject  would  have  admitted  of  more  expression  and  sentiment. 

Mr.Calkio'a  pieces  are  full  ofgaiety  and  variety.  The  French 
ronuee  Is  the  first  nwidMr  of  a  sertea  crf'six— the  itdijects  "  C^Ua 
q^Mtj"  *^  Ce  que  je  ienre,"  "MMrtMi,"  Mi  Inpaar^" 
sod  *'  Le  Serment  J^anjais."  Then  h  Mdi  fimt  ■udbrittfaLncy 
in  them  all,  wMunl  homreranydifficiiUiasef  exMotiM, 

Of  Mr.  Cutler*!  campomtiooa  the  second  is  the  beat  t  IMM  of 
the  variations  are  effective,  particularly  the  third  rad  flMUth ; 
iwleed  there  ■■  more  contrivance  about  this  whole  pioea  thu  w» 
iHually  find  attached  to  conpocitiouofthisnature.  ^ 
■  The  two  last  pieces  on  our  list  are  in  the  easieHt  style ;  ne 
hne  Bees  Bone  quadrilles,  by  Alicia  Bennet,  of  a  superior  kind, 
but  in  the  variations  she  has  evidently  confined  honeif  to  the 
rimpleet  pamgei. 


IMheLakd,  or  Reium from  Slaoery— Optra  in  three  actt,  om. 
pated  Hemy  R.  BMop,  »jlA  trieetiwM  fnim  Zh^ardK^ 
BoieliSeu,  and  SffuM.  Xiooden  6<n)diBg,crAlninne,ftCe. 

We  hope  Mr.  Bishop  eateems  the  large  drafU  which  the  theatre 
makes  upon  his  imagination,  as  Rossini  is  said  to  speak  of  the 
art  of  composition^-sierely  as  an  agreeable  exercitation  of  his 
mind.  Itmoa^  however,  retDnin  a  donbtAil  point,  whether  the 
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•dtpUtianstrhkbarenow  SO  frequently  introduced  by  Mr  Bisbop 
xre  sacrifices  to  the  prevailing  taste — are  expressive  of  hie 
true  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  airs  selected,  or  are  escapes  from 
the  almost  inevitable  weariness  and  exhaustion  attending  so  much 
and  such  rapid  production.  Pi;i'tia[is  fame  of  oil  these  causes  may 
operate.  Ofllte  aduptatloiiH  the  most  piominent  is  the  line  song, 
"  Qaeslo  Sol,"  (Zinsarelli)  which  has  been  pleasingly  set  to  the 
Englisb  words — "  Ssieetl^o'ermy  senses  slcaling,"  one  of  the  most 
difScnlt  and  bazkrdoua  pasrages  expunged,  and,  upon  tbe  whole, 
weUfiOedwitii  an  English  drCBi,  rendering  ita very  uttroctireBDng. 
"  Aurora  eke  torgerai,"  "Riede  altoglio"  "  0  GuardaletV  acd- 
ifente,"  are  also  introduced  from  Rossini,  irilh  some  other  pieces 
of  even  greater  pretension,  to  display  the  ability  of  Mr.  Sinclair 
and  Miss  Paton.  "  Sir,  strnnger  turn,"  isalsoailuct,  (original)  to 
theaame  intent,  with  MissTree;  it  lias  a  good  deal  of  merit.  The 
commencement  certainly  callBUp"0/i<»/y/(iir,*' though  wc cannot 
find  out  where  the  resemblance  lies,  except  it  be  in  the  rhythm. 
In  this  are  some  stupendous  cadences,  which,  but  that  the  singer 
Must  have  inch  means  of  extraordinary  display,  and  the  ran  of 
the  groundlings  must  be  tickled,  good  taste  would  .^dly  see 
nnunred,  where  they  are  placed  in  the  score,  to  a'COBfliderable 
ditfance,  for  the  plaineraod  more  expressive  passages' written  Tor 
the  Hse  of  leas  amlutiom  executioners.  "  Lo  tcAeii  (Aensn  tktcend- 
Mg,"  a  duet  for  two  sopranos,  is  easy  and  melddioDB  at  the  cora- 
mencement,and  ending  withasomewhal  elaborate  passage.  "Julia 
told  me  wheu  vie  parted,"  is  a  harp  song,  simple  and  expressive. 
"Z)KpiRarftfngeofl,"a romance,  in  uhidi agreeable ^ul^^)cis1hl'on'n 
away  upon  words  which  nobody  willsing.  "7^i;^iiH:iiYiaj"iut reduces 
the  trio 'Totfjuitiy friends"  or  "OA  GuardaCe,"  willi  its  con  elusion. 
The  recitative  and  air"  Yc  silent  stars  is  a  declamatory  introduc- 
tion, with  B  Bootbing  melody,  more  within  the  compass  of  general 
riogen  thafi  perkape  aay  other  in  the  opera.  "  IAsfaiy  ''tit  the 
mgUfyigak"  is  a  dnuwtic  trio,  animated  andeifective,  the  latter 
movement  d^tendi^  a  good  deal  on  execution.  The  cadence  for 
three  voices  would  appear  to  our  sober  senses  most  lamentably  abr 
surd,  had  we  not  discoveied  thatMr.  Bishop,lired  of  these  excesses, 
rnmt  have  done  this  to  bringsuch  things  into  ridicule.  It  isindeedin 
a  fine  vein  of  ironry.  Pcrhapaif  he  had  written,  a-laDr.  BuU,a  ca- 
dean  in  forty  parts,  U  would  have  .boeiunoiie  ■triltingHmd  conlduot 
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have  been  more  namenilcal.   However  we  urewiDiDg  to  give  bi«a' 

credit  for  his  humour  as  it  etanda.  "Sfi/own  nathe  itle"  wenu  Ui 
lu  the  moat  popular  and  most  pleasing  song  in  the  opera,  and  will 
probably  reach  as  extensive  a  sale  such  things  attain.  Hours 
of  torrotB,"  is  the  "  Riede  al  toglio"  of  Rossini,  rendered  a  little 
more  plain  and  easy,  though  now  florid  and  difficult  enough  in  all 
conscience.  "■Awai/aithgrie/"iea,\sofromILoanm,  andbabravnra 
for  a  tenor.  ThefinalebMr.BiBbop'B"Go{ri/}CT-,^o,"reeoinpaaed, 
kiid  very  pretty  it  is.  Siwb  i>  tha  Etrnctara  of  this  opera,  whkh, 
though  it  coiitaiBBii<ilUn;Boatrlliiiig^orpopiiUrw*<£jr  tkesim- 
pHeity,"  or  "  Sweet  Bowie"  is  upon  a  level  wttb  hie  genentl  style. 


In  these  shades,  CanzoneUa,  bi/  Lindpainler,  adapted  to  onpnal 

words.    London     Chappvtland  Co. 
In  vain  hope's  brightest  colours  play,  an  Alsalian  Melody,  adt^tei 

to  original  Poetry.   London.    Chappell  and  Co. 
Oh  twine  thy  Oarlmd,  a  vuiody  anvKged  by  W.  H,  SaOKrtim, 

London.  Clmuiti  uid  Co. 
Somet  to  Beneoolatce,  comfottd  hy  Sammd  WMe,  Linidon. 

CleBWBli  and  Co. 
Ah nmU ItetniaAr^,  am^oted by  C Smith.  London. Powan, 
The  dM^UeTofLine^hyCharUtE.  Horn.  Dublin.  Willu. 

These  are  all  of  the  superior  doss  of  ballads,  that  is,  they  haTe 
melody  and  good  taste,  with  other  qualities  that  may  commend 
them  to  amateurs  ivho  desire  novelty.  The  Grst  three  are  princi- 
pally to  be  noticed  for  their  very  agreeable  and  expressive  themes. 
Mr.  Wehhe's  sonnet  m  vorj-  elegant,  and  if  is  moreover  to  be 
praised  fur  iLs  words,  which  have  none  of  the  fiilsome  amatory 
noDsense  that  marks  the  majority  of  our  songs.  It  is  truly  a 
moral  ballad,*  as  is  Mr.  Smith's.  Mr.  Horn's  has  more  pretm* 
sion  tlian  the  rent,  and  nay  be  well  attpported  by  a  fiae-toaed 
voice,  which  there  is  great  room  to  disp1^>— «>t  however  fn  mr- 
prislng  divisions,  bat  in  pnre  sustained  notes  ofexpre^on.  The 
accompaniment  at  the  same  time  is  singolar  and  ingenious. 

•  Wenuy  menlioa  that  Mr.  Collard's  aeiiei  of  noral  soags  has  been  com- 
pleted(lD  IS  Dnmbert)  In  a  manaer  to  i«oder  Oieta  mil  worttiy  tbe  atteatkn  ' 
B(tboR.eelrHM'friateeMc(bMA«tfaea>M«fpa-toi)sr<Mlfa. 
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iRiMUMce,  hy  Henrjf  R.  Biihop,  arranged  as  a  Rondo  for  Ike 

Piano  Forte,  with  an  Inlrodudion,  bjf  J.  B.  Cramer.  Iiondon. 

Ooulding,  D'Almainc,  Potter,  and  Co. 
Theme,  bg  Ilenri/  S.  Bishop,  arranged  at  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano 

Forte,withanIntToduclion,bffJ.B.Cramcr'  Xiondaii.  Oould- 

ing,  D'AliuBiac,  and  Co. 
FoKlasia,  for  the  Piano  Forte,  in  which  ii  introduced  the  admired 

Round  from  the  Hiilorical  Opera  of  Cortex,  by  J.  B.  Cramer. 

Londun.    Goulding  and  Co. 
Afarorite  Sisin  Air,  as  a  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte,  bif  J.  B. 

Cramer.    London.    Royal  llannanic  Institulion. 
Qa'en  pcnves-vous  ^  a  Fifteenth  Dhertimenlo,  for  the  Piano 

Forte,  by  J,  B.  Cramer    Liondon.    Paine  and  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Cramer  has  unqneationably  attained  great  repntation  aa  a 
compoKr  for  the  instromeiit  upon  which  he  to  eadaently  axoek. 
From  such  s  mind  as  well  uiroiii  those  of  ft  More  ordimry  mala- ' 
rial,  lighter  productiaiBt  viU  naturally  proMad ;  but  the  n»e 
indulgence  b  sot  allowed  to  bott,  for  tnm  the  atraog,  dfiedi  of 
atrength  ore  alw*^  expected,  and  indeed  when  the  competition 
aedcoUinan  of  talent  are  ■OcOBstaot,  itbehovea  mcfaninen  tofae 
exceedingly  guarded,  leet  he  loee  tn  hb  weakness  whoA  he  has 
gained  in  his  vigor.  We  should  say  from  the  speciment  before 
ut,  that  Mr.  Cramer  is  either  indifferent  or  too  secure  of  his  fame. 
They  are  not  however  deficient  in  much  of  the  grace  and  expres- 
sion which  cbaracterice  his  beat  works,  but  Ifaejr  are  for  the  moit 
part  wanting  in  strength,  imagination,  and  variety.  Had  we  seen 
bat  one  of  the  piece*,  the  bntasta  fbr  instance,  w«  should  have 
considered  it  bs  the  production  of  an  idle  and  careless  hour ;  but 
■o  mttny-repethion  beliM  aa  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  decided 
fidlores,  at  coning  fimn  Me.  Cramer,  although  they  mi^t  do  . 
honor  to  an  hnmblsr  nnee.  We  aevee  >aw  mora  etriklng  pvoeib 
ofn)aanerisB4iMetll]KMC<m|MM)ti<n»e3iliUiit,  pnrfienlnriy  the 
threeirst  The  toMtnMtira  ofeadi  of  them  conaMa  in  Mpeti- 
tioas  of  the  eul^ect  in  difermt  key*,  drrerelfied  by  &w  or  no 
cbangea  of  the  paseages  or  by  omameDt ;  the  modoUtion  generally 


abrupt,  and  the  themes  united  bjr  cadences,  chiefly  written  in 
triplets  and  arpeggios.  i 

Mr.  Cramer,  in  the  rantii.sjii,  hiis  cauf^lit  something  of  the  spirit 
of  hissubjnct,  which  is  "  high  funtustic." 

The  fautasia  and  Swiss  air  are  the  best,  particularly  the  intro-' 
dnciions  to  the  latter,  which  ia  very  superior  in  Btyle  and  expres- 
sion, and  makes  us  regret  more  strongly  that  the  mind  whioh  could  ' 
produce  bo  beautiful  a  compooition  should  ever  quit  sucb  delight- 
ful inutginiiigB. 

The  divertimento  is  merely  an  easy  lessoo,  and  assuch  sufficiently 
light  and  melodious. 


Count)/  Gui/  i  the  music  bi/  Wm.  Rooke. 

The  Eatt  Indian,  a  ballad,  by  Thotiua  Moore,  Esq. 

FarrteeU,  a  ballad;  Ike  teordi  by  Lord  Bt/Ton,  the  music  bj/ 

Ckarbs  Joint  AHaaod. 
Slmr  Aat  briagat  home  the  bee    long,  mriUen  by  Thomat  Camp- 

beB,  J^g.  cawgkMed  by  Hairj/ S,  BMop,   London.  Power. 

or  the  many  comporitionato  which  tke  challenge  of  the  Gtseat 
Unknown  has  given  rise,  Mr.  Rooho  (who  writes  himself  Pianisto 
to  the  Theatre  Royal  Dniry-Iaiii^,)  lias  proiiuceii  the  best.  He 
baa  indulged  a  more  poetical  vein  in  lilij  music  tbun  the  others 
who  have  coRtended  against  jVIr.  Iti^hop ;  but  still  we  think  no 
intmpretatiMHafficienlly  free  and  imaginative  Jias  yet  been  given 
to  tbe  words. 

*'Tie£ait  IiidiaH"iaan  adaptolion  ofanairof  MoUrt,  aot 
petli^  one  of  his  most  itriking. 

.Voni^  Blr.  Attwood's  ballad  is  agreeable  lud  vxprtame. 
Star  that  brlngettkome  tke  bee"  ianrydtgmt,  and  very  full 
of&miy  and  feeling.  There  is  much  in  the  melody,  ai^  more  in 
the  accompaniment,  which  is  varied  and  illustrative.  We  can 
but  perceive  in  thb  composition  the  Htiinulus  which. the  name  and 
talents  of  such  a  poet  aa  Mr.  Campbell  supply. 


SjteH  Ellen,  the  Maid  of  Ike  Mill;  Ibe  Miaie  iff  fV.  H.  Culler, 
Mh$.  Bar,  Oxon.   London.    Clemenll  aad  Co. 

The  Fatry'i  Song ;  TFordt  by  W.  F.  CoUard  /  Mutk  by  J.  G. 
Oraeff.   London.  Clenienti  and  Co. 

Tie  Harp  of  Bendemeer,  mriUeii-  Md  eompnted-  by  C.  Ari*y. 
London.  Foim*. 

Tfae  fint  is  a  ^tty  littte  ballad  ;  the  second  more  fanciful  and 
altogether  in  a  stronger  alyle,  and  it  is  enlivened  with  anillDBtta- 
tire  accompanimeuL  If  Mr.  Anley  be  the  author  of  the  air  to 
which  Mr.  Moore  has  given  the  title  of'TAe  meeting  oftte  water*" 
why  then  he  eompned  the  melody  at  iIib  bead  of  this  article.— 
Memory  is  very  treacherous  in  more  senses  than  one. 


ITALIAN  MUSIC. 

But  few  original  compositions  to  Italian  words  are  published  in 
tUsGonntry — the  many  which  issue  from  the  press  being-  trau- 
acripla  from  scores  printed  abroad.  /  tre  Geltomini,  canzonetta 
bfHt.  PioClattefcettlni,  and  another  by  Signor  Morroni,  are  bow- 
ereroflkofbrmerdeMription,  and  they  are  both  very  pleasing. 
Mr.  Cianchettini^  is  indeed  of  a  more  elegant  and  iiigh  character 
than  Signor  Morroui's,  which  is  lighter.  Pieloia  a  miei  lementiy 
a  cBvatina  by  W.  Clements,  of  Vienna,  written  expressly  for  Mad. 
Catalan!,  has  also  been  published  at  Dublin.  It  is  in  point  of 
fact  an  air  with  Tariations,  contuning  many  shewy  and  a  few 
really  difficult  passages. 

Messrs.  Bircball  and  Co.  bave  printed  four  of  the  most  admired 
pieces  from  Zelmine— "Cte  ndj,"  a  cavatina;  "  Riede  at  *oglio" 
aria;  " In  eiUui dl  gioia,"  dneitoi  and  "^A  m'iUiue,*' qnintetto. 
Theae  are  all  equal  to  the  general  mn  of  Roarini's  comporitiona, 
and  are  certainly  the  finest  parts  of  th«  opera,  and  with  the  dnet 
"  Perche  tni  guardi"  may  be  said  to  comprehend  a// that  will  be 
popular.  Messrs.  Cbappcll  and  Co.  are  publishing  the  foTonrite 
airs,  arranged  fur  the  harp  by  Bocbsa,  in  parts.  The  former  pub- 
lishen  have  also  put  forth  the  principal  pieces  in  Semiramide : — 
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I  TALI  A  R  MURIC. 


"  In  ii  boTbara  setagura,"  gnn  rondo,  (con  coro)  bravura  ;  "  E 
dunque  vera  audaee,  eccna  e  duetto,  very  effective ;  "Ebbenli 
^riKt,"  duetto,  requiring  much  execution ;  hai*'L*MuriOitrdir" 
Btereetto,  which,  ifwcllsung,  viU.  teti  in  the  theatrical  phrase. 
"■JiuHotHeglio"  a  comic  duet  for  a  bue  and  messo  soprano,  b  in 
Ronini's  best  manner. 

•We  are  itill  in  arrear  with  our  composera,  and  with  Boue  to 
whom  we  can  only  apologize  by  pointing  out  the  interest  of  the 
sntgects  which  occnpy  oar  present  Number.  It  will  be  Been  we 
haTe  nrtcBiad  itt  comp— a.  We  h<^  to  atoae  ftr  aw  caumeaB 
in  ftrtnre  artideBi 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


La  preeoiiaiSiCB  que  I'llaUe  k  obtenue  dua  I'art  4t  U  , 
Muuque,  u'l^t  pas  caDtMt£«;  .qoelle  ultra  cwb^  mi  pwa^B 
araornl  auUuilde  cflibiei  compo^teau?    Le  Couple  Gre-_ 
goire  Oitojf,  ■    •  . 

Sin, 

It  has  often  been  snid  lliat  "  Geiiiiti  \s  or  all  counlrios"— but; 
tbe  Contiaental  ivorld,  like  (ho  noble  historian  or  Italiun  niuiic, 
above  cited,  U  very  much  disposuU  to  treat  us  aller  the  fashion  in 
whicb  tre  have  been  de^ribed  by  onticiiL  Geographers,  and  so  f^, 
as.uiuical  geniut  at  least  is  concerned,  tbey  would  ei^clude  us 
fi'OQi  tbe  pale  of  tlieir  socielj,  sad  makt)  ub  indeed  "penilui  tolo- 
tb'vitiu  orb'e  Brilaimoi."  But,  Sir,  I  for  one  am  not  disposed  to 
submit  to  tbis  degradation— nt  least  not  without  a  fair  trial  and 
the  production  of  evidence.  If  after  Huch  a  hearing  my  unfortu- 
nate country  be  condemned  by  a  verdict  of  lier  peers — we  must 
submit  to  fate,  for  to  fkte  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  we  who  can  with, 
reason  booiit  so  much  capacity  in  many  lespect^  are^  in  one  sense 
at  l»st,  deelarMl  incapkble. 

The  writer  ofthe  letter  signed  "  Ah  EsmLisnHAH,"  inserted  in 
the  lifth  volume  of  your  Review,*  has  I  think  shewn  what  indeed 
can  scarcely  admit  of  dispute,  that  Engliiih  music  possesses  adeci-' 
ded  clinracter,  und  he  has  (raced  the  facts  in  our  natural  constitu- 
tion and  powers  from  which  that  character  is  derived.  lie  has 
done  something  more  than  this  ;  he  has  proved  that  in  the  early 
agc!s  of  music  and  composition,  properly  so  called,  our  cniinlry 
hept  equal  pace  with  the  nations  of  the  Coiitineut.  He  bos 
gone  on  to  demonstrate  that  we  have  always  bad  a  succession  tit 
composers  who  wrote  in  an  original  manner,  erenif  itba,admitted'.  ' 
that  (hey  gathered,  H  every  man  does  who  cultivates  an'ar^  some- 
thing from  the  progress  Drothenyaometliingfhim  (he  discovbries 
maileby  the  exertions  of  hindred  minds. 

•  Page  410.   .. , 
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Italy  has  Iho  reputation  ofbeing  the  mcwt  musical  country  in  the 
world — Germany  ncxt^  Frtuice*  next,  and  poor  England  the  least 
of  dvilized  Europe.  There  was  a  time  indeed,  and  that  not  very 
remote)  when  France  could  hardly  be  said  to  take  precedence  of 
England ;  but  now  it  b  otherwise.  Her  conservatory,  as  well  as 
those  of  Italy,  has  prodvced  great  men,  and  her  great  men  great 
worka.  They  are  putting  forth  at  this  moment  elementary  trea- 
tises, syBtematically  arranged,  that  will  perhaps  be  adopted  by 
other  nations.  Some  of  them  already  have  obtained  a  footing 
amongst  us.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  match  England  against 
the  world.  But,  Sir,  I  should  like  to  try  a  pamtiel  between 
England  and  Italy — the  country  hitherto  supposed  to  be  most 
fertile  of  eminent  musicians,  from  early  to  present  times.  It  will 
be  doing  something  to  bring  facts  and  dates  together,  for  although 
there  are  many  who  are  acquainted  with  the  names  and  characters 
of  the  great  musicians  that  have  dignified  their  art  and  done 
honour  to  their  respective  conntriea,  therfl  are  tbr  IbeUeve  who 
have  any  very  complete  or  exact  knowledge  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  musicians  of  each  particulBr  period.    Thus  a  vague  and 


*  A  modem  Ii'renc1iwnler,}iowem,place>  France  B.t  onetime be[ov  England. 
"  lionuesu,"  lays  M.  CuCil-Blizc,  "  repriinite  lei  Fraa^tus  conme  unc 
nation  inwniible  aux  chinDW  de  U  belle  milodie,  conno  us  Til  troupeau  dc 
brnteti,  deraiit  leqael  U  est  lautQe  de  tipandre  lei  periej ;  dans  scs  lEttns, 
dani  se%  romani,  dam  too  dicQootiilni  mAnie,  qoTD  icriiil  arcc  Ic  fiut  des 
diatiibesj  U  ^pulsa  coatre  enx  lea  d^ts  de  IHreale  at  da  saroame,  et  parte 
I'iigare  juqa'a  I'ootiaiai  &  pariut  ilnd  ds  m  adaiiniteuri,  Itousmu 
ne  doao»4-ll  pH  des  raeSTei  irricoNblet  de  ton  iwrfttitudc,  d'une  in. 
padtade  rfroltintcl  Je  conileiii  avec  hi  qoe  lei  Fran<^  de  cx  icmpj 
ntoaiMitid  omUle,  algoM,  ni  PexerdM  dallboaae  mudque;  je  conTiena 
qalb  tolent  det  baibuo,  et  TnOi  jottement  poorqwii  ils  sppUgdiroat  fa  Dei)6i 
duvOagel  Eowmhi,  laaddea  j^notaat,  denlt  I'esfiaier  trop  heareax  de 
nMooUrnnaBdltcibe  phvtgnanntqBelid,  vn  aodUalre  qni  pfU  Padmker, 
et  pteadn  la  pwJwrfflH  et  urn  ehuuoai  poor  de  la  nii^^.  II  derait  ts 
coetenfer  de  ilre  da  la  ballMrie  des  Fnnfids,  mals  noa  pas  la  leur  reprocber 
daremenf,  palsqua  cctle  baibirie  Stalt  U  seule  caoso  dc  scs  aucces.  Dana 
qod  p>y8|  dial  quel  coin  d«  I'Eorope  edt-ll  oca  porter  son  bagagc  musical  ! 
•or  quel  thiibe  eAt  H  pa  mottre  an  jour  on  ridicule  UTorton !  Elil-cc  cn 
Italie  ?  A.  Scarlatti,  Fergolese  n'^taient  plea,  maia  Jamelli  coianiaudail;  ^ 
an  people  de  liitnoaca.  Kn  Allemagne  ?  Huie,  te  Mozart  de  ce  tempa,  y 
UMt  retentir  lei  tbfltrei  par  dea  accord*  aoMi  aiUD^eai  ^  nTaai.  Ba 
Aagleterre  i  Oa  j  k^t  cacora  pletn  dea  KnTaoIit  de  KUntie  Hsitdel,  et  il 
ne  ttUtlt  riea  tnoloa  que  les  lalena  de  Forpom  poiv  Coasoler  de  eette  grande 
peite.  I^rtont  ApoUon  aialt  dei  aolria,  pHtaot  on  lacHfiaH  m  ittUMm 
6iea  de  Pbanaonie;  U  Fnoce  aeale  Inl  oppanttenEOie  arec optntttretfi  U 
pnlnante  butiiie  dei  pt^ngii^-{iu(tf- Afau  ill  b  CoffQittim. 
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genenl  ideft  bas  been  fomed  obA  dlliued,  but  I  nub  to  examine 
with  what  tierce  of  jnatiee  such  pre-emisence  has  beea  accorded. 
I  really  enter  upon  the  enquiry  with  very  unsettled  DotiDM  myself; 
but  as  Hume  is  said  to  have  declared  that  tka  best  way  to  under- 
stand a  anbject  h  to  write  upon  it,  so  I  hopein  Uie  cMtrso  of  my 
MK&fo  obtain  KdoHcrnmr  of  the  noldif&Mivoaa.  Ijpeiuw 
dm*  Bvdi  to  Aeir  fbrt  I  b^im  tk  AquisitiaM  iridi  bat  ftw 
Ooacenrad  Ofunogta^  anad  with  bo  prejodkiei.  I  shall  set  down 
what  1  find,  neither  altering  nor  disguuing  a  single  fact — and 
drawing  snch  conclaaions  only  aa  the  premises  diall  SQem  to  mo 
birly  to  warrant.  At  the  outset  however  I  must  grant  that  Italy 
is  greatly  and  properly  ipeBking  &r  more  musical  than  England. 
Ilut  it  is  not,  as  I  understand  the  question,  the  general  or  nui? er> 
reception  of  music  among  the  people  of  the  two  countries  that 
I  propose  to  discnss,  but  whether  there  be  any  eucb  aupremoey  in 
the  great  examples  a;  Italy  baa  been  allowed  to  boast.  She  has 
to  be  sure  mora  tban  one  Gapital  adianli^.  The  greatest  I  take 
tobetlieBnn'emldiKariol  oftbelovoof  naau,by  tbealdoftiw 
religion  of  Catholic  countries,  which  ftl»o  makea  the  art  a  part 
of  ^eedncatioBoftba  people  u  it  were.  By  Aese  oondHUsnot 
only  the  preposMssion  bat  the  knowledge  In  circulated  every 
where,  and  thus  the  natural  dlspoaition  for  music  which  the  cli- 
niate  is  considered  to  cherish  and  political  institutions  to  fkvour, 
are  improved  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Italy  ha9  aha 
always  had  an  opera— and  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
that  (next  to  ecclesiastical  compogition,  which  contains  the  moat 
sublime  productions  of  art)  dranialic  music  is  the  most  effective — 
the, meat  popular — must  excite  the  most  universal  attent ion  and 
del^bt^-ond  consequ«Dlly  t^nBieoofBr  the  greatest  share  of  rapu- 
tation  on  the  composer.  Tiom  this  source  of  fome,  although  En- 
gland cannot  be  said  to  have  bem  abeolntely  cut  oS,  yet  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  works  for  the  stage  has  been  indefinitely  lowered 
andabridged  by  the  want  of  n  legiiimate  musical  drama,  and  by  the 
law  state  of  the  national  taste.  Italy  principally  boasts  her  dra- 
matic composers.   England  has  even  yet  no  lyric  drama.* 

•  In  the  eariifst  Infrodactlon  ef  the  lyric  dnuaa  tn  the  Engliih  sti^i;,  per- 
haps, it  wjis  ninly  i)oDeorthe8ora<e{gD<GeorgeI.)  wilhtheotberlnitiltrloTs 
of  the  Rml  Acadamy  of  Mnste,  who  la  I7W  Mbscribed  5O,O0O£.'br  (lie 
ptupmeof^tiiiKIBapeta,  to  haie  teegmetoOe  IlalUa  theebe  as  to  flje 
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Anolber  disBd vantage  British  conipoeera  bavo  laboured  under, 
aod  it  bas  bnea  ono  of  tbc  most  severe  of  all  their  disadvantaites, 
is.  the  lai^uage.  Italian  19  par  excellence  the  language  of  musit^, 
not  alone  m  respect  of  the  qualities  which  render  it  th<!  best  for 
singlDg,  bat  also  because  it  is  universally  received  as  such,  and  aa 
apperUinin;  to  the  countiy  the  ino«t  'miiwefiKil7;ron«CBl.  For 
reOBODB  ttalian'tnuRO  baa  fi)uBd'ife!ivB.7  into  the  ordwatraB 
of  every  nation,'and  theatres  exprbsaly'fiM'  the  performaiiae  oC 
Italian  operas  have  been  erected  oil  over  Europe.  The  Goniposi' 
tione  of  no  other  country  have  enjoyed  the  same  privilc)^. 
Even  Haydn's  Creation  has  been  translated  lo  fit  it  for  English 
ears,  and  bis  caneoneta  w«re  written  both  to  Itoljoh  aud  io  En- 
glish poetry.  Mosatt's  grand  compontion  aic  aha  pnt  to  Italian 
words.   Thua  the  very  slight  and  limited  aequaintaDw  with  the 

best  cunple.  Dat  has  it  been  equally  vsisc  or  otch  fair  to  En^llfh  talent,  to 
Uvish  SDch  immense  sums  as  hare  been  annually  spent  up»ii  tlic  Kinji's  Thealru, 
while  nothiiiK  of  the  lame  nature  has  been  done  Id  aasisl  (he  niliirafion  and 
pn^reuor  an  Engliih  lyriE  dnima  ?  \Vhen  I  speak  in  <ho<>:  lemf,  I  allude 
of  course  to  the  suhscrlplions  of  the  nohility  aii[l  oihi  r  0]iulciit  persons  to  tile 
opera,  w  hich  has  had  noblemen  for  il«  ri,ii„is:r['-  lhhI  -ni^iii'iii  r-.  "t.ilii  tlic  Kn- 
glUh  iyric  ilmma  has  been  left  entirely  "ii!ir>Lit  -uch  (■\(r.i-;i''.i-.(:iiicr,  lo  make' 
its  own  iray  by  means  of  (he  body  ol  Uu:  jieojjli>.    Wliile      h.nl  iii  ilher  coui- 

— bn't'sincc  tie  hate  had  an  Ariic,  a  Shielil,  an.l  a  iU^hop— a  Hillinglon  ami  1 
Braham— a  Weicbsell,  and  a  I.indley,  atm  maltif  atiis — surely  it  would  re- 
dound to  the  hononr  of  our  nobility  to  hold  out  some  eiicouiagemi:iit  to  these 
our  eountrynieu  !  I  will  not  say  we  might  by  such  means  eclipse  Italy,  but  [ 
Hill  say  such  assistance  would  gtre  an  Impulse,  the  eflccts  of  which  are  likely 
to  bs  benefidot  beyond  all  posuUlity  of  raloutation.  And  Lwill  eren^  fur- 
ther, «nd  pronounce  that  tn  turn  the  whole  cuTrent  of  noble  patroDoge  iovards 
a  fcM^gn  theatre,  \t  >  disgrace  to  the  British  Biistocraey.  t  cnnCdenlly  be. 
Here  that  eren  were  a  far  less  snm  appropriated  to  the  establishment  and  encon- 
ragemenl of  an  English  Opera-bouse,  thau  is  laiishedat  the  King's  Theatre,  (he 
Uritish  public  might  enjoy  quite  as  line  a  musical  entertainment.  Seren  yeor^, 
under  judicious  management,  would  Jiccomplish  this  desirable  purpose.  As 
our  Ueatrei  are  eondocted  at  present,  the  same  pcrfeetion  cannot  b«  expecled. 
Tbenprentacyof  the  Italian  opera  arises  from  the  conccntr^tiouof  theatteiitkiii 
of  the  managers  and  performers  lo  a  single  obji'cl.  How  can  it  be  iuiagincd 
that  a  band  which  four  nights  out  of  sli  are  plaj  ing  in  a  coarse  manner,  eu- 
trhfit  tnncs,  in  (ho  midst  of  all  serts  of  noises  and  the  perfect  disregard  and 
contempt  of  the  audience,  sliould  assume  the  taste,  predsion,  and  excellence  ot 
ciecutlon  necessary  to  a  line  dramatic  perrarinance  ?  Or  how  should  on 
audience  prcscne  their  musical  tact  when  (heir  sensibilities  ore  roptored  and 
distracted  by  Messrs. Jones,  Knight,  Fawcclt,  Huley,Bnd  Liston,.ai  principal 
dramatis  penouai  in  »  musical  pie<:e  i  Nothing  can  be  well  more  absurd  than 
to  expect  to  rear  a  taste  for  the  lyric,  drama,  bUer  lot  dSicrimiaa.  Tbli  is 
"  JJunam  pyi/i  txiodfnijaii^re  quflwas"  with  a  itag/emeet. 
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Eag;liBh.tDii^uu  the  iobabitants  of  the  Continent  enjoy,  acta  as  n. 
oomplttte.probibitian  of  the  exportation,  ofour  miuic,  and  1  much: 
donMirhetlMrkii.EDgliakMng  waa'aver  aua^.at  any  public  pec- 
IbmiBnca  abroid  eanept  hf  a,'  native.  'It  is  quite  aatonishing  tor 
perciMva-h>ir  HUte  even  of  Huldel  wlinown,  except  in  'England^ 
TUl  ii.a.iiMMt  material  btt,  for  whilst  the  Italian  has  had  tba 
wli^e.oCciviliMd.  Europe  for  his  arena,  the  Engluhman  has  beeq 
rarcnmscribsd  by  the  aeoB  which  surround  his  own  islajid.. .  : 
I  Bhall'iHiir  pMceed  to  gire  a  list  of  Italian  and  English' com' 
poaers  of  principal  note,  with  the  dates  at  which  the]'  flourished — 
bagiranllf  itliOlteTer  as  low  down  as  that  date  whan  moaio  had  «e- 
cahwd  a  fima  snfficieatly  polished  to  be  agreeaUe  even  to  modent' 
ran  and  modem notioni.  Sfaonldil  go fiirtb«r:ba^I,mighl be 
sMOMd  of  af aotaog  fen  AfiHUttaB'irhichi  I  do  Iv^t  pro  few.  Mor»r 
o  w  yottr  eorRapandenl,  to  wbiK«  lettaf  1  Iwve  belbne  referred, 
haa  cleared  the  ground  fbr  mfe  dining  theTery  early^tages  of  com- 
position. 


Cf>Haaiqii 

..flDAviiliadii- 

1603 

..^ti;....i 

.  1730 

Ailegci  . 

16SS 

Sacshini .. 

...  di^o  .... 

.  17S5' 

^raAalU 

...  ditto  ...y 

,  .Anfossi  >.. 

;  175G, 

ScarUtti  A. .  ditto  .... 

1680, 

.  173! 

IG85 

PaisieUo  . 

..  ditto  ... 

.  1741 

MarceUo 

...  ditto  

im 

Zingarolli 

..  ditto  ... 

.  1752 

Durante 

  ditto  .... 

im 

CimaroEa  . 

.'.  ditto  ... 

.  ITjI 

Leo  .... 

 ditto  .... 

lS9i 

Guglielmi 

flourished  . 

.  1772 

GpJuppl. 

ditjto  .... 

IT03 

,  Most^.... 

. .  bam- ... 

.  1775 

Viilei  ... 

..f.  .diUo  ..... 

1705 

BianchliFr.  QonriBlied  . 

.  178^ 

JobbIII 

....  ditt9 

. 

Ferei  .... 

...ditto, ,.. 

.  1790 

Fie^iK  . 

Paar 

i..4itto  ... 

.:  1816 

Pergolm r.&mtvkiBi  . • 

.1730. 

i  JRMNlli 

ditto  ... 

.  1S2Q 

%t*t  «: 
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Purcell 

1^ 

Croft  .... 

.  fiourished  . 

.  1707 

Lock  .. 

..  nourished  .. 

1666 

Wcldon  . 

...  ditto  ... 

.  1708 

Blow 

ditto  .... 

1680 

Haydn 

.  1723 

Handel 

born,  IGSi— 

Arue  

.  1730 

fleurtriilEd  -17S0  to  .'. 

■  I7fiO 

.  1737 

Aldrich 

..  flourlaHed^'. 

,  1780 

Boyce..., 

,..  dittb  ;.. 

.  1760 

Ecclea  . 

1708 

Worgaii  . 

...  ditto  ... 

.1764 
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DibaLQ  flourisheu 

1766 

Danby  ... 

flouriihGd  ..  17B6 

BattialHU  . . .  ditto  . ,  ■ . 

1771 

.  ditto  ....  1788 

1775 

Btontee  ... 

.  ditto  ....  1791 

JjaiinorauigtOn  dnlo 

,  1775 

.  ditto  ....  1797 

SiniCa  J  <  0>  ■  CUIuT  , ,  . 

,  1775 

ditto  ....  1800 

Pax  to*  8.  ..  ditto  .... 

,  177B 

Callaolt  ... 

.  ditto  ....  181« 

PaxfonW.  .  ditto  .... 

,  1779 

.  dttta  ....  UM 

.  iita 

Honley  ... 

.  ditto  ....  18X1. 

Shield            ditto  .... 

.  1785 

.  ditto  ....  ias4 

I  have  conlincd  myself,  it  will  be  obaerved 

]  to  eampoHeni  of 

vocal  music  of  every  species,  and  to  the  moat  einincnt  nauct  alone, 
bom  th«  coosideralioii  that  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  present 
qltilB  matler  enough  for  n  sinj^le  essay — ond  from  the  rcBeclion 
tliat  neitker  Italy  nor  England  have  been  the  great  impaxivera  of 
inatraBMOts— «  praiae  btlongiiig  M  tin  Qttaaw,  moat  rape* 
dolly  to  Haydn  and  Honrt. 

me  little  of  the  mnrie  of  Italy  writlUl  In  the  sevente«ilh 
century  which  stitl  livea,  is  either  for  the  eburdioir  tteehanliw. 
The  &nioiu  Miierere  of  Allegri,  which  ia  perfbrmed  by  voicea 
only,  in  (he  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  dnring  the  Holy  Week, 
and  a  very  few  of  the  pieces  of  CBrissimi,  relished  by  the  learned 
alone,  are  all  (hat  can  be  said  to  be  hnown  previous  to  the  time 
when  XAckand  Purcell  flourished  amongst  us.  Dr.  Aldrich  haa 
preserved  some  of  CBrissimi's  motelta,  and  given  tfaem  an  En- 
glishdreaa;  and  Handel's  chorus,  "  ffeaTjJaeob''sQad"'wtAeti 
from  one  DPhb— **i%rate  jUiai  Itraet."*  Some  of  the  works  of 
Cesti,  his  sehidar,  hare  also  been  preserved.  Sbttdellaf  is  a 
nnuddair  of  greater  note,  and  to  eUtbeae  onrPureeH  issaid  to 
have  been  indebted  ibrhinls.  Ibtthew'Iiock  'la  sUted  to  bore 
Imitated  the  French  nmraciaiu,  Ctunbert  on^  lioUi ;  and  if  these 
allegationa  be  tmo  (and  they  come  from  a  good  jHdge,  Dr.  Bur- 
ney))  wa  mnet  admit  that  our  Englnh  claim*  to  origiDality  an 

•  Bit  JohnHiwhini'  History,  tol.  4,  page  03. 

■f  For  the  interesting  story  of  Stradella  see  Musical  ReTicw,'  Vol.  1,  p.490. 

%  Dr.  Bumcy  may  perhaps  be.  Hght  in  aiiributing  somelhins  oTa  flmlUrity 
•C  manner  in  this  work  to  the  compositjons  of  Cambert  aniT  Ldi,lnit  the 
nm  oC  the  idea)  hu  been  tiara  cleoily  traced  by  the  research  of  Bfr. 
bbbaid  Chuk,  of  bit  M^ly-s  Qwpel  Hoyal.— j'tic  Siuneal  Riicim,  voL  4, 
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shakeD.  But,  taking  iatetnal  evidence  (or  my  guide,  I  should  in 
»o  instance  insist  more  Btreuuouslj  oii  tbe  dsinu  of  my  conntrjx 
meD,  tkui  OK  Umm  lidght  emnples  ot  our  early  genius.  tUnta 
me  pr^tgated  wiA  avA  ragidi^  and  tha  fUu^  of  tboaght 
wbidCoaiMet  ine  tUng  witb  another  aie  aa  nunnte,  tluitit  it 
often  diCcnU  to  detect  tbeaeramifieallaai.  Bat  in  wmkaDiwetf 
originaUt  J  k  deteniued  by  a  certain  indewrible  flow,  oontioMityt 
and  Btnngdi,  wUcb  at  mice  decide  the  fiwt  in  tbe  mind 
the  axanuDar.  All  0mm  «[utities  I  think  1  percave  in  Look  and 
Pnreell^  and  I  ahaald  no  more  accuse  them  of  that  speciei  of 
imitation  which  enti  off  an  author  iroin  the  claim  or  ortgtml 
thinking  than  I  ebonld  of  imputing  plagiarisoi  to  Scott,  Lord 
Byton,  or  Moor*.  These  poeta  are  tinctured  with  the  tBrion 
learning  of  various  reading — nay  the  Great  Unknown  may  be 
easOy  tradced  to  eertain  well^hRown  deposittviee  both  of  ftct 
and  description.  But  who  would  dare  to  impute  these  thtngs  an 
detracting  from  their  original  tone  of  thinking  I  I  contflnd  then 
fearlessly  that  Lock  and  Pnrcell  may  be  placed  against  the  eom- 
poaereof  Italy  in theirtima,  nndl  question  whetbersuchconsideiv 
able  portions  of  the  ItaUanwriten  of  4air  age' still  lira,  Wtdars 
■till  H  much  smg  in  ehurd^  ^Matrs,  and  dkKoibn,  in  Italy,  as 
there  are  of  Lock  and  PnToell  in  En^nd.  "ndsaffiMdsone  test, 
at  least,  of  ability,  and  of  the  vitality  of  their  talents. 
The  successor  to  thetie  great  nantes  was  Handel — 
"  Giant  Haudet  with  his  hundred  hands." 
Though  not  a  native  of  our  country,  he  can  hardly  be  denied  tn 
as.'  Handel  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  certainly  completed  his  musical  education.  But 
those  of  his  eompositicHis  which  have  lived  are  written  to  Englidi 
word*,  and  mn  precbely  adapted  to  those  calm  Mid  sober  habits 
of  drawkg  pleBUM  as  maeh  from  refledion  as  from  muation, 
wUch  your  cotrespondent  **  An 'EvoMsmiAn"  has  jusdy  traced 
out  as  the  foundations  and  chatacteristics  of  the  music  of  this 
country.  If  the  French  have  any  title  to  Lulli,  who  was  born  at 
Florence,  and  to  Gluck,  who  was  horn  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  whom  they  yet  esteem  to  be  the  founders  and  formers  of 
Aeir  dnunntio  niudc^  mmay  certmilydun  Handel  for  our  own 
on  the  rams  groundr-4atnralintion,  Iiulli  and  Gluck  wrote 
iperas  tot  Fruwe ;  Hand^  inots  ontorios  fat  England.  The 
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taste  of  the  compiMera  and  the  oation  uwho  inierH  ovcn,  tliut  like 
the  bright  haea  which  are  wen  to  shine  from  silks  that  are  intar- 
miiced,  we  cannot  discoonect  the' one  ftoin  the  olher  or  ooncova 
them  to  have  a  separate  exiiteiMe..  The  dramitie  wrUera  of 
Fninee,  it  is  true,  would  havefband  en  apin  cbeiriien', 'hat  th« 
Ontario nu^  be alDOstaaidtd  Wpeoalinr  to  Engjoad,  for 'm  do 
mlier  piece  baa  it  fionrUiBd  .lo-wid^^  so'  mablj^  or  ifi  loflg. 
Handel  vat  not  the  invetltor  of  die  wutorio  -any  more  tlum-  Lnlli 
and  Gluck  of  the  opeifa,  but  I  have  no  dou1>t  it  is  owing  to  tlie 
congeniality  of  our  constitutional  .  temperament  that  Handel's 
geniusexpanded  itself  in  the  production  of  those  aublime  compo- 
aitions  to  which  he  has  affixed  that  titles  and'  which  have  giveo 
immortality  to  his  name.  He  sowed  the  seed,  but  it  was  our  soil 
that  gave  it  nurture  and  a  life  everlasting. 
.  If  then  we  collate  the  music  4^  Uandel  that  stiU  lives,  with  that 
ofthecompeatoaofltitlf,  where  does  tbti  ktter  stasd  inlhepotaT 
puBOK'  Hude3iwybQ'SBUtobMefloiirialfedinMn'1790,wtiea 
he  wrote  his,  first  oiatorio  ot  -Euheri  to  J7fil,  iwlien  Us  last, 
Jeplka  and  Time  and  Trulh,  were  produced.  Thflt  particular 
period  was,  it  is  true,  very  barren  of  celebrated  composers  in 
Italy,  but  were  we  to  lake  the  whole  series  of  writers,  Ironi  Ca- 
risaimi  to  1751,  weshouldoot,  l  am  quite  convinced,  findthatao 
many  of  all  their  productions  put  together  are  porforrocd  as  of 
Haodel  at  this  time.  And  should  it  be  pleaded  that  one  cause 
is  the  paucity  of  great  English  writers  since  Handel,  1  deny  the 
bet.  .Lock's  trnmato.  Macbeth,  and  much  of  I'urcel),  still  Uve[ 
nor  dan- the  grandeur  Vtd sublimity  of  Handel  eclipse  their  worlfi. 
TIttsongfl  iaArtaxexxef  still  keep  their  place,  both  upon.tiiie, 
Blage  and  is  the  or^^atrs,  and  yet  Shield,  gtorace*  uuL  Biabop,' 
hBV«deliif[ed)Mrtb.vith«Hepemtioniof'gi«Btid)i}itr., '..  . 
.  The  boohs  oif  the  Concert  of  AntjoBit,  lH[u^  I  jsi^cwy*,  Sir,, 
EUmish  one  test  oftbe  truth  of.this  comptufatu  j  for  the.idir«otOn 
of  that  admirable  institution*  must  naturally  be  aluuous.ito  bring 

*  Georqe  III.  wag  pu^ooately  fond  or  maatc,  bnt  cerlaiiil)'  prrjudicci]  in 
■  fcTDUr  otllaiidel,  and  too  eiclusitely  altuchcd  to  his  work?— i  rensurc  Hhich 
mast  be  lighlpned  by  the  recnllection  of  tbe  sublimity  anA  si'ii-rll}  of  (kip, 
whiob  giTe  birth  totb«  predilection.  The  Monarch  iitvci  '*\<i\t  in  health 
niiased  atlending  the  Antieat  Concert  GioncE  iV.  »  not  only  foud  of 
Diusic,  bat  a  fine  judge  of  varioui  styles.  Mc  \as  a.  banil  o(  uticijuiiltcd  e\~ 
ceUmce.'  He  buniitula'CMUtutiyj'haw  b^peotiUthat  he  has  never  but 


fitnntrd  and  preserve  ns  much  of  aiitieiil  lore  as  possible,  ami  their 
ovrn  researches  have  been  assisted  by  men  of  no  snialt  musical 
erudition — Mr.  BnrUeman  and  Mr.  Grealorex  for  instance.  How 
very  few  are  the  pieces  from  llie  Italian  masters  in  their  bills, 
compared  with  Eogltsh,  yet  they  do  not  reject  foreign  muaie,  but 
ran  through  the  wliolfl  range.*  1  Icdow  it  baa  been  ol^ected'that 
tb^  btLve  not  done  nil  that  could  be  done  in  the  selection  of  pieces 
of  THrions  grandeur.  But  I  cannot  consider  this  charge  to  be 
well  grounded,  and  if  it  even  can  be  supported,  it  doea  not  abw- 
Intely  imply  any  xupuriority  in  foreign  composers,  for  I  conceive 
the  Englitih  ivonld  furnish  an  equal  quantity  of  besutiea  not 
generally  known.  Again,  Sir,  look  lo  ihe  lists  of  cathedral  ser- 
vices which  your  correspondent  X.  A.  P.  has  begun  to  collect.' 
See  what  a  noble  store  they  present!  Wilt  the  masH-inuaic  of 
Italy  he  found  to  contain  more  beautiful  or  more  inunartal  spe- 
cimens I  Tlie  question  is  too  wide,  perhaps,  to  admit  a  positive 
answer,  but  atany  rate  tie  eeelesiasticBl  cumpoaitions  we  have 
ore  snSciently  numerous  and  sufficiently  good  to  save  us  from  tha 
obscurity  which  has  too  long  been  cost  over  ns. 
.  In  strict  order  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  come  to  our  dramatieniuue, 
but  I  muat  first  bring  to  view  tlie  host  ofglee  writers  who  range 
on  our  side,  and  I  Qalter  myself  that  not  even  an  utlempt  will  be 
made  to  controvert  our  claim  to  supremacy  in  this  very  delightful 
species  of  composition,  Luca  Marenzio,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Italian  madrlgatiats,  has  pieces  which  still  live  ;  hut  so  do 
Ijioac  of  Morley,  Weelkcs,  and  Wilbyc,  and  the  olhcr  autlioni  of 
the  Triumphs  ofOrinna.  It  would  be  ditTicult  perhaps  to  decide 
to  which  the  palm  belongs.    But  aliiiu:it  ever  since  their  age, 

cace  ameared  it  the  flnert  caiicerttii  his  domiiiioiii?  It  has  been  slalcd 
(Musical  Re>leiT,Tol.4,iiage3H)),  that  "Ihc  King  has  declared  to  some  of 
the  piindpat  ringera  that  bti  tailc  in  music  a  daily  jawing  marc  like  that  of 
his  poor  rather,"  and  I  caa  confirni  the  (act,  on  llie  authority  of  tlw  pcrsau  to 
nhom  it  was  tsiA,  lib  Hajpity's  praclire  hoWL'icr  docs  iial  ijuile  kee|i  pace 
vith  this  dccUralion — whirh  \s  perhi|>s  to  be  tahiMi,  like  mOit  of  such  tiling, 
withaa  dlowance  tor  "misting  circunutuices."  "  When  I  said  I  would  die 
a  tulchelor,"  Mliloquixei  Bentdkk,  "  1  thought  I  bhould  ncTcr  lite  to  be 
married." 

•  The  first  Stc  books  of  1823  are  laying  btforc  iiic;  (he  Arclll^is^op  of 
York,  the  Euls  of  Uiralcy,  Derby,  and  I-'M-teicue,  were  ieicrally  directors 
of  the  Kparata  nights.  There  were  seventy-six  piecc!i  dune,  (taking  scenes  ss 
one  piece) — Bftyi^  were  by  English  cooiposers,  thirCy-liie  of  which  were 
from  Handel,  anil  twea^  finm  oU  Oit  fbceign  msten — locol  and  instnunenbd. 
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liardly  any  tiling  of  Italian  production  in  the  same  npecies  hast 
risen  to  much  or  long-con  tinned  admiration,  irhilst  almost  all  of 
that  Bge  have  Bunk  into  ohljviori,  ur  if  not  quite  forg;otteD,  are 
never  beard.  If  madi  i^cits  deserve  to  be  called  the  muaic  of  a 
former  and  an  early  time,  when  there  was  acftrcely  any  thing  else  to 
come  in  competitibn  with  them,  if  the  Italiau  preeedad  ualittle 
in  their  inTention  uid  applicatian,  we  bsve  siMtt  Miply  eoapcB- 
sated  these  claims  by  the  number,  variety,  and  excelleoee  of  cnr 
part-aongB,  and  by  (he  evidence  whichis  afforded  of  these  their 
qualities,  in  the  rank  and  duration  they  have  maintained  againit 
or  by  the  side  of  all  the  beaaty  and  diversity  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  modem  genius  and  modern  art.*  Can  any  Italian  pieces 
be  cited  that  will  live  as  long  and  be  heard  with  as  much  pleasure 
in  Italy  as  Webbe's  "  fVken  minds  breathe  soft,"  or  "  Saiftlif fiom 
Ihe  mOHntain'i  brow,"  or  as  Callcott's  "Peace  to  the  touU  of  the 
AeroM,"  and  Horsky's  " By  Celta't  arbour  "  in  England — not  to 
mention  the  myriads  of  rimilar  irorks  that  preceded  or  were  ton- 
temporoneoua  with  them,  of  great,  though  not  so  great  merit  t  I 
think  I  might  undertake  to  challenge  those  most  conversant  with 
the  music  of  Italy  to  parallel  such  pieces  with  me,  piece  for  piece, 
and  I  should  be  quite  fearless  as  to  the  issue. 

1  have  thus  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  in  the  chnrch,  tlie 
orchestra,  and  the  chamber,  England  can  boast  of  composore  who 
Atirly  equal  if  npt  outvie  the  Italian  Bcfaools.  And  I  must  now 
come  to  the  music  of  the  theatre,  which  I  must  admit  is  our  weakest 
part,  imt  still  I  hope  not  to  leave  our  dramatk  writers  at  nich  an 
imnwaMmUe  distance  as  they  ore  bnt  too  oftoa  conridered  to 
stand  beUndtboeeof  Ita^. 

The  state  of  the  English  musical  dnuna  has  been  often  very 
'  comprehensively  and  very  justly  treated  in  the  pages  of  your 
Review.  And  it  is  not  only  disgraceful  to  the  Dati6nal  taste,  but 
it  operates  exceedingly  against  the  dramatic  compoaer.  For 
although  insulated  alr^  froiii  both  the  operas  of  Italy  and  England 
are  the  subjects  of  comparison,  yet  who  can  tell  how  much  the 
sensibility  of  the  Italian  composer  is  excited  by  the  continnal  tow 
of  musical  thought  which  the  regularity  of  the  Italian  lyric  drama 
insptm  and  allows,  or  how  much  tbe  feelings  of  the  English 


•  See  Hnrinl  Rntew,  nL  H.  p.  107. 
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musician  are  lowered  and  deadened  hy  th«  want  of  siicji  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  parts  of  his  subject  as  the  Italian  opera  adinila,  and 
which  the  English  rejects.  We  can  be  said  to  have  no  recitative, 
nor  indeed  have  we  any  lyric  dramatic  poetry — that  is  to  say,  we 
have  no  dramas  like  those  of  Melastasio,  modelled  for  the  stage, 
vberoUuHntimenti  and  pawions  are  divided,  withaviev  tojurt 
miirioal  exprearion— where  Bounding  words  are  salaoted— where, 
in  ahort,  the  relations  of  poetry,  music,  and  effect  are  studied  and 
adjasted.  If  it  be  objected,  that  since  the  time  of  Metaatasio 
Italy  has  been  sa  barren  of  genuine  lyric  poets  as  England,  I 
cannot  deny  the  fact ;  but  it  has  a  great  elevation  in  the  lan- 
guage itself,  so  fitted  for  music  and  singing,  and  in  the  arrange^ 
ment  and  contljiuity,  which  arc  not  wanting.  The  advantage  on  the 
side  uf  Itnly  ivill  be  found  to  be  not  only  in  the  deep  passion  of  the 
dramatic  feelings,  but  more  especially  in  the  facilities  for  icomio 
concerted  pieces,  which  the  It^ian  ton^e  allows,  and  in  the  Ug^t 
and  melodious  and  .forceful  structure  of  their  ^ra  anddtiete— « 
apeciea  to  which  the  English  are  almost  entire  stnuigera.  Our 
musical  comic  pieces  arc,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  but  too 
generally  vulvar  to  incredible  and  a  must  disgraceful  cxceaa, 
and  all  the  nltempts  1  remember  to  have  been  made,  either  to 
adapt  a  comic  Italian  Unale  to  English  words,  or  to  make  one, 
have  been  absolute  failures.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  decide  whe- 
ther this  be  the  fault  of  our  consonants,  or  attributable  to  the 
negligence  of  our  playwrights.  I  think,  as  in  most  cases,  some 
blame  attaches  to  both. 

The  last  ceDtnij  was  the  folAea  age  of  Italiaa  Ijlie-dnnatie' 
writing,  and  the  latter  portiiHi  was  even  more  distinguished  than 
the  firat.  I%e  opwas  of  Galnp^*  aid -Vinci  m^-  homrer,  u 

'  BddMBTo  Ciilap(d  wu  boro  tn  1703,  b  the  bland  ef  Bonmo^  iHastad 
alwat  d^t  leagues  from  Venice,  and  from  thit  place  be  wu  also  nuied  Bo. 
ranello.  Galuppi  wu  a  disciple  of  Lotti,  and  like  all  other  mau  «be  are 
tormeA  by  nature  Ibr  artitti,  he  give  eirly  promUe  of  Kb  fntare  greatnea. 
Sorcrif  had  he  attdaed  the  age  of  manhood,  when  he  produced  the  open  of 
"GBamiarioali,"  wUcIu  bowerer,  wu  not  well raceiiBd  ^  the  public;  bat 
by  thii  fiulare  he  woi  itWaUtsd  ti>  greater  eieifloM.  He  saw  <b  errdfs 
iotewUdthehadlUIen,  uidwuthMrabtcdfaihlseowM.  ^nmiUtmtt.' 
neat  the  propen  of  the  yinag  compaM  waa  u  csiUiMitifain^  Be- 
oompoMd  ncceadfely  other  opetsi  on  leMtag  the  cuumialariB  «Khe  "Jmeth 
rttdiB,"  iai>luchbGtiadstadlM,atidhbeomputtlanadIaplB7adunwhlam-i 
big  u  Ingenidty.  He  wu  eet  mlf  tsugU  hy  the  manageia  of  the  tbsatMs.of 
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enlirdy  oxtinct  as  PuitpU's  songs  in  The  Indian  Queen,  or  X\ie 
TffTannit  Love.  Nay,  Lock's  imimc  in  Machi-lh  xlill  lives, 
while  allthellHlion  oi  icras  ofthe  same  age  are  forsntlcit,  except 
by  name.  This  indeed  is  the  effect  ofthe  identity  that  subsists 
between  Shakspcare's  sublime  mHchinery  and  Lock's  ftinlastic 
melodiw.     Tiicy  live,  brcuii^c  boll,  airs  and  chorii.i.'.-i  arc  ao 


Venice  and  Italy,  |»,t  i-TCn  by  lliosc  of  Iho  most  distinl  counlrif^s.  A  sliort 
titne  only  elapsed  before  he  became  Diaiter  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark,  orfianiit 
to  Hfenl  c^HKhe^  (far  bo  wm  one  of  the  Gnett  plajen  tX  hli  time)  and  b  bts 
turn,  nuiterofthttCMuernUoTy  which  he  htdanly  ftriiortttme  left  w  a  scholar. 

Endowed  with  tha  richest  and  most  brilliant  imoginslion,  it  Is  less  by 
pnri^ of  style  Ihui  by  originality  that  this  coiiipowr  has  succffileil  in  e^tibllsh. 
iiig  his  BiilTersal  and  well  mHrctcii  reputation.  He  posses>«l  ai  much  ft-rlilily 
as  no?eIty  of  idcaa,  and  whllil  a  crowd  o[  comiHWcts  •(■"■  at  this  |icrioii  slrluirig 
eagerly  to  outiie  each  oilier  in  all  (Kat  itas  Ijrilliaiil  and  cimri^i'llc  in  llicir  art, 
it  was  aslonishicig  lo  see  Gaiu|i|ii  turpaising  them  all  In  what  the  (lublic  likc« 
best,  noiclly.  Many  anlhors  of  all  kliidi  have  mantfisted  in  Ihdr  liics  a  Tory 
ditjercnt  character  to  that  displajed  in  their  writings.  Molicrc,  w  gnj,  to  in- 
finitely amttiingin  liis  comcdiea,  was  lilent,  and  bis  maniien  might  haie  leenicd 
more  luilabie  to  a  tragic  poet ;  he  possessed  neither  mirth  nor  pleamntry. 
Ualuppi,  however,  was  in  his  own  characlur  eiery  thing  that  he  itceined  in  his 
com  positions,  thai  is  to  lav,  he  u.isfiill  uf  ii>.idry,  ^lUiij--  rlnvifiLl,  and  alwayj 
agreeable.  AlthoOijU  |ioi\ciscil  nf  a  iiobic  and  conunar'idin^  countenance,  ho 
maintained  this  sociable  hunuiur  to  a  lerv  aclsjnced  He  had  passed  hi) 

sixlielh  year  when  lie  was  called  to  ^t.  I'eteriburgh,  mi  tlie  UM,  of  hit  repn- 
tation,  and  he  Iheie  juhtilicd  ail  that  had  been  s^iid  .it  him.    .\i  iliis  age  he 

they  displayed  all  his  early  energy.  On  bis  arrival  in  Itu.-hia  he  roni|Ki»d 
"  Union,"  and  when  lie  quitted  i(,  "  Iphigenic  en  T'liinilc,"  m  Inch  ojieras 
arc  considered  amongst  his  most  beautiful  work;,  alllmugh  they  arc  Iragie. 
Age  appears  to  have  increasod  raflicr  lhaii  diminished  liis  taleiilJ,  and  it  could 
not  be  perceived  that  they  decayed,  eveii,»hcn  the  frame  which  inclosed  Ihi'm 
was  ailranciHg  rapidly  tottarrts  its  dissolution.  'I'he  eluge  of  thi*  composer, 
with  a  list  of  the  ope  ras,  which  amounted  lo  more  than  fifty,  may  bp  rauu<l  in 
the  French  Uislorian  of  Music,  Labordc.  He  say], "  Natunvgdvc  etcry  thing 
to  Bnrwiello.  Equally  hlled  for  every  species  of  cuniposilion,  he  has  treated 
both  serions  and  comic,  as  well  as  sacred  music,  with  a  marked  superiority. 
An' enchindng  naivete  and  perfect  ease  reign  throughout  his  music,  uiiich 
nmler  U  quite  M  agreeable  to  the  million  as  it  is  adniirahie  iii  the  eyei  of 
.  omnmsKnrs.  The  richnus  of  his  accompaniment  has  gained  many  imitators, 
but  (here  is  more  than  one  amonpt  (bem  -who  bavo  sabstitated  noiee  for  faar- 
nwnj,  and  the  abuse  of  soand  (or  thai  judidoai  applicatioa  of  it  which  one  vt  . 
the  most  ieanud  and  ingenioits  of  compoters  always  knew  bowto  make. 

Galoppi  was  visited  by  Uoctor  Bnrne^  in  1770,  and  ii  described  by  him  as 
bdng  then  full  of  activity  and  ima|jnatian,  and  n  giving  the  Iblkiwing  adn& 
rabla  and  concise  dehnition  of  goml  rauic,  irtdclihanw  eDMMedin<*Vag- 
beua,  cbirzezza  e  buona  modulatione."  lie  died  in  1785,  leafing  a  nune- 
jan  and  optdent  family. 

For  M  accMDt  of  yioA  Kc  Miuical  Berie<r,  foU  S,  pag^  W 
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practically  cbntuderidic  that  they  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  (here- 
fore  their  intrinsic  merits  are  their  preacrvatives. 

I  can  but  admit,  that  froni'the  time  of  PurccU  to  Arne  there  is  a 
complete  htatiiK  in  the  history  of  English  dramatic  mueic,  and  (his 
loo  was  the  age  when  Porpora,  Leo,  Scarlatti,  Galuppi,  Vinci, 
and  Jorocll:  flourished.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  (hinhing,  that 
our  deficiency  is  not  esaignablo  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  (o  the 
want  of  en  eon  ra  gem  en  t.  The  English  cmild  then  be  said  to  have 
even  lc8S  taste  for  opera  than  at  present,  deficient  as  ive  still  are. 
I  yield,  however,  ccnnpletely  and  ii  n  reserve  if  I  y  to  the  Italians 
during  (his  period,  and  I  refer  those  iifyoiir  renders  vrlio  may  wish 
to  examine  a  little  further  into  causes,  to  the  Review  of  Mr. 
Bbhop'i  Operas,  at  page  1S8  of  yoar  First  Voluaie,  where  the 
fluti  are  stated  and  dbKOMedstflome  length.  . 

Ame  was  the  composer  ofnear  thirty  pieces,  uniotArlaxerxet, 
the  only  legitimate  opera  ourstagecan  boast.  Now,Sir,  I  woold 
ask,  does  (he  music  of  any  Italian  drama,  written  at  the  same  time, 
exhibit  more  traits  of  elegance  than  the  songs  of  Artaserxes? 
Does  it  live  with  more  real  popularity  attached  to  it  in  the  country 
of  it*  production  than  Artaxerxet  enjoys  in  England!  If  .not, 
why  then  we  hare  had  at  least  one  Eng^bnan  and  one>opers 
which  can  vie  with  the  children  ofthe great"  nurseofart."  One 
such  instance  proves  a  great  deal  for  my  argument,  since  I  cannot 
admit  that  ourcomposer!)  are  incapable,  because  the  love  of  opera 
was  not  so  universal — had  not  so  thoroughly  permeated  society  in 
England  ai  in  Italy  at  that  period.  The  want  ofscnsibility  tothe 
charms  of  music,  or  of  apprehension,  or  of  taste  in  the  people  gene- 
rally, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  genius  ofthe  composers  indivi- 
dually. I  esteem  such  a  circumstance  to  be  rather  honourable  in 
the  compariaon  I  have  endeavoured  to  maintain,  becanae  even 
under  themastunfhvaarabie  iaflnenee,  English  geniua  devakifKd 
■nd  manifbsted  its  powen.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  deoHm- 
Btrale  my  position  than  history  of  Ante,  given  in  the  Review  to 
which  I  have  just  reffarred.  SVom  this  period  to  the  preaent  day 
I  encounter  the  giants  of  die  Italian  theatre.  Picdni,  Pergoleri, 
Sarti,  Sacchini,  Paisietlo,  end  Cimarosa,  to  mention  none  ofthe 
rett,  BOW  flonriihed.  In  the  mean  while,  we  have  had  our 
Unlt^,  our  Shield,  and  our  Storace.  Shield  is  a  great  man, 
original,  and  what  is  as  puch  to  uy  purpose,  English-  Tuking 
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inlo  Gonnideraliun  the  temperament  uf  our  countrymen,  and  the 
ocUptation  of  the  work  to  their  natural  co&atitution  and  tbeir 
nuHiGKl  progresNOB,  I  kaoir  aot  whers  tofind  a  more  oni^neor 
nwrobeuitifalprodBetwii  of  UleBttban  Ratina.  The  amiic  of 
thu  operetta  eertainly  baa  not  Ae  riaratioiif  lor  Ike  briUiaacr, 
nor  the  force  of  II  Malrimoaio  aegntai  but  it  breathw  a  fteib- 
iMM  and  a  parity  tliat  is  quite  aeGaptivadi^t  it  Au  adody  and 
nmplicit;;  itbasfeeliDgandexpreiHTeneat.  I  whollj  agrve  with 
tlie  reviewer  in  all  that  he  baa  aaid."  Here  tbea  a«;Bin,  if  wo 
cannot  vie  with  th«  Italians  in  quantity,  (though  Shield  composed 
many  works)  we  are  not  so  vastly  inferior  in  quality — scarcely 
indeed  at  all,  I  should  say,  if  a  &ir  allowance  be  granted  us  for 
the  superiority  of  means  end  atimuliu  a  regular  amiiral  •  draaa 
affords  the  composer.  The  fault  lies  priBapallyinthebeckward- 
nesi  of  the  age  aod  the  people. 

Storace  was  a  man  of  unqueetioiiabh  gcsius,  bnt  ho  tBtroduced 
more  tban  be  iuTeated,  being  eontenled  nUber  to  strive  to  create 
agbod  tutethan to  write  original  mnnc.  Perimps  ho  saw  the 
rock  on  which  his  predecessors  were  shattered.  Yet  he  did  mucb, 
and  what  he  did  was  excellent  in  kind.  Again — I  need  only  refer 
to  the  character  given  of  him  in  the  article  on  Bishop's  operas. 

From  this  date  the  glimpses  of  talent  were  but  pBrtial  (iU 
Bishop  appeared — he  wlio  has  "  swallowed  all  the  rest" — for 
upon  him  the  only  theatre  thatcan  be  said  to  have  been  successful 
in  the  production  of  opera,  has  now  for  many  years  entirely 
Mliod. 

TbecMUinmtof  Ennqte,  dvring  neuly,  not  qaite  the  bum 
period)  has  had  Rossini  for  an  idol.  So  much  hu  been  lately 
written  concerning  his  merits,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  throw  any 
new  light  upon  them.  lie  is  unquestionably  a  composer  of  very 
creative  fkncy,  of  strong  sensibility,  great  vivacity,  bold  and  hardy 
in  the  pursuit  of  effects,  and  sufficiently  learned  to  write  as  he 
pleases,  (and  as  pleases  the  world)  and  to  set  rules  and  criticism  at 
defiance.  Even  the  good  judges,  who,  rivetted  to  their  predilec- 
tions in  favour  of  an  older  and  a  severer  style  of  writing,  rail  at 
bis  licences  and  bis  fiuiUs,  bis  onuBrions  and  bis  comnusBiMis,  may 
dofoBtthsirpleaauie.  The  world  has  admiUed  hisgnin*,  and 
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it  will  now  b«  in  vain  to  impugn  the  decision.  Tbc  rjucstion  Tor 
UH  tocontiider  is — how  far  doeti  he  outshine  our  Bbhop?  In  the 
parallel  I  nm  nboiit  to  run  I  con  only  measure  the  nunber  and  tke 
celebrity  of  their  separate  norks,  and  never  let  the  CWMt  of  tke 
HUperiority  which. he  enjoys  be  forgotten — namely,  the  uniTersal 
reception  of  the  Italian  language  and  the  perfection  of  the  Italian 
opera. — 1  shall  now  proceed  to  give  separate  liats  of  Roseini's 
dramatic  compositions,  and  of  Bi»hop's. 

I.  "  Demelrio  e  Polibio."  This  is  Rossini's  first  opera.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  spring  of  1809,  though  not  per- 
formed till  IS12,  at  tlie  theatre  Valle,  in  Rome. 

S.  ^'ZaCamblale  di  Mairimonio"  1810,  iarza,  (by  tarza  i>  nn- 
dentood  an  a[«era  in  ooe  act)  written  at  Venice  fin  the  stagioite 
dal'aotoBBO.  This  was  the  fint  of  Rooini's  operas  peribnnad  on 
any  stage.  It  was  produced  at  San-Hoai. 

3.  "  L'EqmwKo  Stratagante,  1811,  Antunno.  Compoaed  at 
Balogna,  for  the  theatre  del  Corso. 

4.  "  L'lnganno  Felice,  1812,  Camivale.  Written  for  the 
theatre  San  Moai,  at  Venice.  This  is  the  only  one  ofRossini's 
early  works  that  baa  retained  its  place  on  tba  lUgs.  It  tmtriTnT 
a  terse tlo  that  boa  been  much  celebrated, 

5.  "  La  Scala  di  Seta,"  farsa,  181S,  Primarer*.  PerAraed  in 
the  San  MosA,  at  Venice. 

6.  "  La  PietTa  del  Paragone,  ISIS,  Autunno,  at  the  Seala,  in 
MUan. 

7.  "  h'Ocemione  fa  il  Ladrv,"  hize,  1819,  Autunne,  in  the 
theatre  San-Mosi,  at  Venice. 

8.  "  Id  FigUo  per  Anxmrio,"  tkraa,  ISlJt,  CamiTale,  at  the 
aamc  tkeatro. 

9.  "IlTtaundi,"  1813,  Camivale,  at  tlie  grand  tkeatro  deUk 
Vvsim,  at  Venice 

10.  «  L'ltaliana  in  AlgieH,"  IS13,  Estate.  Performed  at  the 
theatre  San -Benedetto,  at  Venice. 

II.  "AureliaHv  in  Patmira"  1814,  Carnivale.  Sung  in  the 
theatre  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan. 

18.  "  //  TuTco  in  Italia,"  1814,  Autunno,  at  the  theatre  of  La 
Scala,-at  Milan.  Obtained  but  a  moderate  success. 
IS.  "  Sigimmdo,"  ISli.  IiitbetheatredeUaFeiuce,BtVemce. 
14.  "  EliiiAeUa,"  1819,  Autunno,  Naples. 
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13,  "  Tonnlilo  r  IMisr,,,"  ISKi,  Carnivale,  in  (be  tbnlK 
Vallc,  at  Rome.    Olilaiiicd  but  little  bucccbs. 

16.  "  II  Barbiere  di  SaiigUa,"  the  same  Beamn,  at  the  theatre 
Argentina,  En  the  Banie  city. 

17.  «  La  Gasselta,"  1816,  Estate.  Performed  at  the  llieeire 
del  Fiorentini,  at  Naples. 

18.  <*l.'Otetti,"1816,lavemo.  Swig  in  the  theatre  del  Fimdtr, 
(a  handsome  round  theatre,  which  is  subsidiary  to  that  of  San- 
Carlo). 

19.  '<  La  CenertMtola,"  1817,  CarnivalG.  Perronned  in  the  the- 
atre Valli,  at  Rome. 

iO."La  Qoiza  Ladra,"  1817,  Primavera,  Milan. 
21.  « Armida,"  1817,  Autunno,  Naple*. 

29.  "  Adelaide  di  Borgogm,"  1818,  Carnivale,  Rome.  Per- 
formed at  the  theatre  Argentina. 

53.  "Adina,  Quia  il  Califfo  di  Bagdad."  Rossini  cnmpcKtci] 
this  piece  for  the  opera  at  Lisbon,  where  it  was  perfoi-med  in  the 
theatre  San-Carlo. 

54.  "Moseia  EgUto,"  1818,  Naples.  Sung  during  Lent,  in 
the  theatre  San-Carlo. 

55.  "  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide"  1818,  N^les,  and  sung  during  the 
Autunno,  at  San-Carlo. 

26.  «  Ermione,"  1819,  Naples.  Sung  during  the  Lent  season, 
at  Snii-Carlo. 

27.  "  Odoardo  e  Criiiina"  181D,  Primavcra,  Veiiipp. 

28.  "  La  Doma  del  Logo,"  4th  Octolier,  1819,  Naples.  For 
San-Carlo. 

S9.  "  ^ama  e  Faliero,"  1890,  Carnivale,  Milan,  at  the  Scala. 

30.  "  Maometlo  Seeondo,"  1890,  Carnivale,  Naples,  at  Ihe  tbe- 
qtre  San-Carlo. 

31.  "  Matilda  di  Shabrm,"  1891,  Carnivale,  Rome,  at  Ihe  the- 
atre D'ApoUone. 

32.  "  Zelmira,"  1839,  Naples,  invemo. 

93.  "  Semiramlde,"  iSSS,  Carnivale,  at  the  grand  theatre  della 
Fenice. 
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The  Midsammer  Nig^ht 'ft  Dream 
A  Roland  for  an  Oliver 
Brother  and  Sister 
CaraHkeas,  (Ballet) 
Circassian  Bride 
Cvrtee,  or  the  Conquearl  of 

Cymoh 

Corned  y  of  Errors 

CUm4,  orthe  Maid  of  Milan 

Doctor  Sangrado,  (Ballet) 

December  and  May 

Don  John,  or  the  t*ro  Violettas 

Don  Juan,  or  the  libertine 

Duke  of  Sa«oy^  or  Wift  and 

MiRtresa 
Parmer's  Wife 
Fortunalus  and  hbSona 
For  England  Hoi 
Gn;  Manneriog 
Harry  leRor 

Haronn  al  Bkschid,  altered  from 

the  £thiop 
Henri  Qualre 
Jolin  of  Paris 
John  do  Bart 
Lore  ins  Tub,  (Ballet} 

iibidortheHilt 

Haid  Marian 

Montroae,  or  Children  of  the 
Mist 

Montroni.  or  the  Phantom 
Mora's  Love,  (Ballet) 
Native  Land 
Swlak  ud  Kalaar^de 
Swediih  PatriotiaiM 

TM.  VI.  KO.XXIt.  t 


Tamc-rlaiip  el  Bnjacet,  (Ballet 

of  Acxion) 
Telemachu» 
Twelfth  Ntgbt 
Who  wants  a  Guinea 
Znma,  or  the  Tree  of  Hrallh 
TtiP  Anliqiiary 

Thi-yKlhiop,  or  the  Child  of 

the  Desert 
TheBrazenBust,  (Melo-drame) 
The  Barber  of  Seville 
Tbe  Battle-of  Bothwell  Brigg 
The  Beacon  of  Liberty 
Forest  of  Bondy 
Tlie  Father  nnd  his  Children, 

(Mi-lo-drnme) 
Till.  Ciioine  King 
The  (iiitiid  Alliance 
■riie  Heart  ofMid  Lothian 
The  HeirofVironi 
TheHumourausIiieolenanl,  or 

Honesty  in  the  best  Policy 
TheIlluitriousTraTel)er,orlhe 
ForKe3orKeiir«l,(Mnlo-drame) 
The  Kiii^'htofSiirnvdomi 
Tl.cLrirJon!ieMaiior(:iiiditiona) 
The  Law  of  Java 
TheMatthu^ortfaeSwiuBBndUti 
The  Marriage  of  E^ro 
The  MtUer  akd  Ue  Men' 
The  Noble  Outlaw 
The  Renegade 
The  Slave 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

The  Vintagers 

The  Virgin  ofthe  Sun 

The  Waadering  Boys. 
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In  point  uf  quantity  it  should  appear  that  the  fertility  of  the  En* 
glishniBn  lin»  far  exceeded  thai  of  the  Italian ;  and  this  would  be 
exteDdeddid  we  bring-in  their  oomptwitiaiu  pnblisliediiii^y.  Now 
as  to  quality.  I  have  before  repeatedly  beaought  aKwitioii  ud 
some  indulgence  on  account  of  the  superior  interest,  concantra- 
tion,  and  cxcilement  which  the  regularity  of  the  Italian  drama 
crcatea  in  the  mind  of  the  composer ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  nor 
I  do  not  venture  to  place  scarcely  any  composition  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
in  the  same  line  with  aomo  of  the  more  impassionate  music  of 
Roiaiin — such,  Ibr  imtaDce,  as  7^1;  Entrata  of  Tancrcdi — or  the 
duets  in  Armida  or  Mtai,  "Amor  possente  name,"  and  Ah  $e  puoi 
ceii  Idtdarmi.  But  I  think  I  "may  match  Bishop  for  popularity 
with  Rossini,  and  for  a  popularity  too  that  is  drawn  from  beauty 
of  melody  and  clearness  and  simplicity,  which  are  the  couslituenta 
of  our  national  musical  predilections,  and  to  which  the  composer 
mustgtoB  certain  degree,  conform.  Of  the  immense  bulk  of  music 
both  have  written,  but  very  few  things  live  beyond  the  run  of 
the  piece.  The  following  are  of  this  description.  More  on  both 
aides  might  be  enumerated,  hut  these  will  suffice  to  shew  that 
the  one  could  (wobably  be  cited  as  often  as  tbe  othw,  stt  nearly  so. 

lu^smi.  ■ 

All'  idea  di  quel  metallo,  S 
S'inclinasK  a  prender  uaglie,.^ 
Per  piacerc  alia  Signora,  9 
Nella  case  devi  averi 
Dunque  lo  son,  Arik 
Oh  patria,  Recit.  edArw  - 
Di  piacer,  Aria 
Una  voce,  Arm 

Desdemona  infeliee,  Hacil.ed 

Oh  quBnto  lagrini,  Aria 
Aureus  1^  atrftrai,  daria 


Oh  guordale,  a  S 
Hi  Manca  la  voce,  4 
.  Oh  MUBB  bene&co,  S 
Zitti  Zilti,  3 
S*  doio'e  mio  contento, 
Dal  tuo  Stellato  sogUo,3,  e  core 
Piano,  pianissimo,  4,  e  core 
Ah  Be  poi,  2 

Amorl  possente  uomc,  S 
.Fiero  incontro,  8 
M'abracda  Argirio,  S 
EbbeB  per  mia  memiMia,  8 


BISHOP. 

BImt  gentle  gake,  5  Voicea       Tell  me  my  heart,  ditto 

me  eftmigli  uidvraw,  8  ditto    HeiaalltheworldtoiBe, Ballad 

'  and  Chorni  Sweet  home,  ditto 

When  the  wind  blows.  Hound  And  hns  she  then  failed  in  her 
Winds  whistle  cold,  ditto  truth,  Song 

Forester's  Glee,  3  Voices  Love  has  eyes,  ditto 

UuV,  I  AfoUa,  9  ditto  Ab  can  I  e'ep&rget  Uwe,  Ballad 

Ai  it  Ml  upon  a  day, » i)Hta  Sweet  mmi^  fitto 
On  a  day,  8  ditto  I  love  tbe^  ditto 

Orpheus  with  hia  lute,  S  ditto     The  pilgrim  of  love,  ditto 
By  the  simplicity.  Ballad  The  Soldier'^  gratitude,  ditto 

Bid  me  diKCOUrse,  Song  Fast  into  the  waves,  Scene 

Should  ho  upbraid,  ditto  The  battle  of  the  Angels,  ditto 

Let  us  seek  the  yellow  shore,  do. 

Further  to  prove  the  extensive  circulation  of  Mr.  Bishop's 
works  : — Twenty  of  his  pieces  we  know  to  have  worn  out 
three  seta  of  platea,  and  of  "  Howw,  taeet  heme,"  vrrhtan  only 
last  year,  no  less  than  thirty  tbouaanl  cepias  have  been  aold. 
This  perhaps  more  than  equala  tlia  ciraulatton  of  "  Ditmtifal- 
ptli,"  wlwB  the  drawback  of  tlm  laiignage  is  taken  into  account — 
thongh  it  mnit  beadaritted  that  (be  words,  and  tbe  ainiplieity  of 
the  air  flt  it  peculiarly  An-  nntverml*  receptioR  and  pleasure. 

-  Bishop  I  tUnk  has  proved,  in  those  imitations  of  various  styles 
(hat  are  to  bo  found  in  his  works,  that  he  is  capable  of  great  ver- 
satility, and  of  entering  into  the  aharacteristics  of  them  all.  Tito 
capital  diffbreuces  then  between  him  and  Rossini  appear  to  me  to. 
be,  that  the  atncture  of  the  nuaic  of  the  latter  u  more'deepljr  im- 
bued with  the  dyeaof  tbe  paaiion,  noro  cone«ittrated,  and  in  hie 
comic  produetiwu  morevMd  and  more  filled  with  aBimatiDH. 
BiAop'a  eorapoeNiona  are  almplar-^b  phraaea  of  nelody  rich, 
and  elegan(,  perhaps  more  iwloaa  in  atjte,  oestainly  invre  natu-- 
ral.  These  differeneea  I  take-  to  be  derived  at  leaM  as  mnob  fVom 
edueadon  and  circumstances,  as  from  temperament.  And  1  can 
but  think  that  the  alienee  of  Iho  intensely  concentrated  feuling 
that  marks  portions  of  Rossini's  wrilinpp,  is  principally  assigniible 
to  our  want  of  a  legitimate  musical  drama.  Upon  the  whole  howr 
ever  there  appean  to  be  avidmoe  enough  of  the  musical  genius  of 
z* 
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"Ill'  ciiiiiilfuiiuii  lo  ro^jClle  us  from  the  slifrma  whicK  has  been  cnst 
upon  iifl,  of  being  dcalitute  of  original  rnnipo-^ilion. 

I  hnvc  reserved  one  great  work  for  tin-  IeisI  pliu-,>,  ilic  Orato- 
rio ol'Pnlestinp,  rthich  so  far  «t  least  as  nij  n-ailiiip  i-.il._-iids,  has 
not  been  C(|uat)cd  by  any  production  of  Conlinentnl  ability  of  ttia 
same  age.  Thin  work  ix  of  ito  mean  or  triflioK  esticmtHn.  Per-' 
hapg,  tahing  the  sublimity  oT  the  racred  dmmaticBtjrleinlo  oaf 
coiutderalion,  it  oulweiglis  most  of  what  liM  been  done  in  ltaly. 
in  our  time.  It  certainly,  as  has  been  obwrved in  ybm  Review,- 
pliicoK  Dr.  Crotch  at  the  head  of  the  c«mpaeer»of  In  mbA 
country,  nnd  I  will  be  bold  to  add  of  Europe. 

I  have  lliiis,  Sir,  stated  the  cn-c  of  my  coiintrj'  and  my  cotintrj- 
men,  and  I  ii-ave  jndgnipiit  to  tliosn  who  air  ciipablc  of  dccidiiifr. 
For  my  own  part  I  must  say,  I  am  gratifieii  with  (he  survey,  and 
though  nothing  willnatisfy  me  while  any  thing  remains  lo  be  done, 
I  can  but  consider  that  Dattire  has  not  left  iw  so  ineapdd*,  u  m 
.  have  been  faHhcrio  deneribed,  nor  have  the  ficling  orinlMrf  »f 
Englbhiaen  been  m  little  exerted,  as  oar  foreign  cempeUten' 
would  hare  it  thought.  Thechiefbars  to  the  universatit)' of  our 
cempoMn'  foree,  have  been  the  language,  and  the  want  of  a 
regular  lyric  drama.  If  we  could  possess  ourvelviM  uf  (hu  laiti, 
it  might  go  aoBM  way  towards  removing  (he  impediments  which, 
are  caat  in  our  path  to  greatness  by  the  first. 

Bot,  Sir,  till  We  have  a  legitimate  opera,  (ill  wo  mako  music  a 
part  of  the  education  of  the  people,  &  till  we  have  iinatioDal  school, 
the  underalanding  and  love  of  (he  art  cannot  be  expeeted  to  per- 
vade English  society,  to  fortn  such  a  pnrt  of  the  naliisiMildeliglrta, 
as  it  does  in  foreign  countries,  whero,  in  addition  to  thaw  faeana , 
of  propagation,  it  is  a  piart  of  Uie  religion  of  the  flouBtry,  iu>d  in 
hovrly  exercise.  When  however  ib»  eftcteof  music,  IhiBculi^^ 
vated  and  enjoyed,  upon  the  character  and  happineaa  of  a  people 
are  taken  into  view,  it  becomes  a  question  worthy  the  considera' 
tiAn  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  whether  their  cbiefest  attention  and 
their  chiefest  patronage  and  support  should  be  so  exclusively 
given  to  the  prodiictiomi  and  the  perfurmance  of  foreign  talent,. 
Bi  t\wy  Bi-e  in  the  support  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  iJl]tltMC  ueg''  - 
li'ct  of  our  English  Uric  dinma,  when  OUr  eoilntijimeiL  have, 
^veo  such  decided  proofs  of  genius.  '! 

J  am,  Hir,  your'K  faithfutly,  .- 

AN  ENCflJSH  AMATEUR. 
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■  Sib,  .     '  ■  '  ■ 

S(Mw  bow-«M!iiAer  I  kkvc-wroiigbt  mjndf  into  a'lwlief  ibu  I. 

deriracoiuidet-ableenjojihcAt  from  Ibtehbig-  to  good  mwie,  well 
perfbrmttd.  Perhaps  joa  Will  Bay  tliere  is  nothing  eztrabrdinary 
in  thi9 :  no  more  there  is  with  respect  to  the  belief ;  but  with  re- 
Kpect  to  the  bet  1  really'begin  toKUpecttbere  U'Mmethtif  noM 
extraordiDnry  in  it  thaa-you  my  M-flM  imtgiM  t  and  it  h  apau 
this  subject  thBtIwahet*«iuniltapiiHlce«aMH-lilnjwi»cir,  Iv 
the  faopm  orbeing  relieved  from ibc  rfoubta' which' at  pHseat  be«el 
rac.  As  the  matter  now  RtandB,  if  I  were  not  pretif  obstinately 
bent  on  maintaining  my  belief,  I  should  soon  become  exccedini;1y 
acpplit'nl,  so  many  occasions  arise  tomahe  me  question  nhetlier  nil 
excellence  be  not  imnginary.  In  order  to  bring  the  subject,  for 
your  couniie)  into  B  more  tangible  shape,  I  must  have  recourse  to 
exantples  orsuchcircnmBtaneesas  cause  these  miuicel  misdoublln^p 
in  my  mind,  and  Tram  which  I  hope  to  be  relieved  by  your  njagisle- 
rial  jadgntent.  Let  me,  thercfbre,  suppose  mjiMtlf  at  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  eonwrlH  in  the  ntetniptiUi,  fof  in  such  a  place  are  con- 
grated  all  the  ntcnt  able  proftsHirs,  as  nail  aa  the  principal  pro- 
fessing amateurs.  .  Here  I  listen  with  great  delight  to  Ifae  por-< 
fbnnancc  of  n  concerto  by  a  gentleman  wbo  appears  to  me  to  pes- 
sen  all  the  tiec|ubites  of  a  great  artist— power,  delicacy,  energy, 
utcowparable.fiuility,  aadthat  which  nark*  a  man  of  true  talent, 
n  dktiiigMdiing  style oThi* aim.  :  In  Iha-inidit  o(  nyadmintiaii. 
of  whntappibnto  tne  M  efdeilemi,  taf  atMioii  U  Mractad-W  th« 
ofaMmtions  of  ■  pmm  BdarnMj  wlto,  vHh  vyai'twiBUug  inUi 
the.exuhktion  ofielf>«ppn»inf j«dfintnt,wEl)il)iityigwtlMi]atna, 
and  great  volubility  of.  tobgne,  dWennnsw  tka^  b  nothing  hi  all 
this  but  what  any  bodynMydo  who  will  sit  dowD  aiid^nu;tMB;and 
lamenta  that  saeh- wocthlesa  preleaiions  should  be  toLertted. .  i 
leokurauadlovsandnalbe  persons  whom  headdresm,  and  find 
amongst  IhammeR'wliaBBjttdgmonts  should  direct  them  toa.wiaer 
and-  «Mre  jnat  obncltuioai ;  but  I  perceive  greti  gravity  in  their 
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countenancM,  whibt  tbeir  rileuce  and  gently  indicated  nnile  seem 
to  canGrm  the  opinion  of  the  critic,  and  consequently  to  increase 
the  animation  of  his  oratory.  In  a  few  days  aflerwarda  1  attend 
another  concert,  where  another  person  takes  His  station  at  the 
instrument,  and  to  my  poor  notion  perfttnns  a  piece  without  diS' 
playing  one  single  quality  which  annoancet  dktingmshed  tal«it — 
no  power  of  contrast — no  paau<»i— no  sentiment — none  of  the 
stronger  impolses  whiefa  nark  eUmtimef  cdDOsptioii— but  a  nere 
nanntoBOds  drat«ri^,  wkrily  raid  tS  Aanwter.  I  look  aramd  - 
iM^aadl  perceive  my  nnnleiK  tiitk  in  Ugh  suiltMion^  poiiri&Bg 
mA  Uw'  eMeHaaen  of  t&s  petftmUMo  to.  nto,  to  whom  1  kwk 
baud  to  Mwwdo  the  light  of  pBMiBgjadgBBBt.  ItifaiflrwthMB 
to  gin  KiUea  md  sod*  of  mpfnMHU,.  ud  tke  b«e  of  Om 
oritifr  amunea  tlie  settled  dignity  anthwi^-  Here,  Hr. 
Editor,  you  will  perceive  my  poor  judgment  quite  adrift,  with- 
out rudder  or  compass,  and  left  in  an  open  sea,  bufietted  by  the 
winds  of  conflicting  opinion.  I  had  thought,  in  the  simplicity 
of  my  heart,  that  1  had  formed  my  taste  upon  the  best  mgdeis, 
after  mature  consideration,  and  under  the  guide  of  men  of  the 
fii^t  eminence  ;  but  1  find  there  ia  nothing  certain  in  this  mortal 
life.  Being,  however,  desirnua  of  improving  my  judgment,  Im^e 
inquiries  about  this  critic,  in  tbv-  bopea  of  fiodiog  way  to  hia 
acquaintance,  and  obtaining  a  ftv  aida  from  the  abnndutee  of  his 
ufimnation;.  Biidtomy8UKpriMXftMlfc«la»Uwyer>  .Baielam- 
do«bl]r  coaAnuuled;  for  wfcot  <i«ne  is  tlwn  tbot  j«dgnant 
shoiild  baw  ^MronnitioM  to  «gft)atoaig)  Mhaa  I  disoovsr 
tiutt  tfaia  gemtleman's  taat*  aad  knowledge  in  the  Abo  uIb  are 
built  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  common  law  of  the  land }  I  know 
the  wise  modesty  of  the  Chancellor  would  diadaim  the  fiune  of 
anch  unusual  combination,  and  at  least  doubt  his  fitness  for  this 
doable  seat  of  judgment;  bnt  aa  I  discern  no  vacillation  in  the 
mind  of  thb  arbiter  tilagaiitiBnia^  and  see  that  he  ia  abetted  by 
BMn  nbo  ehould  value  tbetir  repatBtion  in  Uie  art,  my  ideas  are 
frUen  into  very  lamentable  conftiuon,  from  which  I  beseech  you 
to  relieve  me.  It  ia  true,  i(  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  this  gen- 
tleman has  no  knowledge  wbaterer  in  the  matters  on  which  he 
deeidee,  and  that  those  who  countenance  hia  decisiona  are  in- 
SMaced  bjtEertaiB  motim  ofself-iatoreat,  but  tUsltake  to  be  ■ 
mm  icaodid.  Faiibar,  Mr.  Bditor,  hamg-  a  hamkai  sort  of 
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man,  I  haveoccasionally  the  advantage  of  being  at  quartel  paiiieg, 
ii4iich  generally  conaiat  of  a  mixture  of  amateurs  and  profesaors. 
Here  again  1  am  pti^tzled  ;  for  having  been  accustomsd  to  bear 
with  delight  the  composilioiu  of  Haydn  and  Moiart,  I  obeerre 
with  great  regret  that  these  works  are  not  unfrequeoUy  treated 
with  a  disregard  sotneirhat  bordering  on  contenipli  ud  parti* 
cularly  by  the  amateUTs.  The  reason  of  this,  no  doUbt,  that 
those  gentlemen  have  more  leisure  for  philolOpUoal  reflectton 
and  for  diving  into  the  hidden  myateriee  of  the  art,  than  the  rcit 
ofthe  world.  Ibad  fooliahty  conceived  that  a  noble  consistencj 
in  the  whole,  with  a  nice  adaptation  of  the  parts  to  (he  main  in- 
tention, waa  B  great  beauty  in  this  species  of  oompoeition — that 
bold  tlMtaa^ta  ^iild  be  artfiiUy  eoueoted  by  (he  polisiwd  linlff 
nf  fina  liilci  aBil  that  irhnn  thn  iwaginatinn  has  wantoned  in  As 
Iwtnriea  ot  beavtiAil  melody  and  rich  barmonies,  the  jndgnent 
should  have  ample  matter  for  delightibl  occopation  at  crery 
repetition  ofthe  performance,  in  tracing  the  ingenious  modes  by 
which  genius  effect*  its  welUarranged  designs.  But  I  find  I  am 
altogether  mistaken.  If  in  more  recent  compositions  I  faatj 
I  pMseive  «xtrH«fance  wad  want  of  consistency,  "  DclphinM 
intor  njlTai"  Ihal  I  an  not  naturally,  or  by  concealed  art, 
led  into  the  thought  that  is  forced  upon  my  attention;  I  am 
given  to  understand  by  modest  intimation,  that  these  are  b(dd 
strokiSj  of  genius,  which  none  but  the  initiated  are  capable  of 
appreciating ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  greatness 
of  eccentric  genius  becomes  inteUigible  to  the  mass  of  aiattkind. 
If  in  the  limitation  of  my  tkeulties,  I  ftncy  myself  to  perceive 
indigeetible  crudities,  which  true  jadgawnt  would  never  have 
iotrodueed  at  all,  but  ifintrodueed  should  at  least  hare  die  excuM 
offaeiag  k  ImI  to  snbw^uatt.beaiitie^I,uii  again  ia&inMd  then 
arenqtterieiof  profi»Dd  gaaiaa  aven  in  tUs,  which  Uis&npnm> 
■Mtirf'thaliuBUwGwaUieaiaheraafterdesdMdtodeTdopa.  If 
bald neiB  stares  uponnte,lBni  sagaciouslyinfohnedtbat  this  is  true 
simplicity :  so  that  you  see,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  really  in  a  stale  which 
threatens  a  total  dissolution  to  my  taste,  tinlessyou  famiib  me  with 
•oqWi«il><wiiouB  remedy.  But  what  most  of  all  anrpriaea  ne  in  this 
moat  momentous  affair  is,  tiiat  taking  tliesQvnclea  ofcritiBisM  emt 
of  Uk  dark  temple  of  tbeir  mysteries,  I  doBot  Snd  tima  bjaay 
meansBn  iaspired  race;  and  tfaia  again  confiMmds  iK.  'Batt^ 
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return  to  the  orclic9lru.  Notliiiig  can  he  raoM  eleVBtli^  than'tbe 
pleasure  whioli  I  cuperience  at  (he  performnDCo  of  anyof  tlM 
great  WotIw  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bpvthov  t-n,  Clierubiiii,  &c.  and 
no  talent  oiigkttobo  DKuaoullivaled  hiiiI  Fuslereil  than  that  whieh^ 
taking  BUch  excellence  for  its  models,  boldly  uimn  at  rirputalion  in 
thiR  mnpntficenf  dcparlinrnt  of  the  art.  But  here  agHin  1  am 
embarrassed,  For  1  have  aceii  what  appeared  lo  me  to  be  eftbrls  of 
true  genius  treated  ivith  a  fi  igidityHllogether  unnccaunlabic  on 
the  score  of  feeling,  or  on  the  principles  which  the  higher  critics 
aaeume  to  be  (hone  of  purt!  taste;  anii  I  have  heard  ivorl(!i  laudi^d 
totbeakiea  which  were  replete  with  the  crudest  iiiccinMstuiicic^, 
and  utterly  void  of  all  true  grandeur.  I  beg  tfaati  Biay  bo  always 
uKdarttobd  as  spealcing  in  the  chatacteT'  of  one  who  m  BOt'orthfl 
ptirileged  few  whoat  preset  pre-oecnpy  tbe  e^joTmentadeatined 
firtWntorc  perfect  intelligence  of  fUture  generatiain.  I  hap* 
pened  to  be  seated  ashort  time  ago  in  the  midst  ofa  body  of  critic*, 
when  a  prodnction  of  the  unintelligiblespecies,  although  by  a  great 
mani  was,  after  numerous  rehewaals,  performed.  I  paid  great 
attention  to  it,  and  kept  my  eyai  pretty  ebnatantly  upon  the  faces 
(rfthew  eognoscMti,  in  flrdar,  if  posnUe,  to  provide  «)yMlf  iritli  B 
clae  t«  the  mmy  lajatariea  whiek  wm  presented  to  my  eUr.  'But 
I  eottld  find  n'one ;  nor  CQuld  I  discover  any  epeeifie  tnlMition 
which  the  author  had  proposed  to  himself 'in  the  hetorogeneons 
sounds  which  assailed  my  cars,  except  it  were  a  nitty  essay  apen 
the  judgment  of  critics.  However,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece, 
the  whole  body  put  themselves  into  an  agitstioa.  of  apfdansCj 
O^DU^  they  had  been  unable  to  fix  on  one«iQgle  nllyingiKHRt 
during  its  performance.  I  humbly  proposed  «e«e  qmMlottl 
anitaUe  to  my  unassuming  capacity,  in  order  to  come  in  Ibr 
some  small  portion  of  the  dcliglit  which  tbese  gentleman  so  *n- 
eqiiivoeally  displayed.  My  answers  were  according  to  tbe  < 
pattern  of  tlie  quartet  party ;  and  I  was  given  (o  understand  that 
such  musie  could  only  be  appreciated  by  the  limited  elect,  and  that 
it  would  be  years  before  iJie  public  could  be  made  partakers  of 
these  exalted  pleasures.'  I  confess  that  at  this  moment  the  compo- 
Htions  of  the  poet  Nugnex  broke  in  unceremonioiuly-  np«n  my 
raeDllaetion,  but  I  aappresed' tlwm  instantly,  ontof  res^iMI'to 
the  jwlgnientoriltiMftabiiutMe.  AslNittiaie«ftenrard%  Imb 
preHcat  in  the  lUM  circle^  wlieo*  new  vorit  wu  produced  bp  a 
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nan  of  onqn eitk>D«ble  geoina,  and  whicb  appeared  to  ne  ta  pOMEM 

in  an  eminent  degreelhat  "  lucid lu ordo"  which  characterize  the 
works  of  truly  g'reat  men.  There  was  grandeur  of  conception, 
maaterly  art,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  iiislruments,  refined 
taate,  bold  and  free  imagination,  wrought  witli  profound Judj^ent 
into  the  noblest  efibcta — at  least  bo  it  appeared  lo  iiic  ;  for  during; 
the  performance  I  felt  that  kidd  of  internal  exultalion  liy  which 
the  mind  is  elevated  at  the  acting  or  recital  of  heroic  deeds;  but  1 
8a*r  nothing  of  tbia  in  the  cDUnteaance:a  of  the  critics  who  surp 
rounded  me.  In  one  I  perceived  the  muscles  6zed  into  unbeBdioc 
gnvity,  and  as  aoon  as  the  performance  was  ended,  be  Oaked  Us 
wxt  friend  if  he  neant  totaketheair  in  the  monung.  I  beard 
another  expatiBting  upon  the  sudden  traasitiojw,  extraordiaary 
xaltaUoiw,  and  myaterioa*  interlacements  of  his  liivourite  anthor ; 
thereby  condemning  all  works  void  of  these  indispensable  requi* 
sile».  A  third  lalked  of  ihc  wonderful  imagination,  profound 
stienc!!,  and  gif;uiilic  originality  of  the  aame  author,  without 
ottering  a  rcinurk  on  the  uork  he  had  juat  beard.  A  fourth 
uttered  u  hat  ^'ceincd  to  niy  igtioranci.-  a  monstrous  deal  of  nothing, 
fur  be  did  not  aiipear  to  have  any  principle,  whether  real  orimagi- 
uar)',  on  which  to  ground  an  opinion,  although  he  was  as  absolute 
as  a  nauBical  Solon.  The  fifth  coasideted  it  a  very  hard  caae  ta 
be  obliged  to  undergo  the  hearing  of  sueh  cwnoum-place  cain|MMi- 
tiou,  by  which  I  deemed  him  the  moat  learned  of  the  whole ;  for 
it  argued  a  mind  bniliarised  with  lubounded  nuHcal  know- 
ledge, tu  consider  that  common  which  every  uKeU^nit  prafetior 
must  have  known  (o  be  above  the  powers  of  any  man  who  was  not 
a  consummate  master  of  his  arl.  The  sixth  was  my  worthy  lawyer, 
who  was  here  as  busy  us  I  havt  before  describod  him,  and  who 
seemed  to  handle  the  terni^  of  urt  witli  the  ^aiua  degree  of  enthii- 
■iasm  and  intelligence  as  an  enlightened  radical  does  llie  terms  of 
pulilica.  1  muiit  not  forget  to  recount  that  tliey  all  spoke  in 
admiration  of  a  piece  they  iiud  lately  heard,  in  which  the  ciiirrup- 
ping  uf  birds,  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  croaking  offrogd,  tlie 
sound  of  the  bagpipes,  aud  various  other  niattcr.'i  had  been  imi- 
tated with  wonderful  perfection;  from  wliich  I  concluded  that 
these  critics  were  all  great  natural  pkilosophers  as  well  as  musical 
cognoscenti. 

The  firat  of  these  geutleraen.l  afWvards  found  was  >:  clergy. 
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DMn,  who  thrnnis  a  little  upon  the  piano  forte,  and  who  having 
mintcled  with  certain  learned  ThebaOB,  has  taken  the  persuasioa 
into  his  hpad  iliat  he  ts  not  leal  appointed  t*  &eat  poor  Mtflaia 
ihe  tvny  In  heaven,  than  to  direct  poor  muikiuu  ia  tke  wajrto 

compose. 

The  second  was  a  philosopher  of  the  pointed  toe,  vulgariler,  b 
dancing  master,  who  from  the  emplayment  of  his  kit  had  risep  to 
a  part  in  a  quartet ;  and  from  tlienco  to  the  office  of  ciitio,  pirr 
eminence,  in  all  matters  of  compontion.  Nor  is  tfaeie  any  thing 
nnreMont^le  in  this,  aincs  it  is  the  phUow^br  «f  tk»  fmUma 
school  to  buiM  np  ita  noble  fhbric  ftvm  the  most  ample  founda- 
(ions,  and  gentlemen  of  this  calling  begin  and  prosecute  their 
operations  below  all  others. 

The  third  was  a  merchant,  who  bj  taking  a  part  n;>w  and  then 
in  an  inexplicable  quartet,  without  any  knowledge  of  anntn  bat 
from  intuition,  had  warmed  himself  into '&  briiaf  Aat  he  hod 
reached  the  highest  point  of  Pamaasus,  and  was  a  thoroogUj 
inaugurated  pricat  of  Apollo. 

Tlic  fourlh  was  a  man  who  had  made  many  effitrtt  ia  the  way  of 
composition,  which  had  so  completely  shewn  anntter  destitution 
of  imagination,  originality,  and  sdenee,  AM.  it  would  be  eruel^ 
not  to  let  him  amnsa  himidlfmdithedKdoff,  whore  die  snhatancn 
was  BO  entirely  li^oBd  Ub  grasp.  Tkefiflh  was  ananiatenr  4nte> 
player;  but  I  nthertUakkemuatksvebeenanninatevrflagariet' 
phyar,  tinee  he  most  have  reached  the  very  extremity  of  mnrie  to 
hare  made  himseirso  high  a  jni^ ;  and  aa  hei^  and  dep4k  ta 
the  learned  langvagea  are  BynoDymom,  it  could  not  be  doubted 
but  his  profundity  most  be  amazing.  Besides  as  expirafimi  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  performance  on  his  instrument,  and  as 
expiration  cannot  take  place  without  inspiration,  be  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  inspired,  for  tlie  depth  of  his  knowledge 
in  music  could  be  accounted  for  nn  no  other  principles.  The 
sixth  was  my  already  described  causidico-musico-critico-amatenr; 
at  least  this  was  the  information  communicated  to  me  by  a  frirad; 
but  I  bare  some  doubts  that  he  must  have  been  mistakeB ;  for  the 
confidence  with  which  these  gentlemen  spoke  and  acted  makes  ma 
Ally  persuaded  they  most  be  thetrnly  great  aad  learned  critin  of 
the  age,  by  whose  verdict  all  muaical  merit  must  be  decided. 
Whh  tUa  eonviotioii,  yoa  will  easily  inugine,  Mr.  Editor,  how 
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KMb  uy  poor  judgmenl  must  bo  perplexed,  aud  how  niucb  i 
BbUtdjOi  Hoed  of  your  niBgiHlenal  counsel  to  direct  it  into  it^  proper 

With  the  moat  profound  reaped, 

<I  reiiHiii,  Sir,  ytfur  servant  and  admiror, 

ADELOS. 

Xowbtt,  Jl%  11)  1834. 


ON  THE  INFLLKNCE  OF  MANNERS  UPON  ART. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

Im  an  esssy  in  one  of  your  late  numbers,  a  correspondent  has  in- 
culcxted  the  indispensnble  necessity  of  enthusiasm  as  the  help  to 
high  attainment  in  our  nrt.  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  But 
alas,  Sir  I  the  "  fine  phrenzy"  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  more  rare  than 
ever;  this  I  attribute  to  the  changes  in  manners  we  arc  doomed 
to  witness.  It  will  scarcely  he  denied  that  the  hif^her  ranks  exer- 
cise an  influence  vhich,  sooner  or  later,  almost  entirely  permeates 
totAtty,  since  all  creatures  imitate,  in  so  fhr  as  they  can,  whsttbey 
estMU  to  l>e  superior,  and  Hua  the  prioci^ei  and  the  nnmBera  of 
the  great  extend  nmch  deeper  and  fbrtfaer  than  might  appear  at' 
the  first  ittspection. 

Enthusiasm  is  but  a  part,  tbougli  it  is  the  ioipultiive  pnrt  of 
that  general  intensity  of  mind  which  lends  to  hig-h  excellenre, 
and  the  degree  of  attainment  the  individual  shall  make,  dcpends,- 
iio(  only  ii|joji  thi\  quantity,  bnt  also  upon  the  direction  of  this 
jiriiiriplf,  A  m:iu  of  great  energy  of  character  msyconcentmie' 
his  tuculties,  and  throw  them  upon  one  pursuit,  or  he  may  dissi- 
pate thein  upon  maby.  In  tlie  one  case  his  acquirements  are 
deep  and  snfastantial— in  the  other,  fri^  olous  and  superficial. 
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Now,  Sir,  it  appeara  to  me  that  the  accidents  of  our  age — opu- 
lence, science,  end  high  civilization,  in  the  general  acceptatioii  of 
the  t«rm,  tend  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  amongst  the  great 
especially,  to  the  latter  course.  I  shall  titate  the  reasons  which 
lead  me  to  this  belief.  Wealth  gives  its  possessors  a  command  of 
circumstances — of  all  the  gralilications  of  life  indeed  (health 
scarcely  excepted) — which  is  limited  only  by  its  own  extent  and 
the  desire  of  the  proprietor  to  une  it.  The  facilities  which  scien- 
tific power  has  opened  have  opented  a  most  wraderflil  chuige  in 
our  intercourses.  A  jonniey  to  London,  fhw  ■  diataat  town  in 
the  provinces,  used  in  the  days  of  onr  aneeston  to  bo  «  more  fbr- 
niidable  undertaking  than  a  voyage  to  the  E«t  ImUes  or  to 
America  is  now  thought.  The  immense  rapi^^  ud  perfect 
ease  and  safety  with  which  persons  are  conveyed  from  place  to 
place,  makes  the  most  distant  friends  the  nearest  neighbours,  and 
increases  the  connections  ofthe  affluent  in  an  incalculable  de- 
gree. It.  is  not  un frequent  wc  kiinw  for  persons  of  fashion  to 
entertain  from  five  hundred  to  a  thoussnd  people  at  one  rout. 
Strunftc  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  however  not  less  true  that  the  inde- 
pendent in  rank  and  fortune  are  the  most  dependent  in  mind  and 
circumstances.  Of  all  other  animals,  the  rich  and  great  are  the 
mostimitative,  and  the  most  gr^^ous,  always  a  Mrong  if  not  tke 
strongest  proof  of  a  cooNionsiiiesB  of  individual  weakness  nd 
wont  of  aspport.  The  mere  fiuf^tbat  the  Duke  of  thisw  tha 
Muchioneas  of  that  has  girenmcba  pwrty,  crates  an  artificiBl 
neceauty  for  lindlar  auemblies  throngbout  a  connderable  class  of 
the  nolHlity.  Money  being  the  passport  to  socb  pleaaves,  the 
example  descends  to  the  mere  possessors  of  wealth,  and  they  ape 
these  acceesory  dignities  of  their  superiors  in  title  and  rank. 
Now,  Sir,  consider  the  time  that  must  be  consumed  in  keeping 
up  this  extent  of  connections.  The  liondon  season,  during  w  hich 
the  nobility  and  gentry  congregate  in  the  Metropolis  for  the  in- 
terchange of  cards  and  civilities,  lasts  on  the  average  of  ^milies, 
perhaps  two  months.  Only  compute  the  minute  division  of  time 
necessary  to  give  and  return  the  visits  of  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  or  even  more  persons,  wlio  must  all  in  this  riiort  period 
be  called  upon,  seen,  spoken  or  written  to,  and  perhaps  invited  to 
dine,  or  visited  at  some  evening  entertainment.  Reflect  upon  tbe  , 
JistleiiSBm  (lad  restlessness  of  babit  thus  enge)kdered>  Beaidas 
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tlm,  there  <ia  tke  ordinary  bodDess  wbich  iamitably  fmlb  tipbii 
—eh  fttaadm' nnotar  (obe  written,  eompaiif  tube  arraoged,  Par* 
BwiMllj  chA^  sdMri^aB-boiiMa,  pa  We  placea,  ftc  &c.  and  tin 
•■dlcM  toHliM  OwM^  iriM  iba;  am  iapdled  wben  onw  birif  < 
Btfi.  Sir,  k  w  woaiderfbl  botr  they  get  tliroagh  it.  I  ban 
bend  a  nan  twenty  tboiuaod  a  jear  say,  nitb  indescribablD 
bMeriMM,  that  the  cane  of  bis  life,  while  in  Town,  was  the 
Mag  COBqaellad  to  write  paltry  nolex,  which  caDsumed  halfhb 
Boniing.  And  then  alt  this  is  accomplisbed  at  the  sacrifice  oftbe 
nigbt  in  crowded  rooms,  or  in  the  carriage,  paasing  fraw  fiax»  to 
place,  and  of  half  the  day  in  bed.  And  all  for  peopfa,  wbe  ara 
utterly  indiSereot,  nay  frequently  perfectly  hateful.  How  I 
have  laughed  to  bear  it  asked,  with  a  &ce  of  ridiculous  diBtrea»— 
and  must  thoee  disagreeable  people  come  1  and  to  find  the  quee- 
tion  aatwtred  with  a  solemn  afflmiatiTe  by  persons  of  rank,  con- 
dition, and  tempers,  Ibal  nobody  would  suppose  anienBbla  to  sncb 
"  tyrant  laws  and  customs."    But  so  it  ia.  . 

In  the  country,  the  sane  dispositions  for  noreltyand  change  pre- 
vail, »nil  kaotrsMM  whose  boaatit  tB,tlwtiBBoeaant]r«f  Bng- 
bu>d,  Saatknd,  or  InUad  can  they  be  placed  where  tfcoyhB»e 
Bt-rtMagaeyarilama.  Haaohowawr  jtie»<HMiiisaa,  6dJ- 
aports,  the  Managcmnt  of  Iheir  estatea,  and  the  wmagtmrnt  of 
eoDipany  and  visits  (fbr  it  ts  ao  easy  task  to  elect  who  sball  jtati 
asd  who  shall  come  first  and  come  last)  ooecupy  the  mandng, 
that  is  till  six  o'clock,  dressing  and  dinner  last  till  ten,  then 
soBe  drawling  amusement  is  carried  on  with  neither  eagemese 
nbr  relish  for  the  rest  oftbe  evening.  Nonchalance,  the  niladmi- 
Mn,  is  the  distinguishing  charncteriatic,  and  they  who  have  la- 
boured through  the  pursuits  of  the  morning,  lounge  through 
tbe  pastimes  (literally)  of  the  evening.  This  is  really  no  ezag- 
geretion.  1  have  known  the  master  of  tbe  house  not  able  to 
snatch  a  glance  at  a  newspaper  even  for  a  fortnight  together,  and 
to  be  cDBpelled  nightly  to  write  his  letters  in  the  drawing-room, 
or  o^Bcant  library,  where  the  company  were  Bsaembled,  that  ha 
■ught  be  MOi  by  his  guests,  while  liisbioDable  men,  half  maUdlia, 
luklf  mtdandiDly,  but  altogether  stujud,  tolled  upon  ao&a  or 
drag;gpd  Ihetr  slow  lesgth  abmg  Stan  room  to  room. 

W  hat  space  ia  there  theai  for  Ike  ntpaiiBoa  of  aw»l  or  glow  of 
hnprt  which  oantUtiite  wtkusiura  Ibr  sature  or  fiwnrti-  Tbe 
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titAAig  <rf  UW  diild  is  adoftted  to  the  qnslifioatiAru  requflred  Id- 
iMtore  age.  To  be  able  to  Bp«ak  the  modem  Isngaagsf,  to 
duce  fiuhioDkbly,  to  play  a  little,  and  to  know  a  wfy  iiule  of 
foshioDableBcieiweg,  constitntw  the  plan  of  female  edncatioii,  which 
finnhed  and  detennines  when  Lady  Mary  or  Miaa  Arabella  is 
brttUg^t  out  The  young  men  are  even  worse  off  in  all  that  re- 
I*tei  to  mind,  morals,  and  character.  There  are  only  two  courses 
for  Ibrt  they  are  great  or  they  are  nothinf^tiis  fomieF  are  the 
faW'  ■  the  latter  Are  the  multilndea.  AtoaoUdtwSDty-Bll  the 
pWawuHi  of  life  are  cxhansted;  and  Nowi— ckt,  dnba^  mai  a' 
County  ElMrtioa  ■»  the  onty  stimolaiits  laft. 
•  WbAt  must  bttlncifiBtabfnich  aa  edyBatiMudsiKha  lifb 
u|>0B  thehrb;  ^Tliy,  8ir  that  thon  p»«ple  cM  pay  far  the  fineet 
iUuatiBtiDnt,  but  dan  toAmr  partMpata  mat  enjoy  them>)  and 
with  evbry  possible  indatiement,  ahd  with  every  ima^nablB  power 
t»  acquire,  they  are  content  with  a  degree  of  attainment  which 
would  be  thought  a  disgrace,  because  it  would  be  known  to  be 
such  by  the  children  of  a  lower  rank  in  society,  w^oae  strong 
minds  and  industrious  habits  are  not  impaired  by  excessive 
luxury — ^who  have  motives  for  action— whose' hours  ore  not  wasted 
upon  careless  numbers,  and  whose  resource  against  contempt  is- 
aoquirement  not  apathy.  Whenever  1  olmnce  to  meet  in  tiw 
higher  walks  of  life  with  a  character  of  native  energy,  thnspai^ 
paced,  thus  dissipated,  thus  degraded,  I  Sm  almost  temfried  to 
i»B^.4he  projprasa  by  Wbieli  otvUintuB-  lUa  lad  to  such  a> 

.  Tiiii^  Sir,i8the  pittzintte.nMdt,  but  to  what  don  U  ramify 
and  exUad  i  lAl  Us  examine;  It  beeomea  a  principle  of  mere 
BidMs&nee  to  decry  the  practice  of  art  amongst  any  but 
proftaaoiB,  and  I  have  witnessed  no  small  nnmber  of  instances 
where  young  peraona  who  would  have  eateted  into  art  with  the 
enthusiastic  feelings  and  delimit  of  those  irilo  resJly  ei^oy  it  for 
its  own  sake,  have  been  checked,  onibed,  'atmihilated,  by  the  ad- 
monitionB  of  frigid  parents,  who  take  the  opinions  and  the  modes 
of  their  leaders  of  fashion,  as  doctrine  never  to  be  impugned— as 
their  law  and  goapel.  This  is  the  true  cause  why  so  few  amateurs 
amongst  the  classes  who  really  might  command  the  attainment  al- 
BootofimlteMn^pBi'fbGtion^risaweatoniedmcrtty.  ApHnahot 
oak  or  ArtoM  ovght  not  to^^orBfaigHfcean  Brtbb-^ch  it  the 
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rewivad  n^iowi  WmIi  aa  weonqdiBhn^  impllw  labour,  streogtb 
of  mind,  penevenuiDa,  and  a  tho— nd  artimsble  quBlitiea,  which 
ought  only  to  belong  to  pro&wional  peopie;  and  so  thu  mon- 
straua  afeclolion  of  taking  no  UK  «f  any  tUng,  in  order  to  shew 
that  they  have  the  command  of  every  thing,  makei  the  poupwaota 
at  once  weak  and  miaerable ;  renders  that  life  which  an  ardent 
and  active  spirit  might  fill  with  bUffliDg  to  tbeuBatves  and  othen, 
ameae  blank,  a  dull  void,  wiuchtluy  drawl  and  dairdls^tliMingh, 
iiWirirtiil  try  liiTiirfm  th^ kbov  not  bow  to  tt^^  dtftmrailj 
ft  vfw  la  nikitii  ihey  yi«U  ntirar  tlw  tmrmnwtmk  X  apt  aa( 
■■Mil  illiia  IB  tbe  rale  of  fiuliioiittblQ  life.  The  few  cpntjviev 
«liut#t«fiiilence  exhibits  are  the  exceptions. 
[Jat,  Sir,  how  long,  I  aak,  will  art  continue  to  be  enltirated, 
wWk  tlwae  who  have  hitherto  been  and  ought  always  to  be  it> 
bnghteat  patroiu  and  its  aUest  supporten,  have  ceased  to  take 
any  personal  share,  and  consequently  have  lost  the  pure  reliah 
whicb  participation  alone  beatowa,  and  I  will  say,  the  oalgr  in> 
dncement  which  can  long  tempt  any  one  to  cultivate  the  arts. 
Amatean  have,  generally  speaking,  the  means  to  ■Som  a  pretty 
just  estimate  of  their  poweis  and  aeqairesnenta ;  and  what  will  be 
the  feelings  of 'tiieeepenoa*,  when  they  find  that  the  labovr  <itia 
to  them  a  labour  ittdead)-  Iftay  luve  bestowed,  has  been  throvra 
amy,  mhI  tkst.lbay  an  aeUpied  by  people  whom  they  affect  to 
despise,  bnt  whon  'tn  ttli^tfaearta  tb^  envy.  All  these  feelings 
Ugapnopovait.aiid'agBiDat  it,  and  wotttd  qfoatwaliy  wrtlaggisMil, 

•  iffiafeanm  who  tbach,  Ittrongly  wtpeet,  have  nerersSlltiently 

coaudered  bow  important  it  is,  not  only  to  their  immediate  jn< 
tereatfl,  bnt  to  art  itself^  that  they  should  exercise  their  calling 
with  integrity  and  E^l.  When  a.teacher  sees  the  indi&rence  or 
the  incnpadty  of  hiq  pnpil,  he  is  bound  to  represent  to  both  parent 
and  child  the  effects,  and  he  is  doutdy  bound  to  give  ample  time 
to  inBtruction.  The  whole  practice  of  musical  tuition  in  schools 
is  a  satire  upon  those  who  have  the  direction  of  education. 
Twenty  minutes  is  allowed  to  the  lesson.  How  h  it  posaiblo  to 
convey,  in  so  short  a  time,  any  thing  like  competent  instruction  ? 
Thus  loo  when  a  master  finds  a  pupil  negligent,  indifferent,  or 
■Mapatd^  be  talus  it  a  matter  of  ooarse,  and  looks  only  to  Ug 
vatA  ««d  hia  rmr4<  I  do  Bot  ifMk  wkkaat  praoA  posiiivei 
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Look  into  tbe  world,  and  how  many  players  and  singers  arc  there 
worth  hearing  t  1  think  it  is  aaaerted  by  nomc  one  o(  your  Cor- 
respondents,  that  he  never  met  with  a  dozen  antaitiiiK  ihul  wci'e 
fit  to  be  heard ;  and  if  the  standard  of  excellence  be  taken  IVoni  an 
approach  to  prolesBional  attainnient,  I  can  aafely  say  I  never 
found  half  that  number.  Yet  I  should  think  there  are  at  least 
half  a  million  of  amateur  players  and  singers  in  the  realm. 

Upon  professors  and  instrnctois  then,  aa  I  take  it,  the  rescue 
of  ut  andnly  dependi.  Tb^  ought  to  eBtertakt  a  more  Imri- 
BOOBMd  a  BOM  ganenHB  vioir  nStha  pt^jatt  than that-wUd 
primi  fiaU  coBsisfi  nerely  trhh  tbeir  own  persoMl  -riem. 
They  should  inculcate  the  necetsity  of  high  altainment  to  Ihoae 
whoee  hoHOur  is  it  were  is  concerned — they  should  demonstrate 
the  certainty  of  the  contempt  into  which  apathy  and  madiocrity 
lead — they  should  point  out  the  &tal  results  which  must  attend 
the  aristocracy,  if  they  voluntarily  bring  theiaselvea  to  so  low  an 
estimation,  for  it  is  by  attainment  chiefly  that  wealth  can  demon- 
strate its  advantages->-and  above  all,  tbey  should  picture  in  tme 
but  in  bold  and  glowing  colaan,  the  delight  and  the  solace  at- 
tendant upon  the  culttvatida  of  art  at  a  aeurce  of  that  aelf  de> 
pendence,  which  is  the  best  prawmtiim  in  life  against  vaaity  and 
vice.  These  are  in  my  miadaamMk  tin  dutiea  of  *toacher  of 
music,  aa  it  is  fof.him  to  inrtraet  hfapiqMl  iB'llK  na^.of  tke 
notea,  or  in  any  of  tha  otfcornidiweQhtrfacieDcau  - 

Id  ooBcluHOB,  8ir,thotendaBcy  trf' •xtiMwnpnlMao  «wall 
sgei  and  under  all  diewHtaaeea  to  maeaas  thn  iq»tlqr:of  tke 
poaMsAri  to  every  diiug  like  tboogbt  or  Ummt,  iriele  in  tte 
other  claasea  it  is  to  angmMit  their  dispoaition  to  iat^Deetaal  ac- 
quirement. Thus  while  the  real  power  frftbe  ose  cIhbb  is. weak- 
ened, that  of  all  the  rest  are  strragtbened— and  with  tUietiang«, 
another  and  mnch  more  important  tranettian  is  gradudlyibin 
anrely  wrought.  The  highest  class  beconus  the  most  despicoUe 
and  tbe  moat  despised,  and  power  of  all  sorts  is  transferred.  That 
tbe  society  of  England  has  of  late  been  rapidly  hasteningto  sack  a 
division,  is  1  fear  but  too  obvious,  and  the  qnestioii  is  whether  it 
belmigs  to  the  inevitable  facilities  of  intercourse  and  enjoyment, 
which  wealth  and  scientific  advancement  bestow,  or  whether 
these  cormptiona  on  and  irill  be  resiBtad  by  tbe  good  senw  and 
good  feelings  of  tbe  don  upon  whom  they  may  bo  perai^ialT 
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operate.  I  give  the  highest  rttaku  full  credit  for  good  reelings. 
Indeed  their  sensibility  must  by  nature  l>e  as  grcal,  and  by  cir- 
cumstances eren  greater  than  that  of  the  other  orders  of  man- 
bind.  But,  Sir,  when  the  understanding  is  weakened  or  per- 
verted, the  heart  loses  its  influence.  Knowledge  and  the  arts 
ought  to  be  tfae  proudest  distinctions  ami  {he  moat  envied  attri- 
butes of  rank,  leisure,  and  opulence.  I'lifj-  iirc  not  so,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  classes  immediately  next  to  the  higlicst,  down  to 
■ome  even  below  the  middle,  arc  Tar  better  educated  and  hi- 
fbrtted,  fcr-mttre-acate,  far  more  capable  of  severe  thought  and 
attantioii'tlmii'thebig^ieBt.  I  have  perhaps  gone  a  little  beyond 
proitiiice  in  speaking  of  grander  political  consequences,  tnit  I 
have  done  so  to  strengthen  ray  particular  pMitlon-^tbe  decline 
and  decay  of  art  from  the  same  causes.  I  hare  sbewn  tin  natural 
rwulls  and  soaie  of  the  remedies,  and  in  so  doing  I  have  db- 
charged  the  Voluntary  obligation  of 

Sir,  yqur%  &e.  &c, 

■  SPECTATOR. 


Brhlol,  iqii  Mttjf,  183i. 

TO  TOE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

An  any  improvement  of  tlie  tiolin  cannot  fail  to  be  inlere.Hing, 
particularly  to  performers  on  that  instrumenl,  I  am  induced'to 
send  a.  description  of  an  invention  of  mine  to  the  Quarterly  Musical 
Magazine,  with  the  view  of  its  erttmcting  the'  attention  of  the  mu- 
sical amateur.  The  invention  consists  of  a  tail  piece,  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  permanently  glued  to  the  instrument, 
instead  of  being  tied  on  with  catgutasat  present.  The  tail  piece 
being  fixed  to  the  iastniment,  rendm  it  capable  of  remaining  in 
time  mMcb  tongerthan  in  the  usual  way,  which  is  an  object  of  con- 
sidecabls-importttiKe,  notifithBtanding  it  may  be  alleged  that  s 
go«dp»rfi>n)Mr  wilt  play  in  luDealtfaough  Uvimtrumintfernttt  M ; 
.  voeh  ti.  no.  xsii.  n  b 
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this,  to  a  certain  extent,  ia  granted— s(ill  there  are  pasRages,  and 
those  employing  double  notes  eapecially,  where  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely incoBvenient  to  Bubstituto  stopping  with  the  fingere  for 
the  opea  striiiga,  and  where,  ifit  were  acctunplished,  it  would  not 
pn>4uGe  the  iptended  effect.  Paatagee  &equ«ntly  occur  in  which 
tiu)  cain|wwr  hu  woriied  up  tlw  hunaaj  to  a  climiuc,  requiring 
either  gr^t  forca  or  teudernew  of  expieMioii,  whuB  it  ii  cqtential 
tn  tha.  ^B^TMi  effbct  that  tha  inalrtiiaeiit  abould  be  eonectljr  ia 
tmn  I  this  daajdaratim  i*  in  a  great  degree  ohtaiaed  by  thi*  anr 
tail.^ec^.6«i«  il«  not  being  liable  to  be  opeialad  on  by  mnj  om- 
aional  prenure  of  the  cbin,  or  variation  that  miut  tlUte  place  tm  tbe- 
o)d  construction,  when  the  tension  of  the  different  strings  is  changed 
by  tuning.  Also,  its  being  much  shorter  is  an  advantage,  as  a 
greater  length  of  string  is  hereby  obtained  behind  the  bridge,  con- 
sequcntly  the  general  vibration  of  the  inatrument  in  increased  by 
sympathy  The  atriiigs  being  kept  at  nearly  parallel  distances 
behind  the  bridge,  prevents  their  warping  or  drawing  it  aside  from 
its  proper  central  position,  as  the  pressure  of  the  strings  by  this 
arrangement  is  rendered  more  perpendicular  than  it  can  ponibly 
be  when  they  hare  a  tendency  to  form  acute  angles,  as  was  tke 
case  formerly,  from  Uieir  beinj*  inserted  much  nearer  together  in 
the  tail  piece  than  at  th«r  divisions  on  the  bridge.  This  improved 
cwntmction  of  the  tail  piece  is  equally  applicdde  to  tin  tenor, 
violoncello,  and  double  bass.  A  violin,  fitted  up  on  ^is  plan, 
maybe  seen  at  Mr.  Milhouse'a  Musical  Warehouse,  Oxford-ab«et, 
London  ;  but  as  your  Magazine  spreads  Its  inflnence  widely 
through  the  musical  communities  ofthe  country,  periiaps  yon  will 
do  me  the  favor  to  insert  the  annexed  description. 

The  tail  piece  consbts  of  ebony,  of  the  usual  tbiduiese,  at  the 
part  where  the  strings  are  inserted,  but  as  there  is  a  part  to  rest 
against  the  instrument,  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  forwards  by 
the  tension  of  thestrings,  this  groove  or  angle  occasions  it  tore- 
qpire  additional  thickness  at  the  end  that  is  fixed  to  the  belly,  and 
also  to  the  boop  by  the  additional  deal  bracket  before  described. 
The  improved,  tail  piece,  iutead  of  being  four  inches  and  a  bal^ 
as  on  the  old  conetroctioii,  is  only  two  IugImk  and  a  half  long,  and 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  wider,  whieh  sUmn  the 
Brings  ti^  be  pJjued  at  a  greater  distance  &o]b  each  otber,  beii^ 
more  .paii^Ujal  tb  inA  other  bebind  t|w.  bridge  than  CairmMly, 
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niskiiig  tlicir  pressure  to  be  more  pcrpendicuUr  on  the  bridge,  and 
causiiiR  leas  friclion  uii  it  duiiiig  any  alteration  of  the  tension  of 
th(! string  in  tuning,  consequently  the  bridge  Is  not  ao  liable  to  be 
warped  or  pulled  out  of  ita  proper  situation.  The  part  of  the 
tail  piece  that  eiteods  beyond  the  violin,  and  that  ia  to  be 
(lued  to  Uw  mmll  bracket  of  deal,  is  barelj  half  aa  inch  ia 
tridA,  M  thst  the  bracket  does  not  pnijett  more  than  the  bniton 
towUch  tiM  tiil  |rieee  was  fennerly  fostenedi  The  hole  ra  the 
viidia  ia  wMeti  Ae  bnttott  was  &S(ened,  sbanld  have  a  deal  pin 
glued  In  its  stead,  and  be  cut  off  flush  with  tbe  hoop ;  the  dpal 
Ibncket  belbre  4ncribed  is  to  be  glued  over  it,  which  uol  only 
hides  this  part,  but  gfvea  ^reat  support  to  the  tail  piece,  and  pre- 
vents any  unnecenary  pressure  on  the  beU;  of  thti  iJistniment. 

I  feel  confident  tknt  an  orchestra  with  iiurtrUmeUtt  8tt«d  upon 
this  principle,  wovid  reijuire  tuning  but  once  in  the  course  ot^ 
■concert,  provided  the  idSttuments  were  previously  kept  (o  conwrt 
pitch,  and  not  strung  with  new  stritigs,  which  must  necessarily 
stretch  ;  but  on  the  old  plan,  when  one  string  ia  tuned  it-afiects 
the  rest,  the  4sil  piece  being,  a  moveable  lever,  which  inconve- 
nience is  removed  by  its  being,  according  to  my  improved  plan,  B 
fixture  I  neither  is  it  subject  to  be  acted  on  fay  the  occasional  pres- 
snre.of  the  chin.  That  part  of  the  tail  piece  into  which  the  striagi 
«re  inaerteJ,  Is  to  be  tin  *ane  disfanee  from  tbe  belly  as  <oii  tbe 
M  pUa,  one  BxbftiiHlf  of  tbe  tail  piece  only  bein;  ghtedtDfhe 
instnment ;  tUs  part  eontists  of  an  oval,  of -one  aneh  and  five 
eightfas,  by  one  inch.  This  oval  is  divided  nearly  in  half  by  Ihe 
groove;  the  largest  division  of  the  two  is  tolbe  glued  to  the  belly, 
srith  Ihe  linen  or  paper  underneath ;  the  remaining  bare  half-inch 
4bBt  projects  beyond  the  instmmeat,  the  deal  brdcket  is  to  be 
glued  aga^at 

ShDsldyovooBBlder  this  Mmmuoication  worthy  attention,  and 
thn^iy  be  inAMed  to  insert  it,  you  will  oblige 

Tonr  obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  HOWBLL. 


Bb  f 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 


Sia,  ■  ■  ■  • 

jour  last  Number  t  was  much  pleased  to  find  the  subject  of 
Cathedral  Music  treated  in  so  clear  and  pleasing  a  manner  by 
your  coiTespondent,  X.  A.  P.  Very  little  attention  (as  hcjualLy 
observes)  Jwa  of  late  yearabeeu  paid  to  the  improvement  of  our 
oatfaedral  duty,  and  wbatis  certainly  rather  extraordinary,  Icaa 
bas  been  ioae  by  composeta  fbr  Uus  branch  of  science  than  even 
by  (he  ungen.  Several  times  I  have  thought  of  troubling  you' 
with  an  uticle  on  this  subject,  pointing  out  what  I  should  con- 
ceive lORie  improvement  in  the  service  :  1  have  even  bad  the 
tenierity  to  Ihink  of  recouimendiLi^'  tlic  ii  on -performance  of  some 
of  the  very  olddrj/  services  and  anthems  (my  sac  ritegeous  thought) 
do  not  extend  to  productions  by  Gibbons  or  Furcell) — but  I  do 
Gi^,  that  to  people  who  have  any  ear  for  music,  and  who  are  in 
tJiehmbi^of  BttendiDg  the  different  cathedrals,  it  muat  be  tiresoMc 
in  th6  extreme,  espedally  if  they  are  not  profound  contcappnlistg, 
to  hear  the  cliangei  -ruag  upon  a  ceiteija-  tetiof  Te  Denms  and 
Anthems,  dull  enough  in  lheniielTea,.hi4'endfred  intolerably  so 
by  diurnal,  repetition.  1  must  however  notice,  that  at  the  Chapel 
Uoyal  some  cliants  of  Mr.  S.  Wenley's  have  lately  been  intro- 
duped,  that  are  delightful  for  sound  harmony  and  originality,  and 
'  that  Ur.  Attwood  has  had  perfbcmed  some  new  commandments 
of  his,  which  do  the  high^t  credit  to  his  judgment  and  -seienee; 
the  construction  of  them  is  quite  novel  foT'lbiapaEt>ofUie  servic*. 
This  ^rst  responee,  "Lord  have  mercy,"  &«.  is  formed  upon  a 
canto  fermo,  in  plain  counterpoint  of  four  parts;  canto  fermo  in 
ttie, treble.  The  next  response  (after  the  second  commandment) 
the  same  canto  fermo  is  given  to  the  counter  tenor,  while  the 
other  parts  arc  made  to  harmonize  in  plain  counterpoint  The 
third  response,  the  canto  fermo  is  sung  by  the  tenor  :  fourth  re- 
sponse by  the  bass,  with  varied  harmonies:  the  remaining  responses 
are  sometimes  in  the  major  mode,  sometimes  in  tlie  minor,  and 
are  most  excellent  and  ingenious.  Modulations  are  given  that 
are  rallter  difficult  at  times  for  the  singers,  but  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance lyitb  the  plan  would  soon  remove  all  doubts.  These 
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are  the  kind  of  improvements  so  much  wanted,  and  t  truat 
will  one  day  be  made.  Witli  regard  to  that  part  of  X.  A.  P.'a- 
letter^' which  notices  the  sivliiiios  ol' the  singers,  a  delicnle  sub- 
ject undoublcdly  tn  hint  at,  lltere  is  so  ludicrous  a  slnry  in  ' 
Kaee'a  Book,  which  bears  so  very  appropriately  upon  thesa 
MMfafiwCfM, 'that  I  cunbt  tefrain  from  extractii^  it  M-the 
amaaementoTyowrrndtn,  uit  baa  frequeullj  mde  me  Uagti 
alond  on  nBding  H— 4»r  ^ludnt  and  biting  buroow,  as  an  anec- 
dote, it  la  not  to  be  exceeded. 

"  I  have  knenni  a  Her.  Dean  or  a  quire  (a  very  nolulilc  smarl- 
■piriUd  icestbman)  egregiously  bnfHud  by  one  or  the  prcsiiit 
darks,  who  to  my  knowledge  was  more  ignorant  in  the  art  of 
■inging  thaa  a  btiy  might  be  thought  to  be  who  had  learned  to 
ring  but  only  one  month,  yet  oould  make  a  ebifl  to  sing  most  of 
the  common  services  and  antheroa,  by  long  use  and  habit,  with  the 
rest  pretty  well,  (as  birds  in  cages  do  use  to  akiitlc  Iheir  old  nolel  !J 
Yet  I  say  this  Dean,  being  knoivn  by  this  bold  confidant  dunco, 
clork  (who  you  must  know  took  himself  to  be  a  kind  of  pot  wit) 
to  have  no  skill  at  all  in  the  art  of  mu^ick— tlic  Dean  1  say, 
upon  a  time  after  prayers  coming  out,  and  Aillon  ing  (his  great 
Jolly -boan-lcllow,  and,  as  he  wai  pulling  uET  hiii  tiurplice,  began 
rebuke  him  sharply  (and  indeed  very  justly)  for  a  gross  absurdity 
committed  by  him  in  that  very  service  time,  by  reason  of  his  great, 
dantital,  4RSKffieien!y  in  naging  ofan  anthem  alone,,  w  wbicb  h» 
was  «o  notoriously  and  ridioulouiily  out,  as  caused  all  or  most  of 
the  young  people  then  present  to  burst  out  into  laughter,  to  the- 
great  blemish  of  the  church  service  and  the  ilishonour  of  God  (at 
that  lime  and  in  diat  place.)  But  thus  it  fell  out,  in  short,  vig. 
that  aAer  the  angry  Dean  had  ruffled  him  ^undly,  ia  very  smart 
Ifiignage,  ^  thpt  he  tEiought  be  had  givev  him  abame  ■  eiwigb  ft>r 
hisjiuufficieiicyaiiddanen^f  bov'tliii^  ye.tbis  blade  came  off !' 
why  most  notably,  and  in  aucb  a  manner  »  made  all  the  standing 
by  wonder  and  admire  him,  venting  himself  in  tbcae  very  words, 
(Ibr  I  my!^<]lt'na-^  bolli  au  eye  and  ear  witness)  with  a  most  stern 
angry  countenance  anii  ti  vthemenl  rattling  voice,  even  so  as  he 
made  the  church  ring  withal,  saying,  Sir-r-r-r,  (shaking  bis  head) 
I'd  ha'  you  to  know  I  sing  after  the  rate  of  so  much  a  year, 
(naming  his  wage«)  and  except  je  mend  my  wages  I  am  resolved 
never  to  sing  bcller  whilst  L  live     Hark  ye,  gentlemen,  was  there 
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evBT  a  faiDre  nidung  piece  (rf  tbreWi  wit  w  raddetdy  Bbe#^  opciB 

the  occasion  than  this  was }  yea,  or  more  notable  and  efFeetiTe  to 
the  porpoae,  aa  ;e  ahall  bear  by  tbe  sequel,  for  the  cholerick 
Dean  was  to  fiilly  and  aufficiestly  anwered,  that  turning  imme- 
diately  away  from  him,  wttbout  one  word  more,  be  hasted  out  of 
tbechueli,  bnt  never  after  found  the  least  Ikult  vtilh  this  jollj/- 
braoe  dark,  who  was  tn^g'd  more  than  sufficiently  by  all  the  rest 
of  tha  puny  poor  fellow  darks,  for  this  his  ber<nc  vindicatioD  and 
wiV—JHusick's  Mommeidf  paget  96^  7. 

I  an,  dear  SSt,  your'a, 

F.  W.  H. 


OM  Tire  taSB  and  pBOGREsa  of  the  BA^KiON: 


HE  bassoon  is  derired  from  aii  obsolete  wind  instrnment, 
called  bombardo,  which  was  farmed  of  wood.  It  was  played  by  a 
reed  managed  like  the  ancient  shepherd's  pipe.  A  species  of  case 
with  a  mouth-pleee  attached,  was  adapted  (o  the  instrument,  into 
which  tbe  wind  whs  blown.  These  instruments  were  in  use  about 
two  hnndred  years  since,  and  were  of  various  dimensions.  They 
todk  the  four  principal  parts,  soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  Tbe 
.bo^  of  (be  instrument  was  perforated,  Bod  tbe  lower  end  was 
left  opeil  ib  a  rimilar  manmt  to  a  baatbois.  It  lad  aeren  foles, 

for  dtt  fingers  Md  one  fot-  the  thumb,  and  serertil  keys,  and 
was  very  similar  to  the  ancient  bassoon  or  dolctan,  except  that  it 
oonsisted  of  a  single  tube.  There  were  six  difierent  species. 
The  bombardone,  an  instrument  five  yards  in  length,  on  which 
Account  it  was  played  by  means  of  a  crooked  tube,  (similar  to  the 
Es  of  a  haij^ooii).  Titers  wefe  (Wo  keys  tor  the  fingers  and  two 
for  the  thuiulis;  iia  compass  Was  from  F  to  F,  three  octaves. 
The  next  size,  or  common  bombardo,  had  abo  four  keys,  and  its 
tomptm  extended  three  octates  fcvm  frtml  0  to  C  of  tfce  fUrif 
6ctart, ' 


ON  TUR  KISE  AND  rSOORBtt  OS  TBI  BAWMIT.  ISO 

The  tenor  or  bBsset  bomtwrdo  rtukecl  bom  G  tO'G  of  the 
octave  upon  the  base  staff. 

The  nicolo  hod  only  one  key,  and  its  compass  was  from  C  to  C 
of  tbc  octave  above  (he  base  ^talT. 

The  bombatdo  piccolo  look  from  G  to  D  of  the  second  octave 
above  the  base  etaff,  ud  wai  played  with  one  lay. 

The  tagnmt  vat  wutdy  a  coniDKiB  Bfaefhenl'i  ^pe. 

Tte  acconnt  whkh  Meraemuu  givei  of  tbew  aackiit  faiitni- 
■BoriBii.Ba  foUom 

TIu  fint  hu  An*  hejay  vne  on  tbc  left  hnnd,  anked,  wad  two 
OB  tbo  rigkt,  covered  witli  boxes.  A  brazen  tube  at  tbe  upper 
end  of>  the  inatrnment  kes  a  moutb-piece  at  the  extremity,  hy 
means  whereof  the  inatruinent  is  inflated.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  other  pipe  is  aftinnel  (with  two  boles  under  it)  which  is  move- 
able. The  instrument,  although  apparently  consiatiej;  of  two 
tubes,  is  in  elTect  one,  tbe  two  being-  bound  togetber  with  hoops  of 
brass,  and  the  cavities  of  each  stopped  with  a  peg,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sound  may  not  escape  till  it  arrivea  at  the  upper  hole 
under  the  fuanel,  except  when  eitlier  of  the  halea  abort  of  it  isi 
luatopped.' 

Tbe  Beeend  Matnuuiit,  by  reuan  of  its  alrartness  called, 
eonrteiitf  was  made  of  one  ^lutdricBl  pimn  of  ve«d,  had 
eleven  holes.  Thft  eourtwit  ha»  two  boxet,  wliieh  an  ecncaaled 

under  a  movenble  box,  into  which  the  tuba  is  inserted ;  there  were 
boles  In  the  tampions  called  by  Mersennus,  tetines,  which, 
jecting  from  each  side  of  the  inslrumeni,  were  for  the  fingers,  and 
by  being  doubled  were  adapted  for  the  use  uf  either  right  or  left 
handed  persons.  There  were  (wo  holes  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  instrnment ;  tbe  upper  one  for  the  egress  of  the  wind  after  all 
the  rest  were  stopped.  There  was  a  third  inatrumeul,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  Harm.  Universelle  des  instrumens  k  vent,  prop. 
32,  is  similar  to  the  first  without  the  funnel. 

Tbe  bassoon,  according  to  Mersennus,  was  an  instrument  ex- 
ceeding in  magnitude  all  others  of  the  fegot  kind,  to  wliich  it  was 
the  base,  and  was  therefore  called  the  bassoon.  .Tbere  was  ano- 
tlierkindjCaBed  by  Mersennus  cervelat,  which  was  inflated  by 
Bcnneofareedrceemhling  ahautboy,  but  of  Blai^;er  size.  The 
cervelat  itoelf  was  but  five  inches  in  height,  and  yet  was  capable 
of  producing  a  sound  equally  grave  with  one  of  fbrtf  inches  in 
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length.  Within  it  were  c\!;hi  canals  or  ducts,  anHwering  to  the 
number  of  liolus  in  Ihc  iid  or  upper  surface;  ihesecanalH,  itseenw, 
had  a  commuDicatioii  with  each  other,  and  yet  were  affected  by  the 
stopping  of  thoac  on  tlie  surface  of  the  cylinder — some  of  (hem 
corresponding  to  one  canal,  and  others  to  others,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  all  were  reduced  into  one  continued  tube.* 

The  bassoon  now  in  use,  consists  of  a  perforated  tube  about 
eight  feet  long)  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the  principal 
pipe  of  an  organ.  To  render  it  a  more  conveniont  instniiDent 
foetlte  performer  it  is  doubled,  and  is  composed'  of  four  pieoeS) 
and  to  due  of  them  is  Bxed  a  thin  bent  braag  tube,  wliichiB 
called  an  Eh.  Upon  the  end  of  the  Es  is  placed  the  reed  through' 
which  the  wind  is  blown.  The  bassoon  is  held  wiih  the  right 
hand  by  the  lower  tube,  which  has  on  one  side  three  holes  for  ihe 
fingers,  one  for  the  thumb,  and  two  keys — the  open  F  and  the 
cloiici)  A.  These  keys  arc  both  touched  by  the  little  linger  of  the 
right  hand.  The  other  tube  has  three  holes  for  the  fingers  of 
lell  hand.  Tbc  adjoining  tube  contains  the  hole  for  the  thumb 
of  the 'left  band,  wUob  is  never  used  without  one  or  two  of  the 
adjoining  keys — the  deep  D  and  the  B,  both  managed  by  the 
UuAnK  There  mn  nlso  two  other  keys  fbr  that  thuiab— 4he  high 
E  uid  C.  At  tho  law»  port  of  the  ^joining  tube  is  tile  kof  for 
the  deep  E,  played  by  the  little  finger  of  tbe  left  band. 

The  cwnpam  of  the  basaoon  is  three  octave*.  The  Sret  mi 
part  of  tite  second  octave  is  scarcely  distinguishable  fVom  -  those 
of  the  violoncello:  it  is  therefore  generally  in  unison  with  it. 
Its  tone  ia  calctilated  to  unite  with  those  of  other  instruments, 
so  as  lo  be  very  eilirient.  Iiiiiepeiidently  of  this  property,  it  has 
another  very  essential  attriliule — the  close  analogy  it  bears  to  the 
Imnian  voice.  An  nn  accompniiiment  lo  tlio  voice  it  ia  most- 
effective — pni-licularly  to  a  low  tenor,  to  which  it  has  a  stronger 
affinity  then  any  other.    It  has  a  very  good  effect  in  that  pecnliar 

.  *  Stanctby  (says  !>ir  John  HavkliU  iit  a  rio(o)  who  was  a  diUgont  peruser 
bolli  of  Mersf^nnus  and  Kirehcr,  and  in  Ibe  milking  of  iiistrunicnis  adiiered  as 
clostrly  In  the  direclinns  or  the  IVirrnrr  po'iible,  roii'-tructt^d  a  fhovt  liiissDOii 
or  cem'lat,  such  a  one  as  is  ahnie  d.-.rribi'il,  fnr  tbv  IntL-  Mirl  ol  Abercam 
(then  l<ord  Paislry),  and  a  ilijclpie  of  Dr.  Pepuich,  but  it  did  not  answer 
expectation.— By  reaion  ot  its  closeness,  Ihe  inferior  parls  imbibed  and  re- 
tained Uie  molilore  of  the  breath,  tbo  ducts  dilated  ani  broke ;  iu  short,  ths 
wlMebtewup.-.>riiL  4. 
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bind  uf  mu9ic,  wbich  tbo  a«nuan>i  cleiiominalc  "Miisique  D'har- 
DiODie,"  compoacd  for  two  cluriotiel^,  two  horns,  niid  two  haa- 
SOODS  ;  they  also  employ  it  very  aJvaitliigeousily  as  an  actompa- 
niment  to  arrangemetib  for  the  harp.  Three  things  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  respvctiog  this  iaiitrunient — HfsI,  tlie 
wtfod'of  nbicliitbMOitTiietad— secoMUy,  tbe  quality  of  the  itcd 
wUck  fomt  lira  moatk'inece— and  laitlj,  lite  manner  in  wUcb 
th*  raed  ia  t6  be  in  tbe  moulb.  Tbe  wood  sbould  be  either 
box,  ebony,  or  maple.  Any  ofhi^r  species  will  produce  a  dull 
■aund)  Bad  roader  the  inalrument  difficult  to  play  upoh,  because 
the  porta  of  the  irood  being  too  open,  tha  wind  ivill  not  pass  with 
&cili(j  througb  the  ioBlrament :  if  ninde  at  loo  hard  and  dry  a 
wa«d,ito  pusBgewill  lie  too  rapid:  the  wood  nhould  therefore 
nehber  be  loo  bard  nor  too  lender.  The  maple  is  the  oalj  tree 
whicb  uniles  all  these  requiRiten,  and  consequently  Is  tbe  most 
proper  to  make  an  instrument  capable  of  producini;  the  desired 
quality  of  tone.  The  exNCtitude  of  the  bassoon,  as  well  as  of  all  ^ 
wind  ioBtmrnenti',  depends  upon  the  inner  borine;  of  the  piece* 
and  of  the  holes  which  coromunicale-whh  the  intei  ior  Janal. 

The  iratrument  should  also  be  of  a  certain  thicliness,  eipecinlly 
im  the  two  middle  pieces — for  when  these  are  tbin,  as  is  the  casO 
after  tbe  wear  of  many  years,  the  quality  of  the  tone  is  lost,  for  03 
tbe  wind  pasM*  Ibrougb  Ibe  pipe,  tbe  Waod  baa  iidt  mfficidat 
fbraa  to  aoppmi  th«  repercoraiim  wUcb  b  [voducad. 

The  med  b  nearly  as  iMMaqoenthil  m  ^^todiM&g  tba  right 
kiad  of  tone  as  tbe  quality  of  the  wood — and  although  this  part 
of  the  iastrnment  appears  the  smallest,  still  il  in  one  of  those  uost 
enciMial  to  it»i  perfection.  The  quality  of  the  tone  depends 
very  much  upon  that  of  tbe  reed — bnt  a*  an  iBvariablo  Bcale 
cannot  be  |pvcn  for  the  formation  of  this  part,  care  alroaU  be 
tahCn  that  tbe  reed  be  nEiihcr  too  Kirnng  nor  too  weak ;  *  rc*d 
vary  atrong  ftti^.iei  the  player,  requires  too  f^eatti  voIwMOf 
wind,  too  atrong  a  presHre  of  tbe  lipfi,  and  produces  a  Itulff  m 
hard,  that  it  is  rarely  bcaatiful.  Too  feeble  a  reed,  on  tbe  con- 
trary, g^itei  b  meagre  tone,  deprives  it  of  the  Toundnen  which  k 
Ibe  ebBrflCtcrixtic  of  the  baasooD,  and  rend<-rs  tbo  tone  dis-  > 


Tba  umber  of  mkecaof  the  biLssoan  arc  very  few,  ami  they  do 
not  all  oqutdl;  aMxeed  In  ti>e  siruclnre  of  these  iBstrnmeats, 
TOL.  Ti.  no.  xxii.  c  c 
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became  experience  is  the  greHl  inatrnetor.  The  followin([  Is  a 
list  of  most  of  the  principal  perfonners  on  thia  iiiitrunKnt,  who 
have  diBtingaished  themselves  in  Enrope : 

Backofen  Chariea,  a  chamber  mnrician  at  Durlach,  was  born  at 
Nuremberg;.    He  woe  an  excellent  performer. 

Bart,  alia^SDon  player  of  great  renown,  in  the  band  of  the  Duke 
ofSchwerin,  nI  Ludn  i^lust,  in  1779.  In  1TS3  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
first  master))  of  his  instrument. 

Batka  Wenceslaa,  son  of  Laurent  Batka,  a  director  of  church 
music  at  Prague,  was  born  at  Prague  14th  October,  1747,  and 
became  musician  of  tfae  chamber  to  the  Biaht^  of  BreaUn,  at 
Johanniaburg.  He  was  considered  UDongst  the  beat  tasor 
singers  of  hia  day,  and  was  agood  baasoMiiat. 

Baumgarten,  a  virtuoso,  who  played  very  Jaelf.  HeHred  in 
London  in  17M  and  in  1786. 

Bell^illewaainthebandofthe  King  ofFrance,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  his  expression.  He  died  in  1750,  and  was 
considered  the  L'Oni  ofhia  time. 

Berthaud,  one  of  the  first  composers  of  concertos  for  the  bassoon. 
He  replaced  M.  Ozi  at  the  great  theatre  of  Marseilles,  where  he 
resided  in  1817. 

Bczozzi  Jerome,  was  bom  at  Parma,  in  1718.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  his  &ther.  With  hb  brother  Alexander,  who  was  a  first-rate 
performer  on  the  hautboy,  he  entered  the  service  ofthe  Court  of 
Sardinia,  in  1790.  With  the  exception  of  a  Journey  lo  Parma, 
and  another  to  Paris,  in  1730,  at  both  which  cities  their  perfiMna- 
ances  met  wiA  ' immense  applause,  they  conslantlf  re»ded  at 
Turin  until  their  deaths,  which  ocenrred  at  very  adranced  age. 
Dr.  Bnmey,  in  his  "Present  State  of  Mnsie  in 'Italy,"  states 
that  he  heard  these  perfonnera.  Thar  playing  was  fatia- 
guished  by  expression  and  delicacy,  rather  than  by  brilHancy  irf 
execution.  At  the  period  he  alludes  to,  these  artists  wm  tfae  one 
sixty  and  the  other  seventy. 

Blaise,  bassoon  at  the  Theatre  Italien  at  Paris.  In  1759  he 
composed  a  charming  comic  opera,  called  Isabella  and  Gertrude, 
for  the  theatre  of  Favart,  which  M.  Pacciai  re-set  to  music  in  1808. 

Blaains  Fre&ric,  the  leader  at  the  comic  opera  at  Paris;  a 
performer  upon  the  TioUn,  cLarinet,  flute,  aiid  Ikmmnhi.  He 
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paUnlied,  in  1766,  m  neir  metbid  for  the  claiinel,  and  r  diKouTse 
on  iuBtruments,  the  principles  and  theory  of  music  Hb  composed 
stHMtas,  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  concertos,  for  the  violia,  clari- 
net, and  bassoon,  and  arranged  as  quartets  for  two  vioUns,  tenor 
and  bass,  the  beautiful  sonatas  of  Haydn  for  the  piano  forte. 
Besides  the  military  music  which  he  had  printed,  he  arranged 
uany  operas,  and,  among  others,  /^jnolrtmonio  legreloofCimarosa, 
The  operas  which  he  composed  for  the  theatre  Favart  were  sue- 
cmsIhI  for  the  time,  but  tliey  did  not  live  to  be  repeated. 

Blavel  N.  a  cetebrctted  flutist  and  bassoon  player.  He  born 
■t  Bnuqon,  in  ITOO,  and  came  to  Paris  io  1723.  He  auperin- 
t^udedthBmtukoftheCouitde  Cl«nnont  until  bis  death,  wluch 
took  plue  in  1768.  He  left  several  bewtiflil  moroeaux,  both 
vocal  and  instntmeiiUL  His  tbeatrical  conqwiitjaoB  are,  the 
ballet  of  Japiler  Ol^aipiut,  and  the  Fete  ofCytheta, 

BiEhmer  D.  A.  was  horn  at  Muskau,  9th  May,  1709.  He  bcgaii 
at  five^eaxsold  to  take  lessons  on  the  violin,  of  his  father;  but  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  preferring  the  bassoon,  he  chose  that  instrument, 
and  entered  with  his  father,  in  1786,  into  the  service  of  the  Count 
SchKnach  Carolath,  who  took  so  much  interest  in  Bpehmer,  that  he 
sent  him  to  Berlin  to  lake  lessons  on  the  bassoon  of  the  celebi'ated 
Gntto&iky,  that  he  might  perfect  himself  under  that  great  artist. 
AAer  the  death  his  father  he  entered  the  band  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  where  he  remained  for  the  real  of  bis  iife,  uojyersally 
eslMBwd.  He  died  in  1786, 

Braan  Adam  Hervie,  a  c^lnatedliiukaoB  pbtyear  jnlke«fcap«l 
ofHuSlector  orHe«w,m  1789. 

'  Bruiu  Charles,  brother  to  the  vioiivtit  andcompMerof  IheutHia 
nane,  aod  his  pupil.  He  was  bora  at  Cant,  in  1761,  and  was*  a 
distiagaialied  artist,  not  only  mi  the  violin,  but  sbo  «n  the  bai- 
asoa.  After  he  had  been  in  the  chapel  laf  the  King  of  Sardinia,  he 
became  prioeipal  second  violin  at  the -theatre  of  Monsieur.  H» 
was  about  10  years  ago  principal  violin  at  the  theatre  of  Com, 

.  Caupeck  was  horn  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1740  was  a  baMoon 

player  of  eminence  in  the  chapel  of  Wintzbmiri;,  in  1740. 

Czerweaka  ,  a  performer  on  the  bassoon,  in  the  service  of 

Prince  Esterhazy,  in  Hungary.    He  eadted  great  admiration  by 
his  latenla  during  histiwrda. 
DeJsaA^  TKmhh,  pwplof  BL  Oii,  {wnfeMor  of  the  bamoii 
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attkseoBHrTBtoryof  Prancp,  and  toMriier  of  the  orcbeatnattbe. 
spent.  At  some  concerts,  at  the  FeydeHii,  in  I7<H,  he.  exi-riited 
some  concerted  symphonies  of  Dcvieiine's,  wilh  M.  Ilitguot, 
Frederic  andOharlea  Duvernoy. 

Eicbner  Ernest,  a  bawioon  player  of  (he  first  rank.  He  pos- 
iKinmirt  extraordinary  skill  on  \ih  instrument,  to  which  he  added 
ike  quality  ofa  compoKpr,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  prodigiena 
fertility  of  imagination,  and  for  the  great  purity  of  his  style.  He 
wasfiratleaderof  the  concert  in  Iheservfce  of  the  DnkedeDenx 
FeBts^and  publbhed,  in  1770,  his  first  symphonies,  which  were 
eiigrBTMl  Bt  Paris.  Having  joany  times  requested  his  Anmrnl 
without  being  able  to  obtEiB  it,  he  finally  departed  elandesliBelj'. 
They  9eB<  after  him,  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  encoun- 
tered. He  came  to  England,  where  be  excited  much  adntiration, 
and  obtained  a  recompense  due  to  his  merits.  He  quitted  Eng- 
land in  1773,  and  entered  the  serricc  of  the  Prince-  Bt.yal  of  Prus- 
sia, at  Potadam,  in  whose  service  he  consccralcd  Ihr  rest  of  his 
days  to  composition,  and  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  Among 
these  were  Knoblauch  and  Mast.  Eichner  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1777.  The  works  he  composed  were  for  all  instru- 
ments. They  were  published  in  England,  Prance,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  arc  esteemed  highly.  They  were  dintinguished  by 
their  melody,  as  much  as  by  the  extraordinary  purity  of  their  com- 
position, and  by  their  great  fertility ;  they  consisted  of  symphonies, 
quartetts,  trios,  and  solo*.  They  formed  eighteen  operas,  ibr  the 
matt  part  ofnx  pieces  each. 

Gebauer  Francois  lUn£  was  bom  at  Versailles,  in  1775.  He 
wasbasBMiiistto  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music,  and  mnsieiBBof 
theehapel  to  the  Empn'or  Napoleon,  member  of  the  society  sfthe 
S«Mii  of  Apcdto,  and  with  bis  elder  brother,  professor  of  the  conser* 
vatory  for  seven  years.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  reduction  of  this 
establishment;  because  he  was  the  junior  of  M  M.  Osi  and  Del- 
cambre.  He  possessed  a  brilliant  and  rapid  execution  on  the 
baiBOont  His  productions  ore  fil^y  in  nunber,  and  consist  of  sym- 
phonies, concertaatea,  quartets,  trioa,  duos,  soitalac,  studioe,  caprie- 
laoB,  airs  with  faiiatioiH  for  all  instruments,  and  they  have  aeq  aired 
fbr  bias  «  S^Bat  reputation  ai  a  composer. 

Oehring  Jean  Guilktume  became  muter  of  the  Chapel  of  Rn- 
teM»dt,aAert^  death  fifPebel.  H«  wv  oMnMerml  bb  Mcsl-. 
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lent  perrnrmrr  nn  the  basHoon,  bnt  he  gmw  up  the  iiulninMit  in 
1790,  OH  Bceount  of  tiia  age. 

Oeyer  Jean  Louis  was  bom  at  UBtenieiB%  In  Colxn^  Mth 
Jmnaary,  1093.  H«  studied  maris  ■mAm'  SwidMm,  ■orfeiu  in 
the  TilU^  of  Cabour;,  In  I71S  be  crnie  to  (tie  Court  Hd' 
nfngen.  The  Duke  Antoinc  Ulric  took  him  to  Vienna,  where 
tor  five  yean  fae  received  leasons  of  Jean  Jni|Ue!<  Frederieh, 
premier  basioonbt  of  the  Emperor's  Chape).  In  1734  be  en- 
tered the  wrvice  of  the  Duke  of  Weimu",  and  afterward*  becasw 
one  of  the  Dulwof  Mrinangan's  band. 

Orosri  WBB  m  catobMtad  perfor— r  and  ihe  muter  of  Oiteder, 
the  hBntb<^  player. 

Hoog  kM  the  fint  rank  u  a  haatora  pkyer  m  Imndfln,  in  VUS. 

HoliBMwaaaf  the  i^eateit  icpnlatien)  he  WMprindpal  has^ 
•oon  nt  the  Concert  of  Antieat  Music  in  London,  where  fae  wna 
celebnted  for  bia  beautiful  obligalo  accompaaiment  of  the  voice. 
He  died  about  1839. 

KnolilBudi  Jean  Christophc  vioa  musician  of  the  chamber  and 
bassoonist  to  the  King  of  Pru»ia,  at  Berlin,  in  17B8,  and  was 
born  at  Potedam,  in  17M.  In  I7SI  he  mu  in  Uu  swvien  ofaa 
Margrave  of  Schwedt>  H«  WM  iiwtructed  by  the  cetebmted 
Eichner,  and  played  with  conddereble  hcUft;  upon  hit  instrn- 
ntent. 

Kuehler  Jean,  principal  bassoon  player  to  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  at  Bonne,  in  1780.  He  was  known  for  hia  great  skill  on 
his  instrument,  aa  well  as  by  his  talents  as  a  composer.  He 
published  at  Paris  eighteen  quartets  for  different  instruments- 
two  symphonies  with  the  bassoon  obligate — a  concerto  and  eis 
dnetl  for  the  Tiolin  |  and  he  wrote  a  petit  opera,  called  Arabia. 

Knnnen  Godforoi  was  nnrician  of  the  dambar  and  baiaoaiM  al 
Urn  chapd  nftha  Dtf  ks  nf  Machlonbarg  Mwotib,  in  1790,  and 
bad  bneafortwenty  yean  in  the  aoriunr  that  Prtme.  He  was' 
mtecEted  for  his  gT«»t  foetltty  on  his  Initrttment,  as  welt  asforbis 
compositions.  Among  them  wu  a  doable  concerto  for  (he 
bassoon  and  Tiolia. 

Lampe,  a  maiklan  and  composer,  was  born  in  Germany,  and 
settled  in  England.  Heanrived  inLondon  in  1725;  he  bud  studied 
Kt  Hehmtadt,  and  engaged  btmself  on  hia  landing  to  perform 
iBdieorchettra  oftiie  opera.    He  played  on  the  bassoon,  but  leak' 
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aa  B  Holo  perforiDcr  than  as  a  ripienbt.  It  was  for  him  that 
Hstndel  made,  in  1727,  a  basaoon,  six  feet  id  length,  which  re- 
matned  in  the  store- room  for  iTntruineiitB  of  the  opera  until  the 
corainemoration  of  Haodel  in  17&4,  when  Ashley  played  upoo  it 
for  the  firat  time.  Lampe  is  known  aa  the  composer ofthe  Dragon 
of  fVantleif — Amatie,  performed  in  175B — and  Roger  and  Jamtf 
in  1739 ;  he  alao  wrote  a  quarto  volume  on  the  manner  ofteacUBg 
thoroughbass.  He  died  in  the  July  of  17&1,  of  a  fever,  ftttlw 
age  of  59. 

JMaertz  waa  known  in  1783  as  a  akilfbl  pcrfbmer  M  tito  baa- 
sooB-ralso  by  many  soloa,  trios,  and  eoneMtm  fi>r  liaat  inatni- 
menl,  which  are  retained  in  maniKcript. 

MuUnted^^M^mlattlw  Kiag'aThoMtmof  LoadMi,  baow 
Unng,  andpoMiiMWi  considerable  tal«iL 

Marliere,  a  moat  excellent  banoon  player,  who  died  at  an  early 
age.    He  lived  in  the  present  century. 

Mas),  musician  of  the  chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  in 
1779.  He  is  cited  as  being  one  of  the  best  performers  of  his  day, 
and  was  the  pupil  of  Eichner. 

Michel  Cbristophe,  baMoonist  and  musician  to  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  was  bornatHelsB,  nearCa»el,iD  17K,  and  was  accounted 
an  excelleat  performer  on  that  iartniBeat. 

Oxi  Franconwaa  born  at  Hontpellier,  in  1750.  Me  was  em- 
plojred  in  neveral  ordMstfw  ;  be  pablkfaed  Bany  works  ft>r  the 
iMtninent.  After  bob*  years  be  entirely  qnittaA  the  proftwian- 
for  that  of  a  aeller  of  muafc,  aad  in  tlua  •itauUioa  ke  bwk  pari 
in  the  Magazine  which  bore  hia  name.. 

PfSiffer  Francis  Anioine,  an  excellent  performer.  In  1792 
he  was  a  musician  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  de  Mecklenburg,  at 
LudwigluBt.  Me  afterwards  passed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Elector 
of  Mentz :  here  he  b^n  to  apply  himself  to  the  baasodn.  In 
1783  he  entered  into  the  ■erviee  of  the  Dnlu  of  HecUrabnrg'aa 
first  baxsoon.  There  are  extant  many  coneertoa,  aymphMiea,  nod 
quartets  of  his  composititHi  in  maanaerifrt. 

Hiduel  D.  Philider,  brother  of  the  great  coaiycMr  ef  'tlMt 
nue,  was  an  «x(ielleat  pUyer,  and  printed  severat  wwka,  which 
ha  dedicated  to  Jjataa  14th. 

BetMl  Antoine  was  born  at  Bnunwiok,  in  t^>  where  Us 
father  occupied  the  place  of  singer.   In  1746  he  sang  «t  Jths 
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opera,  but  aAenniTdc  cpplied  blB»df  to  Iho  b^L^^ouc.  He  was  a 
compoMrtif  diSBtaud  of  iDBtrnmeBtB)  muatc.  Tbosc  »  orks  are 
writtminlhestyls  of  Graun.  He  returned  to  Strelitz,  where  he 
married  a  Bitter,  >  pvpil  of  tlie  cdebraled  Aslrua.  After  this 
ho  puBedtotheaerviee  ofthe  Duke  ofHolstein,  Id  the  capacity  of 
master  of  the  chapel.  In  1TG3  he  composed  -a  f;rand  canleta  for 
the  chapel  of  SonderhauHen,  which  was  performed  at  a  lEte  on 
the  birth-day  of  the  Prince  of  Swarlzburg.  There  are  by  him 
six  sonatBs,  iu  three  parts,  for  the  violiD  or  flute,  engraved  at 
Amsterdam ;  also  many  cantatas  for  the  church,  concertos  for  the 
violin,  oboe  symphonien,  &c.  &c.  in  manuscript. 

Richter  Jeau  Frederick  was  born  at  Berlin,  in  1789.  He  was 
baMoonbt  at  the  cbapel  of  the  HargiSTfl  Clwrlea,  at  Berlin,  in 
17M,  and  iras  at  first  manciaa  of  the  cluunber  to  the  Queot 
noAer,  irito  gtanted  him  a  peinion  for  life. 
'  Rttter  George  Wenceslans,  since  1768,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
King  of  PrDaaia ;  be  ms,  previous  to  this  time,  musician  of  the 
chamber  at  the  diapel  at  Manheim,  and  also  of  Munich. 

Rosclaub  haa  been  brought  into  notire  since  I78S  by  diXbrent 
eoncertM  for tbe  bassoon,  and  several  others,  Ningleand  double, 
fiurtbe  boni ;  tbey  are  in  manuacrLpt. 

■  Roeenkron  Nicholas,  a  distinguished  player  on  the  bBBBooB  at 
Muremburg.  He  wu  bom  in  Laponia,  and  came  in  1769  to 
Nuremhurg,  with  his  hmi  JeDB  Daniel,  tben  twelre  yeanof  aga, 
vrbo  exhibited  great  proouie  on  Ifce  violiii,  and  acquired  muck 
reputation. 

'  SeknBder' ifeaD  Adam,  Musician  of  the  chamber  and  of  the 
cbqael  of  tbe  Dnke  of  Heoklenburg  Scbwerin,  was  bom  at  Son- 
drrhntwnn  in  1718.  He  was  distinguished  for  performing  concertos 
on  the  flute  and  bassoon.    He  died  at  Schwerin  in  1770. 

Sdwans  Andr^  Gottlor,  a  musician  of  the  chamber  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  a  most  distinguished 
Miter  of  the  bassoon.  He  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1743.  M. 
Mnller,  musician  to  the  Court  of  Carlsrube  nas  has  instructor. 
During  the  seven  years  war  he  was  an  oboe  player,  and  served  all 
ttje  campaigns  iu  that  quality.  In  1770  he  come  to  Stutgard, 
wbeiehewaeunderthedirectionof  Jonelli.  In  17S3  be  entered 
tbecfa^of  Anspad^  andmade,wilb  the  leave  of  bu  Prince,  in 
178%  a  voyage  to  BoBsia  and  England.  He  arriTed  in  England 
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in  nSi,  at  the  very  period  Lord  Abingfloii  was  establUhinj^  Ua 
GODCcrts.  He  was  engaged  by  that  Nobleman  in  the  ijuality  of 
principal  bassoon  for  the  whole  winter.  Zofiani  touk  a  portrait 
at  this  time  ofSchwarz  anilJiever,  playing  a  duct.  Tbert  is 
extant  a  concerto  and  a  solo  for  llie  bossooii  by  this  performer, 
but  they  ue  in  nantiscript. 

Scbvanhe  «u  a  distii^uMlnd  auter  of  the  bBMogoi  H*  fur* 
■erly  reaided  at  Hansvav,  but  ia  1790  ba  cava  to  Ai—tarJaw,  ia 
tke  quality  of  Buauaa  to  the  Uafpstrates  of  tliat  city. 

fitcltm  waa  ia  173B  BMiaititn  at  the  duwbev  to  Uio  King  of 
Denmark,  at  Cop^Dhagen,  Ha  afterwards  foUoij^ad  the  jSwadidt 
AmbassBdor  to  Paris,  where  he  had  the  honor  of  being  prMcnled 
to  the  King.  While  in  that  snite  he  gave  sane  conoerta  with 
great  succor  in  sonie  of  the  towns  in  Holland.  At  Bremen  bit 
facility  na  a  bassoon  player  was  bo  highly  eitteemcd,  that  tbe  ma- 
gittrates  gare  a  superb  banquet  in  lionor  of  bis  abilities,  Net< 
Withstanding  this  success  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Copenhagen. 

Suhl  waa  known  by  leveral  manuscript  synipkoniea  and  solea 
lor  the  kaulbiMiand  baaaoon. 

Tinnmnaan  pablithad  si«e  fioaaectoa  and  aavaval  atdna  and 
trios  for  the  bassoon  and  violni. 

Weina,  ia  1788,  waBba»opDiBtoftlMCha|[dRafal<tfPnwiB, 
at  Beriin.  MnimoI,  io  lus  Inlicali,  aumtiMU  Um  aa  a  diatin* 
gnidied  perfiinner  on  that  initrument. 

Zahn  was  a  native  of  Rotenbowrgsur  le  Tanber,  in  Fniaaoaia. 
In  1761  he  was  summoned  to  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  St.  Pctoi»- 
burg  as  first  bsssoonisl.  After  living  in  that  capitat  (waaty  yaan 
be  retnrned  to  bit  native  camtry,  and  died  ia  1790. 
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'  MUSIC  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  INHABITANTS  OP 
NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

(TrmMtdfrm  La  Vk  6t  RmM.) 

Mvfn  w  mnrderad  by  pindeace;  'the  more  panon  there  is  in 
Oe  natiooal  dwMtnr,  the  loM  the  pei^le  will  be  foreraed  by 
VMM«  aad.NAeetMii ;  the  more  Uk?  will  love  raiute. 

The  TVMwkiiM  ii  Sckle  asd  lively,  fcvt  he  it  mneh  oecnpiei] } 
■Up«A«a>«opeBtohiBUBbit{<m;  and  the  rich  mmn  lira  on  U« 
mtB.  The  FmwhiMui  lorca  military  glatj  aa  wdl  aa  letters ; 
the  name  of  Marengo  ia  as  cetebrated  aa  that  of  Voltaire  through- 
oul  Kurope.  In  the  world,  that  is  ia  the  society  Ofthree  peraons, 
he  took*  to  his  Tsnity,  whether  it  be  with  a  view  to  prepare  tar 
faimtelf  triumphs  or  to  avoid  evils.  He  passes  hb  time  in  the 
most  serious  manner  possible,  drtaming  on  the  probable  succcta 
of  K  caJenthourgf  and  reflection  and  prudence  never  'abandon 
him;  even  at  theheigbth  of  hisgaietyhe  never  yields  entirely  to 
Ibe  sedMtien  of  the  ■oownl,  Ut  the  riA  of  any  thing  that  may 
nnaimh  hia.  H«  ■■  very  agreeaUe  in  aoeiety,  Iwt  soeieiy  has  now 
hecMae  hli  DMit  nportant  hnwawia.  The  Frawh  are  the  Mat 
■■i—tnrt  nd  pleaaant,  and  nntil  HW  they  have  beea  the  least 
■Mbal  people  in  the  worU. 

The  Italian  fall  of  paa^n,  the  German  always  carried  on  by 
his  wandering  imsgination,  are  on  the  contrary  people  born  ex- 
preaaly  for  the  illusions  wbi<A  are  raised  by  a  duet  of  Rossini,  or 
■  charming  air  of  Paisiello.  The  difTerence  between  their  mniic 
in  thin,  a  cold  climate  having  given  the  German  the  grosser  organs, 
bis  music  ia  the  niont  noisy.  The  same  cold  in  his  fbrests  and  the 
want  of  wine,  having  deprived  him  of  voice,  and  his  hereditary 
feudal  Government  having  endued  him  with  unwearying  pa- 
tience, it  ia  by  instrii  menial  mu!:ic  that  he  scek!<  to  he  made  to  feel. 
The  Italian  believes  in  God  when  any  thint;  frighteiu  him,  and  be 
always  tries  to  deceive,  becauEO  he  Gnds  himself  constantly  op- 
pnasedby  the  most  unremitting  and  implacable  tyranny.  The 
GerBMU  M  the  contrary  never  deceives,  and  believM  every  thing, 
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and  the  more  he  reasons  the  more  firmly  lie  believes  that  M.  deO. 
the  first  Civlliiiii  of  Cicrniiiny,  hus  seen  gliosis  in  his  castle,  Tbe 
(Jerman  luis  i[iliiriud  --iiiop  Tacitus  an  incredible  quantity  of 
faith;  thus  t'viiv  (Itiipiaii  before  nmrriagfi  rourts  hia  wife  for 
three  or  four  jcars  in  a  public  manner.  If  this  were  the  case  in 
France  there  would  bo  no  rnarnages ;  in  Germany  they  mre  ael- 
dom  i^Lven  up.  A  »irl  of  the  higher  clanea  tftkes  herloverBOri- 
ouslyto  task  if  he  doe9  not  believe  in  themagicsl  baUtoftbe 
FreyMhutK."  The  Count  d«  W."**«  a  varj  UMim^iArdjwi^^ 
Diploaiatict,  and  an  extfmdy  hudsane  dmui,  wiMod  m  nf  f«h 
sence,  that  he  and  hia  brother,  abont  die  age  <rf  a«vwUra»  iwm 
failed  to  watch  yearly  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  NovcodMc,  %ni 
to  go.  the  next  morning  to  a,  certain  valley  in  Herts  to  east  lb« 
pagic  balb,  their  heads  being  crowned  with  ivy,  and  performing 
all  the  ceremonies  enjoined  by  the  tradition.  They  wero  aft«v> 
wards  quite  aEtonished  when  they  missed  shooting  a  bow  in  tba 
foreat  of  Nordheim  at  six  hundred  paces  distant,  and  yet,  adtUd 
the  amiBbleCount  de  W***,emiliBg,  I  an  net  tnore  fooUihthao 
othei-s. 

The  Englishman  is  saddened  by  his  bible.  His  Biahops  and 
hb  Lords  have  fbrbidden  him,  since  Locke  wrote,  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  logic.  Whenwer  the  interesting  .diiaovevjr  at 
some  snbliine  theory  it  ■entioned  to  him,  he  aamrm  *^af  wbnt 
nse  will  itbe  to  me  to-day."  He  mnst  have ^a«ltcal  ntflit^  nurf 
even  that  immediately,  Constrained  by  naaeni^  t»  moA  iaaoi* 
santly,  to  avoid  starving  and  nakednen,  the  fBafltiuS^i^okm, 
where  miodis  to  bo  found,  have  notamameottegiirefa-tiieMtB; 
from  hence  arise  great  disadvantages. 

The  young  people  of  Italy  and  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  paw 
all  their  youtlt  in  making  love,  and  even  those  who  work  the  nest 
are  very  little  confined,  if  we  compare  their  light  ocAnpations, 
never  extending  beyond  (he  morning,  to  the  hard  and  barbanoua 
labour  which,  thanks  to  the  aristocracy  and  Mr,  Pitt,  weighs  dmn 
the  po^r  English  during  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  But  the  En- 
^iriunanisreaervedto  the  highest  degree.  It  iafronthia  pwnva 
qwlityf  the  child  of  aristocracy  and  puritauism,  that  OigmM  pnrt 
of  hi*  lore  fi)r  music  springs.  Ttie  fear  of  coOmittiiig  :ltiinaeU 
causes  a  young  Englishman  never  to  speak  of  hia  emotion*.  This 
diBcntioRf  tbe,cflnw4ini)ee  of  an  m  nnrifniin  lelf-iave,  is  of 
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advaatage  in  mmie ;  he  takes  it  for  bia  eanfidBnIe,  and  ottm  tms ' 
itfbr  the  Mprcaaion  of  hia  moat  ^ret  fealinga. 

It  ii  guffioient  to  Bee  the  Baggor'i  Opera,  or  te  Imbf  ilDm 
Stepbeiw,  or  the  eelebrated  TliMnai  Hmtb  mf,  1«  det«nfina  tkM 
the  Bnglitlimaii  p6sseaae»  great  sensibility  ud  l«re  for  mnrie. 
This  disposition  Bppetirs  to  me  to  be  still  more  marked  in  GeotloiML 
It  is  bccuise  the  Scotchatad  bas  more  imapnatMn,  wbieh  BriM 
in  some  taeasute  from  the  inaction  of  the  long  winter  evenii^ 
iacident  to  theclimate  of  biacoantry. 

Here  we  return  to  tke  fmcad  Insure  of  p«or  Italy.  Forced  . 
leiMire,  occupied  by  the  imBginatwB,  ilnlwnjnMceasarj'to  muiic 
Arriving' for  tbe  first  time  in  Scotland,  I  disembarked  at  Inverness ; 
anddttitBlly  the  funeral  ccreoioniea  of  the  Highlanders  were  in- . 
UhiiMtij  presented  lu  my  Hi»;bl,  in  it  liich  the  cries  of  the  old 
women  were  UDlted  in  chorus.  I  inslanlly  aaid,  this  pei^Ie 
unstfae  musical.  The  next  day,  in  pa-ssing  through  the  villagea, 
I  heard  music  on  all  sides  ;  it  certainly  waK  not  Italian  music  ;  it 
WHS  butter  as  Scutch — it  was  inusic  born  in  Scotland — it  wa-^ 
original.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  Scotland,  instead  of  being  poor 
had  been-  a  rich  country,  and  iate  had  made  Edinburgh  like 
Fetenbnrgii,  He  residence  of  a  powerful  Sovereign,  and  the  place 
of  resort  of  an  unoccupied  and -opotenl  nobi[itj,'the  natural  faun- 
tainof  music,  apriogiDg  among  the  broken  rocks  of  old  Caledonia, 
would  have  been  sought  out,  pnrilied,  and  wrought  to  a  degree 
of  ideal  perfection,  -and  that  we  should  one  day  speak  of  Scotch 
music  as  we  do  now  of  German.  The  country  which  has  prodmed 
the  dark  and  alTectini;  imagery  of  Ossiau,  and  the  Tahtofttty 
Landlord" — the  country  which  prides  itself  or  Robert  Barns 
might  decidedly  give  to  Europe  a  Haydn  or  aMozarl.  Bums  was 
more  than  half  a  musician.  But  let  us  follow  for  a  moment  the 
history  of  Haydn's  youth,  and  remember  Burni  dying  in  distress, 
and  the  brandy  which  he  drank  to  forget  it.  If  Haydn  had  not- 
cjen  in  his  childhood  met  with  three  or  four  rich  protectors,  and 
« .Boble institutioR,  (the  Pension  for  the  Cliildicn  l^^'^h<^  rhoir  of 
St.  Eliense)  ths  finest  harmonist  of  Germany,  uould  Imvc  been 
<»tl)r  a  poar  cuUrright  of  Aohran,  in  Hungary.  The  Frinee 
Esterha^  beard  llajdn,  and  took  him  into  his  orchestra ;  for  a 
IJiuigB^oo  Prince  is  quits,  a  dij&mtt  sort  of  person  to  a  &t  En- 
glish peer,  who  nuticatea  in  the  environs  of  IiondoD,  ContiDne 
ndS 
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Ifae  account  of  Prince  Esterhazy  md  Haydn,  and  luttblnf;  ig  mom 
astonnbing  than  the  difference  bettveen  the  dettinie*  of  Haydn 
and  Biima;  not  even  the  ridicnloiis  Btatne  jurt  elented  t«t  tlw 
btttr.  It  is  now.tweBtf  yon  auMe  llM  nuMt  diagmting  vanridi 
of  hjrpocruy  1m  apread,  Uke  a  Itipngj,  orer  the  HManm  of  the 
two  DiMt  ciTilized  conntries  in  the  world.  With  as,  erery  one, 
from  the  anb-prefecl  to  the  rainiBter,  thinking  hiiHwlf  o^iged  (o 
play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  comedy  of  life,  laughs  at  the  tricks 
of  hb  Huperiors.  A  man  who  has  a  pension  of  a  tbonsand  crown* 
admim  the  Uthofraphy  of  the  coin  as  mnch  as  the  inventor  of  it 
}4e«Ka>  Hypocrisy  is  chasing  away  all  naturBl  manner  and  gaiety 
ftom  France.  As  to  England,  I  shall  quote  a  pasaage  frooi  one 
(jf  her  greatest  poets — '  The  cant  which  is  the  crying  rin  of  this 
dbuble  dealing  and  fuLse  speaking  time  of  selfish  spoilers." 
French  hypocrisy  has  already  destroyed  painting ;  can  it  en^ 
brace  music  in  it<i  serpent-like  folds  {  There  is  nothing  volna- 
lary  in  the  hypocrisy  of  an  italiui.  Danger  ii  nlnya  as  doatt, 
that  hypocrisy  being  no  more  than  piiideimt  b  tuttlf  mm 
degrading. 


8CHOOLB  OF  ROHK  AND  BOLOGNA. 


Xiir  School  of  Naples,  the  hbtory  of  which  fonned  thetubject 
of  a  series  of  papers  in  former  volumes,  although  the  highest 
nursery  of  the  art  in  Italy,  has  not  been  without  iti  competitors, 
nay,  even  rivals  in  the  other  Italian  schools,  though  it  has  never 
been  excelled  in  the  production  and  cultivation  of  musical  talent. 
Next  in  rank  stands  the  Roman  school,  whose  productions  how- 
ever are  of  a  totally  different  character  to  those  of  the  Neapolitan. 
They  naturally  appear  shaded  with  those  solemn  lints  which  per- 
vade the  country  inhabited  by  their  coopoMra,  displayiDg  never' 
tkeless  thoae  which  express  the  deeper  paasiou  of  the  ml,  and 
which  r«i4er  melody  the  htlhflil  interpreter  of  the  fedmgs 
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-  It  is  indeed  to  be  expected  tbat  in  R«me,  the  true  atpital  ofi 
Itmlj  BBd  -thB  great  metropolb  of.tlie  Chri^Uan  reli|;ion,  where 
nranekprinctiMlIf  cnltivited  Mftmnuisof  adding  to  the  pomp 
and  mbellithBent  of  Uwt  niigicui,  it  Bhould  in  aome  degree 
pulditf  of  its  pure  and  Mcred  character.  Parity  and  simplicity 
an  in  ^tlt  the  peculiar  attributeB  of  (he  Bomon  ichoo),  .and  ita 
nuuters  are  chiefly  celebrated  for  counterpoint  and  what  is  cota- 
Aonly  called  church  mu^c.  Com  pared -with  Naples,  the  Roman 
school  may  at  least  boast  precedency  as  to  the  length  of  time 
which  it  has  been  established,  fbr  it  was  here  that  the  ark  of. 
inelody  was  sheltered  after  its  wreck,  in  common  with  that  of  the 
other  arts,  in  its  stormy  pasa^  from  Uie  early  to  the  middle  ages ; 
here,  ioGorporated.  with  religion  itself,  it  becanw  the  irigect  of  tiM. 
care  of  tin  nat  geMmes.of  Ambrose  aad  Pregory,  and  laiwj.-vt. 
the  ehrly  compoaen  had  written  in  Aome  befiire  any  prmaiH  hadi 
yet  been  shewn  of  the  rich  harvest  afterwards  gathered  In  Naples. 

The  records  of  the  pontifical  chapel  at  Rome  were  destroyed  at 
the  burning  of  that  city  by  the  army  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  1527 ; 
and  until  the  doie  of  Paleatrina  the  names  of  singers  and  eon', 
poeera  had  been  kept  with  so  little  regularity,  tbat  very  allgfct. 
iofbrmatiMi  coaeenung  his  predecessors  has  been  gaiBecli,  ye^ 
althon^Falestrina  rose  like  the  sun,  to  disperae  the  cloudi  of 
■igfct  which  had  so  long  enveloped  music,  other,  tiiough  less  dsz-. 
zling  luminarica  had  shone  during  that  night,  of  whom  we  l»Te 
still  some  traces  left.  Before  his  time,  Spaniards  and  Nethpr- 
landers  were  employed  with  Italians  to  compose  aad  sing  in  the. 
Pope's  chapel :  among  the  latter  were  (as  maestri  di  capolla).  IiO- 
dovico  Magnaseo  da  Santa  Fiora,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Asiin, 
Carlo  d'ArgentiUy,  some  of  whose  compositions  are  still  presei'Tud 
in  the  Vatioan ;  and  Siiaone  Bartoliiu  Perugino,  who  was  sent 
atAebeadoraightiiigenloIha  Council  of  Trent,  in  IMS. 

'Gioranni  Animucca,  who  was  maestro  di  capeHa  at  St.  Potor's, 
tn  1569,  was  born  at  Florence  at  the  commencement  of  the  16tb 
centur}',  was  i  cry  celebrated  as  a  composer  and  as  an  extremely 
moral  man:  he  wag  the  friend  of  St.  Filippo  Neri,  who  first  made 
use  of  music  as  a  means  of  drawing  persons  to  hear  bis  pious 
di9courseaorontionsBtt]w''ChienNiM>*a,"  on  a  Snadi^ 
ing  ;  from  whrnico  is  derived  the  word  Oratorio,  Ibraierty^pUed 
l»  drttnas,  or  nqnteriesaud  noraUties  ia  masic   Aniaincca-  wm  ■ 
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tile  flnf  who  coAipMed  Iwdi,  or  hymtu  in  pirts,  ivliich  were  aung 
at  tkeee  perrormuMee,  oceasionBlt;^  HcbniUing  of  s  golo  tar  a 
fiivoritff  linger.-^hese  faymna  wer6  at  length  worked  up  iolo 
Gt)ihpl«te  ^mu.  Among  the  conipoiitians  ot  thta  mMtvr,  km 
ntadrigab  and  moletia,  of  four  and  Hve  parts,  pttblbbed  atVenfM 
in  1648^  and  his  toassefl,  at  Rome  in  1567,  «re  the  most  itele^ated. 

Oioranni  Perluigi  da  I^alestrina  was  bom  in  the  year  15S9,  at 
Palestrlns,  tbe  Preneste  of  the  antienta  i  iw  »  stated  by  noat  of 
the  old  Italian  writers  to  have  been  Ike  po^l  ofOfladltf  Mdl,  m 
Fleming.— This  howin  er  haabeenmiderafadAbf  faternflMW  W 
meaning  Claude  Oondimel,  a  natire  of  FisMlw  COM^  who  8tw- 
set  the  pnhm,  Iraftslated  bf  GleiUeAC  MHof  slid  Tfc*#dore  BeA, 
tit  liiiisic,  Md  irho  was  slain  in  the  ibBMaepe  of  St.  Butkolomew, 
iltlii!  jDar  The  ressmi  ftn-  this  dMhrCTWW  of  opUltii'  1^ 
ttiat  no  eompoaer  of  the  former  name  has  been  dlseovend  to  hate 
visited  Rome  during  the  life  of  Palestrina,  nor  is  he  atoM  by 
historians  to  have  ever  left  his  native  country  fbr  Fiandera  or 
Pranehe  Cfimt^.  It  is  however  of  no  consequence  to  our  present 
desigh  to  discover  the  master  of  this  extraordinary  Composer,  who, 
ifhe  did  not  hinnelf  lay  the  foundations,  decidedly  established  the 
tktae  Of'the  BoRian  school  in  one  species  of  composition.  After 
intvllig  abetldy  dtrthlgufehed  hiaKK  as  >  eomposer,  Palestrina 
im  aimktod  into  the  Ptftw'*  clwpel  In  IflW)  in  ms,  at  the  age 
ttrsA,  H  bMWIe  AftMtnl  di  eapelia  at  "SantaMaria  Haggiore," 
Mdvpon  death  ot* AitiiMcea,  ia  iBfft,  he  obteined  a  ainlhr 
Sppdllittiien^  M  Sr.  iter's.  A*  diad'  it  titonge  of  fiS^  ra  thai 
iMdnd  tit  nbrnliiT,  iSH,  aod  the  feUowhig  oMtonirt  «f  hta  faWr^ 
is  preserved  in  the  register  of  the  pontifical  chapel :  "  Felnnnry  9, 
I5M— This  morttlng  died  the  most  excellmt  musicira,  Signar 
Giovafiiti  Pietleisoi,  onr  dear  compaaion  and  maestro  di  capelk 
of  St.  Peter's  churchj  wfiither  his  funeral  was  attended,  no't  »mty 
by  all  the  musicians  of  Rome,  but  by  an  infinite  concourse  of 
people,  when  Lihera  mc  Dominc  was  sung  by  the  whole  college." 
The  miuieiaBs  in  Rome  before  the  time  of  Palestrina  had  been 
Hj^y  trampling  dofifn  the  simple  rules  and  limits  of  the  early 
AWHtrt,  aild  were  retrograding  from  perfection,  towards  a  style 
of  uanttetfstn  and  insipidity,  very  little  according  with  the  expres- 
^  purity  or  lAedody  Ibid  barttDBywIndionglit  to  b«  tbe  distin- 
(;tibUi>gclntmteri9Cieri«riRM«dlliddo.  Tbe  FrenokB»d  FkuK 


■CHOOM  OF  SOMi  AW  BOUWIU. 


iap  wio  amsted  in  aiogiBg  and  cotipodNgftattlMPflpc^  i^fprt, 
jilmoatiHwuBdiately  before  the  tinw.or  PnfailriiM,  bad  itttao^tiwJ 
«iQRton<if  MUrie»te  fvfaww<l«neM,  bUingiwlh  bttgrte  uid 
iiw|MWiMi".  tb»  liue  attrttutn  «f  tUs,  and  alaoat  nrnigr  ■am 
•padet  al  mneieal  ompwiliaii.  Tbe  stylo  of  FatotaaM  vn  d»> 
rect^  oppoaod  to  llie  one  we  have  just  detoribed,  and  vliioh  was 
tben  so  much  is  vogue :  it  wat  as  eioiple  as  ihat  of  his  oompetitorB 
was  overcharged ;  as  natural  as  tbeir's  waa  srlificial,  aset^ant 
M  tfcur'a  VB8  trivial  and  ungraceful.  He  alivays  wiote.in  taa- 
finu^to  ik&BbMtoit  ruiea  of  ajrt,  and  it  was  by  beaoag  tlw 
vUtary  ydw  UmI  hi*  mdody  became  sweeter  nad  porar.  Tha 
peculiar.  ohaMetaiisticB  .of  hia  style  were  precitnon  and  deanuaa 
ill  the  abKcvation  of  the  rulea  of  Imnoony,  grace  and  tndh  in 
imiyiiiin.  Mhh  fuir  taste  and  the  noblest  si uiplkity  in  modular 
tiw.  His  style  was  adopted  b;  all  the  Italian  sekoola,  «mI  la 
JRoroe  any  composition  of  that  ktad  tna  djatinguiahed  hj  the  title 
of  "Alia  Palestriua."  N^las  horaelf  dasigtiated  hiH^The 
Fairiarcb  of  Melody."  The  ftdlimiKg  ue  Mvng  the  Best 
hrtntcd  of  his  works  i 

Tbe  Bmm  Mow  Fap«  MwaeHi,  to  eallBd.flani.tlia  omu.i/ 
th«Avi>,forirlM«lit>c«BpaaadiL  PnU^ad  at  Mww 
Vmtiim  Mhwaaa  «tf  wawaa  fer'fiMv,fiTw,aBddK:vaioaa,  mittai 
atthe  age  «f tv««t]r-Sve.  Two  volunee  ofnurtetts  for Ibiv  voicei ; 
twa -voluBM  afnadngaja  for  five  voices;  two  otheia  fbr  Som 
VMsea;  ^rmni  for  the  whole  Christian  year,  for  four,,  five,  and 
itokn  ;  two  baaka  af  effintorys  fbr  five  voloes.  Mafnificat, 
A  IxMfc  af  lilaaiM  far  four  Toicas,  and  another  book  of  laaMa. 
Thti  iwwpaaar  arhn  nTftrtdrd  tn  thr  flniir.  nri  irrll  nn  tn  Itir  ^aq[ 
of  Pala^m,  was  at  onee  his  couDtrynan,  bis  disciple,  and  hse 
fiiead.  GioTanni  Maria  Nenino  was  bora  at  Vallemoo,  a  snmH 
town  in  the  Bobibo  stales,  about  the  Duddte  of  the  161h  century. 
He  oommenced  his  aasieal  atudies  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  Flemish  contrapuntist,  whose  style  boRCTer  be  did  not  adi^rt. 
He  entered  the  Pontifical  cha^  as  a  tenor  singer  in  1577.  It 
BMiat  hare  been  about  this  tine  that  be  became  so  intiawle  with 
P«lMliin«,  Thfqr  enUiblisbed  «  sBbooi  togotbar  «t  Kasie,  where 
-rr'n'^-nrniprrlf-rrpr-frrrniriiirrt  thnir  mnrinil  niiiiatiiin, 
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UMW^tlwaeitcnB^rnadino  Nanino,  Ike  younger  bratlwr,  (of  m 
MMM  Bay)  the  nephew  of  Giovanai  Maria,  and  Antonio  Cifra. 
l^Mbool  wu  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Nanino,  as  Palea- 
triiM,  wa»M  absorbed  in  his  more  serioui  gludiea,  a»  to  be  pre- 
vented from  Tiiitin^  it  often,  nnd-tken  it  waa  only  to  sotve  tbow 
AffienUiM  «liic&  stopped  the  pn$nm  oftlw  itirientB,  or  to  settle 
itfceleanied  dispvtei  of  profenon,  who  in  gfoat  nmnben  ittended 
Ifce  fectnrei  tbne. 

-  Xunno  wu  conridered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  tke  most 
^iMUBod  compoMrg  ■  of  his  time.  He  became  maestro  di  cfpcUa, 
at  Santa  Munn  Maggiore,  and  though  his  compoaHjaH  aiv  Bow 
very. MUGOj' yet  tkoH  which  are  preserved  are  Twygsed.- 
• .  Bemdim  Nanino,  bai  been  recorded  by  Sterati'aa  a  ray  n* 
tnwrdiaary  writer,  joining  an  inventiTe  and  perAetly  original 
style  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  harmony;  indeed  the  two  Nanini 
may  be  placed  very  high  among  the  founders  of  the  Roman  school. 

Felice  Anerio,  born  at  Rome,  was  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Nanino, 
■nd  'is  said  by  Adarai  to  have  succeeded  Paleatrina  as  maestro  di 
ca{>ella  in  the  Pope's  chapel.  He  was  an  excellent  contrapuntist, 
and  nany  of  kis  compositions  were  preserved  far  daily  use  there. 
He  piildlihnd  nadrigals  for  six  voices  at  Antwerp,  in  lb99,  which 
anwrittrainai^eaaingandeHarmaiiner;  ajidcaamnetafcr Am 
Toieea,  at  Fianbtet,  in  1610 1  tke  poetry  of  are  Ae  re- 
I — TTT  vClha  intoesting  nraunees  of  tin  uicirat  tronhndouw  and 


.  XaHiaib  Cifra,  bom  at  the  bbm  ^bce,  aad  aboat  Uw  wne 
tiaae,  and.  educated  at  the  nine  school  as  the  bstHaeBtioaed  com- 
poser ;  was  placed  successively  at  the  head  of  the  diferent  chapels 
of  Rome,  W3-S  maestro  di  capella  to  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
.  Austria,  and  ultimately  to  the  chapel  of  Lorelto,  where  he  ended 
his  d^ys.  His  church  compositions  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 
His  style  is  correct,  elegant,  and  easy  in  a-i  high  a  degree  as  the 
pedantry  of  the  old  canto  fermo  (hardly  yet  abolished)  would 
allow  of.  Among  his  works  (which  are  very  numerous)  is  one 
published  at  Venice  1029,  containing  niolelta  and  pnalms  for  twelve 
voices,  "a  tre  Cori;"  Martini  has  also  preserved  a  cclebruttd 
Agnus  Dei,- A«m  one  of  his  niasaes  for  seven  voices,*  in  his 


"  Siiggio  di  entitrapiinlo."  This  compoiier,  however  g;renl  in  his 
writings  far  the  charcb,  did  not  succeed  at  all  in  secular  music. 
He  pnbUabeda  work  ml  Venice,  iti  1614,  entitled  <*  Sekeni,  erf 
Me  a  tma,  tke,  (re,  e  qualtro  Foei  per  canlar  nel  CtmiremMo, 
Chitaroae  '  i  ailro  simile  Iilromcnio."  These  nn  contain 
scarcely  any  but  uncouth  and  inelcirant  pas.'a^ex ;  very  little  taste  ' 
in  displayed,  and  Ihoy  iippronch  rnthnr  more  to  the  character  of 
recilativi!  tlmn  air.  [riilc^rd  here  Cifra  appears  to  have  loit  all 
his  power,  and  we  no  lunger  recognize  the  great  master. 

The  composer  who  succeeded  to  the  renown  of  Cifta  was  Ritg- 
gjero  GiovanclU,  who  was  bom  at  Velletri,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Volscians,  and  situated  about  a  duy'a  jonmey  fraiu  Rome. 
Giovanelli  appears  not  to  have  studied  in  the  school  ofPalestrina, 
butsliU  he  vias  educated  according  to  his  ruleis  and  hbcOmpoai- 
tiona  are  in  hia  style,  then  so  univeraally  adopted.  Ho  was  Snt  a- 
singer  in  the  Pontifical  chapel,  afterwards  he  became  maestro  di 
capella  at  the  chapel' of.Saa  Xiuigt,  and  at  length  was  elected  as 
the  successor  of  Pateatrina  in  that  aitaalian  in  the  Pope's  chapel. 
Here  he  entirely  laid  Mide  Ute  oociipatioB  offlinger,  which  seems 
Rirmerly  to  have  be«B  very  much  Ueadcd  with  tbat'of  composer. 
Hm  worlUjWkicli  conaiat  nrnotetta,  ptBlnu,  ittadrigala,  and  tneasea, 
are  omnposed,  as  we'  have  before  observed,  in  the  style  of  Pales- 
trisa ;  Kiid  as  in  this  early  stage  of  harmony,  the  imagination  had 
■careely  freud  itsell'  I'rum  the  lettL-n  of  the  strict  cu\os  of  early 
MHUlterpoint,  little  variety  could  be  found  in  the  works  of  con- 
temporary writers.  But  in  the  "  Sludii  of  Paieslrim,"  a  manu- 
script, procured  at  Romeby  Dr.Buniey,eoinBlH>iigcbDDta  by  the 
great  compawtn  of  Ut  tine,  are  some,  by  OtaranBlli,  of  mucb 

Al|d»nso  della  Viola  was  born  at  Ferrara  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  It  is  allowed  by  all  writera  that  he 
wan Ibe first  composer  who  tmiled  music  and  declamation;  but 
though  they  have  yielded  to  bim  the  honour  of  this  iittenlion, 
little  more  than  the  titles  oT  bia  worha  ha*e  been  preservtd,  which 
■Mhowavwanfleiantto-prafe  bis  odebrity,  whan  he  first  grati- 

Tkesnl^ot^iiMiariedeaaM  iaop  antisah  chant  of  tha  .dmtdi  to  d». 
Advent  hymn.  Tbe  amwer  ii  nida  In  the  tilth  altaie  tbe  ubject  in  pre- 
duly  tbe  sane  hitemli  In  *'  NoId  cantnrio."  Ttih'  compwIttM  dliplan' 
(reat  AiU  and  the  Mt  ■■twi*UugpetMiMni)ce.'''-ifam<iy,  vU.  3,^.900;'' 
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Sed  the  public  taitte  by  the  happy  Blliance  of  m^itnttfp  nnd  air, 
ffilhout  which  an  npera  would  only  be  a  liitid  of  musical  confu- 
sion, and  hut  a  poor  interpreter  of  the  pH-ssiotn.  His  first  attempt 
at  composition  wai  a  truf;n<iy  of  Cintiiio'c,  wliich  he  net  lo  music ; 
afterivards  heprodLK-ed  "Arelli,,,,,,"  "  I.,- Sfortunfifo,"  and  "  11 
Snn  ifhinr  iviiidi  Hi-ema  lo  bt-  from  its  iiiiiiii.  an  nrn(,>ii<.,  tlioii-h 
Ihi'  iiirciitioH  of  lliis  Hperifs  of  coiiipositiuii  is  ^.■EU'rully  liteii  iit  ii 
later  date.  The  name  of  Delia  Viola  iaahutut  eijnully  gruat  in 
sacred  musk  as  in  profaoef  faaving  given  (he  highest  ecbt  to  the 
potitifiGBte  «f  PruI  the  Third. 

Aleosandra  RoBiai)o>  to  named  from  behig  horn  in  the  «ity  of 
RoBWr  VOB'  verjr  much  celebrated  Ibr  His  inrpriring  talent  on 
the  violfair  ond  was  admittefl,  wMbt  very  yonvg,  into  the  Pope's 
chapel  f  he  did  sot  however  cofifiae  himelf  aoiely  to  this  branch 
of  his  art,  but  soon  sRer  commenced  his  earo?r  as  a  composer, 
and  struck  out  ibr  hiaMelfo  style  oi  ori^ual  as  it  wa»  learned  and 
majestic.  He  composed  chants  for  four  and  tire  voices,  which 
combine  at  the  same  timeihe  greatest  richness  of  harmony  with  the 
most  exquisite  purity  and  sweetncas  of  melody.  Romano  conti- 
nued long  in  the  Pope'ii  chapel,  adding  Instre,  by  the  suavity  and 
beauty  of  his  mHsic,  to  the  pomp  of  bis  religion,  in  those  magni- 
ficent ceremonies  ivith  which  the  Capital  of  Christianity  lores  to- 
houour  it.  At  length,  after  having  merited  nmA  from  Ui  ooun- 
try,  seduced  by  that  religion,  the  power  of  which  he  had  so  greatly 
contributed  to  extend,  AleasanA-o  became  a  monk,  taking  the 
name  of  JhUbb  Catsar,  a  name  suiting  a  conqueror  much  better 
than  a-hnmMe  servant  of  God. 

The  birth'plaee  of  Rossi,  the  composer  next  in  succeseion,'i9 
unknown ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  belonged  to  tliu  llurnan 
school,  as  in  1530  he  beearae  master  of  the  ch»pel  at  Loretlo. 
Emilia  Rossi  did  not  gain  his  celebrity  by  drsmiitic  nmsic,  then  in 
itsin&^y:  he  c«flfined  himself  entirely  to  compoHilions  i'or  the 
church)  ID  which  he  attaiDltd  sucli  perfection  that  he  bi-camc  one 
of  the  finest  contrapuntists  of  his  lime.  Foguea  and  their  diSerenl 
clMses,  Bs  to  tipecies,  were  but  then  just  invieatfldi  Rassi  todi 
advantage  of  this  discovery,  and  applying  hinuelf  eagerly  to  it,  he 
Mfdified,  extended,  and  at  length  perfected  ittoauck  K  degree  as 
fully  to  merit  tl^  fame'  and  praise  which  he  obtained.  His  pro- 
ductiona  wirioh  the  miulcal  atere*  ^  the  Vatiwa,       ate  very 
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highly  thought  at  It  Herjrnucljr  tuppeiw  that  4^0111  usf  like  ritbes  or 
titlet^  u  bsmlitary,  bat.ioaifltiniw,  m  is  the  ptcHnt  iutaitce,  we 
■wet  with  wise  fi^ulipe  when  tatent  appem  lalwimtiuraliMd,mce 
certaiabqantiful  plwils  which  piMpw  in  a  pvtiaiiar  hU.  - 

JLvigl  VLom^  bom  towuib  tbe  end  of  Ihe  IGth  Mntory,  early 
diipUjed  Mwh  biiUiant  fw^era,  tbat  he  wbs  named  "  U  Divino" 
hiscouDl^yn^i)-  The  ceLebi-at^il  Cai  issirni  alsu  appeared  ai  this 
tine^iolhe  horiaon^if  tbemiuical  betniupliGre,  whiue  Ulonls  were 
DO  len  ihiUDg  thaa  tboie  of  Luigi;  and  thus  it  sei^nied  as  if 
ebance  fovoumd  at  thSsmaneat  the  fwtttliiM-^  hanawiy  aod- 
ntdody  in  llie  cwnbified  l^MW  oXlheK  bwo  gveat  BMni  who,  after  I 
Palest rint,  carried  good  diimIc  to  perfection.  Luigi  Rossi  did  not 
acquire  ipnru  fame  ia  drauialic  than  in  itscred  miiiic  ;  he  was  tiao. 
fminUy  Hur-.-i-^^M  in  \in  •:om\>oiilians  fur  the  chamber  ;  (hud  com-. 
bijiLiig  [lie  liiio^t  [luivi'rs  tif  invvJiliuu  in  thrco  styltij,  diOVrin^in 
ever)  renpeut  fi'uni  eacli  otiier.  Xhe  producliuos  of  Paleatriiu 
and  ilella  Viola  wwe  hia  nodebt  and  iia  cwopspitMHH  are  cfae-  • 
riabed  to  ihU  day  by  tha  lorsn  pt  ht^moDy,  though  they  we  now 
Bcaivc.  The  epithet  of  '*  Divioo,"  bfatonwd  on  kiBiby  hisooun- 
irynwD,  was.pcrha^  the  blind  though  cartaiiity  thejincwc  baoiafe 
of  aothuiiMDit  MaVMthelflii^tolMtiberinlof  Canwisu  hemiwt 
have  poseeaaed  caiwiderable  talent,  both  BS  a  nuajoiaii  and  a 
composer. 

Till;  next  composer  of  whom  we  aliall  apeak,  is  the  aniveisaUy 
anil  Ju'itly  cckbralc^  Caria^imi  himselC  Authors  are  not  deler- 
lainedas  to  the  precise  year  of  hie  birth,  but  il.ivas  BomeMrhcTB 
about  the  and  of  the  Ifitbcentury,  m  he  wascnattdia  lOtHmiS' 
t«roftheFape'aahapel,aitdfcBi>lhen  repreMDted  to  hare  been 
still  in  hia  youth.  Cariamai'a  Srst  task  was  the  organintioaiir 
rather  Ihe  perfcclirig  of  recitative,  invented  Srat  by  Pen  at  Flo- 
rence, and  JMonlKiL-rdc  at  Milan,  and  ivitlioiil  ivhicb  dramalic 
iiiiLsif  could  not  liave  uftaiiied  iu  prcsuiit  lustre,  and  perhaps 
would  not  even  have  continued  in  existence.  At  this  period  reci- 
tative was  tmly  ia  its  infancy,  aad  pofaeaaed  but  an  imperfect  fimn. 
Cariaauoi  imparted  to  it  a  nobler  caidBiongreeefal  style,  render- 
ing it  at  the  mae  time,  nelodloits  and  eKpreeuve.  Uis  netbod 
was  e?ery  where  adopted,  and  redtatire  as  it  it  at  Ibis  day,  in  the 
produce  of  his  genius.  Netcontant  witbhaviDgtbuiauccttifuUy 
attaiaed  ibis  doun^le  object,  G»riNu))i  snt  applied  htnnlf  b> 


another  labour,  not  diflicult  perhaps,  Ihoui^h  less  intt^rtMling. 
ile  observed  that  the  base,  the  ToundBlion  on  which  the  whole  of 
a  musical  compositioR  rests,  was  made,  as  il  was  Ihen  med,  to 
move  without  melody  or  expression,  and  was  conftn'-d  to  dull 
pu<sagc«,  without  design  or  energy.  Our  great  composer  how- 
ever took  ft-om  it  its  usual  heavy  and  monotonous  character,  made 
use  of  it  in  varied  and  elegant  pB«s8ge<>,  and  in  his  own  works 
imparled  to  it  a  variety  and  atrenglh  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained.  The  attention  DfCarinirtt  m»  next  turned  ti>  sacred 
■nnsk,  and  the  church  as  welt  as  the  Ihentre  has  been  etiriched  by 
his  inventions  and  compositions.  Until  this  epoch,  instruments 
had  never  been  used  to  nccompany  the  moletts,  which  had  been 
performed  in  the  choirs  without  obligate  accompaniment,  a-<  in  the 
early  days'of  the  introduction  of  music  into  the  church,  when  the 
plain  chant  rormcd  the  only  species  of  iiiciody  ii^vA.  Carissitni 
was  the  first  to  make  useof  insti-iiiiiciilul  accoinpaniiiK-nt  in  sacred 
musir,  lo  which  invention  he  iidJ<'d  that  of  the  caiilala  :  he  thus 
enriched  both  sources  of  music,  in  sacred,  it  was  of  Ihe  saM)e 
kind  as  that  now  called  the  aulhem,  and  differed  only  IVom  the 
dramatic  cantata  in  Ibe  nbsence  of  recilalivc.  The  two  mo!>l  cele- 
brated works  of  this  master  are  both  on  religious  subjects  :  they 
areentitled  "JejUba,"  and  "  TheJudgment  of  Solomon"  Ca- 
ri«nmi  was  as  great  an  instructor  as  a  compowr.  The  imnmrtal 
Searlatli,  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  was  his  popil; 
also  Bononcini,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  school 
of  Lombardy ;  Bassani,  one  of  the  most  profound  scholars  of  the 
Venetian  school ;  and  Ccsli,  one  of  his  most  worthy  successora  in 
his  own.  Thus  Carissimi  formed  the  moat  celebrated  masters  of 
three  of  the  noblest  schools  in  Italy.  What  higher  teatiniony  can 
be  added  to  the  brilliant  reputation  of  this  extraoidi nary  teacher 
and  composer. 

Jules  Cassino,  (he  next  romposer  in  dale  to  Carissimi,  has  left 
UB  bnt  few  materials  of  which  to  form  his  history :  the  fame  of  his 
reputation  has  reached  us,  but  his  works,  though  declared  by 
nnisieal  wrilera  to  have  been  classical  uid  conect,  have  baen  for- 
gotttn  or  neglected  in  the  rapid  and  extMNive  progreaa  of  art 
Ca»i»o  was  the  sdiolar  of  "  Scipione  della  Palla,"  and  was  a 
very  learned  contrapuntist!  he  however  quitted  his  own  conntrr, 
and  went  into  Tu^n^  to  the  court  of  the  Medici,  who,  as  is  well 


kitowh,  WeresotiHid  or  assembling  round  Iht-m  all  Ihnt  n>ere  great 
in  art  or  powMrtd '  of  briliiaPt  talents.  Here  Cassino  formed  a 
atrkt  fHeoMrtp  witii  Peri,  the  grtat  Tincui  tompOKf.  tto 
jealoinr  or  envy  interrairted  this  iHtinraey,  biit,'itQttMl'fiirt]ie- 
general  benefit  of  their  art,  then  two  great  meu,  by  their  cofa-- 
liioed  eflnrlB,  perfected  the  old  Tiucan  school,  or  rather  esta- 
blished'a  new  one.  Casaino  remained  at  the  court  of  the  Medici, 
it  ia  generally  supposed,  till  his  death. 

Gregorio  AUegri,  born  at  the  commencemant  of  the  i7th  ew- 
tury  at  Rome,  was  of  the  same  family  at  tin  eelebnUed  painter 
Coreggio,  and  like  faim  possessed  that  exqnfalla  wMlbUiQ  so 
finely  diKplayed,  in  his  works,  and  applied  it  with  almost  equal 

Allegri  WB9  the  di^iciplo  of  Nanino,  and  was  at  6rst  a  singer  hi' 
the  Ponllfical  Chapel ;  he  became  afterwards  one  of  the  greatevt 
composers  of  the  Roaian  School.  His  studied  were  MItwelj  con-- 
finud  to  sacred  compontton,  and  he  waa  at  once  the  in*enti>r-of  a 
bpccies,  HndapieceofsMmdnnalc,  bothofwhiahareinuiBattlw 
present  day; 

The  celebrated  Minrere,  wUch  bears  hlB  name,  tras  Ote  Sfst 
aoccenfolBdaptationof  tluMwerda,  after  it  bad  been'TidniT  aN 
tempted  for  morethan  abuodred  ye*rs  by  cekbntted  compoaera. 
The  composition  itself  consists  only  of  a  few  well  modulated 
nDtes,  the  same  music  bring  many  times  repeated  lo  different 
words — but  the  singers  of  the  Pope's  Chapel  hare  obtained  fi-oia 
tradition  certain  customs,  expressions,  and  graces  of  convention, 
which  produce  the  most  wonderful  efiecte,  added  to  iriiieb,  the 
ceremonies  aned  during-  ils  performanco  are  SO  awflil  and  iqi- 
poking,  that  they  probably  assist  very  much  lU  the  effect. 

Ever«incc  its  composition  it  has  been  performed  yearly — twice 
during  the  holy  week,  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  for  which  it  was 
0(ni|i08ed — and  at  one  time  it  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  it 
was  imagined  cx-communlcHtion  would  be  the  CMuequesce  ofaa 
atleapt  to  transcribe  it.  The  fbUowing  anecdote,  cf^iied  frem 
Dr.  Bumey's  "  State  of  Music  in  Fnoce  and  Italy,"  will  shew 
how  very  naeestary  a  studied  perbraianee  was  to  iti  anoeeee : 

*'  The  Emperor  Leopold  tbe  fint,  not  only  a  lovw  ud  patiiim 
cfrauaic,  butagood  compeaer  hinnelf,  ordered  his  amb— ladnr,  at 
Rome,  to'entreat  the  Pope  to  penirit  tin  to  hare  acopy  of  A« 
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'Celebrated  Miserere  oH  AUe^ri,  Tor  Ihc  UBe  of  tbe  Imperial (iluip«l 
at  Vienna ;  which  being  gruiitcd,  a  copy  was  mode  by  tlie  Signer 
Maettro  of  tbe  Pope'ri  rhnpel,  and.  sent  to  the  Emperor,  wbo.bad 
then  in  bin  BcrvicQ  sooiu  uf  (bt-  first  sinf^ers  of  the  age  ;  but,  not-^ 
wilhstanding  tbe  abilities  of  the  performei-s,  this  compoeitiDn~was 
80  bx  from  owrering  the  expccluliona  of  the  Enipci-or  and  hid 
court,  in  t^e  execution,  that  he  concluded  (he  Pope'u  Maestro  di 
Capella,  in  order  to  keep  it  a  mystcrj',  had  put  a  trick  upon  bim, 
udsmf  him  aaolfaer.coaipoutioii.  Upoa  m\avh,  ingraat  wratfa, 
Iw  Bent  an  oxpren  t«  bia  Holiaen,  with  a  aini{iliiiat  m^tmt  th* 
Maeilro  di  Captlla,  which  occasioned  his  inmediBte  diagrace,  and 
dismission  from  the  service  of  th«  papal  chapel;  a^  in  ao  great  a 
degree  was  the  I'ope  oftended,  at  the  supposed  imposition  of  his 
cuiiipo^r,  that,  for  a  long  time,  he  would  neither  see  him,  or  hear 
his  defence ;  however,  al  length,  the  poor  man  got  one  of  Ihc 
cardinals  to  plead  his  cauiie,  and  to  acquaint  hts  Holiness,  that  the 
style  of  singing  in  his  chapel,  particularly  in  performing  the 
Miierere,  was  such  as  could  not  be  expressed  by  notes,  nor  taught 
or  transmitted  to  any  other  place,  but  by  example;  for  wUcb 
leawB  the  piece  in  question,  though  MthfiiUjr  tnnacfibad,  mast 
&il  IB  ita  effect,  when  ptirfqrned  el«Birii«».  Hb  Holiiieaa  did 
not  oBdcmtaiMl  musk,  and  could  hardly  oomfmbendbow  tke Bams 
notM  Bhould  Mandso  differantly  in  difib^t  {dam  i  hoverer, 
he  ordered  faia  Maettro  di  CupiMa  to  write  dovn  Us  defence,  in ' 
order  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  which  was  done ;  and  the  Emperor, 
seeing  no  other  way  of  gratifying  his  wishes  with  respect  to  tbia 
composition,  begged  of  the  Pope,  that  sooie  of  the  musicians  in 
tbe  service  of  his  Holiness,  might  be  sent  to  Vienna,  to  instruct 
those  in  the  service  ofhis  chapel  how  to  perform  tbe  Miserere  of 
Allegri,  in  the  same  expressive  mfinner  as  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
Biom^  which  was  granted.  Bui,  before  they  arrived,  a  war 
broke  out  with  the  Turks,  which  called  the  Emperor  from 
Vienna." 

Ualil  tbe  time  of  Mozui,  this  copy  for  the  Emperor  was  the 
only  otie  ever  tabeo  of  tbe  Miierere,  hat  he,  by  a  wondeiliil 
effort  (^mnBofy,  wnte  it  down>  after  haying  heard  it  performed 
ooiy  twooc  three  times.  Sinee  that  period^  Or.  Bumey  obtained 
two  o^dee  of  it  while  in  Italy — one  fiwn  tbe  Padre  Martini,  who 
pcneBBed  one  himself,  aKd  Uie  other  from  Sigipr  SaiitareUi. 


Kvnotufi  OF  novF  and  iior.nr.yji.  felS 

We  shnll  nnt  tiirn  lo  the  compofifir*  oF  Fcrrarn,  in  llie  Roman 
Bchoal,  M  tbis  tovm  make*  part  of  th?  Papnl  dominions. 
'  AleMUldro  HilleviUe  was  born  there  at  Ihe  beginning  of  tb« 
ITlhxnrtnry,  bntbadednnted  butalenlH  to  the  service  of  another 
comrtry,  instead  ot  his  ovn.  Me  wag  first  distinguished  for  hit 
surprisnig  ability  in  playing  the  organ,  and  he  pcrrormcd  euc- 
cenlTely  berore  (he  Kings  or  Rome  mid  Poland.  Itc  did  not 
however  confiiie  himself  to  musical  cxFcution,  he  became  a  great 
composer.  Hie  works  consUted  of  masses,  motetls,  concert),  &e. 
highly  thought  of  in  Iheir  thne,  but  long  rinee  snpeiseded  hj 
ccimjiosiiiuiis  of  a  later  date,  thoagli  perhapt  Mwt  fosBemag 
greater  merit. 

.  Antonio AbbatinigBaatherBcIialirvrthB  gnat seiniMnj,  w» 
bom  at  Tiibtiio  vt  thd  be^HDing  of  tiM  ITtk  eentnrjr. .  Hw 
•wrter  is  imkMiwii,  bat  hi*  VMhife  W«r«  Palebtrim  bMA  the  OMtf 
poMri  who  followad.  His  works  were  tiighl  j  esteemed,  though 
they  conristed  only  of  motetla  written  fbr  (he  chapels  of  which  he' 
was  tnaestro,  and  which  were  St.  John  the  Idteran,  and  latterly 
8>iita>Maria  Utaf^twe)  where  he  terminated  his  career. 

Otmho  BeHflvolr  wm  bom  at  the  begidnbig  of  the  I7th  een- 
tmjt  in  the  Ronaa  Statn.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Tonnger 
Naoino,  and  «  allowed  by  ni«st  writers  to  hare  excelled  his 
menter,  and  every  other  composer  of  his  time,  in  his  knowledge 
of  counterpoint.  He  became  master  of  the  chapel  of  the  second' 
Banilic  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  of  St.  Peter's,  where  he  presided 
for  twelve  years.  This  composer,  without  doubt  the  finest  con- 
trapuntist of  bis  lime,  whs  peciiliHrly  great  in  harmonizing  four 
and  even  six  choirs,  of  four  parts  each,  displaying  at  the  same 
time  as  much  of  f\igue  and  facility  as  if  he  had  only  been  writing 
for  one.  There  still  exists  a  Mass  of  his  composition  Aiei  Cori, 
Ibr  twenty-fbar  voices,  which  in  learbing  and  skill  in  ill  arrange- 
ment excelled  every  thing  which  had  ever  preceded  it  TInr 
work,  considered  as  clBssical  not  only  in  the  Reman  icIhk^,  but'  In 
every  other  ofltaly,  serves  as  a  model  to  students  or-nelody  and! 
harmony,  and  is  distinguished  as  such  by  aH  great  maitera,  whe- 
ther of.counterpoint  or  of  composition. 

KrcoleBenMbeijboni  nl  Rome  about  this  time,  waft  called  to' 
St.Pet«r^  as  mMstro  whn  very  jviofx  in  this  sttaation  he^ 
lingnisbed  Uascdf-so  ■ncb.that  ia  1600  hswaajnTifed  by  the 
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£lector  of  Baveria  to  Muuirh,  where  he  reroBmed  for  the  r«t  of 
his  life,  lie  led  one  hod,  Guiseppe  Ad).  Bernsbei,  who  inherited 
both  hill  place  and  bin  talent — indeed  he  even  surpassed  him  in 
nielod)'  and  niodulatiun,  as  bbt  life  wb<<  long^ enough  to  see  h  great 
relaxation  in  the  ri^iir  of  the  early  rules  of  counterpoint. — 
Guiseppe  was  honoured  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  with  the  title 
of  "Aulic  Counsellor."  He  pu b I iiihed  several  nacred  composi- 
tions for  the  church,  replete  with  the  purest  musical  science,  and 
died  .in  17^,  at  the  age  of  89.  Several  of  his  worka  are  still 
preserved,  and  amongHt  the  rest' one  entitled  "  OrpAetu  Errlcsi- 
ailicui,"  winch  H  vary  highly  valued.  In  spite  of  the  aacendancy 
whicb  compositions  for  the  church  obtained  over  every  other  in 
(heRoniaa  school,  there  were  yet  some  atlempta  made  «t  thin 
time  in  behalf  of  theatrical  music,  which.  If  it  did  not  promiae 
such  distingu iiihed  honours  as  the  church  to  its  votaries,  at  leant 
presented  a  spacious  field  open  to  their  effbrlK,  and  one  which 
would  keep  them  constantly  before  the  oyes  of  their  country.  The 
composer  now  highciit  in  dramatic  composition  was  Angelo  Cec- 
chini,  born  at  Roaie  in  lUOO ;  but,  whatever  might  be  his  merit, 
the  opinions  then  prevalent  would  not  allow  of  his  becoming 
chapel  roaster  at  any  of  the  churches,  and  he  was  only  pi  incipal 
musidmD  to  one  of  the  highest  Roman  Dulua.  His  fint  prodms 
tionwuapastorsl  <a  piece  mildiin  TO|^e  at  that  tint  h  Italy)  t 
it  wuentit1ed*'X.'£rcoi;a^rifire,"  aoid  although  it  did  not  dis- 
play ai  much  talent  as  has  since  appeared  ia  th«  worln  of  hii 
fitllowera  in  the  same  style,  yet  it  gained  him  a  great  deal  sf 
i^)plause.  He afterwardn  produced  an  opera,  entitW  "^aSw- 
cerila  IrioHphante:,"  which  succeeded  still  better  than  the  last 

We  must  here  again  return  to  (hp  history  of  composei-s  for  the 
church;  for  as  Nd plea  and  Venice  are  the  parentH  of  theatrical 
muHic,  no  i:t  Itonie  of  aacred  compcNition ;  and  it  is  seldom  Ant  we 
find  an  adventurous  ctmposer  deviating  flroiB  the  track  of  hii 

predecessurs. 

Faiiio  Constaulini  flourished  alxHit  the  year  1830^  and  tdti< 
mately  became  maestro  at  the  chapel  of  Loretto.  Hia  coiapoti- 
tions  areyerj'  good,  and  are  focmed  after  thamodeUofPalcatrina 
and  hit  inunediate  Buccesaoca.  -  Conttaatiai,  wba  atood  high  in 
characterj beth  u  a  muBioianaad  a  nan,  ww  a.atranger  todini- 
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mulaliuD  and  envy :  ho  workpJ  for  the  goad  of  his  art  and  hia 
couDtry,  and  bexides  his  own  writings,  he  maAo  a  Kieetion  of  all 
tbos*  of  (iwinoat  celebraled  Ut  cMemporariM  md  predeoeaMMa) 
«BtitM  '^CtuUimn  exetUaHitiimahinL  ametpruM  oettni*  teeibHt 
coiteiiieiidiB,  a  Fabio  QmttaidinOj  Bom.  Vrb,  CalAedralii  Muiiae 
pTt^ttto  in  luctmeditte." 

Philippo  Nicoletti,  who  flourished  at  the  same  time  nith  the 
lost'ineiitiDaed  coinpiMer,  publiuhed  aeveral  madrigaU,  which 
were  much  admired  by  his  countrymen;  sIbo  a  great  dea]  of 
church  miuic,  and  he  became  chapel-master  to  one  of  (he  cathe- 
d»li  oFRome. 

Tbe  next  composer  who  elaimsourattention  was  one  who  con- 
tribaled  greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  madrigals,  b  specie* 
of  composition  at  that  time  much  wanting  the  band  of  a  skilfbl 
musician  to  carry  it  to  perfection. 

Domcnico  Mazzochi  was  born  at  Rouie,  and  gaineil  much  credit 
there  both  for  hi^i  iimsicsl  coiupo.iti.iii  u[iii  dincoveries  in  this 
stjle,  !iU  first  production  was  iiu  oratorio,  ciilitlfd  "  11  MarlMo 
di  Sant'Abbondio,"  which  was  received  at  Rome  with  great  ap- 
plaiiie ;  he  aftenrards  wrote  several  othera,  which  were  not  less 
highly  ap|M«etnted.  Hii  nMdrigala  are  excellent  in  themselTex, 
being  very  refined  in  their  execution,  besides  presenting  several 
new  combinations,  and  a  more  bold  and  ronslerly  use  of  discords 
in  ligature  than  can  be  found  iil  Ihp  works  of  any  of  hi-<  prede- 
cessors. He  invented  the  characters  ufcrt'jci'ndo,  diminui^rido, 
piano,  forte,  and  the  enharmuuic  sharp.  These  inventions  were 
not  long  in  passing  from  theatrical  and  chamber  music  to  that  of 
the  church,  thus  doubly  illustrating  the  fame  of  their  author,  and 
contributing  powerfully  to  the  perfection  of  united  melody  and 
harmony. 

Marco  Marazzoli,  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1695,  was  one  of 
thi!  cuvHeHt,  as  well  as  One  of  the  greatest  GoniposcTS  of  opera  in 
his  school,  and  even  in  Italy.  His  finit  entrance  into  the  musical 
world  was  as  a  tenor  singer  In  Ihe  Pontifical  Chapel.  Soon  after 
howner  he  commenced  his  coreer  as  a  composer  for  the  stage, 
but  these  pursuits  not  being  approved  of  by  the  churchy  he  was 
but  slightly  eneonraged,  and  at  length  lelt  hia  own  country  and 
repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  prod  need  <*  OU  Amori  £  Qiiune  e 
d'l/lle"  an  opera,  which  was  itill  better  received  by  the  Venetiani 
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than  he  hnd  even  rxpecled.  At  length  he  revisited  bis  oirn 
country,  wliich,  become  less  severe  in  opiDion  with  respect  to 
compositions  lor  llic  sin;;?',  received  him  with  open  wrms,  and  he 
to  displiiyot  im<-i'  ^ri^itilude  and  his  deference,  compoBed  hta 
.  new  opera  on  a  relii;iouM  ubject — it  was  called  "  //  Trionfa  delta 
Pieta."  Marazzoli  was  not  only  a  great  singer  and  composer, 
he  was  also  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  harp  players  of  his 
time,  and  he  baa  left  many  brilliant  compositions  for  that  in- 
Btniment. 


[To  be  CMtftwed.} 
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MADAME  PASTA. 

*' Jb  cide  bIb  (eotation  d'essayer  un  portrait  iiiusitule  de  Made- 
BKHseUePoqU.  On  peut  dire  qu'il  n'y  eut  jamais  d'entrepriw 
plM.diScile,t  1«  bngage  musical  est  ingral  et  inaolite  ;  A  cbaque 
intUnt  im  aott  Tont  me  manquer ;  et  quand  j'uurais  le  boolMur 
d'ui.tionTer  pouruiHiBier  ma  peiu^e,  ils  prfgenlenJwtun  atax 
pen  dair  k  J*ciprit  du  laetw.  D'ailkun  il  i/eat  .pent-MoB  psa 
an  dilIett«ote  qvi  i^ait  m  phrase  (oute  &ite  sur  JlfodemoiseUa 
Pasta,  et  qui  ne  soit  micontent  de  ne  pa-s  le  retrouver  ici ;  et  dane 
la  juste  admiration  que.cette  gtandc  canlatricc  inspire  an  public, 
le  Icclciir  Je  plus  bicDveillant  trouvcra  son  portrait  sans  conleur, 
et  mille  fbis  AttMiessoHB  de  ce  qu'il  attcndait." 

Keucb  are  tbe  difficulties  which  the  biographer  of  Haydn,  Mo- 
zart, and  Rossini,  anticipated — if  he  who  appears  to  have  passed 
the  larg;er  portion  of  his  life  in  following  and  observing  the  great 
public  Mngen  of  linage,  ftated  to  encounter  them  in  attempting  to 
deufibe  this  celebrated  female,  onr  dismay  should  be  infinitely 
IncrsHMd.  For  after  the  extraordinary  praise  lavished  upon  her, 
a  pngudice  has  been  created,  which  we  really  believe  hoa  even  been 
unbvoaTalile  to  her  in  thii  conntrf— ao  much  did  her  wilogistB 
(each  usto  expect.  We  also  labourunder  an  embarronment  of  which 
few  can  calculate  the  force,namely,  the  disadvantage  which  resides 
in  the  simple  tact  that  the  writer  i«  an  Englishman  born  ami 
bred.  For  we  are  quite  sure  that  Eiiglishinen  do  not  frfl,  t-ifn 
by  natural  constitution,  as  Italians  feel.  The  distance  is  still 
furtber  widened  by  education,  and  therefore  the  two  nations 
express  their  sensations  in  a  manner  very  unlike  to  one  anothor. 
Hence  almost  the  entire  musical  language  of  tbe  passions  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  countries.  The  way  in  which  the  technical 
instrnetion  is  conducted  varies  not  less,  and  while  the  beet  judges 
ef  ffUglish  singing  are  often  shooked  at  the  manner  of  producing 
tone  ?s  well  as  its  application  by  the  Italians,  the  Italians  pro- 
DouvFe  with  tbe  moat  decided  uithority  that  the  beat  of  our  Sn- 
gli4  vocalista  understand  nothing  deW  urle  del  canto,  and  that  tho 
beat.of  tu  do  not  luiow  how  to  sing  twt>  notes.  While  such  are  the 
ducxvpanciea  between  the  two  stylet,  there  can  be  no  wonder  that 
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there  ahonld  be  a  difficulty  in  fbrming  opiniom  of  such  a  m 
Madame  Panta,  and  indeed  that  it  should  seem  sotnewIiBt  baEard- 
ous,  allcr  all  that  lias  been  written  and  said  concerning  her,  to 
promulgate  them  when  formed. 

It  Aom  also  appear  to  us  that  Italian  manner  has  underg-one  a 
considerable  change  within  the  last  livvnljr  yeai^.  Slu^iii^,  like 
everj  Othffr  thing,  has  its  prc^enHion ;  and  it  strikes  us  that  the 
bMump  of  Italian  sing^ers  of  the  ilrst  rank  is  bcconiu  mucli  moi'c 
Tekeoienl,  hoiU,  and  if  wc  may  dare  to  irhiiper  it,  much  more  ex- 
aggerated tbitn  il  If  a*  baretobre,  even  vithln  the  year*  of  our 
Mmemhrwioa.  BaDtlMdOrtt8Miiiwflre,ifi)nrreeolleeliBiiiravei 
w,  Tar  more  subdued,  as  well  ai  ftr  Ism  florid  than  Catalaiii  and 
Pasta.  VlgaiMwl,  a'ntan  certaiuly  more  feeUe  by  nature,  was  iiiG- 
nitelylesafbroefiilaa  well  «■  leas Ggnrate  than  Garcia;  andao  was 
Traniezzani.  We  must  therefbre,  if  we  woold  judge  correctly^ 
go  almg  with  the  age,  for  My  what  we  nwy  of  truth  and  nature  us 
■tandards  in  the  fine  arti,  they  are  like  bullioa  aa  a  standard  of 
valiw— the  aoHhtget  of  the  miuica)  world  decide  that  truth  and 
nature  Attctuate  and  have  their  modifications,  and  that  the  imita> 
tion  does  actually  differ  as  esaenf  iaily,  according  to  Ihe  advance- 
meat  or  (to  choose  a  phrase  less  liable  to  objection)  according  to 
the  state  ofaoctety. 

Madame  Pasta  is  not  endowed  by  nature  with  that  organic 
superiority  which  moat  singers  du  premier  rang  are  able  to  boast, 
and  experience  of  the  fikct  justiBes  us  in  saying,  that  her  voice  was 
originally  coarse  in  its  tone,  limited  in  compass,  and  probably 
untraotahte  with  respect  to  exoentiea.  If  thte  be  true,  and  we 
CM  the  (hct  of  ow  »wu  knowledge,  the  greater  Ifaa  praise 
whieh  waits  on  Madame  puta'b  judgment,  industry,  and  perse- 
verance. Il  has  been  observed  that  her  true  compass  is  probably 
that  of  a  tnetto  soprano,  but  she  has  increased  it  by  the  iwn  of  art, 
both  above  and  beloir.  She  now  sings  from  A  in  the  bass,  to 
C  or  D  in  alt,  about  eighteen  notes.  The  upper  tones,  though 
taken  witji  Inflnite  ability,  are  yet  Bometinies  ^  Ifttle  sour,  and  net 
seldom  In  rapid  pwgBS,  liilse  fai  point  of  Intonatiim,  The  very 
loieest  aro  (breed  and  harsh— and  there  is  that  general  thfdoieae 
to  wMsh  the  term  veiled  Antes  hat  lately  been  ap[riied,  Tfaff 
anthor  of  Rosaiai^  Ufe,  in  tm  dissertation  on  Hadqme  Pasta,  saj^ 
thai  fitf  hu  tkrm  rtfpUtn,  by  whiob  be  means  three  ^uatities  of 
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tone.  Ml  the  different  parts  of  the  acale.*  Tlie  fact  k,  that  this  is 
not  pecnlikr  to  tbb  singer;  it  ti  now  beld  that  all  voices  have 
three  registers.  The  term  relates  not  alone  to  qnality,  but  to  the 
manner  of  forming  the  tone  and  to  the  reg^ion  fVora  whence  it  is 
produced.  We  have  not  Alone  our  own  observation,  but  the 
avAofity  of  one  of  the  first  mBten  in  Bnrope  notr  alire,  tar 
tbefbUowiag  doKn^timi.  The  (iret  octaTS  «f  voices  that  cteMeiul 
to  the  loweat  ocratratto  noUe,  if  produced  directly  from  tbeebeat,^ 
uad  is  the  true  voce  dipello.  Prom  P  or  G,  upon  the  tretde  ataff 
to  C,  D,  or  E,  according  to  circumstances,  the  voice  is  iiH^c 
absolutely  from  the  cheat  nor  the  heed — but  it  is  to  beci^edained, 
fbr  it  partakes  of  the  properties  of  both,  becauae  pmrording 
exactly  from  ueither.  The  rest  of  the  scale  ufibelloor  tWCff  rf{ 
testa.  Tlieiie  are  the  common  attributes  of^l  voiceeof  exteodaj 
conipa.t-1.    Madnme  Pantacertainlyenjoys  them. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  passage  in  the  note,  that  M.  dn  Stendhal 
{or  whoever  the  biographer  in)  considers  this  variety  as  favourable 
to  expression.  His  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  ftct  generally} 
but  it  must  still  remain  a  questioa  whether  a  natural  unifbrroityj 
the  grand  abject  of  attainment  of  vocalists,  be  not  preferable, 
,  BiUinglon  exhibited  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  this 
mifonnily.  But  the  queation  neab  not  to  be  discttiud  fbr  our 
praaent  purpoN^  fbr  Mbdame  PaatB  iloes  not  ponesa  it,  and  tier 
pnuw  eooaata  in  en{Jaying  tp  the  utnoat  advantage  the  qmlifiea- 

*  NoBI  arrintnl  i  nnc  plrticalaril^  bioa  dngnlidte  de  (a  toIi  de  Madch 
nriselie  Puta;  cUe  n'cst  pas  toufc  il'aii  sent  melatlo,  comme  ou  dirait  en 
Italic  (d'an  in£oie  Umbm)  et  cette  difference  dans  les  sans  d'ane  meme 
est  am  de*  phu  poiiMiu  tnayeot  d'exprodoa  dont  salt  m  prfnMr  PhaliQet^ 
de  cetle  grande  auUatrlce. 

Le»  Italieu  disent  de  cette  Mite  de  vtrii  qo^lle  a  plnrieun  regbtret 
e'est-i-dirt  des  p/^ftiaaopiie*  d^rmtei,  nitnnt  let  diTcriei  partieg  de  Techeile 
muaieale  oi  eHe  Tient  se  placer.  Qaand  beaueonp  d'art  et  suKeot  one  eaquin 
■eosibllM  M  serTBBt  pat  de  guides  dans  I'astgc  do  ces  diven  regiitre*,  Us  nfe 
psraiaMnt  qne  eOHiaa  dei  in^g^liti's  dans  la  tnii,  ct  formcnt  un  delutehociMilt 
(tm  repeoMe  par  la  doreld  tout  plai'^ir  mUMiral.  Ia  'I'dcII,  I'lrehlBTolll,  etoa 
grand  xonibre  de  cbanteen  do  ptomicr  ordrp,  nut  nimitre  jadis  comment  on 
poarut  ehaagcr  en  beaates  des  dDS-ai:intiig<;9  app^rrns,  et  en  tircr  des  elli;li 
d'une  origiiialite  seduisante.  L'hiitoire  de  Tart  tcndrait  in^inp  i.  hhre  croiie 
que  ce  o'est  pu  arec  one  voix  e;^ement  argenliiie  e(  inallenblc  dans  toutet 
lea  notes  dc  lonextciiuoa  que  I'on  oblient  le  chant  vraimentparaioane.  Jamais ' 
tme  Toil  d'na  lioibre  pirfaitemenl  inaltirslile  ne  pourra  atteindre  i  eei  >aot 
foilif  et  en  qnelqne'  sorte  sofiiqais  qui  peigoent  a*eo  taat  de  faroa  et  de 
verity  certains  aiooiens  d'agiUioa  prabode  et  d'angmue  patAoanie, 


tiona  wbicli  nature  has  granted  her.  She  unites  with  i^rcat  ease 
.  die  voices  at  their  points  of  junction — she  substitutes  the  one  for 
the  other  in  tbs  neutral  parts,  if  one  maj  oae  such  b.  phrase,  wham 
difierent  pusiaa  requiraa  force  or  tenderseai,  or  bptih  by  tuim.* 
Still  however  than  is  the  towbuk  a  gaoer^  cast  of  tone 
laddng  the  riohMH,  Hweetneaa,  mi  hrilliuwy,  which  chBracteiiM 
auch  voieetaB  those  of  BUUngtim  and  CaUiaai,  aad  which  go  ao 
ftr  in  affecting  the  mind  through  the  agancy  of  impreauoiu  purely 
physical.  This  enchantment  is  unquestionably  wanting  to  Mad, 
pBBta's  singing. 

Actresses,  who  frotn  the  possession  of  a  contralto  voice,  ara 
accustomed  to  take  male  characters,  assume  and  acquire  a  hold* 
ness  of  style,  which  sonielimcB  detracts  from  effect  when  they  api 
pcB.rasthe  women  of  the  drams,  or  mure  especially  in  orchestral 
performance.  MaJ.  P.  has  not  eticapcd  this  very  natural  conscT 
quence ;  and  taken  together  with  the  prevailing  quality  of  her 
tone,  it  accounts  for  ber  masculine  manner  of  execution  in  partir 
cular  passages.  In  speaking  however  of  her  general  pnwerfiid 
jhcility,  we  can  but  ulmowledge  the  mastery  she  has  obtsitted. 
She  can  produfn  any  girm  panage  in  mj  given  w^ji  and  dunoiH 
stratea  at  ohm  the  skill  and  the  parMverance  with  whfcb  her 
studies  have  been  conducted.  Her  manner  of  taking  the  high 
notes  is  particularly  beautiful,  with  a  slight  occasional  allowance 
for  a  failure  of  intonation  in  the  upper  parts  of  rapid  passages ; 
and  her  facility  in  descending  divisions  is  quite  delightful.  Indeed 
Jier  ornaments  of  thi.4  description  are  generally  the  most  excellent, 

*  We  think  it  right  to  quote  largely  fram  Stendhal,  sIdcb  u  ocr  agreement 
vilh  him  Id  certain  particulars  must  !ie  complete,  He  nuy  only  by  auch  cilhi 
4i<nis  amid  the  charge  of  nnacknawledged  plagiarism. 

<*C'e)t  atec  une  itonnantE  habiletif  que  Madame  Paita  unit  la  rtni  de 
l^le  i  la  loll  de  poitrine,  ^le  a  I'art  supreme  de  tire;  unc  fort  ^iraqile  quan.  ' 
.tilo  d'eflets  agreables  et  ptquuns  dc  I'uuioa  de  cei  dcui  nix.  Poor  stIict  Is 
colnrit  d'uue  phnue  de  iD^lodie,  oD  pour  en  changer  la  nuance  cn  on  cliq 
.d'leil,  elle  emplfde  \efalteUo  jasque  doa*  tescordei  du  mlKcn  de  son  dtapoHm, 
«a  bien  alterne  les  notes  de/aliello  aiec  cellei  de  poitrine.  Bile  fait  ua^  da 
cet  artifice  arec  la  xntiae  raulilii  dc  /aaon,  dans  lea  tana  du  milieD  comns 
dans  lea  tons  lea  plus  ai^s  de  sa  Toil  da  paitrioe. 

"  La  TOii  de  t£te  do  Madcmoiielle  Pasta  a  un  caractini  pretqoe  oppoai  k  t* 
VMi  de  poitrine  ;  die  est  brillante,  lapidc,  pare,  hdle  et  d'uoe  adminlila 
lig^reti.  Ea  descendant,  la  caalatrise  peat  ziec  cette  mix  imonare  H  ceata 
<diminn«r  le  chant)  jntqn'i  rendre  ;en  qaalqse  sorts  dontraie  I'eiistenee  in* 
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but  it  must  be  observed,  tbat  there  is  a  perreclion  in  the  whole 
which  indicates  the  best  course  of  instruction  in  the  formation  of 
the  voice.  Of  all  the  paits  of  her  singing,  the  execution  of  oma- 
menta  and  passages  )0Uo  voce  is  the  moat  beautiful.  She  carries 
the  power  of  ductililtf  to  its  utmost  possible  perfection,  and  W0 
toast  give  her  in  this  respect  a  praise  equal  to  any  vocalist  we  ever 

Hadanie  Pasta  b  celebrated  for  the  comparative  plainness 
of  her  style,*  and  for  the  good  taste  and  invention  displayed 
in  her  oruameuta  and  in  their  application.  This  is  true  in 
the  general,  but  there  are  few  who  can  be  more  florid  than 
she  can  be  and  Bometimea  is.  The  song  of  all  others  whicb 
kas  attracted  most  attention  since  she  hai  been  in  England, 
if  the  celebrated  enttata  of  ToseraK,  "  OA  Patria,"  and  the 
popular  air  which  follows  it,  *'  T»  eke  aeeendi."  There  i» 
scarcely  a  single  passage  fi-om  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  It,  that 
she  does  not  absolutely  change.  Whether  Mad.  Pasta,  consider- 
ing how  frequently  this  song  has  been  repeated,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  produce  ustrikingvariety  we  know  not^  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  no  other  reason  can  justify  so  complete  a  departure  &om  the. 
composer's  notes.  For  thoagh  we  award  to  Had.  P.  the  praise 
of  having  demonstrated  extraordinary  ingenuity,  we  are  by  no 
means  so  ready  to  admit  that  her  alterations  improve  the  song. 
Her  recitative  is  certainly  superb,  and  thi?  passions  i<lrongly 
marhed.  She  changes  the  customary  time  of  the  concluding  move* 
Bent,  "  Di  timH  palpili,"  which  she  gives  much  slower  than  has 
been  wnal,  and  with  an  altered  ezpreanoa.  Yet  we  must  fhirly 
own,  her  vetsiou  dues  net  satisfy  as.  Nor  indeed  did  we  ever 

•  M.  Stendhal  hu  Mlcnlsted  M  nuidi  upon  Ite  potenn'  of  Mad.  Puta'a 
eipresaiieneM  w  to  predict  the  couvenioa  at  Itoulni  Ihrough  its  agency.  But 
bIu,  "UgaBe  d'lIalU,"  ii  not  yet  forlhcomiDg.  He  sayi— "Apifis  noir 
entcnda  la  priire  do  Homfo  et  JnUetle,  ipreuie  decisiie  pour  le  talent  d'une 
eubitrice ;  mprAi  arnir  recoanu  comuneat  Hademo'iKlle  Pasta  sail  chiiatsti  iB 
paiiameido,  commeat  elle  nuuice  les  porti  de  loii,  comment  ellc  sail  acceii- 
taer,  lier  et  Mmtenir  kTee  fgalite  un  long  piriodc  locaL,  je  ac  tais  nul  doute 
que  Roedni  ae  con  ten  te  i  lul  BicrlGer  one  paitie  de  son  systome,  el  a  c-lagucr 
UD  |iea  U  toitt  de  pedtei  aale*  qui  lurchBrgeal  >es  cnnOJenes. 

"PMiiemant  cooTaiacu  de  laugeue  et  du  boo  goAt  dont  Mtdeniaiielle 
FutaUtpienTediwleijiDniurfiteMachBitietudiant  corabien  I'aftt  de* 
■griineof  ert  ibr  qnud  ib  ulMent  de  rimoUoa  et  de  fhiventloa  mwtonfa 
dnehMitenr,  Bosriiu  ^en  remettnit  nns  doate.paur  les  (saeaMM  i  l*ini^n* 
Hon  de  cetto  graade  cantatrice." 
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hear  the  recitative  sung;  with  the  ^ndcur,  bcnttf,  aOd  tmilitm 
of  which  it  appean  to  us  capable. 

The  praise  of  Madame  l^iista  than  that  aha  has  attsned  a 
victory  orer  physical  impedinents  by  the  foroa  of  miDd,feeUag,aDd 
art.  Seiulbilitj*  and  intellect  are  finely  demonitt rated,  and  the 
nioat  shades  of  conception  +  are  as  Budiblp  aa  her  encomiasts  de< 
BCribe.  But  nevertheless  we  must  confeas  thnt  thpac  praises  seen 
tm  m  exaggerated,  ivbon  they  speak  of  the  positive  effects  her  alng- 
iag  prmhiCM.  The  coarsenese  of  her  tone  and  enpreaaiaa,  aa 
eompucd  with  the  commanding  briUiancy  of  Catalan^  vofc^ 
tbe  fiidA  of  Colbran'a,  the  beanty  of  FoAofa,  aad  the  ilElicBcj> 
and  deamaM  of  Camporese'a,  leavn  her,  u  wa  eatown  the  aiBitler, 

*  Vlth  respect  to  thli  qoalUy  the  book  <re  bare  to  ottea  quoted  containl 
the  fbHaolog  lerj  corioDi  kneed  ate.  On  R  demand^  anx  amii  de  Made- 
aKteUenutaqiulanititiiaaBaStrecdiinwtWtrte!  fiht  e'en  eatiaoa* 
d'aolre  qtfan  ueor  pn^  A  weaUr  Tivennnt  let  molndrei  nnincei  de  pouknu 
et  nne  tdmiratioa  pusioanee  etalUot  jnsqa'ui  ridicule  pour  le  beau  iiUat 
A  Triote,  un  panne  enftnt  de  frail  us  qd  s'lpprodie  flVRe  et  qui  Awmb- 
dalt  I'umine  pour  n  taire  arBogle,  la  faitfoadra  aa  lanae&iDr  te  port  ei 
(c  prameniut  aiec  qaelqnet  amti;  elle  lot  donne  taut  ee  qn'elle  andt  Let 
anils  qui  elaicnt  arec  die  parient  de  chuili^  w  meftent  i  louer  la  boo^  da 
son  canir,  etc.  (}aMid  elle  a  ttfaji  m>  urant  'Jfl  a'acoopta  pekit  m 
louanges,  iBir  dit-«lte;  Cet  eabat  m\  itaabdi  FinmjiM  itaaa  MiMlhe 
sublime.  J'ai  lu,  cu  an  clin  d'ccil,  toos  lea  nulhsnn  de  u  mire,  It  nlaire  da 
leur  m^n,  le  manqqc  de  TftcineiiG,  lefroid  qallB  toufii^Dt  bleu  dosftiti.  Je' 
seriJi  one  grndde  aclrke  <t  dans  I'oceulon  je  poutab  trwmr  na  geMe  eapft- 
mailt  le  profond  malheur  ajec  ceUe  rerlle.' 

"  Ce  soul,  je  crois,  des  loiUters  d'obsenralions  de  ce  genre,  Sant  Mldeniol- 
lelle  Pi<iB  ar^t  la  ctmscience  dis  i'agf  '\tf\t  ani,  qa'ellete  rappHle  ditCinctS' 
meat,  et  dnt  se  sert  iL  la  accDn  daos  Ic  bcsoiu,  qui  loi  nlorcdt  son  taleat 
et  lui  ont  servi  de  mmlele." 

That  such  are  the  materials  which  great  aclnrs  draw  from  nature  mar  be 
corroborated  manv  tusditees.  We  shall  relate  one  of  GairlcV  la  conSna- 
ation,  which  was  told  lo  the  writer  of  tliis  article  by  Ihc  friend  who  was  with 
him  at  (he  time.  Garrick  walking  with  tM>  gentleman  through  the  strectsof 
London,  met  a  botcher's  boj  carrying  some  meat  in  a  tmy  en  his  head,  and 
"  whistling  05  he  went  for  want  of  thoaght."  Garrick  bpning  upon  tun, 
aeiied  him  by  the  colter,  and  with  the  BioslTEhencntgesticulinioasciclahiied, 
"  You  lili^,  bsTC  I  not  told  you  a  (houiand  limes  not  to  do  thai  J"  The 
hoy's  Ecatores  nnderwent  aa  irouiedialD  chjjige  to  constenatitni,  ind  be  Man- 
ntned  out  Irtdeed  Sr  I  uerer  saw  you  brforr.'  Garrick  qirittcd  his  hold, 
nidlMwa*aiIltakM,alHtpa>Bed««.  His  friend  scarcely  less  MtMiIshBd  itam 
the  poor  boy,  itkAdiAattttcoald  possibly  m ran.  «  Wky,"  said  GanMir 
■* I  whM  W  see  theaActef  sorpriieand  terror  npn  simple  naiare,  and  [ 
«WI  BMer  Mala  bt  tt  a  l«M  bow  to  eipretithoM  feelings  nystdf." 

f  J'a^le  enMtm  dt  eatle  grande  caotatricey  oerttins  moteiM  d'e*|m- 
■ion  a«^■Mbit  ertj^atqaeprabaUeapele  taaaitM^«crt*Kle*a**de 
ICS  rfiles  n'aml  jimaii  101^. 


below  all  those  sinfjers  in  moving  thp  a  (Tec  I  ions — atlhough  inso 
far  as  resppcU  the  triumph  of  art,  ahe  excci'd-tllit'iii  ail,  Slic  U 
moreover  a  singer  for  the  stage  rather  (haii  llie  ori^IicHlra  or  the 
chamber,  in  all  of  which  siluation.i  we  have  honrd  her,  aitil  in  all 
her  varioua  stj'les — for  example,  in  "  Che  faro,"  in  "  Ombra 
adonUa,"  ani  in  "  Di  tanii  palpiti."  Her  defect  in  theae  latter 
■itnalioiiB  is  the  vant  or  a  middle  tone,  to  connect  and  GU  up  the 
void  between  tbe  extremes  of  her  force'  and  delicacy. 

To  sum  up  her  attributes  then — ahe  has  a  fine  sensibility  and  a 
just  conception — an  intonnliou  seldom  incorrect — execution  per- 
fected and  regulated  bj-  pi  ofomid  science.  Her  Toice  is  defective, 
and  never  will  tlie  hearer  be  bo  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Italian  maxim,  that  "  a  fine  voice  in  ninety-nine  of  the  hundred 
reqaiiitei  of  a  singer,"  ut  In  hearing  Madaiae  Pasta^-for  po». 
■earing  all  the  reft,  tbe  abaenee  of  tbe  physical  pleasure  we  derive 
from  fine  tone,  is  a  drawback  fVom  the  general gnrtlBcatlon  of  no 
small  tnaf;nitude.  It  h  aho  singular  that  her  sbabe  is  exceed- 
ingly impcrfEct.  But  the  want  of  Ibis  omament  is  now  ire' 
believe  common  to  all  Italian  singers. 

In  person  Madame  P.  is  ^hort  but  well  formed,  and  upon  the 
■tago  Dnemmaonly  easy  and  dignified,  particularly  in  male  charae-  ' 
ten.  A(  all  times  she  is  graceliil,  but  in  particular  passages  she 
is  more  alTecling  than  we  conceived  she  could  be.  Her  Tecilativo 
parlmile  is  far  above  that  of  most  performers,  nnd  wp  inuil  repeat 
that  her  entire  manner  exhibits  tbe  force  of  sensibility,  intellect, 
and  science,  in  the  use  of  organic  powers  generally  speaking  far 
below  those  po«ae«BEd  hyaingen  of  so  hig^i  a  class. 


TOf..  VI.  KO.  XXII. 
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Xirtha<*SkeUhDftbe8tsteorMaiie,"Kiveiiat  page  911  oStmr 
fiAh  volume,  ve  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  those  of  our 
readera,  aad  particularly  of  llime  in  the  provliKsa,  who  are  not 
much  in  the  haUt  of  being  present  at  concerts  given  st  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  tilled  and  opulent  penoos  in  London,  some  detail 
of  tie  anrangemoBt*  on  Buoh  occasions.  Our  attention  to  tke 
Bvme  atibjeet  hu  fceea  reviTod  thi*  season  by  some  novel  circwB'^ 
stances.  Laat  year  iva  bad  a  double  purpose :  first,  explanation' 
to  those  wbo  might  not  be  previously  apprized  of  the  attendant 
focts,  and  secondly,  to  prove  tbe  rapid  progresa  of  Italian  muMc 
and  fbreign  musiciana  towards  the  usurpation  of  the  places  and 
emoluments  of  our  native  profesaors,  and  the  willing  aid  wbidi 
fashion  has  lent  to  exotic  talent ;  and  we  beg  to  have  it  especially 
observed,  that  it  nhs  not  with  any  invidious  motive  that  va 
thought  it  right  to  enter  upon  such  an  exposition,  but  to  show 
the  impolicy  as  well  as  the  uoflurnea*  of  such  completo  exclusion 
of  English  ability  as  the  concert  at  Devonshire-Luu^e  and  Eionie 
others  exhibited.  To  prove  our  assertions,  we  coiitrajdled  theae 
with  the  liberal,  various,  and  excellent  divisioa  and  selection  of 
another  concert,  conducted  by  Sir  Qe«r^  Smut,  and  srnuiged 
by  him  and  the  lady  in  wboN  house  it  took  place  Mts.  Watts 
RuHsell. 

Tbe  tame  principles  bave  been  this  wuan  in  ooiitiDued  pro- 
gress, but  we  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  say  they  have 
received  a  stronger  impulse  from  tbe  presence  of  Signor  Rossini. 
Certain  however  it  is  that  the  maestro  bas  been  very  mucb  in 
babioD  as  a  conductor  of  private  music  in  the  circles  of  haut'ton— 
M  miicb  so  indeed  that  his  public  obligations  have  been  post- 
poned to  his  private  engagements.  When  be  was  retained  by  tbe 
proprietoia  of  the  King's  Theatre,  it  was  understood  that  a  part 
of  bis  contract— the  part  we  should  conceive  tbe  most  important 
of  bb  fiinctions  as  a  composer— was  to  write  a  new  apera.  A 
libretto,  "  Ugo  Re  ffllalia,"  was  selected,  and  being  of  that 
intermediate  species  which  b  denominated  demi-serious,  it  may 
be  supposed  (o  combine  an  extended  ground-work  for  the  display 
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of  various  power.  The  piece  was  announced,  but  we  hBV«  good 
res-ioB  to  believe  tiiat  up  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  season,  only 
the  melody  ofa  portion  of  the  firat  act  had  been  aotualiy  written. 
Signor  Benelli  therefore,  soine  time  after  having  announced  its 
speedy  appearance,  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  and  assured 
the  pubtic  that  the  very  earnett  denre  Signn  Roauni  entertained 
tatraBMCudaU  bin  formergreRtJiflM,iB«»^imeat  to  the  national 
jarfgmnt  of  ao  great  a  pe<^le,'  had  rendered  him  lo  oarefiil, 
thatk  waa  fiwad  io^oasible  to  complete  hn  open  thii  year,  lyt- 
coune  this  ia  true.  B«t  when  it  ia  andentood  that  he  has  been 
constantly  engaged  in  the  direction  of  private  concerts :  U>at  he 
hea  given  two  on  hix  own  account  at  Almack'^,  under  the  highest 
patrouiigL',  il  will  hurdly  be  denied  that  he  han  employed  that' 
lime,  which  wa.'j  engaged  to  the  public,  for  bis  privsLte  emolument. 
Sigiior  Ros.-<ini,  fur  his  uwn  Hervicen  and  Ihoae  o(  Signora  Colbrair 
Ruasini,  at  a  private  party,  charges  lifty  guineas  per  ni|Fht,  which, 
ra.tin|;theladyatthe  highest  customary  payment,  leaves  the  Sigiior 
twenty-five  guineas  for  his  evening,  or  _five  times  the  amount  that 
our  beet  A^lisb  eanduetors  are  paid.  In  thla  way  it  is  said  Riw- 
siai  has  «araad.<with  hia  fmbKc  engtigeineBt)  not  lese  thmr  six' 
thauaand  paun4a  Hiwa  lbeaiHNiperiad«fhiBaojo«niiiiEng)diid. 
For  oat  eontntt  with  ntMuwntibg  fiim  wieeiding  tohii  own  eati- 
mate  of  hi*  valge,  many  irf'the  NiMlitgr  nd  other*  have  aet«allf 
presented  him  with  an  incraaasd  gratuity,  and  one  Nobleman 
(Lord  A.)  rewarded  hiiB  for  (wo  nights  with  as  many  hundrod' 
pounds-  A  rich  Jew  in  the  city,  we  are  assnrod,  presented  him 
with  shares  ia  one  of  the  new-establitthed  conipiinieH,for  one  even- 
ing's assistance,  which  the  Signor  afterwards  sold  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  Such  we  the  anecdotes  in  ctrculalion ;  and  if 
something  be  allowed  for  exaggeration,  there  is  still  enuiigh  left 
(o  signalize  the  uaaparing  generosity  of  our  affluent  conn  try  men. 

*  It  ii  howenr  current,  Inil  ire  sincerely  hope  it  rumot  be  troc,  that  Ibe 
Signor  b  )fi  the  haUt  of  spEsblng  very  iflKreipectriilly  of  the  P.ngllsh.  We  lay 
wAhppe  thii  h  act  trae  on  Utewn  accumt,  for  u  fiu-Mflie  comilry  is  oon-* 
cemed  it  mailers  liltle  indeed.  But  to  lha  charactH'  of  a  nian  who  has  brea 
Irealml  iiifli  surli  iiidulgrncc,  and  rcnnnkil  nitti  such  libcralUy,  it  must  lie, 
Tery  important ;  for  ir  )ic  dnM  ao  speak  of  b  people  who  haic  receiifil  h!a 
works  and  IiIirkK  with  bo  mvcll  regsnl,  he  mOtl  be  al  jrail  odo  of  the  moat 
DDgraleful  of  luankiud,  tuid  One  ot  ilic  most  indiu'reet.  Vie  iheiofore  l^pp 
and  imagtne  (bet  the  rumour  is  one  of  tlie  aspeisionii  Co  «)iich  cletJitiuQ  is 
alwajt  liable. 


Wliilc  however  the  asopnctancy  htis  unijiK-^lionably  hi'Cii  [riven 
to  forei<;n  lalrni,  and  In  Itossini  in  pnrticular,  English  ability  is 
not  )Bt  wlu'liy  left  ivitlioiit  support  from  its  natural  protcclors. 
In  many  of  the  first  houses,  the  conductor  ban  not  only  been  En- 
glish, but  a  great  portion  of  the  selection  of  the  mu>iic  English 
Bho,  with  Ruch  an  admixture  of  Italian  an  the  pro^resaion  of 
laslf  ivurmntJ.  Prince  Leopold  i^ve  a.  series  of  four  concerts  at 
Marlhorousl'-lioiise,  in  which  thin  division  was  pretty  eijnally 
observed;  and  we  subjoin  the  lilil  at  tlie  laHt,  which  presents 
iiuleed  the  greatiiat  share  of  English  and  Scotch  muxic. 

MARLBOROUGH  HOUSE, 
Wednesday,  the  SSlk  of  Jane,  mi. 

Glee— Mn.  Salmon,  Miss  Ooodall,  and  J.  B.  Sale— "The  Friar 
of  orders  groy," — Callcotl, 
Song— Master  Sn-.ilh— "  On  the  hanks  of  Allan-WBler." 
Fantasia  for  the  Flute — Mr.  Nicholson — Nichalion. 
Song — Miss  Goodall,  newly  arranged  by — Haaei, 
QuarWtto— Mr.  W.  Koyvett,  Mr.  Vanghan,  Mr.  Hawes,  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Sale,  with  a  double  accompaniment,  Mr.  Attn  ond 
and  Sir  George  Smart — ■"  The  harp's  wild  notes." — Allmood. 
Cavatina  e  Polaeca — Madame  Catalani — "  So  mai  turbo." — 
Cianchetlim. 

Fan(«ria  fiir  the  Piano  Porte  and  Violoncello — Mr.  Neate  and 
Mr.  Lindlcy. — Neate. 
Song — Hadame  Vealria^'  In  inftn^,"  (Artaxerxai.)— .^rne. 
Song— MmlBiiie  Catalani— «  Robin  Adair." 
A  selectioa  from  the  Music  in  Macbeth. — T-Mcb, 

The  Serenade— Mr.  W.  Knyvott,  Mr.  VniiKhan,  Mr.  Du.uset, 
and  Mr.  Phillips— "Sleep,  gentle  lady,"  (Ckri.)— /(fW,r,p.' 
Song — Mra.  Salmoiv—-"  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground." 
Caatata— Mr.  Vaaghan— '<  Alexia,"  accompanied  ontbs  Violon- 
cello by  Mr.  Lindley. — Pepuseh. 
Duet-~MiM  Goodall  and  Madame  Veitria— "  Waa  it  the  Night- 
ingale** ToieeJ"  (LttwofJa**,) — Biihap, 
1t«iitaiue— Madame  Catalani — <*  Lo  ConnwD,"  (Tebaldo  9 
IwWm.y-Morlaccki, 
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Glee— Master  Smith,  Mr.  W,  Knyvetl,  Mr.  Duruset,  and  Mr. 
PhilUiM — "  Ol  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  with  me." — Carter  Mi  ' 

Jfarrhon. 

RtAdeauibriUiant,  for  the  Piano  Forte— Mftd.  SKyMancnnftB.-^ 

Field. 

Song— Madaine  Calalani— "  Cease  yonr  filiming," 
SMrigal— Mrs,  Bohnn,  Mr.  W.  Kiiyvett,  Mr.  Vaoghen,  Mr. ' 
Hawes,  uicl  Mr.  J.  B.- Sale—**  Now  is  the  month  of  maying." — 
■  JUoHeif.- 
At  tbe  Piano  Forte— Sir  Oeorge  Bmart. 

The  next  card  we  shall  select  is  a  concert  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart,  who  ennobles  bii  leisure  from  the 
cares  of  office  by  his  devotion  to  the  arts.  Sir  George  u  an  uni-  ' 
versa!  patron  ot'mii«ic  and  muiiicians:  he  b  one  of  the  Conimitlee 
ofthe  HoyalAcademy,  in  Tenterdeii-street  (where  he  has  given 
marks  of  his  libfrality  to  the  nwst  promising  pupils)  and  no 
^ntleman  more  fieely  suppoTti  the  benefit  concerts  of  the  season. 
The  mute  woa  coodncted  1^  Sir  Oeorfe  Smarts  but  it  is  ia  other 
ratpeeb  purely  Italian.  This  bmrarer  we  beliora  te  be  Goaiml 
rather  than  general,  far  no  man  better  undentaiidt  t&an'  Sir 
CienrgB  Warrender,  or  relishes  more  keenly,  the  sepasate.beaa^ieH 
of  Englisband  Italian  composition  and  manner. 

Sunday,  June  Btli,  ISSi. 
Duetto,  Harp  and  Piano  Forte— Mr.  Bochsa  and  Sir  Q.  Smart — 

dedicated  to  the  Countess  St.  Antonio. — Bochia. 
Qnintello-Mad.  Ronzi,  Mi«s  Goodall,  Mons.  Bcgree,  Signor 
Piacci,  and  Signer  de  Begnis— "  Senlo  O  dio,"  (Coei 
fan  tutte).— JVoaar'. 
Aria-Mad.  Pasta—"  Che  faro,"  (Orfeo.)- G/uc*. 
Duetto — Mad.  Ronzi'  and  Signor  de  Ilegnis— "  Non  temer  mio 

bel  Cadetto."— jVerrnrf(iH/c. 
Aria— Mons.  Begrez—"Aarora,"  (La  donna  del  Lago.)—Ro»nni. 
Doetto— Mad.  Pasta  and  Mom  B^res— "  Ah  pendona^" 
(Titci-dSwIirt.    ■  ■ 
Terfeetio— Mad.  R<m«,  Nona.  Begrez  andStgnor  Placet—^*  Zitti' 
Zltti,"  (II  barbiere  di  Soviglla.)— AoM'itf.' 
t  Aria-r-Mod.  PaWa— "  Di  Unti  paipHi,"  (UTaDcredi;)— jewnnr 
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Sestettu-Mad.Runzi,  Mad.  Pasta,  Misid  Cuotlall,  Mons. 
Begrez,  Signoni  Flucci  and  Ue  Begiiu— "  Sula,  sola,"  (11  Don 

Giovanni).— Mozarl. 
DueUo,  Hat^  and  Piano  Fvrte— Mr.  Uuchita  and  Sir  Q,  SmsrtT* 
Ain  in  Nina,  arranged  by— Bochta. 
Aria— M<id>  Robu— "  Voi  che  Hpet«>"  (Figaro.)— ^oaarf. 
T«nelto— 'How.  BegnB>  Signon  Pkcci  and  Se  Bagna— "  I<«t 

.  mia  Dorabella,"  (Cosi  tiUlc.>— Jfotnrt. 
Duetto— Mad.  Ronzi  and  Mad.  Pasta — "  Ah  come  mai,"  (II 
Tancredi  >) — Roitin  i. 

The  last  we  shall  particularize  waa  given  by  Mrs.  Walts 
llus.tvll,  Bt  her  Eiiperb  niansiou,  in  Portland^ptace,  and  wc  miul 
do  thi|t  lady's  good  iDxtc  the  justice  to  point  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  universal  excellence  of  the  pieces.  And  we  shall 
t«ke  tile  occKDM  presented  us  to  mention  the  extraordinary  sim- 
flnitf  and  btanty  of  Mr.  Broadhurat's  ringing  the  old  Scotch  air, 
"t/iaAM  ^Miamn."  We  weie  wrer  more  atruck  and  never  so 
nuA  i^eeUd  witJi  the  power  of  a  ^eet  ami  clear  walMoBBd 
vniae,  Am  aMthmla^a,  and  aatwal  expreMiaa.  N«t  a  wMa  of 
IUb  ballad  but  drew  tean,  and  spile  of  Pasta  aod  Dc  Begnis  aad 
Stephens,  apite  of  Braham  and  Bapio,  spite  of  the  noble  composi-  - 
tions  that  succeeded,  we  have  the  courage  to  avow  that  Jolin 
Anderton,  as  sung  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  was  the  music  of  the 
heart.  We  must  not  &il  however  to  do  justice  to  the  admirable 
talent  tiiat  was  here  displayed.  It  is  a  rare  opporUinity  to  be 
able  to  view  such  attainment  so  near,  to  observe  great  powers 
closely  nmtcbed — a  feet  which  tncitea  the  singer  to  his  utmost 
exertion.  That  such  was  the  case  on  this  evening  was  apparent. 
The  duet  between  Pasta  and  De  Begnis  was  a  magnificent  en- 
counter, and  served  to  shew  and  to  set  off  the  fine  majeatic  style  of 
the  one  against  the  bright  and  4>eauliful  facility  of  the  otbar, 
leaving  the  hearer,  like  Hercules,  between  Virtue  and  Pleasure,  or 
reitlier  perhaps  like  Garrick,  in  Sir  Joshua's  picture,  between 
Melpomene  and  Thalia.  We  were  never  more,  if  indeedso  much 
convinced,  of  Mr.  Braham's  superior  natural  and  acquired 
ondownest.  The  organ  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  Jlfarfin  Luther't  HyvoHt  and  both  jn  this  and  in  the  trio  of 
GugUcjni,  WB  Iwtwed  with  tlw  deliBirt  wkli  which  we  weie  y«ars 
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ago  Bccustomed  to  liaten  to  thiR-gPent  master's  command  of  tone,  the 
perfection  ofmlnre  and  art,  when  subdued  to  hia  chute  and 
cLiggiCTl-  ■p|yeltwiiiBH  of  the  powers  of  science.  Hon  deeplyis 
it  to  Im  IsnMnted  thai  lh«  igii'  faluui  of  rul^r  applauie  should 
«rer  lead  him  to  the  extravagances  which  (for  science  sake)  we 
have  had  so  onen  the  necenity  of  reprobating.  And  it  ia  Car  this 
reason  that  ne  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  rendering  our 
humage  to  his  rare  ability  whenever  it  offeni,  for  we  na  nn- 
fvignedly  admire  the  grandeur  as  we  abhor  the  perversion  ofauch 
endunments.  Miss  Stephens  and  Mu*s  Goodall  sung  Kent's 
anthem  with  so  near  an  approach  both  in  manner  and  in  voice,  that 
it  must  be  ^tuened  a  fine  performance.  Mr.  Sepio  demonstrated 
the  beautifol  qnalily  of  hid  voice  and  the  effective  sensibility  of  hit 
nature  in  his  duet  and  •ong'.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  young  singer,  but 
he  is  rapidly  rising  into  repulatioa.  There  a  no  baae  so  prO' 
mising,  and  none  perhaps  much  better  than  himsett^  if  ao  good,  in 
the  two  styles.  Upon  the  whole  we  never  derived  more  unalloyed 
plbBHure  from  munic  than  on  this  evening,  aud  we  may  be  per- 
mitted ta  depart  so  for  from  onr  own  province  as  to  remark,  that 
Ihe  MM  gMd  tut«  rtigaad  tbtm(^M«t  aU  Ika  paito  of  lUi 


Qwtetta— Miss  Goodall,  Mr.  Bmadhursl,  Mr,  and  Sb.  ' 

Phillipa— "  Ah  graaiesirmdano,"  (Tito.)*— JUvMrf. 

Scotch  Song— Mr.  Broadbiint— "  John  Andenms," 
Air-'Miss  Goodall—"  O  soflfy  deap."— C.  SmifH. 
Dutt— Miti  StephewMid  Hr.  Sa^o— "  'Shw>^  I  leave  thee  now 

Lntbn's  Hymti— Mr.  Brohani,  BocompanM  on  the  Organ  by  Sir 
GeoigaSmut. 

Hecitativo  ed  Aria— Madame  Pnta — Che  fiuro  aeosa  Euridice," 

Duetto— Madame  Ronxi  de  Begnia  and  SignordeBegnis.— "  NaM 

tenwr  mio  bel  cadetlo." — MercadaMt. 
Reciiativfr  and  Air— Miss  Stephens—"  Auld  Robis  Gray."— TAe-  • 

Re*.  W.  Leettu 
Quintstto-MaAuifl-IBonBi  do  B^ilta,  MiM  OmdaD,  Hr.  Sapio^ 
'   Mr.  Phini|M,  an*  Slgnor     B«giii»<-<*  Sente,  oh  Dio!" 
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Terzelto-Mr.  Brahnm,  Mr.  Phini[M,  anil  Signor  ile  Begnb- 
"  Chi™  alia  tcriTu'"  {I^  Guurra  Aperta.)—Guglieliiii. 
Air  -  Mr.  Sopio — "  The  aoldier'rf  dreani." — AUjuood. 
£cho  Uuet— Miss  8tepheiiii  and  Mr.  Braham— (Zumu.) -jBrnAam. 
Aria— JtladameRoDsideBegfua— "  Voi^enpete,"  (Figaro.)— 
Mosart, 

Antluni—Mui  Slepbens        Mim  OMdsIl— "  Hear  my  prayer." 
—KaM. 

Buittto— Madame  Rraxt  de  Bcfinia  and  Madame  Put*—"  Ak 

came  mai,"  <ll  Taaesedi. }~AoMtm. 
Air — Mr.  Brahani— •"  Kelvin  grove." 
Redtafivo  ed  Aria-Madame  Pasta— "  Di  ttnti  palpili,"  (II 
TaDcredi.) — Rouini. 
.  Finale  to  II  Clemenza  dt  Tito—"  Tu  is  V6i"—Moiart. 
Sir  George  Smart  presided  at  the  Piaho  Forle. 

~  We  scarcely  know  whether  lo  class  the  concerts  giiven  by 
Rouini  at  Almack's,  under  the  bead  of  prirate  or  public  music, 
for  they  certainly  partake  of  the  nature  of  both.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  private  party,  inasinuch  as  the  lady  patronesses  gave  their  fiat, 
or  put  their  Tefoon  the  admiBBion  of  applicants  for  tickets.  Of 
th*  nature  inf  r  puUic  concert,  inasmuck  as  tbey  were  hdd  in  a 
public  room,  advertised,  ticket!  were  told  (at  a  guinea  eacfi)  and 
because  they  were  for  the  emolument  of  a  profevaor.  There  is 
something  very  revolting  in  this  admixture,  very  repugnant  to 
the  constitution  and  the  manners  of  the  country.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  to  be  founded  upon  any  just  distinction.  The  pretence  of 
rendering  the  comptuy  w/w(  is  perfectly  absurd,  for  nothing 
would  puzzle  theladypatronesHesBo  much  as  to  call  upon  them  to 
dsfine  the  requiritea  for  admiasion,  unless  their  own  predilections 
and  preju'dtcea  form  this  criterion.  -  la  it  high  mindedneaa  and 
Ttrtue,  miglit  be'mtnired  of  Harchionesi  Coayngfaam?  Is  It 
nobili^  of  descent,  night  be  ilisniiiiliid  of  XiOdy  MoHey?  And 
peAapii  not  the  lewt  usefitl  recoUeettoo  that  might  be  preived 
lipon  the  whole  ofthese  titled  exdnsianistt  is,  that  tKe  aristocrat 
of  France,  b<^e  tht  Jtevott^iif  did  as  rauoh  to  exasperate  public 
feeling'byffiidl  Tain  and  abwrdpretenaHMM  aalqr  other  considera- 
tions of  greater  political  importance.   If  the  latter  operated  upon 
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the  understaDding  of  the  country,  the  former  exacerbated  the 
natural  sense  of  the  claims  which  virtue,  talentH,  and  wt'Bldi,  put 
in  for  the  jiarticipation  of  whatever  advBiita;;es  may  be  prfsumed 
to  belong  to  admiasion  into  all  circles.  The  Noble  Lords  of 
tbeae  good  Xiadies  whose  pride  and  prejudices  arc  flattered  by 
such  dangerous  diatinctions,  would  do  well  to  look  deeper  into 
sucb  matters,  forthe  classes  which  they  esteem  to  be  beneath  them 
are.g«iningno  trifling  power  by  wealth  as  well  as  by  knowledge. 
If  there  should  ever  sriae  a  contest  between  blood  and  brains, 
hreim  will  amredly  gel  the  victory.  But  to  the  concwts. 
GalnlfUii  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  foreign  mrjn  vocale  waa 
mustered,  and  Rossini  himself  sung.  Ills  choice  seems  to  be 
singular,  for  he  took  Ciniarosa's  duet,  "  Se  fialo  in  rorpo  nrelr," 
whicli  is  written  for  Iki?  bases,  with  Catalan!,  his  voice  being  a 
tenor.  Humour  however,  and  not  singing,  is  his  forte.  Mis  voice 
is  fine,  aud  .his  manner  displays  some  lew  proofs  of  cnllivation, 
but  none  of  a  d.-sir'-'  to  be  fsliniated  as  a  serious  siujjcr.  His 
execution  is  often  ruui^b  and  abrupt,  and  he  confines  himself 
genei-ally  to  comic  ci)iiij)osilioii!<.  "  Largo  al  factolam  ddlu  cilia 
is  one  of  his  I'uvuuriles.  I  le  has  since  sung  both  these  thing;  at 
the  Cambridge  Festival.  As  an  accompanist,  be  is  jiowerful 
ratber  than  judicious.  "1  do  not  know  bow  be  docs  it,"  said  a 
lady  of  quality,  intending  high  conmendatiw,  "  but  you  would 
never  soppoae  ho  much  sound  could  proceed  from  one  piano 

fiMTtC." 

One  of  the  most  singular,  jet  most  strikiug  circumstances 
attending  these  as  well  us  the  public  concerts,  is  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  very  ^ame  pieces,  night  after  night.  With  every 
possilili'  allowance  for  the  pow^r  which  certain  songs  convey  of 
liiuuifcsting  the  particular  attributes  of  singers  aud  for  tlie 
superior  excellence  of  the  compositions  chosen,  it  is  nevertheless 
sstoaishing  that  the  auditors  bxc  not  completely  weary  of  hearing 
"  SenCo  O  Dio,"  md  •■^  Semai  turbo,"  Che  faro,"  "  Di  lanli  pal- 
jalif"  &c.  Sec-  so  eternally  repeated ;  and  in  whatever  degree  liie 
Bingernwy  ha  perfiwlqd  by  thtg  mwWt  he  nuat  «1bo  lose  np  incon- 
siderable portian  of  enrargy  by  the  dreaome  operation  of  singing 
the  same  aira  night  atHer  night.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  ca- 
leesneaa  of  the  performera,  Jtt  Hie  JisllesanesB  of  the  aui*'  '  ' 
Mad.  Pasta  probably  baa  not  sung  above  half  a  dozen  >■ 
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songs,  (if  inJecd  so  many,)  at  all  the  public  and  private  coneerta 
in  trhicl)  she  ims  assNtcd  ^ince  her  arrival  in  England. 

There  hn»  been  upon  the  w  hole  very  much  of  private  music  of 
such  a  description  as  ne  havccitcil  and  dcscrihed  tlitN  seaaon.  It 
Beems  scarcely  credible  that  the  abHcnce  of  an  iiidividitnl  could  be 
felt  in  the  vast  circle  of  metropoliliin  sociolv.  Vet  sin  li  U  admittpd 
to  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  tlie-,  Duke  of  Devonshii  i-.  This  HcriMtioii 
however  proceeds  not  only  from  the  partiea  at  Devonshire-house, 
but  from  (hose  which  are  given  in  rivahbip  or  return.  In  this  as 
in  minor  matters,  there  is  an  excitement  ariiiing  out  of  competition, 
and  it  lias  been  observed  to  reach  the  musical  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral arrangeroenta  aChaat  ton.  It  is  a  question  that  may  be  difficnlt 
to  decide,  whether  the  very  high  charges  made  by  singers  of  the 
first  eminence  will  or  will  not  be  ultimately  injuriotn  t«  the 
profession  and  to  miuic,  by  retitlerlng  Kuch  parties  far  too 
costly  for  any  but  perxocis  oflbe  largest  fortunes  and  those  most 
careless  of  expence.  Fashion  does  not  permit  the  introduction 
of  any  but  a  few  of  the  inosl  oelcliratcd  professors,  and  of 
course  they  will  be  paid  in  proporfioii  to  the  deiniiiid  for  their  ser- 
vices. Even  the  vocal  deparliiicnt  uf  it  jjood  privaic  concert  now 
costs  the  donor,  at  the  lowest,  from  100  to  120  guineas,  and  many 
a  much  larger  sum.  Some  of  the  principal  sin^rs  require  S5  gui- 
neas a  night — the  lowest  of  the  females  from  5  to  10.  Such  parties 
must  of  necessity  he  canBned  to  a  comparatively  few  houses,  and 
occnrseldom.  Wedouot  wish  to reducethe  fiiir  earoingsof the 
profession,  but  the  extravagance  of  such  charges  threatens  to  be 
fiital  to  its  beat  interests.  They  have  already  proved  destructive 
of  public  music  of  general  resort  in  London — witness  the  decay 
of  the  Vocal  and  City  Amateur  Concerts,  together  with  the  fote  of 
the  oratorios,  by  which  between  SOOO  and  3000/.  we  understand 
have  been  lost  within  tlio  shiirl  period  they  have  been  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Bochsa;  and  this  loo  while  there  caii  be  said  to  have  been 
iio competition.  The  English  artists  {witli  a  verj  few  exceptions) 
now  complain  that  their  engagements  at  private  concerts  are  so 
in£OnsiderB)>Ieaata  he  of  little  worth.   We  cannot  wonder  at  it. 
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In  our  laat  Number  was  an  article  under  this  title,  n  liich  now 
requires  to  b«  concluded.  Our  reasona  for  commencing  our 
snnoal  expOMtion  oftlie  progress  of  the  ut  in  England  before 
jqnr  uaiial  time  were  tberein  sUted.  We  bIuII  tlierefore  without 
further  pra&ce  take  up  the  topic§  u  they  present  themselves. 

The  result  «f  the  oratorio  seuon  has  justified  those  appreben- 
^oDS,  which  it  was  but  too  plain  must  arise  out  of  (be  various 
infinences  we  lutTe  detailed.  The  extravagant  dcnmnds  of  (lie 
prindpol  singers — the  gratification  of  the  morbid  public  appetite 
for  Tariety  as  well  as  excellence — the  necessity  of  purchasing 
.exemption  from  competition — and  la^ttly,  the  <;«tnblishment  or  tlii» 
vrrv  competition  in  anew  I'orm,  Ihrouffh  the  license  grouted  lo 
ihe  King's  Theatre  fur  the  CiincerlH  Spirilufls,  have  all  acted 
moat  injuriously  against  the  interests  of  the  proprietor,  and  we 
regret  lo  understand  that  he  has  suffered  a  loss  but  little  below 
three  thousand  pounds  during  bia  abort  management.  We  are 
aincere  in  expressing  our  sorrow  that  an  individual  of  so  much 
eotcrpriee  and  ability  as  Mr.  Bocbsa  should  bare  been  subjected 
toaoserereani^nryby  hu  deair«  to  proride  an  entertainment  for 
the  public  worthy  their  patronage,  and  we  lament  not  less  the 
complete  feilure  of  the  experiment  on  public  grounda.  It  is  now, 
we  must  conceive,  settled  by  repeated  experiments^  (hat  no  concert 
of  cheap  resort,  upon  auch  q  scale,  caif  possibly  succeed.  The 
effect  must  obviously  be,  that  if  oratorios  be  again  attempted,  the 
price  of  admission  must  be  raised,  or  the  musical  arrangements 
diminished  in  expence,  in  excellence,  or  in  variety.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  an  opinion,  that  the  payment  of  the  principal 
singers  ought  to  be  decreased,  and  their  appearance  on  successive 
nights  be  substituted  for  those  general  musters,  ivhiuh  are  almost 
as  fatiguing  to  the  audiences,  by  the  necessary  prolongation  of  the 
performances,  as  ruinously  costly  to  the  proprietor.  But  pam< 
pered  as  the  public  has  been  by  such  acpomalations  of  novelty 
and  eminence,  we  dare  not  anticipate  the  success  of  a  npw 
attempt  upon  these  prininples,  although  certain  we  are  (hat 
none  other  can  be  profitable. 
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While  we  are  upon  tbis  tbeme,  we  cBDnot  avoid  to  notice  ■ 
grand  concert,  given  at  (he  King's  Theatre,  on  Whit»un  Ere,  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Cutler,  a  Bachelor  of  Musie  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  a  Teacher  of  Music  iu  London.  The  only  thing  that 
couM  induce  us  to  mention  ho  abortive  an  attempt,  is,  that  it  may 
be  a  warninp  to  inconi)icU'ut  speculators.  Mr.  Cutler,  in  a  pub- 
lication eutillfd  "  A  Sla/firifnt  of  Particulars  reluti'cr.  to  hU  Grand 
Concert,  Saturday  niglil,  June  ■,,  1S24,  at  the  King's  Thealre, 
Haymarkel,  inritlen  hy  limsilf"  »  hich,  to  say  the  least  oFti,  is 
as  itgiidicions  and  as  singular  a  pcrrnrtnance  as  was  his  grand 
coHcert  itself,  states  his  loss  at  £150. 

To  proceed,  pet  saitum  to  things  most  £stant,  We  sIiBll  Uke  np 
the  record  of  the  FhilterMohlc  CoDccrta  of  the  season  where  we 
left  then— «t  tbe  close  of  the  third.  We  shall  subjoin  the  bilb  of 
each  night  in  succeiision,  and  remark  upon  such  novelties  as  may 
seem  to  require  observation, 

Fourlh  Concert,  Mondai/,  5lk  of  April,  1884. 

Sinfonia,  in  n.—Spohr. 
QmrtettO— Ci«I«  it  mio  )abbro"'^Mr8.  Sslnon,  Miss  eSvodall, 
Slgnot  Garcia  and  Signor  Flacci  (Binmca  «  FaHnro.)— ileimif . 
Trio,  Piano  Forte,  Violin,  akd  VidoRcello— Hesm.  Neftte,  Mori, 
aii4  Umtiay—Mayteder. 
ScHnt—"  Ah  perfida"— Signor  Qvtoli^BMhnat, 
OyAtUrfr^Fm^B^CKemMsl. 

ACT  II. 

Sinfonia,  in  E  flat.— Jlfofor/. 
Becit.  and  Air — "  If  guiltless  blood" -Mrs.  Salmon  (Susanna,) 

—Handel. 

Quartetto,  in  D  minor,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello— t 
ft^esers.  F.  Cramer,  W.  Oriesbach,  R.  Ashley,  and 
Li  n  d  1  ey . — Mo  zart. 
Terzetto — "  8e  al  volto"— Mrs,  Salmon,  Miss  Goodall,  and 
SigiiQr  de  Begnis  (La  Clemenza  di  Tito.) — Moxart. 
Overture^r-Fidelio.— iteWAooett 
liM^^  Mr.  Lo4eK— Conductor,  Mr.  Bishop, 
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ACT  I, 

SiaroDia,  No.  3, — Haifdn. 
Aiitt— "  M*ntre  ti  InHtio — Signor  de  B»gem.—Mnart. 
F^tiwia,  Oboe  Obligato — SignoF  Csntraoi. 
8«nn  adAria — "  Sommo  Ctol" — Madame  Pasta.— -^A^twJN.  - 
Or  erture—Tamerlane  ■ —  WitUurt 

Sinronia,  No.  7. — Beethoven. 
QiiBrtttiD — "  Don  Basilio"— Mmdama  VeaMi^  Mr.  Begrei,  Mr. 

Philips,  and  Sig.  de  Bcgnia  {IlBBrbierediSeriglia.) — Roititii. 
Quartetto,  tiro  Violins,  Viola,  and  ViolonesUi>— Messrs.  Spagno- 

.  lEtli,  Oury,  Lyon,  and  Lindley. — MayttieT. 
Teixetlo — Cmda  Sorto" — Madame  Pasta,  Madmne  Vestiu, 
and  Mr.  Be^T^z  (Ricciar-do  e  Zoraide.) — Rattkn. 

Overture — (LaClcmenzn  di  Tito.>— Jfnart. 
Lender,  Mr.  Kieewotter— Condnotor,  Mr.  Potter. 

SuM  Concert,  Mondtty^  \Qtk  tfM^,  18H. 

SOnfSuii^utA. — SayAi. 
Quintetto— "  Sento  oh  Dio"— Madame  Ronii  de  Be^is,  Hiss 
Stephens,  Signor  Oaroia,  Signer  deBegiiis,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  (Can  fhn  tutta  ) — MotaTl. 
Concerto,  PiRiio  Forte— Madame StEynntiawska. — Hummel, 
Duetto — "  Rkciardol  cfae  feggo"— Madame  Ronsi  de  Begnis 
and  SigDor  Garoia  (RlMlardo  a  ZoratdeO — Soitim. 
Overf nn,  VRi—Beethtnea. 

ACT  ti. 
Snifiinia,  No.  S.—Moxari. 
Duetto — "  Qual'  anelante" — Miss  Stephens  and  Signor  Garcia. 
—Maretllo. 

Quartetto,  tw«  VioIiBa,  Viola,  and  Violoncello — Messrs.  KieS' 

wetter,  Oury,  Lym,  and  Liddloy. — Haydn. 
Quartetto—"  Mi  nwnca  Is  voce"— Madano  Roini  de  Begnis, 

Signora  Hariooii,  Bignor  Garcia,  aad  Mr.  PhiUips,  (accom- 
puM  M  d«        by  Mr.  O.  H*l«l)  (NM  in  Egttta.>-ilMnW. 
Orertun— PtMtf— S.p«*r. 
JjetAet,  Hr.  E*.  Cramei^-Coiidlwtort  Mr.  C(«Bier. 
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SteeiOk  Concert,  Monday,  sm  ofMag^  mA. 

Sinfonia,  in  Vi.—Mo%aH. 
Quartetto— "  Andrd  rami ngo"— Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  Mrs. 
Salmon,  Mias  Goodall,  and  Mr.  Vaughan  (Idomcnco.)— -'VirsaW. 
Quartetto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violoncello— Me»ara.  Mori, 

Watta,  Lyon,  and  Lindlcy.— BeefAcnvn.. 
Aria— Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnia— "  Sento  mancarmi  I'anima."— 
CreteenUm, 
Overture,  in  D.— J3.  Xomberg. 

Overture,  in  C  minor. — Beelhaten. 
Terzetto — "  Benedictua" — Madame   Ronzi    de    Begnis,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Phillips. — Cherubim. 
Concerto,  Flute— Mr.  Guillou.— Gw/fow. 
Duet — "Aa  steals  the  morn"— Mrs.  Salmon  qnd  ]VJr.  Vaughan 
(II  Moderato)- ^ancb/. 
Overture — Prometheus. — Beethoven, 
Iteader,  Hr^  Spagn^etti — ponductor,  Sir  Gtsorga  Smart, 

EigkOi  Concert,  Monday,  tlh  of  June,  1824. 

ACT  I. 

Sinfonn,  in  E  flat.— Sjwjb-, 
Terzetto— Qaal  Silenrii)— Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Montcastle,  and  Sig. 
de  Begnis. — Allwood. 
New  Concerto,  MS.  Piano  Forte— Mr.  Kalkbrenner.— 
Jialkbrcnner. 

Duetto — "  Se  tu  m'ami"— Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis  and  Miaa 
*  ntton  (Aureliano  in  Palmira.)— iZoMuw. 

Overture— Anacreon  ^CkenAini. 
ACT  n. 
Sinfonia,  in  C,— Beethoven. 
Duetto—*'  Id  di  tutto"— Madame  Itoqzi  de  Begnis  apd  Signor 

de  Begois. — Mosea. 
Qiiartetto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  uid  Violoncello— Messrs.  Spqgf 
seletti,  Watts  l^nntain,  and  lindley.— SjwAr, 
Alia— Miss  Paton— *'  Tn      aocendi,"  <Tancredi.)— Jlouijii, 
Overtnre— Jeune  Henri.— JU^Ah^. 
Leader,  Nr.  Mwi— ppnductor,  Mr.  Attnrood. 
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"the  prominent  features  of  the  fourth  concert  were  Spolir'i 
Sinfiinia,  Mayseder'B  trio,  and  Beethoven's  song. — The  delicacy, 
«tndy,' mnd  elaboration,  which  oL'o  HO  reiiiarkulilo  iii  the  perform- 
ftnfe  of  Spohr,  are  Iransferrt'd  to  Us  compo^iiions,  which,  hoW; 
erer  delightful  to  amateuTB  in  general,  will  please  the  scientific  ia 
a  fkr  more  eminmt  degree.  The  trio  was  light  and  elegant. 
Garciar'BselettioD  of  Beettm4ett'sscena  did  u  much  credit  to  hii 
taste  as  to  his  powers,  for  it  is  full  of  passion,  in  which  he  ao 
CTiinently  excels. 

■  The  lifth  concert  was  rpiiiiirknl.li.  .jr.I;  for  llio  fii-sf  appearance 
of  Madame  I'astu,  in  a  Loiiiiori  oicliL-slra,  and  from  Centroni'a 
ftntaria.  Of  Pnata  we  have  spoken  so  much  at  large  elsewhere, 
t&at  8  detailed  notice  of  this  performance  wonU  be  luperfluons. 
It  is  hmrerN  to  be  oleerved,  that  Romeo  is  her  fiirt  cbaracter, 
and  her  execution  ofthbsAnaprobabljr  her  ehef^oiuwrc.  It  was 
well  chosen  fbr  such  a  critical  audience,  and  sun^  with  all  the 
energy  and  efict  so  strong  a  stimulus  might  be  supposed  to  excite. 

Signor  Centroni's  oboe  playing  is  d[stiiigui!{ht.'d  ralher  by  execu- 
tion than  by  fullness  of  tone,  by  modem  rather  than  by  sound 
taste.  He  is  above  and  below  Griesbach,  but  certainly  will  not  tw 
BO  highly  esteemed  as  that  player  by  English  judges.  The  eom- 
poaition  of  his  piece  was  exceedingly  unequal. 

At  the  sixth  concert  Madame  Szymanowska,  who  b,<ve  presume, 
a  Pole,  by  her  name,  and  who  holds  the  courtly  appointment  of 
pianiBte  to  the  Empress  of  Ruraia,  played  a  concerto.  She  is  in 
every  sense  of  the  terms  a  beautiful  and  able  player— not  perhaps 
in  the  brilliant  and  forcible  manner  of  the  most  modern  school, 
but  remarkable  rather  fbr  amooUineai,  delicacy,  and  tenderness 
of  expression,  with  however  abundant  power  of  hand  and  rB' 
pidity  of  touch. 

M.  Onillou,  a  flute  player,  appeared  oo  the  next  evening  in 
the  succession.  He  does  not  possess  much  execlition.  Hb  per* 
fonnance  was  modest  and  sensible  rather  than  remarkable,  but  he 
is  BO  far  below  Nichokon,  that  like  Tulou,  he  excited  less  atten- 
tion perhaps  than  hia  real  merits  deserved. 

Mr.  Kalkbrenner's  concerto  was  the  only  piece  in  the  last  bill 
irf'.aay  importance.  It  was  a  very  fine  composition,  particularly 
the  opening'  mwenent,  and  his  playing  placed  him  decidedly  at 
the  very  aommft  of  Ub  proAssiM). 
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To  avoid  the  irksonicnoaa  o(  repealing  what  hOa  been  aaul  an 
jbuadred  tim^  of  tlie  inBSterpioces  of  ecieiice,  whieh  Ibnn  tbe  bilU 
flftbH  umcert,  weliaveleft  UBtoucJted  by  tar  the  gr«at«r.iHa4iiis 
of  the  various  perronnanoe*.  To  rocard  that  ibia  or  that  waa 
ItetteT  or  worse  executed,  ia  really  of  little  more  import  than  ta 
say,  that  these  profeaHirs,  tlic  mosl  eminent  in  Europe,  were  ob 
tine  occasion  a  little  nioio  uUenlivp  or  in  liiglier  apiriUi  than  at 
Another,  for  their  powi'r^  arc  the  same  at  all  times,  with  theulight 
atternationa  which  is  the  cummon  property  of  huniao  Daturc.  It 
iato  be  i^Hertianed  wbeUiw  ao  Mparb  wtd  so  perfect  m  iwtru- 
iiiaBtalcaiaertmHenraaBaDbliedinaiiyageaftbeviKid.  Tbe 
vostil  puts  ara  not,  bowerer,  upoD  tbe  aaoie  Boale  of  «z«dlenc«^ 
juid  tha  pieoH  arc  oClen  executed  in  a  moiit  slovenly  manner, 
^■er^lj  far  tbe  want  of  proper  reheaisabi.  That  such  an  evil 
dkanldbetolaratedw  alike  a  reproach  to  the  society,  the  directory 
tbe  lingenwiiaGOianitiand  the  audiencQa  vho  endure  ouch  inaultK. 
WUle  we  are  speaking  inafdeiKe  it  may  perhaps  be  thougbt  a 
miweBie  ioataDceto  relate  that  the  Phllbamoiiic  Society  voted  an 
adiBiasion  to  Big^or  Rossini,  who  ttever  once  attended,  so  great  ia 
his  Iwe  of  art,  and  so  intense  his  desire  to  witness  its  iDotit  .nia)(- 
fli£ceat  demonslrationa  in  the  conntries  he  visits.  But  why 
should  we  blnnie  a  profeiHor  who  has  btieii  xii  much  sought  iu 
private  that  he  has  not  been  abk  lo  find  tiiiip  I'm-  ilu-  fullilme.tit  of 
his  public  engagements,  nor  evpu  to  (itleiul  (he 'x-npfit  nii,'hW  of 
those  friends  whose  concerts  hu  hnn  iiii(ltrt:iki'ii  to  roiiduct  ? 
Genius  gives  plenary  indulgences  to  all  her  sons  for  oniitting 
duties  which  «r£i)ary  nien  are  aia^le  enoHgb  (a  consider  ia  th* 
«f  moral  aUigations. 
We  must  now  turn  to  the  King's  Tbeslre.  We  left  Madpmc 
Catalan!  in  full  possession  ofthe  stage,  as  the  latest  prima  donna, 
rising  as  it  were  upon  the  ruins  of  Mad.  Colbran  Rossini.  Her 
triumphs  however  were  short,  for  after  a  few  nights  sbe  gave  pia^e 
to  PaMtii.  Jnileed  nolhing  can  be  more  aipgular  and  ui>exf«0te4 
tbantbc  Mvenab  oCtbe  aaticipMlioDa,  both  tlw  pK^miatQirsiukl 
ofthe  public.  Thus  Sig.  tUsniii  and  hi*  vrife  wore  tbs  int  at- 
tnctlsM  j  and  attaoKe  to  lay,  one  dlber  aeneM  from  or 
iMg|k«»dUBdiitie*,andtbeatherl<dBHj&Ued.  HsdaneBniiB 
de  Begaia  and  Hb4hb«  CuAdori  were  both  mmA^  iawpwitatffj 
at  tbe  same  time,  by  the  indispoailiMi  not  nf  immrntr  yovacmr- 
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ried  women.  Catalani  was  caltod  in,  but  she  also,  from  whatever 
G&use,  was  not  so  popular  as  was  hoped,  and  in  a  very  few  nigKla 
was  withdrawn,  Pasta  comes,  De  Begnis  recovers,  and  Catalan) 
re-appears ;  but  still  so  strangely  were  these  incidents  timed;  that 
scarcely  a  single  opera  has  been  produced  with  Iho  fuUstrength  of 
the  vocal  corps.  Tbe  last  has  been  llomea  et  GiutieUa,  brought  out 
for  Pasta's  benefit,  after  the  town  was  emptied  by  the  rising  of 
Farliament;  indeed,  after  the  season  was,  in  (he  cominan  under* 
atandiog  of  the  word,  over,  and  to  make  the  matter  more  Btnuge, 
Seminmide  is  announced  for  the  benefit  orSig.  Oanntt,  so  late  aa 
tbe  Ifitb  of  July.  To  complete  the  oonfiMlon  Bosrini,  after  the 
MUimciKtion  of  hiiaew  opera  of  I/j^, He  (T/ta/io,  written  expressly 
for  the  King's  Tlieatre  of  London,  postpones  its  appearance  till 
another  Bsasoit,  on  the  ground  of  his  anxiety  to  produce  a  work 
surpaising  all  his  former  effort",  in  compliment  lo  the  judgment  of 
the  Englitk  '.  '.  t 

To  the  original  strenglli  of  tlie  mala  part  of  the  company, 
Sigoor  Remorini  has  been  the  only  additiim,  with  the  cxcoptiou 
of  the  occasional  appearance  of  Sii.'iiur  Ui'<;!e/.  lli^  voii^a  a. 
base,  powerful  and  flexible,  but  uuiiili'ivatii;;;.  liidci^ii  it  very 
rarely  happens  that  a  singer  of  this  descripliuu  ri^ies  to  any  extra- 
ordioary  popularity  ia  the  serious  opera.  Sigoor  Hemocini  has 
obtaiiied  great  pniaea  abroad,  but  he  was  obeoured  here  bjr  the 
Hiperior  attention  beetowed  Kpon  the  introduction  o(  Mod,  Puta, 
about  the  aune  time, 

OF  that  great  artiste  we  have  thovgbt  it  neesHarjr  to  give  a 
iMparate  character,  to  which  we  need  here  add  nothing.  Her 
attncUoo  and  her  reception  have  certainly  been  more  powerful 
and  mots  warm  than  even  Catalani  herself  has  experienced ;  for 
though  the  first  appearance  of  the  latter  was  greeted  by  such 
an  audience  as  we  hardly  ever  saw  in  the  Opera-house,  it  seemed 
rather  the  effect  of  curiosity  than  of  approbation,  for  she  ceased  -to 
draw  from  the  first  night,  with  the  exception  of  her  benefit,  wfiicb 
was  crowded  beyond  all  precedent.  Whether  the  inordinato- 
terms  granted  to  Madame  Catalani  fbrmed  any  part  oftheoaose 
or  fapr  appearance  w>  seldom,  mint  remain  a  matter  of  conjeotnre. ' 
Her  eagageqi^  was  said  lo  be  ftr  ten  nights  before  and  ten  nfgbts 
after  Rafter.  W»  pretend  to  no  tcnowledgexf  tiie  alarr  bofopd' 
the  general  report.  Her  itibscqueol  engagei^nit  to  vag  seven  w 
you  n,  NO,  xxH,  I  i 
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eisht  nights  botirecii  the  acts,  at  Dniry-lane,  sufficiienlly  iodicdta 
thai  aiditicllimticiu  Imd  liltlu  to  do  tvitli  her  sedition.  If  BUch' 
i\  sliiiii!  1)1'  ihii  ivi-fi)ili  III'  iIk'  Iiuum'  lis  it  is  givuii  out  were  actually- 
allutlf^il  lu  lifi,  llii-ru  is  no  djliitiillj  ill  proviiis^  that  (he  iiianagnrs 
iiHijt  liHve  tbiiiid  her  a  iii'i>ritk'ss  u  eight  upon  llie  concem  after  a 
very  few  nights. 

Never  perhaps  did  u  season  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  piecei>, 
aa  well  as  of  principal  siogera.  Besidea  thoje  yte  have  already 
enamerated,  tfcere  were  rc*iTalsof  raoitorMiuisrt'aejid'IloesiiliV 
opens  played  daring  the  lait  ttrb  jem. 

If  the  present  season  has  not  been  a  profitaUe  one,  Jewell  16  all 
reasoaableexpeotatloiia  of  success  upon  the  same  scale  and  systam. 
So  vast  lias  been  the  flux  of  company,  that  since  April  it  [lUs  been 
tboughtindispeosable  to  suspend  the  free  list  entirely.  The  house 
bas  been  continually  crowded,  and  boxes  have  occdsionally  borne 
an  uncoromoa  advance.  But  that  the.  public  pays'  itifiuitely  too' 
dearly  for  this  amusement,  grand  as  It  is,  there  can  bo  no  doubt. 
A  sum  of  from  fitleen  to  twenty  Ihoiisiind  paunitj  n  il)  more  than 
discharge  thti  en  ga  go  mo  l  its  of  tlLC  fiuenl  i-inil])iiii\  lll;(t  eoiild  lie 
asaenihled.  The  rent  of  ihc  houst',  scenes,  and  ndicr  jiropertics, 
do  not  exceed  £10,000.  The  receipts  huve  lliicliixted  tVoin  63  tfl 
£JS,()0O.  We  know  not  what  tlw  proceas  can  he  that  swaltem' 
tli^  balluwe,  bnt  it  is  at  once  tlw  n&tiaiml  pride  and  reptfondk  to' 
pay  miiBh  more  for  Ua  gratificatiaBs  tham  they  can  be  hnd'  (br 
elsewhere. 

Thd  Beiefit  CoHcerfe  T*ry  very  little  from  Tear  te  yea«  ;  Inf  BS 
the  lingers  in  estimation  (atad  they  are  oompamdvely  fbw,-)'  ^w 
into  greater  request,  more  difficulty  attends  tne  attempts  of  rising 
professors,  and  even  of  the  realty  eminent,  to  a-^^cinble  a  band, 
and  to  m&ke  a  benefit  profitable.  Upon  the  whole,  there  has 
scarcely  lH>cn  so  many  concerts  of  thb  class  as  in  the  two  preoeding 
years  ;  fur  here,  as  m  the  Other  natanees,  expemcoM  the  otie-siile, 
and  the  numerous  claims  upon  tlw  public  on  fha  olther,  oMdniitti « 
defalcation. 

Two  esdraples  of  early  talent  have  appeared  this  season  in  the 
penOM  of  two  boys — George.  AspuU  and  Francis  Lisitt.  The 
former  is  of  English  parents,  and  in  bis  ninth  yeitr ;  the  tatter  is  a 
German  by  birth,  and  ia  in  tbe  fenrteenlb  year  his  age.  Tb^ 
arsboth  iiMaDfteteplRy«n.  AapnlllB  Bertainly  hrtextrMrilimry 
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tVlA.  He  executes  the  mogl  rapid  ctunpoBilioaa  with  H  ReatnesB 
and  brilUHHcy,  altogether  aur^tiaaing  his  years.  Witb  a  Iisnd- 
even  aniaUer  thao  ia  common,  it  ia  not  however  possible  for  him  to 
vnnquisli  the  difGculties  of  aireh  distant  intervale  aa  modem 
|tlay«rBof  execution  are  accustomed  to  introduce  ieto  their  contpO' 
sitions,  ileiice  this  Uttte  boy  has  be^  eKhihHed  to  a  disiidvan- 
lag-c,  AvIieJit^ver  he  has  been  set  to  play  such  things  ss  Moscbeles' 
Faii  of  Paris,  Stc.  which  been  eonewhol  injudiciously  put 
Iwlbrf)  Umt  iHrtJie  ii  r»lbf  »  wwtdBrM  CbUd.  Uia  firat  intiw-, 

IK  Mvmcvi  hfi  kta  aiaee  bad  two  pahUc  fwitoeita  in  LondQn,  - 
«Aia«^bM>tit*twKe  «iMivd  as  Bludihwtli.  Thp  more  ni»ture,. 
tlMOigh  atiKJMniturfl  age  •f  Iiiut  btm  given  Un  very  auperim-t 
adirWyiV  viueh  :beea  inppoved  to  a  high  jiUxh:  Wo 
iMUillUajwtllh  first  at  the  diniier  of  tlxt  Royal  ijocifty  of  Miisi- 
cfun,  wfetM  be  extemporkod  for  iii)OLil  liiculy  mijiult-t,  i»-hra 
that  ludgmaticftl  audienec  of  pruRt'-'Oi-s  mid  tlx'lr  t'riciids.  His 
exeeutioD  isM  Bca<  and  rnyiiil,  and  iilnicnit  ii;  forcilili'  h.s  llie  bent 
ple^ersoftl^dny— bijiSKir-podscssioiuiotlesa  complcli; ;  and  if  in- 
atty  ithiajr  weeould  have  disc.un-Tcd  ihc  jouth  of  (iw  [)liiycr,  pie- 
BUmingwe  hsdjiOit  becu  apprized  of  the  fact,  it  would  have  been 
inAehMivity  oftV  bIumis  of  melody,  aad  isthe  Kipetitiaiw  of 
bMHiate  pw«igos  •fexecution,  wJiich  WGf«  ttwH  too  mAiu'lwUp, 
t> he  WMWrf.  ta  every  oMifirra^icot  tliere  were  the  «ftrha,j»r. 
sc^wirmmt  v««t  at  at^A^bv^  pto^giDUs  «t  U^and'Af  tadecrt^ 
Oat  reqHtm  Dflly  ibe  wiistanae  of  ■  teqper  tkwwaf  aw|Hij«d, 
knovledge.  His  gewus  brigbtess  in  bi$  &ae,  and  pnrtictdarly 
wh<-n  any  thaugbt  first  rittes  to  his  mind.  Ther£  was  an  aninpnt 
prool  of  this  previous  to  ibc  conHneaceroeat  ef  a  fiigue  ti  illi  iiis 
left  hand,  wbich  he  worlied  with  much  ildll.  He  lec.ls  every 
note  he  touebce.  A  Harpist  of  tbenemc  orLiibiirrc  also  pliiyed 
aOcr  this  dinner,  and  his  merit  is  ofa  verj- bi^rli  i>iil('r.  Ili'  il^>i-'s 
more  perhaps  in  execution  than  even  Buchsei  liiiii'-i'll'  hn.  iver 
dope,  and  his  performwice  is  as  neat  *s  OwA  of  .a  first  rate  pianiii. 
Af.  Ld^re  ia  very  yotingg  being,  fw  we  umlei-stood,  not  moi-e 
Uhw  nineteen. 

Appead^  to  the  accoiwt  of  tbe  Conoert  oT  Antie^  tSimo, 
^:iwin0iirS<rivi^UBie,iasnoticeoft^  Ro^JSoiuety^'Muai. 
cuuuj  to  whose  meeting  we  have  just  alladod.  It  qay  be  beneficial 
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to  thi?  vpry  useful  cliai  ity,  orcasionally  to  recur  to  llie  (-xpositioil 
of  its  Tund?  and  their  einpluyment,  thus  made  Hniiuslly.  The  - 
HKiety  at  present  numbera  149  hoDorary  life  subKnbera,  159  ho- 
noruy  annual  sntncribers,  and  184  professional  meniben.  Tke 
disbnrHemenb  amounted  this  year  to  £3^1  168.  Id.  the  anrplui 
to £52  19s.  lid.  Thcinterestoftheirfundedpropertyis^im, 
of  property  oil  morii;a|iP  £350,  anti  the  rest  ia  derived  from  oeca- 
sional  ways  and  means,  such  as  the  concert,  subicriptiens,  and 
donatioitB.  The  cxpi^sition  of  the  state  of  theflnancegwaton'thia 
ocCBsioD  entrusted  to  Mr.Honley,  who  narrated  (he  objects  of  the 
society  with  the  eloquence  ofplainuesg  and  truth,  and  it  made  its 
ivay  to  the  heart.  Sevenaged  musicians,  thirty-nine  widown,  and 
twenty-six  orphans,  have  this  year  experienced  the  benefilH  this 
association  confers.  Contrary  lo  the  cunlDm  at  «uch  dinners,  no 
collection  in  madE-,  but  the  impression  is  left  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  good  pfTccInd,  and  to  (!ic  feeling-  Ihi:  very  Hoc  inslrumcntal 
and  vocai  mu^ic  performed,  inspires.  Several  iirw  snbseribers 
were  snnouncod.  Tiiere  are,  our  rradon<  uill  ri-memlier,  two 
societies  for  nearly  the  same  objects— the  Royal  Society  of  Mu- 
tieimu,  and  the  New  Miitical  Fund.  Might  not  the  common 
aims  of  both  be  better  promoted  by  an  nnion  of  intereats  7 

The  theatres  haTe  produced  little  novelty  thu  year.  Hifl 
presentation  of  Mr.  Sinclair, "  on  \Ah  arrival  from  Italy,"  as  tbe 
court  circular  says,  has  been  the  principal.  A  correspaodent  in 
the  first  article  oF  our  last  Number  (page  10  of  this  volume)  has 
drawn  a  pretty  accurate  outline  of  this  genllcman's  improvements 
by  foreign  travel.  He  demonstrates  in  a  manner  not-tobe  mis- 
taken, the  erroneous  notion  that  after  n  cnrluin  period  ofllfea 
new  style  may  be  formed  or  engrafled  upon  an  old  one.  When- 
ever this  has  been  done,  it  has  been  done,  we  will  icnture  to 
alErm,  only  by  persons  of  more  than  ordinary  intplli'rt,  ami  if 
profound  judgment  and  of  considerable  self-knoivled^e.  Mr. 
Sinclair  has  gathered  up  exotic  graces  without  number  and  without 
assimilation  ;  his  singing  is  truly  "  an  unweedcd  garden,"  or  to 
sum  up  all  in  one  phrase,  it  exLibits  the  very  host  specimen  of  the 
very  wont  taste  it  ever  fell  tp  our  lot  to  hear.  That  natural 
organic  powers  of  such  an  order  should  be  so  mis-direoted  is 
^Mnliarly  nnfbrtunate,  for  Mr.  Sinclair  might  have  made  4  fine 
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English  draniatic  ringer,  had  a  master  of  tote»bla  sense  directed 
hia  eodeavoura. 

We  dm;  here  close  ourreciialof  Ihc  progress  of  Mel  it.  poll  I  an 
mnue  end  musicians  far  lliis  season.  The  samp  leading  pha^no- 
niena,  it  nill  be  seen,  are  aiill  in  progress.  In  point  of  style, 
there  is  a  general  and  gradual  departure  from  those  princi|>ics 
which  may  be  called  the  natural  priiicipli:--  of  musical  cxprc!<9ioii, 
bjthe  addition  of  new  parts,  both  in  voi^al  and  instrumenial  per- 
fonnunce;  the  same  thing  has  indeed  been  said  ever  since  Ihe 
age  of  Palestrina,  and  it  will  probably  ga  an  till  the  power  of 
variety  is  exhausted.  The  change  is  momunlom,  but  not  perhaps 
so  much  so  to  the  character  of  the  country,  ns  the  obvious  deser- 
tion of  English  for  foreign  notions  and  feelings.  Such  a  course 
hn  «  ten^ncj  to  take  from  lu  all  strength  with  all  ori(pnility, 
sod  to  reduce  us  to  a  nation  ofiinilatois,  And  as  we  trust  it  has 
been  shewn  in  our  pages  that  encouragement  alone  is  wanting  to 
raise  British  art  and  Biitish  artists  to  equal  if  not  superior 
eminence  with  foreign  schools,  so  we  hope  this  acknowledged 
truth  .will  find  its  way  to  the  understandings  and  the  hearts  of 
tlMM  dermted  penons  who  hare  an  influence  in  society,  and 
intmot  tbuB  to  use  their  power  and  patronage  for  tbe'^onour 
lai  tb»  boMfit  of  tbe  coantrr  and  their  countrymen. 
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7i|HBB  u  nothing  more  norel  or  man  sfikifig,  in  the  whole 
butQiy  of  the  progress  of  inuue  in  England,  than  the  iBulliplicB< 
tion  of  the  vast  aaseinblBgea  of  talent,  which  have  received  the 
dmoniinBtioB  which  stands  as  tbe  title  at  our  article.  The  per- 
fbrmaiKM  in  conuneDUwaUon  of  Haadttl,  b1  Wettrainster  Abbey, 
about  forty  jrean  'ago,  4Uad  the  cMBti?  witb  the  report  «f  ao 
prpdiglQiu  effort )  but  it  was  not  Aon  even  imagineJ  tbiot  the 
provincw  irotild  rival  metropaliB-^toad  «Uhoitgh  frmn  that 
pmed,  meeting  in  tba  several  ea unties  aad  oitlea  of  Ei^bmI 
berarae  more  general,  they  irera  the  effbrte  of  individual  pro  few  on 
for  private  emolument.  The  triennial  meettngv  of  the  Herefi>rd, 
Gloucester,  and  Worceiiter  choire  bad  existed  for  a  century,  and 
the  Birmingham  festivals  had  gone  on  with  increasing  energy  for 
twenly  years,  before  any  thing  amounting  to  a  national  under- 
standing of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ft-otn  the  combination  of 
science  and  charity  was  diffused.  At  length  however  the  princij^ 
seems  to  be  universally  apprehended.  The  proximate  oaiun 
appear  to  be — first,  the  well-eit^liehed  celebrity  of  the  mwiCAt 
Birmifkgham,  which  drew  amateuni  from  the  most  remote  parta  of 
the  kingdom,  wbo  returned  home  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  design  and  execution,  and  who  propagated  the  deure 
both  for  the  enjoyment  of  magnificent  demonstrations  of  art, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Iffcal  advantages  to  be  derived 
irom  them.  This  first  and  general  impression  was  at  once  car- 
ried to  its  pitch,  by  three  such  meeting  In  one  year. as  those 
of  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Vork.  All  of  these  were  emi- 
nently successful,  and  the  splendour  and  vaatitude  of  the  lat- 
ter especially,  added  incalculably  to  the  force  and  velocity  with 
which  an  acquaintance  with  the  delights  and  benefits  attendant 
on  such  concentrations  of  rank,  opulence  and  talent,  circulates. 
Hence  the  operation  became  universal.  Amongst  the  high  there 
has  been  raised  a  liberal  solicitude  to  partake  in  the  praise 
bestowed  on  the  patrons  of  art,  and  on  the  contributors  to  those 
benevolent  institutions  which  are  thus  made  tl)e  objects  of  these 
assemblages  of  all  that  a  lof^  in  station  and  eminent  in  soeoce. 
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I  n  the  middle  claaBes  (ken  is  Ite  rtiah  for  pIsaBuren  Which,  to  b# 
MMlged  a(  all,  raoal  be broufht  home  as  h  were;  atld  there  U 
•bo  tbat'CMoitbp  |;6od  trhidi  flows  team  tba  support  trade  re' 
emte  fram  the  cMgrt^tkm  of  the  tmalMnt  irhich  are  broBght 
together  by  such  occaaiona.  These  anil  other  aoUTcea  of  gMiSos' 
tion  aven  inoTe  permBDen^  nMy.fiiirljr  be  eonidered  ta  have  bad  a 
share  at  exciting  a  Heeling  bo  ardent  as  wall  aa  laijkivteM  in  itt 
consequences,  both  u  re^eota  eh»ri{y,  tbe  arts,  and  tbecomartrdv 
of  tlie  distFicta  where  these  Meetings  are  held. 

Tlie  subject  hits  almys  appeared  to  kb  la  deserTiiig  of  dosp 
consideration,  and  under  its  present  aspect  it  deserves  evenniore 
atleatian  tkaif  everr  becauoe  it  bma  Miiy  aanmed  a  ebarteter 
ivWdiBByalmmtlMulfediiAtiosid.  WeaMi^bavUMtmit^ 
«aur«0^irallA«Hgk»eeMiuj>oilit.  ■ 
The  nmUngi  (br  ths  pAMBt  Mawrf  have  be«il  uiA  an  tt>  b» 


'  Bothrind  SomeiMtsfaire  .,.  v..  j   Jnite  IS 

Canbtidge  Jntf  i 

ailhbt»y  fdMciHritnawnlt^iiBr 

WetcKPbdl  .1......  Sept.  T 

W'ortMter  lA 

Nonricfc  — —  fll. 

Wakeidd   i   —  » 

Xewamts  Oct.-  5 

Edinburgh  I.    — ^  SB 


Thp  Bath  and  Cambridge  fealititla  nerp  iindertiikan  by  contract 
by  Mud.  Calalsiii,  nnd  it  v/rh  ^ivcnoiil  UiatAhe  wniild  i)ev<>>'a|;ain 
malie  an  engagemeni  an  lesa-sh^shAred  the  promts  of  llKundcrtaliing^ 
IB  wUch  a)no  «MweBt««l  tv  dleptay  ker  talent*.  She  )idd  Mba 
eXMded  her  views  m  ATM  ItreiidMvetir  to  engage  the  Ea^lA 
SmiXi  rfnuws  of  .the  fiVsMKatiactton,  Vtn.  SalmDit  and  Mim  Ste^ 
fbe*s»,  to  firilaW  itt  her  ewte,Bnd  ake  Md  me^tated  by  this  imMt- 
slroke  of  policy  to  have  rendered  herself  and  her  attendants  abw-' 
btoly  Mk{M«lri)re,Wliei«  Aitok  was  to  be  giveo  upon  a  grttdd 
scale.  BHteXtt^vfkgantdeMgiW  Bre  alioost  sure  to  defeat  tbeilfr- 
selves,  and  while  the  enormity  of  her  demand  revolted  the  ftel- 
ings  of  the  geiKleoieii  who  gratuitously  aaperintend  tbe  pronneial 
raeetingsyths  prfffeamn  whowere  applied  to  saw  the  power  they 
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wer«  about  to  place  in  her  hand!, siul' probably  becsiM  dlarmed  at 

the  possible  conaequences  of  falling  into  the  train  of  Ibia  $re«t. 
L'oniet.  The  scheme  tberefore  foiled  ai  a  whole,  thcH^b  it  suc- 
ceeded in  lu  o  or  lfar«e  UMtaDces,  the  circunntaiKW  of  wbieh  we 
shall  relate. 

The  performances  at  Bath  commeDced  on  the  mor^ng  of  Jnva 
15tb,  at  the  Abbey  Church,  and  the  first  thing  that  met  the  ejes 
of  the  coDgregatioD  was  the  following  notice : 

"Mv6ic\i.  FBSTi\Ai.—Taesday,June  \bth,  1824.— In  eonse- 
qnence  of  the  great  fatigue  Madame  Catalani  has  uadergone,  and 
ber  taking  cold  in  her  journey  to  Bath,  she  most  respectfully  re- 
queki  tbe  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  omit  tbe  pieces  aUotted 
toheriB  ttUBmoriung'sperfoiin&nco,  wilbtba  exception  of  the  air 
'Angeh  ever  bright  and  fair.'  Mrs.  Salmon  baa  in  the  lundeBt 
manner  oBered  to  perforai  the  aolo  of '  Sing  t/e  to  the  I^rd.''  " 

In  the  evening  an  apology  of  rather  a  stronger  cast  was  exhi- 
bited, and  all  Mad.  Catalaiii's  songs  were  omitted.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  Signor  Placci  would  sing  "  Largo  al  fnctolam  dclla 
cilia,"  but  the  Signor  declined  the  honour  of  becoming  locirni 
tenetit  for  Madamp.  The  concert  was  poos^quently  disarranged, 
and  the  audience  expressed  great  dissatisfaction.  Un  tlie  l&tb,  in 
the  morning,  aDother  apology  was  posted,  stnttng  that  from  con- 
tinued indiapoeition  Had.  Catalani  could  not  sin;;  at  the  church. 
A  lelection  (ram  ^' The  Arty"  an  unpublished  poem  by  the  Rev, 
W.  Ik  Bowleg  and  set  by  Mr.  C.  M annen,  wu  pqrAintied 
this  morning,  but  from  the  imperfeat  atato  of  the  parts,  it  waa  by 
no  means  creditably  done.  It  coosisled  principally  of  concerted 
pieces,  there  being  only  one  air,  which  was  for  a  base.  The  apo- 
logy for  this  evening  is  so  curious,  that  it  deserves  insertion  : 

"  IBthJuae,  1834. — It  is  respectfully  announced  that  Madame 
Catalan!  b  much  better,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  her  medi- 
cal attendant  that  she  should  not  exposa  beraelf  to  the  air 'this 
morning.  She  will  however  do  berselfthe  hiHiplirofBuigiDgthit 
evening  at  the  rooms." 

On  the  17th  it  was  thought  necMrary  to  publiahatioticg,a«aruig 
the  public  that  Mad.  Catalani  would  peaitivelj  nog,  and  the 
pieces  were  enumerated. 

Madame  Catalani  did  mog,  but  the  entire  feetiv aJ,  ^n  ^)ite  «f 
the  flitted  talenta  of  Brahom  and  Utt..  Salmon,  with  oth^  ^revl 


nsmwididnot  i\iliy«(ucsed.  Itis^jren-out  thatMBdwoe  Cate- 
Uqi  iuK  pu6^^  a  loBs.  Tie  hMpitil  akarea,  tt  is  uoAeiBtao^ 
a  teath  of  the  receipts,  and  U.Aould  sem  thftt  ibe  oontriKtm 
herseir does  not  gain  so  Diudi  as  ske  might  have  been  paid  dimply 

for  singing. 

Tte  Cambridge  fc^tiial  ws-,  contracted  for  by  Madaiuc  Catalan!, 
upon  the  coiidiliim  of  lakiiig  ihe  entire  risk  upon  herself,  and  of 
giving  B  £fth  of  the  receipt!)  tu  Addcnbrake'a  HoepUal.  Perhaps 
thececBHbe  ao  euM-e  preguant  irutaocc  found  of  the  danger  of 
su(]faaii.^'«einentthBa  this  meeting  presented.  The  first  point  of 
cottiaMDATOieOTit  of  thedonationi  which  weresent  to  the  hospital 
^muik  pytniBS  fw  «auU  not  be  present.  'MadBn»  Catsjani 
it^  lfH(l«UiHid  lo  dure  theae,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  com- 
vittM  <i£  qun^gement  hM  that  these  donations  nwde  ao  |wvt  of 
lhecv|iDmt>reoB^tB,  and  conaequent];  wexe  in  the  oatnre  of^Iirect 
gifts,  $V«  believe  there  was  not  a  disealieot  voice  in  Ihe  com- 
mittee as  to  the  points  in  dispute. 

fint  this  q.uestion,  though  «f  some  magnitude,  fkdea  into  insig- 
fifotuue  when  coanpared  with  the  deficiencies  in  the  musioa] 
W-rangenents.  It  is  always  tmderstood  by  the  public,  tliat  the 
pcinoipal  singers  wnounced  upon  such  occBsions  are  engaged  for 
all  Ihe  performances,  unless  it  is  e^vprexsly  stated  to  the  contrary. 
For  the  Cambridge  meeting  the  names  of  Mead.  Catalan!,  Col- 
bran,  and  Pasta,  Miss  Stephens  and  itfiss  George,  JSignois 
Kouini  and  Piaaci,  AlMan.  Sapio,  IteUner  and  PhilUpis,  were 
•dwrtiaed.  iBart  Aimivi  and  his  wife  appeared  only  on  the 
tw*  rflmt  «waiiigs— ^ttadpm^  Pasta  only  on  :lbe  Jast  day,  Mi» 
Geerge  and  Mr.  PUUips  mat  «t  .all.  This  was  ataitifytiv 
apangh  ^  thpw  iB^nsB|<<np<iT^Bilhw*Uonv<d  itMm  to  be^ncsent 
at  a  jmrt  wUf  •f  ^  lAitii^  hat  ^ow  gretit  nwt  he  4he  .(Ha- 
appoiHttnantiofthe  ^Bifttenr^,  whOi^tpcoted'OBe  or  thwe  fpMd 
displays  jif  art  ito  which  Alofie  the  ^tle  of  a  grand  (OiBiical 
&stEMl  ^tacbea-T-Jiow  .stsoqg  .miiit  be  ^ir  indigiiatipn  to  £nd 
the  eptiro.inalrtHneMat  haad  oenwtiw  «f  oply  38  pe»Bons,  md 
not  asiDgle-ehanusw^  i^'Onbestra  Jl  Tottwdi^absHFditiesdid 
the  want  of  prepM-^omidu^ifW  ^po8e4be«<fnd4Mtre8s,{bat  Mias 
Stephens -aetaallyumg  the  oepitatiwe^  theMtvioM-rht^mBing 
"  There  leere  shqiherdf,"  -ended  miA  likt  ftmagc,  " 
mddeny  there  K>ai  Kith  l/im  ni^l  n  mutlilu,it^:tiieieaneiUg 
vol..  VI.  NO.  XXII.  X  k 
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praiiing  Cod,  and  tai/ing"  iMving  tbe  ear  9,ai  the  nndentandinif 
in  f-xp«etation  of  tbe  chorus,  "  Glori/  to  God,"  wblclt  Atf  imI 
Iblloff.  Theoverlure  was  played  in  the  original  key  and  to  MMMn- 
roodate  Mad.  Catalani's  reduced  powers,  the  opening  recitsttv* 
transposed,  to  the  total  destruction  of  science,  unity,  and  effbet. 
Upon  nn«  or  two  occasions  only  one  copy  of  tbe  music  to  be  done 
was  provided,  and  the  ningera  were  actually  compelled  to  retreat 
from  the  front  of  the  orrhpslra  to  the  organ,  in  order  to  enjoy  a 
view  of  iilmt  tliey  "  f re  lo  5)115.  "*Ve  know  no!  how  Dr.  Clarke 
Whitfrold  mu^t  liovc  fell  the  indignily  of  seeing  his  name  stand  as 
the  conductor  of  a  series  of  performances  which  were  remarkable 
for- little  beaide  disorder  and  Ibe  misapplication  of  the  taleota 
emidoyed,  but  mnsiciaiiB  will  scarcely  &il  to  conrider  the  obtnuion 
orHadame  Catalan!  into  the  opening  of  the  Mestiah — her  sinpBf 
B  duet,  written  for  bases,  with  Rosnni,  a  tenor,  and  Noh  piu 
aiidraiy  a  base  song,  as  all  deserving  th<t  character  of  a  caprici- 
ous perversion  of  ability. 

Tbe  receipts  at  Cambridge  were  near  £3500,  excliuive  of  the 
donations— the  expences  probably  about  £1800.  The  Hospital 
bad  £500,  and  Miidume  Catalan!  about  £400,  so  that  in  this 
intitancc  she  did  not  iibtain  nt  the  utmost  more  than  her  services 
as  a  singer  would  hinf  coriiLuande.!.  If  iiny  Ihinsr  can  convince 
her  advisci-3  of  the  tolly  ;iiiil  disirnice  of  placing  hrr  in  u  situation 
of  ri^pontibility,  in  lii'u  of  her  maintaining  t4ie  respect  which 
must  always  have  awaited  her  in  her  proper  office,  it  must  be — 
the  experience  that  she  gains  nothing  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  while  she  is  losing  every  thing  by  appearing  to  grasp  at  the 
emoluments  and  usurp  the  stations  of  others  far  more  competent 
than  herself,  by  knowledge  and  by  the  application  of  their  talents 
to  their  ou  n  purKuil.  In  point  of  fact,  Madame  Catalani  must  be 
Utterly  incompetent  tn  undertake  a  performance  of  Sacred  English 
Music,  unless  she  engages  a  conductor  to  act  for  her — and  he 
must  nof  be  a  mere  nominis  unibrn^  who  will  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  character  of  the  concur!  to  the  caprices  or  the  imaginary 
interests  of  bis  feir  etnployer — but  one  who  will  not  lend  his 
name  (o  an  imposition  upon  the  public.  We  beg  to  be  under- 
stood (hat  we  do  not  allude  to  Dr.  Clarke  Whitfield,  whose  re- 
spectability fbrbidi  tbe  poeaibility  of  any  mdi  impiftalion.  We 
have  no  doubt  but       C.  waa  Influenced  solely  by  tbe  wish  to 
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throw  no  earl  of  iiii pediment  in  the  way  of  a  charity,  but  (o  lend 
his  best  assistance  in  the  matter.  We  ore  quite  sure  that  the 
profewor  can  but  feel  himself  aggrieved  at  having  bin  rcdings 
made  the  stalking-horse  to  allure  him,  apparently  to  sanction 
with  his  name  arrangements  which  his  judgment  could  nol  ap- . 
prove.  The  failure  of  the  Balh  and  the  Cambridge  Festivals  will, 
however  act  as  a  sufficient  warning,  and  al\er  this  year  it  is  pro- 
bable neither  Madune  Catalani  aor  the  counties  desiring  to  have 
grand  meetings,  will  be  ledintoa  ret»etitian  oferron so'&tal  to 
the  general  effect. 

At  Cambridge,  Mftdame  Pasta  and  Mim  Stephens  completely- 
carried  awa;  tbe  palm.  Rossini  attracted  great  attention  by  his 
Immour,  but  not  by  his  aingiog,  which  had  neither  the  finish  nor. 
the  excellence  which  was  anticipated.  The  sober  majesty  and 
expression  ofPaMa,  and-the  simplicity  ofSteg^enE,  won  all  hearts, 
while  MadiMue  Catalani  made  no  strong  impression  (though' 
encored  in  'f  Ceaic  j/our  fiiiming,)"  except  in  "  Rule  Brilaniiia", 
anil  "God  lore  (/;e  King."  Mr.  Sapio*  was  Ihi?  favourite 
amonjfst  the  uialp  si(i«i;rs.    Sisnor  PUicci  vfry  lillk'~no 

song  indeed— and  if  Mr.  Kollni-r  had  been  ao  curlailfd,  tliL-  au.li- 
eni^  .would  not  have  complained.  Upon  the  whole,  the  perform- 
ance totally  unworthy  the  patronage,  totally  unworthy  of  the^ 
pUce,  totally  mrarortby  the  nans  of  a  Grand  Festival,  and  oughti 
to  be  recorded  as  a  warning.  Gentlemen  conducting  public  in^ 
atitutioDS  should  be  governed  by  great  public  principles,  and 
should  not  put  their  chnracters  to  the  baaard,  or  compromise 
their  judgment  by  niggardly  considerations — and  above  all,  thBf_ 
should  engage  competent  persons  to  frame  the  terms  of  a  contract, 
which  is  very  liable  to  evasion.  Nothing  probably  would  have 
startled  the  gentlemen  who  engaged  with  Madame  Catalan!  so 
much  as  the  knowledge  of  the  practical  deception  to  which  they 
were  about  to  be  made  the  innocent  parties.  The  result  however 
has  been  favorable  to  the  Hospital,  since  it  has  reaped  the  entire 
advantage  of  the  donations,  as  well  as  the  fifth  of  the  receipts. 

*  TUi  geatlBiraB  refused,  much  to  the  honour  ot  his  taste,  to  sing  "  Saimd 
Off  dbw"  wlthmrt  the  chorus,  wtiicli  was  proposed  to  bim.  He  ii>  liiiog 
greallj'  in  the  public  etiimatioii.  He  is  eiiga^  at  Dnny-boe  Thulrc  iicit 
Beuon,andat  the  Antlent  Concert  The  latter  h  the  post  of  bononrinorc^: 
trd  eagagementt, 

itk  S 
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Oftbe  feslivalB  that  are  to  comi;,  IVLiikme  Cataliini,  wehelteTff 
haa  art  interest  in  tbat  at  NcwcaMle,  and  h  to  assist  if  not  to  share 
in  one  «r  two  Others.  At  Nonriefa  sI>ei»n«tto  be,  kMthsKidff 
there  will  bo  TerjgnaAi  the  bud  «IQ  ««iHrt  of  ml  Imb  Oum 
tbf*e  hnildml  peHbnHii— wHiie  af  Ike  Itoy»l  DidcM  wUl  bo 
preMot,  and  lb«  patronage  of  the  whole  district  is  enlisted  ui  the 
Benrice  of  tbe  charity,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  music  is  given. 
We  maj,  then,  eoDgratulale  both  the  profession  and  tbe  pnblic 
upon  this  aamciatioD  of  charity  and  raiuic,  which  will,  we  truft, 
be  beneficial  in  «  bigh  degree  to  botb,  while  the  dirtriels  in  wbicb 
these  grand  denioMtiBtionB  of  art  laike  jiact,  Manot  flul  to  be 
advanftged  in  all  the  way*  in  which  die  circnlation  of  money  and 
the  SHa^a  of  science,  contribute  to  human  happiness.* 

*  Bbw  tte  prerioni  stlfmnMils  were  printed,  ve  hare  leBrnrd  from  autho- 
illy  npon  HbUh  we  out  d^Kiid,  tbat  the  arrangenwits  ot  the  Cambridge 
ueetiiig  were  in  a  manner  dictated  by  Ihe  geiitlcnicn  with  whom  M^idjmr 
Calalanl  negotiated.  The  comniiltet',  ap|RDliei»iie  that  rci^cii^Is  nDu\d 
not  be  tnfficient  to  Mtbfy  the  eipencca  oF  band  and  clinms  upon  a  gmnd 
lode,  and  being  aware  tliat  general  hearers  moat  com  monly  prefer  long  auil 
duet,  recommended  Ihe  plan  that  Msdune  Calaluii  adopted,  and  imprested 
ifpno  ttat  lady  theneMaJily  of  limiting  her  expeocn  to  £1900.  (Hiey  how- 
•rer  cueeded  that  omonnt  by  full  ,^300.)  ThMj  ^  i^BalHl  th«  iinpgn 
NMDt  of  principal  lingers  in  taccetuon,  a>  tbe  inm  coiild  not  be  ■desoala  to 
their  retention  during  tliE  whole  period.  We  are  also  assored  that  Madame  C. 
Mkwad  wKh  maeh  lUwralllr  as  to  drcanituiceB  which  hare  not  come  la  the 
pablie  kaowladge.  Lord  Hardwicke  has  sent  £50  to  Mad.  C.  with  a  note 
eipresiire  of  hii  Lorddiip'i  regret  that  her  talents  and  eiertions  were  not 
betltr  repaid.  We  can  rdy  upon  the  truth  of  thoe  ■tatementi,  and  it  ;iTe> 
M  br  more  plena  re  to  make  theni,  than  to  be  the  vehicles  of  any  accaiationi 
of  a  contrary  tendency  agaiiiit  the  adiiaeri  of  Chii  gifted  lady.  We  hare  from 
the  Rrtt  liucercly  lamented  tbat  some  one  who  had  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
public  feeling  In  Qigland,  ihouid  not  have  been  fbund  amongst  Madanie  Cata- 
lani'i  caeni^rs— who  oould  htm  CertiAed  to  het  that  inch  dniilions  aa  ihe 
hai  beea  lately  led  to  atleiipt  from  liar  natural  pafh  of  grcaloeas,  mmt  lead 
te  Ibe  destractun  of  her  laine. 


SSI 


A  Coiltotln  ofMvttti  far  the  Ogtrtory,  and  other  pfaiiet,  pnW- 
fvffy  ttdapUdJbr  Ale  Mamiiig  Ser^ca;  the  teholv  eompoiai, 
tehded  and  arranged,  miM  a  teparair  aecompaniment,  Jbf  tke 
Organ  or  Piano  Forte,  Vincent  Novella,  Organiit  to  tke 
Portugveie  Eitdiassy  in  London.  Books  7, 8,  and  9.  London. 
Fklknar. 

TAc  Evmag  Senicty  being  a  CoUactiou  of  Pitees  appropriate  to 
Fetpers,  Compiia,  and  Tettebree,  ittdudi»g  tke  tohoU  of  the  Ore- 
gorian  llynutt,fiir  enery  principal  festival  throughout  the  year; 

-  tompoied,  seloeled,aiidmraaged,  aith  aieparaleaccompaninieml, 
far  the  Organ,  hy  Viweatt  NevelU,  Organist  la  the  PartugMUa 
Emtatiy.  laaioa.  VjOMiTUitor. 

or  the  wmy  wveun  which  the  fseandiljr  of  the  muslcil  press 
luw  left  na  ttnder,  we  feel  the  ob)ig«tj«iw  due  to  the  elegant  and 
araditeRdttorofthewDrkaithetitlesof  which  we  havcjust  recited, 
moagBtlllB  hHLviwt  that  lie  upon  lu.  For  not  only  ii  the  mnsi- 
eid  public  Indebted  t«  biro  tor  Hm*  worka,  but  for  three  wUi- 
niiwifii  Honrt,  mi  M*m  ArMght  of  H^^.  We  re- 
gnt  tlikt  it  baa  bee*  unpiwrible  (or  na,  under  the  claim*  upon  our 
pages  which  BSttan  of  current  interest  bate  lately  made,  te  notice 
any  of  these  things  Mxmer;  snd  now  wc  can  do  no  more  than 
■naouBM  the  laat  great  publications  while  we  endeavour  to  con- 
T«y  to  onr  readen  Rome  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  these,  Mr. 
Novetlo't  fbmer  puhlicationa. 

Ourpr«8««ttfticle  uutt  be  tkkea  aa  acmtianationAf  tfaoMU 
pge  216,  vol.  ],  wkI  page  198,  vol.  S,  wbare  the  ««nnn«ieing- 
■oitdMan  atnaAmtim  xre  nrriewed. 

Book  7  vfKoi  mtbCkcgoriur  uMpouM  aai  «hula  at  Ug^ 
MM.  ^%efinitfi«<»it«qnHtatt»AaraHiVda— SbdEvMBmor- 
lii  Multe  /  ibe  two  first  chords  are  long  netM,  and  a  short  fugue 
opetutnpoD  a  lolemn  but  calm  and  eosthingsut^eat,  by  the  coun' 
tiir-teimr,  which  is  tahea  up  by  the  soprano,  bam,  and  tenor,  when 
sftarabaut  SObars,  all  the  parts  unite.  BDme  boldatoduMion 
CbIloa«— Oeaapoint,  very  amoolb and  bMatlM,i«Jad  «ff  bylhe 
apper  p^riM,  aad  aniwarad  by  the  tenor  and  -iMM  •«0M9iiy«)y, 
briagiiig  w  iba  arigiaal  Bvbjact.  Tke  rast  of  tbe  mevamiBt  it 
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nried,  and  comtnned  with  cowuiniiMte  srt,  till  it  ends  in  &  fine  an<l 
Biuuined  clow.  Detu  muter,  a  duet  for  treble  and  connteMenor, 
leading  la  a  quartet  from  a  MS.  of  Naunuum,  ia  flowing  «ad  pa* 
thetie.  The  next  piece  ii  a  treble  song  by  Scicht,  very  melo- 
dious and  expressive,  having  Home  tvMinbtaitce  in  style  (o  Grauo't 
celebrated  Te  ergo  quiesumus.  O  Jcsu,  deus  pacit  is  alerzetto  of 
Winter's  for  tlirt-e  trebles,  lighter  tl.Bii  the  former  pieces,  but  full 
ofaweet  melody.  Jcsu,  boiie  pallor,  from  Danzi,  is  singular  in  its 
construction,  from  employing  one  short  strain  of  only  five  notes 
a«  the  real  sut^eet,  and  tuing  it  almoat  thranghinit  with  nngubtr 
ingHHii^.  It  appears  to  nn  exprearive  tbcnigh  qnaint  and  scieB- 
tific.  Handel  his  the  same  subject  in  one  of  hii  choruses.  The 
quartette,  Jesu  ileus  pads,  from  Naumann,  bpiirs  a  strong  rraeni- 
blanee  lo  liic  Gennun  liymii.  Tliu  last  piece  is  the  most  spirited, 
and  very  ouiniuted  and  fine  it  must  be  allowed  to  be.  It  It  a  cho- 
rus by  Scbicht,  ending  in  a  highly  wrought  fugue.  Thia  number 
is  alike  various  and  excellent. 

Boob  S  opens  with  a  composition  in  four  parts  by  Mr.  Novello, 
of  which  the  combined  elegance  and  tearning  can  but  be.ackuow-^ 
ledged  by  every  lover  of  melody  and  modulation.  The  latitude- 
which  the  Catholic  Service  allows  to  devotional  expreaskm  mint 
however  be  taken  ioto  account,  for  the  style  is  not  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant Cathedral.  The  next,  a  tenor  solo,  duet,  and  tfuartel,  from 
Himmel,  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  is  a  quartctto  from  Haydn, 
which  follows.  The  base  solo  and  chorus  from  Righini  is  in  a 
Style  of  great  gmudeur,  and  so  expre»ive  a  subject  can  seldom  be 
met  with.  The  short  qoartetto  from  Weigl,  ii  a  nobis  piece  erf 
iKumcmy,  in  which  idene*  it  mmdm  to.  tnsniater  lo  aaltmmtj.  The 
nest  is  a  solo  for  an  alto,  and  a  quartet  from  Nannann.  Mr, 
Novello  has  subjoined  a  note,  advising  that  it  may  be  sung  by  a 
treble  if  found  too  high  for  an  alto.  This  is  quite  necessary,  fur 
there  are  few  if  any  counter-tenors  who  could  reach  it  wUh  effect. 
It  is  however  in  other  respects  well  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the 
voice,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office  ofprayer.  Counter- 
tenor songs  are  rare ;  and  this,  by  its  sustained  tones,  will  be 
found  very  acceptable  with  (he  tvanspositton  of  a  few  of  the  very 
highest  'notes.  The  trio,  from  Hinunel,  led  off  by  the  treble, 
next  in  wceeaMO,  Is  remarknblB  for  the  airy  melo^  of  thsteom- 
poswia  ganoal  manner.  The  motet  from  Caldnia,  is  Miemn  and 
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learned,  and  the  eboral  motel  from  Himmel,  parts  of  which  are 
in  fugue,  ta  splendid  and  masterly. 

In  Book  9  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  say  there  ia  not  so  much 
merit  as  to  the  re«t,  but. there  ta  certainly  not  so  much  attractioa. 
The  pieces  are  a  quartet  and  chorus  from  Haydn,  a  base  solo  and 
quartet  from  Himmel,  a  trio  from  Chei  iibini,  a  duct  for  tenor 
and  base  from  a  MS,  of  Naumann,  a  quartet  from  the  Benedictus  of 
Hummel's  first  mass,  a  quartet  and  chorus  of  Andreas  Romberg, 
a  quartet,  from  a  rare  MS.  of  Boitelli,  and  a  Tanlum  ergo  and 
chorus  by  Mr.  Novello.  The  general  charjctor  of  this  number  is 
more  ecclesiastical  than  that  of  the  former— there  is  more  science 
and  less  melody.  Hadyn's  quartet  and  Ilimmel's  base  solo— the 
duet,  from  Xaumann,  and  Mr.  Novello's  compositions,  are  the 
lightest  and  moat  agreeable,  but  the  rest  have  gravity  and  learn- 
ing—well  worth  preswvation  in  sneha  form. 
.  If  the  learned  BdHor  has  been  lewtumwful  inthe  brt  hook  of 
his  motets,  he  has  been  even  more  than  usually  happy  in  the  fiftli 
of  his  evening  services,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beanty  of  the 
whole,  and  Tor  the  very  pleasing,  elegant,  and  expressive  nature  of 
the  pieces  throughout  the  entire  book.  The  Regina  Cali,  acom- 
position  from  Mr.  Novello's  hand,  can  hardly  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, whether  the  sweetness  of  the  air  intermingled  with  the 
chorus,  the  general  contrivance  or  the  arrangemcut  of  the  paij  be 
considered.  This  work  alone  is  sufficient  to  hand  down  Mr.  No- 
TeUo'tnameu  thatofanianitudiedinthebeatMhools,  and  as  one 
whoee  understanding  ef  hia  art  haabeen  cultiTated  far  beyond  the 
IbrtuneofthenwnytDBttain.  TbeterxettinaftamWioter,isvery 
delightlU  mask,  and  the  StiOat  Mater;  from  the  rare  HS.  otSif- 
aoT  Flagoj  ia  a  magnificent  wovk.  The  air  from  Himmel  k  ele- 
gant ;  and  the  quintet  from  Itfozart  conclndies  the  Number  ww- 
thily.  The  chants  and  hymns  are  of  a  sober  though  elevated  cha- 
racter, A  seleclion  of  such  genera)  excellence  can  rarely  be 
met  with. 

Mr.  Novello  has,  in  the  sixth  book  of  evening  services,  made  a 
choice  which  is  to  be  esteemed  for  the  purity  of  the  style  and  the 
gravity  of  the  general  character  of  the  pieces.  A  hymn  by  Haydn, 
a  qimrtet,  a  Salva  Regina,  of  great  power,  by  Danzi— an  exquirate 
quartet  and  treble  solo  from  Hocart— a  prayer  and  choral  motet, 
very  learnedly  put  together  by  Schict,  are  all  nearly  equally  re- 
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markabU  fur  Holomiiity  and  graodeur — a  quartet  ead  boM  aolo 
fromWinlKrari'  in  a  liglili^rbut  morecaptivktiugmoiifler.  A  MS, 
trio,  from  Caldara,  fui\  or  erudite  modulatioB,  End  ■  cfcaras  and 
ftigue  from  Pniiicllo  conclude  the  boob.  Tba  latter  il  ^iritedt 
fina,  and  maiterly  almost  beyond  example. 

Mr.  Norello  has  established  a  character  fer  judgmeat  in  theie- 
lectioiiBiid  accnracj  in  tbe  preparatioa  of  hia  materiais  that  needa 
DD  addhittnal  comnendation  from  us.  HesunDDunls  withaiKoni- 
tnon  tatt  the  objection  brought  a^inst  such  adaptationa,  Ifaat 
they  may  tend  lo  loirer  devotional  ipelin^s  by  vulvar  or  li^ht  aa- 
•Dciations,  for  in  all  tht^c  three  books  otr  very  few  themes  that 
we  recoHect,  tviiite  tltey  are  to  admirably  fitted  to  the  ironb  tbat 
it  WMUbanppondtbey  ireraalLirritlmaatlMf  novatand.  T» 
hum  eSbited  aU  tUt  ia  cortaUy  Mr.  NoraUo't  pmfaa.  And  if 
tbe  love  of  music  and  tke  judgment  iitAaflcimee,  irhiekan  ntiir 
VeiaaUyattribated  lotbe  iohabitants  ofCatholic  countries,  be  in  a 
great  meatureoiriDg  to  the  fiequency  of  hearing  tbe  fineatcompo^ 
rilioM  in  attending  the  duties  oftheir  religion,  we  may  hops  that 
(he  adoption  of  these  pteeas  into  the  dndrs  af  Catholic  cbeiMb  Ik 
England,  may  eatiat  in  fcrmiDglhe taBteoFmanjrefanr  owaeoBii* 
trynva.  Tbe  \r*j  id  wUek  tfaa  weniao  ja  piitUiwad  at  b«A 
placM  of  worahip  In  Iiondoti  ia  become  a  aonroe  of  high  «nd  im- 
mndaXtrantion,  and  tbe  dw^b  are  cooatently  crowded  by  per- 
MM  aTotberpereuariens,  who  Kttend«xprsisly  to  bear  the  moac— 
fc  Aufmll  wonhthe  eonndaration  of  tboK  who  have  the  direction 
oTPreteatant  cathedrals.  It  haa  ftilten  to  our  lot  to  excite  much 
attention  to  the  sat^eot  Of  dmrcb  music,  bott  n  reganfa  the 'Ca- 
tholic and  the  Proteatant  faiths  and  b^diectMnmuMaatioiH,*  notr 
tayfng  befen  im,  itahoaM  aeam  that  tfaauflueBoa  ofdiacaaiDii  baa 
beenbenefirial,  aodialikelf  toim  atiQMan-BB  to>tbB 'interest*  «tf 

•  Two  or  three,  which  reached  ut  too  late  for  tUi  nnmber,  (hall  appear 
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TKv  SMifr  of  Ike  Lake,  a  Song. 

Ait  comp»iei  6y  T.  F.  ITalmiilej/. 
.  liODim'  For  the  AMiutr,  Ity  the  Royal  HsnDonic  lurtUntion. 

If  gltta,  tha  pnam  and  pride  o£  Bo^isli  eompoeen,  are  now 
rarely  printed,  there  are  several  eaiuea  which  conspire  to  pro* 
iuae  audi  an  e&et.  The  Blmigeet  nf  tfcam  maqiMtiaBBb^  i», 
llM  gfowiiig  tMte  Ew  I  Wlaa  cMieeitei  pie«ea,  whMi  MW  pvrWM 
«f ai  thp  froriuee*.  We  bwe  mtamtely  <leMi4bed  tin  tnie  coH* 
struction  of  the  glee,  and  bo  often  digciuaed  its  ctainw  to  fliVMf, 
dislitsho^diaem  B«perflu«U9  toatimofehere.  We  m^^tieir- 
•ve*,  be  pMinltted  to  soy,  that  thcM  ia  m  more  flMUng;  sign  of 
tbe  timm  (imuMHf  apealting)  thaa  the  dscUoe  «r  Ae  Mgard  («- 
wdp  tM  ifBfica  of  can^eBillMk  Pb»  tln>  BNgliia  fflee  tA.i 
hiBiiia  itaif  tmotlf  tnat  coMptekealM;  t»  ttraM  dflbet^Das 
wUchiaaod  te  b«  tle  chwactwiathw  of  Htle  mind  ef  thcrcoHtrtvr. 
It  oan  beaubliitteoF  pkasiDg,  afd^mn,  soolhliif,  or  airy.  IndMd 
evBD  tJle  voloptueus  intamity  before  irhicii  Aia  Bpeciw  otyfritiag 
iflfadia^intoiDiipidity,  was  not  wanting;  t«  name  oTourpiirt  aongn : 
for  ianlannn,  T<iril  MtTTtiin gtin'n  "MatrimKl,  ktv/i-ash,  ihisvernnt 
4^"  But  Eu^nh  gieea,  as  a  wMe,  oeitainl}'  cannot  vie  in 
dranvUiftl^fDef  if  they  mmf  be  thought  bj  tbelp  admire  m  lo  ceinpare 
in  otter  raapaola  wlCkhaliandi«aMtktedaceMedplece»'-and  arnb« 
lUi^AertDldnawtiafbmirlUaowa^&alAeffMertl'mhMtvfhM^ 
timeamtMk  MaManan  orstfadsatknBtai  tf^lM  i*^  eVev^pMllIu 
Ufl  flhva-the  glaa^  liUh  alLvlbM  pnOmf  gUtMSaithm  tlUf 
tgHnttt  Iwaat  lhe'timfe,,dDd  jflmmn  m<mh  ctvtat§iltlln  *  ife-Mi-' 
jojOMfl^  ia  nyidly  tlalNDg  into  tln-oahdogae  of-lli^^ 
worthy  to  be  remembered  by  the  sons  antt  iliwtfKMa  rf  m  »geit 
excess. 

Mr.  Walmialey,  in  spite  of  these  discouragementf,  adhersi  to 
the  purer  form  of  writing.     He  cultivates  sweet  and  flowing 
melody — a  just  arrangement  i>f  parts,  with  occonioilBl  intorspentona 
VOL.  Tl.  no.  XXil.  I,  1 
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of  the  contrivance  and  learning  in  which  the  compoaere  of  early 
times  used  to  delight.  The  three  compositions  before  us  meet 
this  description.  "  The  Bride's  wrealh,"  which  b  the  lightest 
though  [lot  pvrhapri  the  moiit  graceful  of  the  three,  is  Ubris 
Concentonim,"  or  fmiii  Ihe  books  of  the  Concentores'  Society, 
now  ahiiu!il  the  onlv  one  which  e/icouragei  the  production  of  such 
works.  We  admiix'  (he  smouth[ies.H  and  dow  of  "  Uatl  Laoelg 
Poxcr."  But  Air.  Wulniislcy  must,  we  fear,  be  content  with 
the  respect  of  the  few  rath  er  than  the  commendationt  of  the  nuj. 
The  aura  popularis,  now  a  days,  wafts  along  only  the  gayert  and 
moat  glittering  barks,  which  spread  their  careleds  saib  to  every 
"  wanton  wind." 

"  To-niorroti;"  is  written  after  the  manner  of  the  cantata,  with 
changes  of  movement  which  beatow  variety  and  force.  It  is  not 
however  in  an  ambitious  style,  but  simply  seeks  etfect  by  legili- 

The  Weird  sister  of  Ike  Lake"  is  a  song  of  greater  pretensions, 
it  was  sung  at  the  British  concerts,  but  v/aa  not  esteemed  to  be  a 
vorj  happy  effort.  We  know  not  whether  we  are  ri^t  in  gueseing 
that  Mr.  W.  was  led  lo  his  choice  of  a  subject  by  the  popularity 
of  hia  own  little  fairy  glee,  to  which  supposition  we  are  led,  not 
only  by  the  succaaa  of  that  pkaaing  trio,  but  by  parages  in  Ihe 
long.  AJtiu  Pureell'i  *'  Ye  twice  ten  kmidred  Datict^"  and 
Loch's  music  to  Macbeth,  and  CaIeott*s  " Suiers  of  Aeheron" 
(which  by  the  way  ia  not  by  any  meana  the  fineet  of  the  Doctor's 
workfl)  after  alt  tfaete,  bowerer,  it  waa  rather  a  feorfttl  eocoaater 
to  try.  There  ia  considerable  itreoglh  in  many  of  the  paMSgt^ 
but  the  sameness  which  retgns  throughout  the  images  in  the 
poetry  forbids  such  an  exercise  of  the  imagination  as  so  fhntastic 
a  subject  demands.  The  song  will  however  vary  and  increase 
the  limited  stores  of  base  singers,  but  we  fear  it  will  never  attain 
any  extended  degree  of  reputation.  Yet  it  may  be  made  effective 
by  a  powerful  voice  and  a  good  band.  Such  songs  ought  indeed 
to  1m  published  id  score,  for  they  are,  generally  speaking,  orches* 
ml,  or  thay  are  nothing. 
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A  TanpU  lo  Friendship,  from    Voore'i  Naiional  Melodies,  ar- 
ranged with  an  latroduction  imd  Variations  for  the  Harp, 
N.  C.  Bochsa.    London.  Power. 

Fantasia  and  t/ie  Vesper  Hymn,  from  Moore's  National  Melodies, 
with  Variations  far  thi:  Harp,  bi/  N.  C.  Bochsa.  London. 

Oiarwnt  Apollo,  with  Variations  for  the  Harp,  by  N.  C  BoeKta. 

London.    Goulding,  D'Alniaine,  and  Co. 
Grand  Fmttaia  for  the  Harp,  with  Variatiani  on  the  SeoUitk  ■ 

Melody,  ''Saw  ye  Johnny  earning,  by  N.  C.  Boehia.   Loo- . 

don.    Goolding,  D'Almaine,  and  Co. 
Grand  Fantaiiajbr  the  Harp,  mith  Variations  on  the  admired 

French  Melody,  "Au  clair  de  la  lune,"  by  N.  C.  Bochta. 

I^ndon.    Oouldin[^,  D'Alniaine,  and  Co. 
JLei  Saimenirs,  a  pathetic  Fanlatia Jbr  the  Harpi  composed  by. 

N.CHathia.    London.    Chsppell  and  Co. 

Wc  believe  vnriationB  to  be  the  easiest  species  of  composition, 
and  yet  nt  the  present  lime  of  day  the  production  of  an  original 
and  good  variation  is  by  no  incnns  frequent.  In  the  five  pieces 
named  above,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty,  none  of  which  ar« 
strictly  speaking  new  or  very  excellent,  and  yet  perhaps  none  are  ■ 
below  nediocrl^.  The  composer  boa.  in  many  instancefl  forgotten 
htB  them«  to  follov  his  own  imaginings,  and  we  can  forgive  then  ■ 
wanderings  from  the  beaten  path  for  their  elegance  and  sweetnesa. ' 

Mr.  Bochaa  has  not  seldom  assimilated  his  manner  to  that  of 
vocalists  in  the  application  of  ornament,  and  sometimes  tie  carriot 
the  resemblance  throughout  a  whole  phrase,  and  thus  he  speaks  x 
more  univeisal  language. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  characteristicB  of  Mr. 
Bochsa's  style,  and  of  these  the  most  striking  are,  ease,  or  rather 
the  absence  of  alfectation,  and  the  contrasts  produced  by  the 
opposition  of  force  and  delicacy,  gaiety  and  tenderness.  Hia 
introduciions  arc  more  particularly  so  distinguished,  and  he  is  also 
vary  happy  in  the  manner  of  ioMrting  into  them  portinu  of  Ma 
tiKffla. 
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We  Bbsll  proceed  to  noliee  sepanitoljr  the  principal  features  of 
the  coiDpositions  enumerated  above.  . 

The  first  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
eimpie  of  Mr.  B.'»  productions.  The  Arat  Mad  icetnd  rarHtti«n9 
are  light,  plnyt^xl,  and  animated  ;  the  third  is  bnlliluitf  bnt  boT' 
dering  on  common  pliico— cur  reel  niid  rapid  raMHitionmvartbelMs 
nil)  nftke  it  tell.  Tlic  fourth  variation  is  in  tbe  TeatpoMMmitim, 
and  opene  in  D  minnr.  The  first  bar,  fiiurth  stare,  h  Dot*  flin- 
note,  the  same  as  the  transition  in  Di  tanti  palpiti,  on  the  words 
"  uti  luoi  bti  rai." — This  qtldtation  is  so  rtrikinf,  that  wa  mb- 
clude  it  to  be  intentional.  The  Sflfa  vatiatioa  is  fitU  «f  spirU, 
«adtl»«izthisBW«lU,tot«iUtiiigwitfta  brittliHiCMid  effeMsvtf 
pMNge. 

Tlie  fiuitana  with  variatitfits  npaa  the  Vet^  HytM  iM  a  hM 
tmdMrtftfcing,  and  nvat  be  regarded  wa  fear  as  a  fiulurd,  MhftA 
wabeuin  aiiiid  tbo  charaoler  and  even  tb* melody  6f  the  theme; 
the  fbrmer  ia  altogether  lost,  and  tbe  latter  only  occasionally 
preserved.  The  lesson  will  however  please  many,  for  it  b  me- 
lodious, elegant,  and  spirited,  but  they  miBt  forget  the  Vesper 
Hymn,  and  all  its  aBsociations. 

The  bold  style  ef  the  variatioBs  to  Glorious  Apollo  retains  Ae 
spirit  of  the  Ihene,  even  where  its  melody  is  rarely  ta  b»  traced. 
The  fourth  variation  fa  the  bast  bath  as  to  oAiMeption  asd  eaeco' 
ti«n,  aad  the  sixth  is  a  lery  pralty  polaotta.  The  piece  alte^gtAei 
omy  be  i—dr  nrj  eiective. 

TW  t«*  gtmoA  ftirtasias  ate  the  best  i^  IbeliM,  paHiaiilHly 
thaliBt.  'Hk  airi^MilsRe  wall  praMrf>Mli  UnMriafimlUva 
enasigli  ohataoUr  ia  ntfag*  tire  loiad  aft*  ivfesaihe  intcUeot  and 
pmmnttlufktftt  tkaf  afMtcofa  bath  fee  e^MMkmand 
eKaoB^DD}  mi  ^ey  bar*  iMrin^  tmeHeiiMB  that  will  repay  Ae 
labMtr  thai  nay  be  spent  In  evMeonnng  the  difflcatties  they 
present. 

The  title  of  the  last  piece  promises  sanething  aiore  intellect  nal, 
nmt.la  it  deceithl  in  its  pnanlsss^  Wa  can  imaf^ne  k  te  be  tfae 
aeofin^aiBteM,  ar  ratHer  the  otgon  of  dmm  ramaotift  story, 
wherein  either  hbpe^  fbar^  melapebaly,  deipatr^  sorrew,  tender- 
iw>wii»nd^lwcd^aw.J>pittad— aasiww^  iiiit  tRarkad  wtthtiw 
.laagUa^««pw>Di>.  JK*  rtaU  aat  ateaipt  gtwaa  wrtj^i^rf 
this  beautiful  compodtion ;  we  baYe  said  enough  to  draw  tta 


DtlMrtion  of  the  rSal  l«vM  of  minio  t«nrar&  it ;  bat  let  no  6M 
attentfrt  it  who  cMnot  fwd  ml  uiHlnttaiHi  (be  poetry  ariliB  art, 


vflA  tAii  pMilitig  and  tednea,  a»  Iriih  Air,  uitk  VarlfUim) 
/br  the  Piano  Forte,  by  AHeia  Btnuelt,  lyOndoo.  Power. 

Le  Troubadour  du  Tag*  ;  a  faoonTite  Ftonch  Air,  nilh  FariaHaM 
pt  Ike  Piima  Fbrte,  *y  W.  W.  S«(f«n.  IjondoD.  Mtfhew  ft  Co. 

The  fatemriU  Air,  Aurora  the  Stfrgerai,  by  Rastim,  arraOgtdJbr 
.  the  Pimut  FarbSf  m'lk  FuHaitoutf  and  an  Ittirodm^on,  br/  J,  8. 

2**rifci«to, awBto^orttrPia- forte,  «^*""/'rirWBe«b«,  by 

J.  A.  Moralt.  Loodmi.  Addiun  mvd  B«ale. 
amtar^DlMnfmtml^Jbrae  Piano  ForU,i*  wkiik  ii  iMvduoed 

the  fxMimte  Oavot  de  Veitrii,  eompoMd  by  A.  Morak^ 

Lo«(knu    lAVrav  an)  Co. 
Inlroduetion  and  RonioleUo  on  aJinatrke^Air,  by  Jtmm  CaUin. 

Londdn.  Addisim  and  Bealci 
Dhertintentojir  ihe  Pimo  Fmia^fa  mUek  U  UHrailKeiupttmlte 

SparAth  Watts^  by  Jmnai  CaOtim.  ImAinm.  Cha|ipdt*(]M,. 
Adelinm^  a  DiHertiiatmio  fir  Urn  Piano  Forte,  by  F.  W>  Ctvmttki 

l^ondon.    Addison  and  Bcale. 
A»  JidfioM  Serenade,  teitk  Variations  for  tlie  Piano  FtMm,  bKG. 

Kiallmark.    IrfMdoB.    C1m{i|><iU  ^wl  Co. 
The  Belli  qf  Si.  Peitrtbargi^  tt^imonHttSUiimAirimtil¥Mtia- 

tioni  for  the  Piama  .JWf^  ^  G.  SiMiatark.    l^wAw,  i 

ChattpcllMdCos.  : 

M  leJipi  tfiUi  VAHaUaea  far  Urn  J*f«Kr  ibiU,  bg  &  JSMUt' 
Morif.  ImOm.  Gltap)Ndlta«C*. 

La  Jeamutle,  Introdmstion  end  fsaownU  Air,  wM-.VmrialbiaJbr 
the  Piano  Forte,  eompoOd  mi  ammged  i^T.  SMUigt. 

Tbe  rtini»«MvMitialu  are  Klboted  ftwm  dwnr  ot  tfae  ■mm*- 
doMfiption  imrljtafr  Mbt«  ys,  fbr  wsgnd  it  ietptaaiUa  tvMrijM- 
all  the  publications  that  daily  iaaue  rrom  the  press,  and  indeed  we 
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iiBve  BO  oilen  remarked  upon  the  siylea  of  the  different  compoeen, 
Ibat  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  furnish  even  a  catalogpue  raiaonii^, 
»o  little  novelty  or  food  for  remark  do  such  works  afford,  it , 
is  perhaps  hardly  to  he  expected  that  pieces  which  are  produced 
almost  entirely  for  the  use  of  learners  should  be  in  a  style  above 
their  powers  and  understanding;  still  the  task  foils  not  the  less 
heavily  upon  the  reviewer,  and  the  lesson  which  a  boarding-school . 
Miss  pronounces  to  he  "  sweetly  pretty,"  (more  especially  when 
it  ia  dedicated  to  herMlQ  appesn  to  in  little  more  than  insipid. 
But  we  muittry  to  forget  Out  w«  bxro  ^hcjai  through  thousands 

iiraiM  h  iiiiil  liiMiimi  ilm  BNiliiigii  iifll  Injn 

when  to  DOoquer  *'  2^  Battle  ^  Pngtu"  was  the  aumiiut  of 
oarunbitum,  and  the  test  of  oar  young  ctmpuiloBB*  abilities. 

The  fiiat  i»ece  upon  our  list  ia  unaiaiimii^andHniple,  and  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  player. 

The  second  is  a  little  higher  in  the  scale  of  difficulty,  and  com- 
bines practice  with  amusement. 

The  third  is  also  progressive,  but  the  air  is  only  faintly  to  be 
traced  in  the  variations  ;  still  it  m  agreeable. 

Mr.  Moralt'a  rondo  is  very  inferior,  the  introduction  leads  us  to 
expect  better  things,  hut  the  allegretto  movement  is  any  thing 
but  Mttanle,  The-  adlilaiy  dtvertiiiiento  is  sniauitAd,  aid  alto- 
gether better;  we  donbl  whet^  tke  change  of  rbyOm  in -Voi- ■ 
trii*  gavot  be  an  improvemait. 

Hr.  Calkin'a  eompoaitioBq  are  very  roeritorto«i  the  diverti-. 
raento  b»  nnch  ease  and  evea  elegwice  sbent  it. 

Mr.  &oiic)i'a  Adelina  is  in  good  taste,  and  calculated  to  giro- 
HBOotbiuaH  to  the  style  and  touch  of  the  player. 

Mr.  Siallmaik's  three  pieces  have  much  to  recommend  them. 
He  has  given  all  the  variety  and  interest  that  the  limits  to  wfaieb 
be  has  confined  his  imagination  would  permit,  and  has  prcaerved 
the  melody  of  hia  subject  tbrough  every  clmnfe»  while  ke  has 
avoided  monotony. 

The  Italian  serenade  b  very  elegant. 

Mr.  Rawlings  has  been  particuinrly  successful ;  jet  his  compo- 
sition contains  nothing  eminently  new  or  ortg^inal :  it  is  simply 
the  production  of  a  cultivated  fancy.  If  the  performer  posses 
delinej  of  perception  andbxeenlionj  it  must  however  be  eSective 
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Tkamit,  teitk  an  ItOroAietion  md  Fariafiaiufor  the  Piano  Forte, 
bg  S.  H.  A.  Marth.  .Loadon  (for  the  Author)  Ghappell  &  Co. 
The  JoBQunU  Iriih  Air,  Sanounah  DeelUh,  with  Varialiont  for 

tht  Piano  Forte,  b>/  Mrs.  White.  For  the  Author,  Meyhew 
and  Co. 

Air  du  Petit  Malelot  varii  poor  k  Piano  Forte  avec  Rondo fifh, 

by  J.  Ancol.    Op.  180.    London,  Majrhew  and  Co. 
1m  Speranza,  an  Introduction  and  Rondo  Jot  the  Piano  Forln, 

by  J.  L.  Abel,    London.    Bomey  and  Co. 
Facourite  Air  in  the  Opera  of  Sem^amit,  ^tk  VarisUoiU  pr  tka 

Piano  Forte,  by  L^detdorf.   Loidos.  Cbappell  and  Co. 
Improm^ut,  or  Brilliant  Variationt  om  a  fnettrUe  Cotillon,  by 

GaUaAergjjbr  the  Piano  fbiie,  by  darter  Qurnff.  London. 

Booeey  and  Co. 

Mr.  Manh  ia  an  inhabitant  of  SidntonUi,  and  apnpil  of  Mr. 
Bochea,  to  whom  this  work  ia  dedicated,  and  we  preanme  K  to  be 
ons  of  his  first  attempts  at  composition.  If  so,  it  ia  higbly  credita- 
ble to  Him.  The  theme  is  smooth  and  elegant,  the  melody  and 
character  of  which  is  preserved  through  seven  variations.  Vntfa- 
out  incurring;  the  imputation  of  imitating  his  master,  Mr.  Marsh 
has  given  his  style  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr.  Bochsa  in  many 
points,  in  the  introduction  particularly,  where  he  has  taken  the 
lirfit  bar  of  his  theme  a  subject,  and  also  in  the  roarks  of  expres- 
sion. The  prevailing  character  of  the  piece  is  smootbnesa  and  de> 
licBcy,  with  occasional  passages  of  force,  bnt  the  former  qnalities 
are  most  generally  apparent. 

The  second  piece  is  by  Mr.  White,  of  Leed*.  We  are  sorry  we 
can  oidy  sprak  of  it  as  a  common  place  productian.  Brilliant  exe- 
cution may  Howerer  giveitefiect. 

The  third  piece  also  denands  a  powerful  finger,  u  it^Mly 
consists  of  passages  of  force  andrapdhy.  Players  who  pamn 
this  qualification  will  findinitampleMopefor  tbediiplayoftlieir 
particular  talent,  as  it  calls  for^  mechanical  AzcelleBCe  rather 
than  the  powers  of  the  miod. 

La  Speranxa  is  a  prodnotieB  of  aliigberehuwter;  both  the 
natnial  and  acquired  (hcnltie*  are  here  recLnisite.  There  it  ntore 
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of  intellect  in  its  compoaition,  a  deeper  feeling  oftlie  capabilities 
of  the  art.  M'ua  Bisset,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  is  the  celebrated 
ira||ll«fth.JaluCrMt«r,aiid  Hr.  Abal  Jmi  paid  a  vaty  flsUc*.^ 
ing  koMgB  to  tlH  tslwH.  or  ^  la^  H  a  {if>M  fiirtc  fkjikn 

.TlwtoralwI-iiBipcdpiMealq'  LeUcsdOTfudCm^  ■»•>!• 
4n%llie  pmductioin  of  fiaj/nn  wf  vaat  e»cutian,  mmi  intended 
■s  vehicles  for  the  display  of  their  particular  acquiremoBle  ;  liiey 
Kn  tb  aw  fart-'  wJiraly  dependant  ok  tkepedWrnar)  Hm  (oHbiMu 
tim»  nre  ntidM  wry  or^mai  Mur  wry  agreeable,  batmeJuoIaEe 
a»9  trOlbo  IbHWlwUMM^  hMiefieinl. 


Sacred  SoMgt,  by  Thomiu  Moore,  Esff.  and  Sir  John  Steaemon, 
Mm.  Doe.  LoadoB.  Ec«r«r.  SwoffrfJfwiw*«r.  . 

.  FireyMU  or  ^rwdwuMlwepBawd  away  since  the  SrHtNoKr 
bcr  irf  |liu.w«^  fall  iindar  oar  reiiew — ttariag  whtcb  pciM 
I|oiraferth8WorM«wcas» many  audio  gnat  oUifstioH  hi  Afib 
Hoore,  in  bia  muaical,  poetical,  and  political  productianB,  tliat 
no  complaint  «aq  Us  afanut  him  far  the  pntcaoted  data  at  wbkb 
this  »eeontl  ot  the  nwaa  family  appoaDs.  Oa  tha  a<mtrary,  the  kpM 
of  tiina  would  pnolnbty  Imve  mellMied  Uw  mind  of  tha  poet  for 
the  soleniaity  of  his  undertaking.  In  ow  actiola  on  tha  fint  num- 
ber we  were  constrained  to  show  how  the  reading'  and  habits  of 
this  elegant  scholar  had  led  him  away  from  tta  modattf  thinking 
■acred  subjaeto  reipdM.  For  i^  an  lun  (wen  aiMtlat^  and 
devotion  proceed  from  tki*aasnBtavHltoap«mia«D«,  Mid  baooasa 
aiitwereonlyprogresrireBtageaorawBtana,  ysttbaappmtmw 
of  the  creature  under  the  diilerant  ftm»  is<a«  wriikw  aa  Ae  butter- 
&y  and  the  chryialls — as  the  Utununated  glow-worm  to  tte  brown 
and  dirty  grid)  in  ita  dark  ttate.  If  losa  in  yoathbeoomaB  religjon 
in  age,  our  poet  ha*  yetacanely  rauhad  tie  peihat  itatai  but  in 
hb  transit  exhibits  a  mixture  of  both,  Uta  awne  iMMti-  wUeb 
retain  tzaeas  at  their  wuil^exiiKMa  wUht  pud%h)tv  tKo'saw 
b«ii^UiBtliaBthaiBt»tkeiiibilriMttoaftlMngleD>arrir.  The 
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traDaronDation  appean  to  be  a  Uttls  fUrlbar  advanced,  bat  there 
are  still  wanting,  aa  it  aetims  to  aa,  t^oae  attributes  w|ucb  we 
described  in  ofFiuttfe*  <)fthe$Tff  Kqnber  of  tl^e  Sacred  Song/i. 

But  tbovgh  tlie  plan  is  not  new,  'tbough  many  hart  been  the 
attempts  of  a  similar  kind,  Mr.  Moore  leaves  most  of  bis  compe- 
titors at  a  vast  distance,  and  if  we  cannot  be  brought  to  admit  that 
hia  sacred  poetry  is  in  the  purest  and  best  ta^te,  we  must  yet 
allow  that  it  19  better  than  that  of  any  other  writer  Who  has  yet 
turned  Iilh  tulenla  to  the  same  object — which  WjB  take  to  be,  tO^ve 
to  "Ihcserious"  the  ijolace  of  music,  and  contbioe  at  the  same 
tiiiip  piotLs  wit!i  poetical  thoughts. 

To  the  critical  eye  this  volume  present?  much  that  is  curions. 
The  author's  design  appeuea  gpnet^Uly  M>  be  to  paiaphrase  pas- 
sages ofScripture.  Hence  howavisrarijws  a  conparisoa  which  is 
all  but  iatal  to  the  new  vernon,  for  what  modem  T.eraification  will 
bear  the  test  ofraniparison  with  Qis  siia^dfi  oMyeaty  of  the  ncred 
text!  Nor  is  Mr.  Moore,  although  far  more  successful  (as  we  have 
admitted)  than  the  million,  so  ailcce-isful  aa  some.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  Lni/  nftke  Lasl  Minstrel,  has  "  a  hi/jnn  for  Ihc  dead," 
which  is  made  eitaclly  upon  the  same  ideas  a.s  the  third  song  in 
thisi  collection.  Mr.  Moore'ti  will  not  stand  a  moment  H!,r'ainst  il, 
and  nothing  could  account  for  the  deficiency  but  the  rocollection 
that  the  words  are  written  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  music. 
This  howeyer  is  scarcely  an  excuse  for  the  redundancy  of  the  ver- 
biage which  Mr.  Moore's  good  taste  would  never  hare  admitted 
for  any  other  reason,  when  the  nature  of  the  Sttl^ect  is  flilly 
weighed.   We  subjoin  the  two  poems. 

Mr.  Moore' t  Sacred  Song. 
Lonl,  wbo^halU>earthatdiiy,,'io  dread, so  ipleiulid, 

Wlieq  we  ihd\  see  Uiy  aiigel,  i\pi'rifig  o'er 
This  sinful  wpii^,  with  iaailf  heaien  eiteiiiled, 

And  hear-him  nrW'by'Ttiee  thai  ittiiia'i  no  more. 

Who,  mlgbty  God,  oh,  who  thaU  bear  Oat  day  I 
When  throL^  ttic  ^rarid  iky  anOil  call  hath  laandnU-— 

"  Wake,  lit  ye^ead,  tojuilgiaent  iralu,  fc  diad!'' 
And  from  the.cloudt,  by  seraph  eyea  (urrouuded, 

The  Saviour  shall  put  forth  his  radiant  head ; 
While  earth  and  heav'n  before  hlni  pass  away —  ' 
Who,  nrij[hly  God,  oh,  who  sliall  bear  that  day! 

f  Vol.  1,-  p.  383. 
VOL.  VI.  KO.  XXll.  H  m 
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When  with  ■  glante  th'  Eternal  Judge  shall  seipr 
Earth's  eiil  qiirits  from  the  pure  and  bright, 

And  uv  to  'fAoM,  "  Depart  from  ms  lor  erer," 
■FoAae,  <*Come,d«Gll with nieia endleu ll^t I" 

Wben  tach  mi  all  in  dletrce  take  their  my— 

Who,  ml^  God,  ali,«ho  tboll  beu  that  day  ? 


Sr  IFoJIKj-  &off'i  /y^nin  >r  Ihc  Dead. 
That  diy  of  wrath,  that  clrFadful  day, 
When  tuaien  and  earth  shall  pau  anay, 
What  power  ahaU  be  the  rinner'i  ita;  <. 
How  ^1  he  meet  that  dreadrul  day — 
When,  ahriielliDg  like  a  parched  icroll, 
ThefluDiagheKTeiu  together  roll ; 
When  louder  ret,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swdli  tin  lugh  tramp  that  wikei  the  dead  I 
Oh  I  OD  tha  day,  that  wrttbfal  day, 
Wbea  num  to  judgment  wakes  Troni  day, 
Be  Thou  the  trembling  ilnner's  slay, 
Though  btareii  and  earth  shall  pass  away ! 

In  some  otfaer  instances  Mr.  JiIoDre  very  narrowly  escapes,  if 
itideed  he  can  be  admitted  to  have  escaped  the  danger  of  malting 
the  sublime,  ridiculoug—ex.  gra. 

Befdre  yon  Sun  arose. 

Stars  clustcr'd  through  the  sky — 
Bat  oh,  how  dim,  bow  pale  were  Iliose, 

To  hii  one  Ijurulng  eye  I 

Shakespeare,  cum  mullia  aliU,  indeed  liM  em[doy«d  tbenme 
iDiB^,  but  without  the  unfortunate  preeision  affixed  by  the  "one" 
word  which  destroys  it. 

"  Now  ere  the  lun  adfance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  la  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry." 

Surely  in  the  hymn  we  are  about  to  cite,  poverty  both  of 
thought  and  language  ia  but  too  perceptible — it  is  to  us  absolutely 
mawkish,  and  aavours  strongly  of  the  cant  which  is  so  diagiuti^l 
to  good  taste  as  well  aa  to  sincere  religious  feeling. 

Come,  ye  dlECOnsolate,  where'er  you  languish, 
Come,  at  the  Shrine  of  GOD,  fertently  kneel ; 

Here  bring  your  woonded  hearts,  bere  tell  your  angnilh — 
Earth  has  do  sorrow  that  Heaten  cannot  heal. 

Joy  of  the  deflate.  Light  of  the  slnjtng, 

Hope,  when  all  others  die,  &dden  and  pwm, 
Here  speak*  the  Comforter,  in  GOD'S  name  tayiog,— • 

II  Entk  kai  no  aomnr,  that  HeaiCB  cuinot  cure." 


KOOBB'k  8 ached  lONGSI, 


Go,  ask  llie  ioGdel,  what  lioon  lis  brin^  a;, 

WtM  charm  for  achiDgheanihe  cui  rcieal, 
Sweet  a»  that  beatenljr  (mmiiae  IlofW  alogi  us — 

u  Eartk  hai  BO  fOTMW,  Oat  GOD  cannot  heal." 

As  we  have  Bccused  our  ikutlior  of  not  having  completed  bia 
tnuiBmignttion,  it  is  ineumbent  upon  m  to  shew  him  in  hia  middle 
state,  and  ve  think  we  m&y  »fely  appeal  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  reader  by  the  following  citation : 

Oh!  tcacfa  me  toloni  Tbeo,  tofecl  wbatThouart, 

Till,  fill'il  wilh  the  oae  mrcd  image,  my  heart 

Shall  all  vlhei  passions  dbonn— 
Like  Hinie  pure  temple,  that  shines  apart, 

Resen'dfor  Thy  wonhlp  aJoud  , 

In  joy  aod  fai  miti«w,  tkro^pcabeaodtltni'IiluD^ 
Oh  atiii  let  me,  liting  Md  dnng  Ibe  Mme, 

In  Thy  Mrrice  bloom  and  m^J— 
Like  MDie  lone  allar,  wkou  Totire  flaipe 

Id  bollaeu  waitelh  awa^! 

Tho'  bom  in  this  desert,  and  doomed  by  my  birth 
To  pain  and  affliction,  to  darkness  and  dearUi, 

Ou  Thee  let  my  spirit  rely — 
JAku  lome  rude  dial,  that  fii'd  on  earth. 
Still  looks  for  its  light  from  the  sky ! 

And  as  a  still  stronger  proof  of  mannerbio,  we  quote  another, 
and  that  certainly  not  the  least  e^llent  of  these  little  poems- 
How  UghUynMnmli  the  mtne'driDf, 

Whose  Iheme  is  In  the  sklea — 
,  Like  morning  larks,  that  stfeeter  siog, 
The  nearer  heat'u  Ibey  rise! 

Tho'  Ijoio  hia  wreathed  lyre  may  tune, 
Vctahl  the  flow' rs  he  round  it  wreathes 

Were  plnck'd  beneath  pale  Passion's  mooo, 
Whose  madness  from  their  odour  brealbM. 

How  purer  far  the  sacred  lote. 

Round  which  DerotioD  tics 
Sweet  flow'rs,  that  torn  to  hear'nly  frdt. 

And  p^m,  that  never  dies. 

Though  War^  higb-Munding  harp  may  ba 

Moit  welcome  le  the  liero'i  ears, 
Abu,  |d(  cbgrdi  of  rictoiy 

Are  batb'd,  all  tfer)  with  lean. 
Bow  far  iDora  sweet  their  nnmben  nui| 

Who  hymn,  like  sainli  abor^ 
NoiTfctnr  but  tb'  Eternal  One, 

No  ttopbiea  bnt  of  Lore. 


fiSS  HooBB'a  aaCKBD  tonati 

But  lo  prove  thai  wc  do  Dot  delirht  in  ddfetts,  *e  sbnll 
make  two  more  quotHiionst  which  exhibit  the  parMt  tpeciueiu 
in  the  book. 

'  Uke  dwratng,  vlwa  her  «a\j  brMrt 

Breaks  up  the  mrbce  oT  the  hh, 
Thftt,  th  tNeir  furroW!,  ddrk  *ltH  itfght, 
Uef  hmi  mar  Mw  ths  Kedi  of  light— 
Ibf  Grtca  on  ««nd  lU  breathings  o'er 
The  iplrit,  dark  and  lost  belan, 
And,  lieih'iiing  all  i(>  depth),  prepare 
gat  Truth  (Urfaie  to  eater  there  I 
TSa  Darid  toach'd  hU  tamB 
In  rilence  lay  Ih'  hnhreatfiing  Irlra — 
Bat  when  lie  iVnfA  Iti  tboNtt  ilong, 
Et^         itiM^'d  ti>  Mt  (hit  Uag. 
'  Sit  rieepi  the  toaliW-nHwicb  LORD, 
Shalt  M|ti  tn  tootli  lU  UfetMi  cbMd— 
Till,  mk'd  b)>  thBt,  Itl  breMh  thtU  riM 
In  onuic  wortbjr  of  ibe  ftlM. 

The  last  bsungleitaiua,  and  one  which  tt  not  to  be  equalled 
from  the  be^Qiqg  lo  the  end  of  the  Tolnme, 

Gmrd  m,  oh  Than,  vho  neier  iteepest, 

Tboa  vho,  In  alienee  Ihroii'd  aboie, 
Thronghout  all  lime,  unwearied,  lurcpest 

Thr  nteh  d  Glorj',  Pcm'r,  and  lAre. 
Grant  tli^  beneath  thine  eye,  securely, 

Our  souls,  awhile  tram  life  withdrawn, 
May,  in  thdr  darkness,  itiHy,  purely, 

L\Le  "  seiluJ  fountlin!,"  rert  till  dawn. 

The  value  W(>  altaeli  tu  ihK  prtidticllan  will  be  estimated,  ire 
trUNl,  by  the  attention  wc  think  it  ncccsaary  to  bestow  upon  it. 
The  heart  is  never  in  so  prepared  or  bo  fit  a  state  to  be  acted  upon 
and  to  be  directed  in  its  moral  propensities  and  diilies,  as  when 
the  thoughts  are  en^ged  in  rcligioaa  exercises,  or  any  Ihinf^  that 
so  nearly  resembles  them  as  the  employment  of  Hiich  coniposilions 
as  these.  A  cheerful  reliance  on  the  Crcatiir—adiiiirHtloii  ofliii 
works — the  perfect  apprehension  of  hia  bcncvoli^ncc  in  the  whole 
order  of  the  universe — resigtialion  to  his  dispcn^atioiis  in  Iho 
conviction  of  their  wisdom — and  above  all,  tliimk«gii  ing — Ihesd 
are  the  feelings  and  recollections  which  ought,  i\a  ive  istocm  Iho 
matter,  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  during  such  exercises.  For 
tbii  reason  we  object  j^afin't  tlie  meUhchoIy  Und  Blmoat  bopeleu 
impretHiom  anch  iinagM  And  audi  leirtiaienb  as  are  incalntad  id 
the  two  6r4  flUiMw  of  "  jTAm**  &  MvA  dnerf."  We  deny  tbe 
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het  (h«(  in  "  Lifii  theerkti  lifi,  the  fiajoj/t  that  towu  are  Uat," 
—Life  b  tiaquettiohably  liable  to  psinM  aliernatioM,  but  m 
dm;  npimlj  thU  fflau  is  a  etettar*  of  nota  Mtram  tbao  joyt. 
There  i>  mate  cuiMbM  tHith  in  nich  a  reprtMnttUon  of  our  Mae, 
dad  tlM  woratpart nfif  woUldbe,  iritcoald  beadialuod  Utbt 
truB,ihBt  it  would  «oiitert  theOiverof  ail  goodinta  amalsnriMt 
beft^,  whicll  ii  as  contrary  to  reason  aa  to  cKperiOMe,  ud  tbara- 
fore  sapporition  that  leads  to  it  ought  Klirayi  tu  be  emitrO' 
nrted  upon  this  rery  gnmod.*  But  though  we  cannot  allow  that 
we  81%  ttindering  from  oxr  province,  ilnea  we  have  a  moral  as 
well  u  a  musical  purpMe  ajtd  antkority,  We  must  turn  to  (hat 
which  ia  our  moat  irfmbiu  depKrtment.  Of  tlie  compositions  then, 
both  selected  abd  ori^nal,  we  think  very  higbl;  Indeed.  The 
selector,  coAiposer,  and  arranger,  have  judiciouslj  comprehended 
the  ctUployment  of  a  single  voice,  and  of  more  than  one.  The 
airs  are  nloat  of  tfaem  very  superior,  and  thej  are  arranged  in  a 


*  The  reaioning  in  (he  following  pasuge  from  the  "  Correipondaace  ad- 
ih'es>6e  ou  llur  rln  Si\c  Golha,  par  Ic  Baron  it  Griinni,"  hat  ■  great  por- 
ttmoTgood  si^n^  in  it.  "  11  y  Bloiig-tMapsqMcj'a!  earis  iT^crireiine  apdogie 
del  {uniani,  et  [I'l'ti^ndn^  ce  tjue  I'snleifl'  des  Patifet  pUtsNpftquu  a  dit  ca 
Imir  tvreai  au  cocniiK^iicemt^nt  lie  ton  litre.  M.  de  Buflbn  lei  traile  extrCnte- 
iiwnt  mal ;  dies  ont  plu«  que  jamui  besoia  d'apologisle :  malbcnreuscinent, 
lenr  onncml  ■  taiMti  dnu  (oat  le  nul  qall  Ri  M,  Bin  «nisent  le  ntalltenr 
de  I'hDnme.  <  Da  nalentei  pUimu;  dit41,  wM  des  btentHo,  mrA  dea 
accis  de  rolic.  la  Iblie  est  le  geraM  da  malbenr,  et  c'at  la  lageiit  qui  le 
d^loppe :  plnpirt  de  tKOt  quI  se  dbent  mallicursiii  soat  des  humnies 
pasiolui^,  c'ejt-i-iKic  des  fan  luixquels  t[  twte  qnelqnea  inlemillei  de  mbon 
pendant  lesquoli  ill  conawssont  teur  folic,  et  leiilcaC  par  comditaeiit  leor 
■nalheur,  et  coinine  i\y  a,  clans  les  cunditinns  flevei^  plus  de  faiu  deiiri,  pins 
de  iilnei  |>rctL'nt1nn;,  ]i)u<i  tie  paislons  U^rdonn^n,  plus  d'abus  de  Soa  Ime, 
que  dam  les  elaOi  infericBrs,  lea  gnndi  loiit  lan  donlE  de  (ouln  hunuui  tM 
mnini  licureni.'  Voili  la  moiiidre  -partis  du  mal  que  M.  de  BuObn  dit  dcf 
pusions,  et  i1  n'a  qae  trap  ration  dans  (out  ceqall  eu  dB,  nidlUi  oaldii* 
qu'il  y  a  (nut  auUnt  de  bien  i  en  dire.  La  patslon  nalbemeue  op  la  pinba 
dans  une  t^  mal  faite,  pn>dait  tons  Ici  inaox  qae  Dotre  aatear  ttale  i  SM 
yeui :  la  pasnion  lieoreuse  ou  la  paisioa  dau  uae  ttts  blen  radooDfa  fait  le 
liiinheur  de  I'tiumme  ;  rile  lui  danne  dug£nleoa  da  nMlOI  elle  le  diteh^pe  { 
ciU;  [<:  miii  capable  dc  toulcs  tea  lerftw,  da  traTUi  Isi  plot  loap,  le>  pins 
dilTicili^s.  Sans  die  notrc  rie  serut  on  loipmdt.  Tost  ce  qall  7  ajamdl  er 
de  plus  grand,  de  plus  admirable,  de  plaiiubtlniedtnsia  mntdB,  C'est  t'OORagB 
de9  pasdons.  D'ailleuri,  qnand  11  lenlt  vral  qoelea  puiioai  ae  peaTent  qoe 
cauier  notn  malheur,  cette  iMIi  Mnit  plat  fanuto  enooce  poor  Dmu,  que 
lespanlsni  winiCT;  Dbodralt  ooui  pmnerqaileitpiiMiUede  noa>  diblie 
deapAMioM;  B  faodratt ncm  coandBcre da  iwiai,  qoeles^aestil'abri  de 
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nBoner  to  Biake  tbeni  vary  valuable  diber  for  public  or  dooMsUe 
itseAdnESB,  for  they  ore  done  with  Bimplicity  and  elect.  The 
compau  is  conmonly  within  the  reach  of  most  voices,  male  or 
female,  while  there  are  portions  eBpecially  contrived  to  introduce 
the  diSerent  species.  There  are  thirteen  pieces  from  celebrated 
masters,  which  are  all  set  singly  and  in  parts.  The  expression  is 
varions,  and  though  all  are  of  a  due  solemnity,  yet  some  are  of 
force  and  lightness,  without  deviatiag  into  the  licence  of  unbe- 
coming levity.  "  Behold  the  lun,"  air  from  Lord  Mornin^on,  is 
admirable  for  its  simplicity — "  Lord,  who  shall  bear  thai  day,"  is 
\  very  imposing.  "  Weep,  Children  of  Israel"  does  Sir  John  Ste- 
vensoa  very  high  credit,  for  it  approaches  very  near  to  a  sublime 
expression,  as  does  also  "  There  is  a  bleak  desert."  "  Come  ye 
disconsolate,"  a  German  air,  i«  very  soothing  and  sweet.  We  are 
not  so  well  pleased  nith  the  transformation  of  "  Since  jirst  I  sate 
your  face"  into  "  Since  Jirst  thy  icord  awak'd  my  heoTl."  It  pre- 
sents too  much  of  the  old  associations.  "  Hark  1  'tit  the  breeue," 
j»  BUMt  appropiiBtoly  writtea  to  the  welUknowii  air, "  SouiuauU 
Dreatrt,"  an  air  so  exquiailety  expreraive  that  we  have  often 
wondered  it  had  not  found  a  place  in  Mr.  Moore's  "  National 
Airs."  Thiaisoaeofth.!  veiy  liiipiiif^t  adaptations,  and  includes 
the  elevated  stanza  we  h;\\c  quoLtid  above."  "  Where  is  your 
dwelling"  is  amongst  the  finest  of  the  selection,  which  doaea 
worthily  with  Sir  JohnStevcuaon's  "  OoJitrtktotli«JKoimt,"vers 
happily  conceived,  and  with  Mr.  Novdlo's  Spirited  and  martial 
air,  "  JFar  against  Babylon."  Whatever  then  are  the  thutta 
which  may  be  imputed  to  this  volume,  its  general  character  is  far 
above  the  ephemeral  compounds  which  have  been  exhibited  to 
the  public  by  those  who  arc  not  ashamed  to  take  their  design  from 
Mr.  Moore,  and  (o  walk  in  the  paths  which  be  has  made. 


Alt  easy  Duel  for  two  Perjormers  on  the  Piano  Forle,  compoiei 
C.  M.  De  Weber.    Nos.  1  and  2.    London.  Banister. 

Mai/sedcr's  Polonaise,  arranged  as  a  Duet  for  two  Perjormers  on 
the  Piano  Forte,  6y  Thomas  Altmood.    London.  Power. 

OJl  in  the  stilli/  Night,from  Moore's  National  Melodies,  arranged 
with  Variations  fir  too  Perjormers  on  the  Piano  Forte,  .by 
FerdiamdRUs.   Op.V36.  NoA.  London.  Power. 

We  have  fJreqnentty  recommended  duets  as  exercises  for 
leuvers,  aaone  of  the  best  means  of  conlimiing  ababit  of  keeping' 
time.  Tho9e  by  Weber  ari?,  we  imagine,  arranged  from  works  of 
greater  importance  ;  they  unite  the  attractions  of  melody  with 
el^aoce  of  style ;  indeed  we  have  seldom  seen  a  lesson  for  begia- 
nets  written  with  so  much  atleotion  to  this  point,  for  althongh 
simplicity  is  one  of  &e  fint  principles  of  art,  it  but  too  often 
degenerated  into  meanness  and  poverty  of  imagination. 

The  arrangement  of  Majaeder'a  Polonoise  is  injudicious,  inas- 
much as  tlie  passages  of  a  violin  concerto  are  quite  unfit  to  be 
transferred  to  the  piano  forte.  The  nature  of  the  two  instruments 
ia  diSerent,  and  so  onght  compositions  for  them  to  be.  Surely  the 
tmte  for  arrangements  is  carried  too  far.  All  distinction  between 
styles  is  lost  and  confounded  in  the  adaptation  of  every  spedee 
of  composition  as  piano  forte  lessons. 

Parts  of  Mr.  Bies'a  duet  are  very  agreeable,  and  parts  a  little 
oventroined.  For  instance,-  the  third  variation  is  quaint  and 
rather  affected.  We  are  aware  that  the  manner  n  peculiar,  and 
demands  a  correaptMidioK  style  of  execution ;  attention  to  the  last 
point  will  make  it  tell,  and  ne  might  like  it  better  if  we  could 
fbi^^  that  the  name  of  Ries  teaches  oa  to  expect  belter  tbiogs. 


«TO 


Domitie  Labia  mea  aperiet,  hUt  piahn  pmd  sKrti  Braeura,  Gloria 
Pairi,  lis  sung  bj/  Madame  CaltUaitt  at  the  York  and  Birming- 
ham Matieat  Feitkali — eaapoteiesproslj/  for  Ike  oecaiittWy 
I'loamckeUiM,  Dublu.  WiUia- 

Madune  Catiduii,  almoat  ever  since  her  first  appcnraiics,  1ms 
relied  uponcomposttioDS  vritten  espreasly  to  St  ber  povera;  and 
she  is  even  more  fortunate  iii  attaching  Mr.  P.  CinncfaettiDi  to  her 
n»mo  thm  »k*  nos  in  her  prevLiHis  acquaintince  nith  Sig.  Portu- 
gallo.  Mr.  C.  bas  bad  much  oppoKunity  of  obaerving  tie  powers 
adheuagei,  aid  he  faos  the  (act  to  give  tkem  their  proper  direc- 
tion and  eufdoynent  with  tartx  and  ability.  This  aoag  k  highly 
creditable  te  bii  -taste  t  it  opens  with  a  cantabile  movement  of 
mtA  IwanI;,  w>d  oouiludce  wilk  a  bmvura,  nejsdwioiu  ob- 
sepnrwttlMtfidlto  nmAlum  littta  af»MutioDit  cesteini, 
and  how  TefyMajr  tbapsMagaa  are,  at  t be  hcos  tiaie  tbat  dicyara 
mdodiotn,  Aewr,  and  vbctive.  Tha  limilBtiMM  are  obviooB, 
and'H  ia  M  dlgW praise  to  tbc  cmnpoMr  toliav«doM«o  mndi 
witliaitch  oBMriali. 


Dr.  Boyo^t  aiUhan,  ■"  LordlhoM  fail  *««•  *«r  refiigt,"  ire,  m- 
maUy  ptrfirmed  «f  St.  PflNf*  CaUttdrai,  at  4fie  fitHm^  of  the 
ions  of  the  Clergg,  m'M  an  aceompamnumt  fir  Ifo  Orga*  or 
Plana  Forlf,  arranged  JirMilieJkBteortbj/  E^md  Bolmet, 
Organiit  nflhe  JVes  Chunk,  Pofiar.  Liwdon,  (fi»r4heBdiUNr) 
by  Preston. 

The  memoTj  of  Dr.  Boyce  ii  .deieEredljr  desr  to  the  lorere  of 
church  magic.  His  splendid  edition  of  the  eervices  and  anthemi 
uftheoldma-stcrs  would,  of  itself,  have  gained  him  an  honourable 
name,  even  lind  lie  bern  known  only  as  a  learned  and  zealous 
collector ;  but  ho  has  other  powerful  clainia  upon  our  respect  and 
gratitude.    Ilia  original  compositions  combine  the  highest  attri- 


balevaf  tlK  nt.'  Hahidy  andharmoDj^  !a  tlift  roost)  neflneih  aildi- 
scientiBc  famu,  pervade  every  page  of  his  nritingB,  aod'  are  ew  ■ 
ldi»ra<VwiAadmini>lbtaate  aadBtEilt  in  giving  effect  to  some  oftbe 
iBMtB^liM*  and  aSeotiBg  truths  of  chriBliBnity.  The  e^ibstionr 
ofnmbfiwpcnmMofiatsUect^nd  imagfination,  places  Dr.  Bwrm 
in  tberliBlr  of  ^ns#cmi|K«ei«,  mAUo  wUI  aliMjs  accnpy  »  db-- 
tinguished  rank,  even  when  classed  with  Parcell, -Crofl,  and 
Greene. 

'  It  redound':  g;r(>atly  lo  Hit;  credit  of  Dr.  Boyce,  that  some  of  his 
best  composltiuiis  Imve  l>epn  devoted  to  the  purpoees  of  the  sacred 
cause  of  charity.  His  beautiful  anthem,  "  ITere  shall  soft  charity 
repair,"  has  been  every  where  heard,  and  Is  universally  admired. 
The  one  which  we  have  row  befbre'Vt,  "  Lord,  tkou  hiisl  been  oar 
r«jftgw,"  is  higher  in  the  sMle  of  eiceHenoe,  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
neta^HtAlkitewnasildes^rrestt)  be.  Ttisnay  be  attribufea'to 
IteghtBiMttPcc  of  the  Kore  beinf  or^Ai^y  property  'of  the 
iMe  SfeMm  AsMeys,  who  fiirnislied'-the  piuBKc  with  a  meogre,  tB- 
arnmged  copy,  wKirfi  gnre  a  very  incomplete  idoa  of  the  gnxii 
eSect  produced  by  its  annual  performance  at  St.  Paul's,  for  (He 
benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy.  Mr.  Holmes  has  supplied  the 
deficieSciies  cOB^aiued  of  in  the  first  edition  in  a  v^y:Bi])eniBQW. 
He.  has  bad  access  to  tbe  fuU  score,  and  "  witlt  h  uiaalflt'tj  hand" 
compresned  tbe  itutrumeutul  aGcunipaniiaeat.s,  aU  tbe  leidisg 
feotwrw  oj'whiclt  appear  t«Jia«e  beea  setaiaed,  and  mudi.Blull 
e«^0l4yisdia««a«eRtratiflg:Uieinf  ,The«t»l)DrBteaad]igfataccQnp 
pBiQUBS  fwwkgm  (moaeilii;^  u  dweklpilig  thq  ftuthar's.aieantng;) 
aw  't>uw*  fw  the  fint  tiiiMt  wriliattii'  in  tlie  organ  part,  whiek 
pstatpt*  »  neb  sMeut  iff  tevntn^)  »nd  "i  wtboot  «'«iftEwiiig>. 
full.*' 

.  J«tluepfnp<wU>M<i»<q»nrOftlaflBkD«vntoniiiiyiofQtiriM»d^(, 
it,  would  be  supecfluius  kboitr  to  give  an  an^ysis  of  its  vartjiuB 
eticellleniies ;  wQ  shall  tberefore  content  ourselves  wilJi  reoom> 
mftn^Dg  Mr.  HnlH>^']ifiipTQHed  edition  to  theeapacial  notice  oE 
the  PvesonlMSFiOf  tCaWifdral  oboifs,  >to wham. t|he advantage  de> 
riMftdifean.iilKiiiRg'.Uiilcifs  pax^t,  Tadu^thaii  its  fdrmer  pdb- 
liaifaeil  .-aWti,  «0I  b«  clMfiwi.  :  Gitrtnlmeal  Mill  at  course  be 
nfttesHMy  m  :e]rary-dliy  occasioiur;  for -we:  l^awa  its^eaUm  . 
pwrfvtvatve  (MLvithslandiiig  the  subliaiify  ■m^-bptmty-  tit^it^' . 
seitKBitemtPvame^ta)  would  be  fittiguing  (oiluaa  fan^M.^ftoidd'- 
TOL.  Tl.  NO.  xxit.  N  n 
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not  possess  a  tolerable  portion  of  mntieal  entliiuiuni,  u  irell 
cultivated  talent. 

Mr.  HolmM  uuiounGei  hiiMalf  m  tho  pupil  of  Mr.  Kovello  (i,y 
who«lfcBnl«,TB«ntfcemiBdedic«ted).   We  ihonld  hwdly  lmv« 
M«M  an  »uran»  of  the  feci,  for  hb  organ  arrangement 
dutinct  and  crediUble  proo&  of  (he  best  ajriem  of  instruction 


Crwoi/rnf,  Pner,  and  PelUgrinrj  celebrated  Solfeggio,,  or  Eker- 
cisesfir  the  Voice,  forming  a  complete  Syj/em  of  Praelicefor 
(Ae  Student  in  Singing,  arranged  jeilk  an  Accompanimenl  for  the 
Piano  Forte,  by  J.  B.  Duruiet,  Member  of  the  Hoj/al  Academy 
of  Muuc,  and  of  the  Theatre  Ro^fal,  Cozent  Garden.  London 
(for  the  Proprietor)  by  Chappell  and  Co.  Clemenli  and  Co 
Preston,  Gouldiny,  D'Almaine,  and  Co.  and  Birchall  and  Co. 

Mr.  DurUBcl,  the  compiler  and  arranger  of  ihia  book,  is  known 
to  the  public  as  a  tenor  singer,  with  a  sweel  voice,  of  good  tasle, 
ana  of  a  modwty  which  ii  ran  enough  in  these  dap  of  universal 
pwtwwon.  We  have  no  bntation  in  pronouncing  that  by  (his 
work  ba  has  manifested  a  &r  better  understanding  and  a  more 
elegant  interpretation  of  the  power  to  be  conferred  by  Uie  prac- 
tice of  solfeggi  than  any  individual  who  has  jot  published.  Por 
the  selections  are  not  only  excellent  ag  vocal  exercises,  but  tiiey 
are  beautiful  compositions,  full  of  various  expression,  and  admi- 
rably calculated  too  ftr  the  taste  as  well  as  the  voice  of  the  stu- 
dent.  Thii  high  praise  bdongafo  no  publication  of  the  sort  we 
ew  remember  to  have  Diet  with,  most  even  of  the  best  solfeggi 
b«ng  dry  examples,  ft^d  with  little  regard  to  (hat  pointwbich 
■eeoB-  to  be,  and  jmrtly  so,  considered  the  most  importaot'in  thia 
wark-^iamely,  the  delight  of  the  pupil  in  practice,  and'the  gradual 
Uran^  constant  attention  to  the  introduction  of  passage*  which 
have  a  meaning  clearly  to  be  understood.  Another  advantage  b'  ■ 
that  they  compreheDd  as  much  of  modern  graceftilness,  as  of  the 
•obw  dignity  ofa  Banner  more  removed  Erom  the  present  timet. 


dcruibt'c  iolpbogi. 
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The  author  in  bis  prelnce  meett  an  abjection  which  wauld 
otherwise  lie  againat  his  work,  by  stating  that  it  "  most  not  be 
ngsrded  u  k  new  and  regular  method  of  singing,  but  merely  m  a- 
Hriee  of  ezercisea  fbr  the  improrement  of  those  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  principles  [rudiments]  of  the  art."  It  is  in- 
deed calculated  for  pupih  in  a  slate  of  such  advancement  a.i  to 
ban  fixed  their  tone  and  intonation  by  long  practice  of  the  scale, 
aai  to  have  overcome  the  first  diSicultics  of  motion  in  passages  of 
combined  notation.  The  book  is  admirable,  but  not  for  begin- 
Ben,  and  Mr.  Dunuet  ha>  acted  very  honestly  in  making  this  de- 
claration. 

The  great  foundation  upon  which  a  tinger  can  safely  build  is 
laid  by  Tocolinog.  For  it  not  only  forms  and  confirms  the 
voice— it  not  only  acquaints  the  singer  beforehand  as  it  were  with 
every  combination  he  is  lilcely  to  meet  with — it  not  only  enables 
him  to  preserve  an  uniformity  of  voicing — but  itfitb  his  bead  with 
passages  of  every  sort  and  thence  stores  his  imagination.  The 
true  way  to  make  a  true  artist  is  lo  enable  a  pupil  byi^uch  prac- 
tice to  take  every  possible  combination  of  notes  in  any  desired 
manoai^— to  cast  tiie  Odiphan)  upon  this  or  upon  that  note,  (o  give . 
tha.  division  a  pathetic,  ahold,  or  a  tender  tone  and  aceantuation. 
To  be  able  to  do  this  is  to  be  a  tme  artist ;  and  the  reason  why  no 
few  accomplish  the  object,  is,  because  there  are  few,  very  few  in- 
deed, who  have  mind  and  perseverance  enough  to  encounter  the 
task  To  apply  all  this  to  the  work  before  us — Mr.  D.  has  made  a 
selection  which  comprehends  almost  every  species  of  passage — he 
has  affixed  marks  for  the  places  wfaare  &e  breath  ,inay  be  moat 
judiciously  drawn — he  has  filled  his  score  with  signs  of  cxpreii- 
■ion,  and  he  has  dius  enabled  the  industrious  scholar  to  accom- 
plbh  every  part  of  his  task. 

The  book  consists  of  thirty-four  exercises,  upon  146  n  cll  printed 
pages,  with  a  piano  forte  accompaniment.  This  is  so  arranged  as 
never  to  confuse  the  singer  or  distract  his  i?ar  and  attention,  being 
in  the  generaJ  merely  supporting  chords — but  (here  an;  occa'-icjji- 
allypassages  to  accustom  him  to  modulatinn  very  judiciously  in- 
troduced. The  lessons  are  in  all  styles — the  melody  is  frequently 
very  beautifitl,  and  they  an  such  conpoaitiooi  as  will "  cost  noble  > 
or  tevdsr  hurts  into  the  soUl."  Upon  these  the  student  of  taste' 
trill  worit  inth  pUasue,  with  aatiiftctiMi,  aiid  with  profit.  -To  ; 
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oMicludv,  the  book  U  SBnounQecl'to  be  tinder  like  vapedal  patron- 
ageof^his  Majesty,  whoce  jtt^aientis  luiqUestiMtbk'.  It  is  cledi- 
cwted  tO'the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  we  kave  scldow  weu  a  list 
of  subsoribers  ipcluding  eo  many  peravns  of  mek.  This  is  per- 
hufa  espugfa  Cof  the  fiuhiunable,  but  we  mention  ibese  pariicuJann 
QatMthrMruyJtutre  nitw  tke  wtirk,  but  becav^  we  think  the 
wod(caBUyM<»tLjrliBliigk|MtnMiqgeMr.  Durutiet  has  obioiutid 
UHJBHdi4o£fis-hptlilHtr4lut'liheiwok  isfutbliaiied  t>t  a  very  ottenp 


The  Maid  for  tnhom  I  iMguish^  tHmpowtbj/C.CuHmiia.  London. 

Chappell  and  Co. 
Mow  liapp^  in  iiijf  native  bowers,  covipoied  hi/  i'.  itnaplon.  Lihl- 

don.  ClioppeiinnriCo. 
Ak  1  loAy  ditplay  those  Charms,  fair  Maid,  the  muiic  bjf  W. 

BaoHU^.  iMoiMi.  By  tke  Atilbor. 
Ahl  wkj/  aktttid  Uae,  campowi  by  Sir  J.  SIcmium.  LMdoi. 

Power. 

Gome  motmiMg  aUh  liyr  Mmy  hmr,  tke  mmie  bj/  F.  W.  Crem*. 

LaodMi.  OotriuidSw. 
Oh  I  tome  bt  me,  iom,  t:»mf»ni  tjf  >/•  C  Gi/bm,  JjoniM, 

Chapp«U  and  Co. 
The  Moss  R»se,  coa^Mmf  iry  J.  C.  Clifion.    LMdoii.  Chsppelt 

and  Co. 

/  saw  while  the  earth  al  rest,  c»mp»sed  6y  J,  H.  Hamster.  Pot 
the  Author,  by  Clenwnti  and  Co.  and  the  Harmouc  InslitaiMn. 

We  eball  not  attempt  more  Ibui  ts  anaounce  these  baUad*  as 
compoutions,  all  of  nearly  equal  aieril,  and  k11  iJeMrving  lie 
regard  of  Uioae  who  seek  novelty  in  a  plotting  fbm.  Thay  am 
all  tinctured  wiib  a.  certain  degree  jif  elqi|D«  udMqvwivvftMi, 
p«ti«ikrl]r  U»«9e  bjr  Nr.  Clifton,  Uiu  Ctmu^  Ht.  Bwa^aft 
u4  Mr,  Buiatbr,  Hr.CuwBiBs^  w^  IttMbeaBithe  Mof . 
tkoB  bHt  fttAm  Vtrntk  emmt,  whiok  f^raa  tbe  bnrdan,  spd 
irUdiiiiiAtiBtiiagMd  taito  unahoiild  hi^  a^oAid  frMi  tUi 
j;wil;|eiMn'»  topm  la^ti.  lb  aOftt  napfcti  kii  f  «i|arii)rMiig. 
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Serenade  i  h  MUUtirefor  the  Piano  foHe,  with  a  fW«  Jceom- 
paainient,  (ad  lib.}  arranged  bjf  Joseph  Coggins,  London. 
Addiaon  s&d  Beale. 

RutaioH  Di-Beriimetilo  fir  the  Piano  Forte,  wUk  an  Aeeon^aiti' 

JDioertiiemeiU  EeoMttAtfar  the  Pitat  Ffrkt  wHA  «  4fsa)m- 

cempimime9t  (a^M^}  m  »kich  ith»  fxaurUe  Air  ^  Mg  hv*  >'« 

hm  «  ta»*i»  yet"  i*  arranged  ai  a  Rando,  by  T.  A.  Jtaalingi. 

JjWiM.  Qtm  jud  Sou. 
Ceres,  Introduethn  and  Paflorale  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte,  with 

an  Accompammenl  for  the  Flute  ( ad  lib.)  by  W.  J.  i-ing.  Op. 

14.    London.    Adduon  and  Beale. 
Fantasia  for  ilie  Ftule  and  Piano  Forte,  i»  lehich  ii  introduced  the 

popular  Scottish  Air,  Mary  of  Castle  Cary,  by  TVm.  Card. 

London.  Lavenu. 
IfVre  a  Noddin,  with  Farialiom  for  Flute,  teith  ait  Aeeontpani- 

juent  for  the  PUuto  Forte,  by  Win.  Card.    LondoA.  Lftvflvw- 
Di  tanti  pafpUi,  with  m  Xt^rodueHon.and  Fari^titmifif  lAt  JMi, 

aad  an  ^afui|fi«aja«itf  (9d  libO  M  ^  PitKt  Rtrt^,  /Tm. 

Card.   London.  Netelor  wd  6oh. 
Tlie^fiKmirUe  Air  Am  oMr  de  it  imot  mtk  «t  Xntrgil-elim  awf. 

Fmiationtfar  Ufa  FIfitp  o»d  Pitaa  Ferbt  or  Batp,  tomptmA  J>^ 

J.  QiiUbm.  LoadoD.  Cb^p«U«DdC«. 

Duets  for  tbe  flufe  and  piano  fbrte  are  most  frequently  of  tiro 
binds.  The  one  baa  an  ad  libitum  accompaniment  for  the  flute, 
wbicb  Ib  gcnerallyfoeesy  as  to  be  neariy  {nsigoifieant,  and  in  the 
other  the  piano  forte  becomeB  uiunpDrtaat,|and  the  flute  part  is 
made  loo  difficult  for  any  but  first-rate  players.  The  eomposeTs 
of  the  first  desniption  are  not  unfrequentty  unacquainted  With 
tkp  wyfaUititie  «f  the  fl«t«  as  an  accompanying  iostnuoat,  ud 
arsMolsilt  witkaulril^itilBDecad  in  unison  with  the  piano fvrie. 
TftWt  HblwiBgk  tb«*  i(  %  vast  quantity  of  music  pnhUahad  f«r 
tlwiaiwtwwwitb,  aimhlitthirtudiMraa%)i«BUtaMB«te«r 
pbqMn.  Wart«lliBiMiFiMztNBah«aottM«eollMiioB«tIM 
^BfMetpmn^  wkMi ^peus  tobeJ«dkMM8l]r«HipM»da^r 

iBlliBtlMM  fintiiiiMw  onwliBtAa  laU  parti  arc  won 
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aamnged.  They  might  have  been  more  distinct  from  the  piano 
ferte,&nd  not  more  difficult.  As  lessons  for  the  latter  instrument 
alone  they  are  easy  and  agreeable. 

The  introduction  to  Mr.  Ling's  piece  is  its  best  part,  and  the 
flute  ia  perhaps  rather  less  subservient  to  the  piano  forte ;  but 
sHhou^  there  is  a  good  deal-  of  •ameaeM  in  the  rendu,  ^rited 
performance  vill  do  much  fiw  it. 

Hr.  Card  is  a  proftMCHr  who  iv  ririag  in  tbe  pubUc  enitnation, 
and  hi*  compoaitiona  will  be  valuable  to  tlie  flute  pla^,  for  they 
are  adapted  to  the  attainmenli  nsnally  to  be  fennd  amongtt  ama- 
tenn,  and  they  haTe  a  lightness  and  brilliancy  that  will  recom- 
mend tbem  both  to  the  performer  and  his  audience. 

Mr.  Guillou  ia  a  distinguished  flute  player,  and  has  composed 
-  for  the  instrument  with  the  feeling  and  understanding  of  a  master. 
He  has  also  given  novelty  to  the  rarm  of  hiM  variations,  and  n  hilc 
we  Dinit  think  that  the  real  character  of  the  instrument  Is  lost 
amidsttbe  rapidity  of  execution  it  \a  now  the  fashion  to  introduce, 
we  will  nevertheless  |grant  that  Mr.  Guillou'a  composition  is  dis- 
tinguished for  taste  and  fancy.  A  alow  air,  or  an  adagio  from  the 
flute  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  decides  what  the  genius  of  the  instrument 
is,  and  makes  ns  the  more  regret  that  its  beautiful  tone  should  be 
flittered  away  amidst  the  multitude  of  notes  usually  allotted  to  it. 
The  only  olffectiwi  to  the  pnbUcntion  is,  that  it  is  printed  without 
■  separate  flute  part,  but  it  is  a  defect  that  may  be  easily  remedied. 


Twelve  Single  and  Doable  Ckanis,  aith  Reiponiei  far  the  Com- 
mtmdmenlf,  dedicated  to  Lady  Francet  Banket,  by  Z.  Buck, 
Organist  of  the  Cathedral,  NoraAch.  London,  (for  the  Author) 
by  Chappell  and  Co. 

For  reasons  oilen  recited,  it  is  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  ar^ 
as  well  as  to  religion,  that  the  music  of  our  churches,  and  particu- 
larly of  our  noble  cathedral  service,  should  become  the  subject  of 
the  gretttait  attention.  It  is  lamentable  to  perceive  where  so 
much  importnnee  has  been  attached,  and  where  guch  rich  endow- 
iMBts  have  been  lavished,  so  Uttle  respect  is  citmmonly  paid  to 
the  object  for  which  all  this  ceremony  hu  been  instituted,  and  all 
this  money  secnred.  When  a  Bishop,  a  Deui>«nd  Prebendaries 
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and  Canons,  fiad  that  they  outaumber  their  daily  congregations, 
w(th  all  the  vast  asaembUges  of  architecture  and  music  and 
splendor,  to  say  nothing  ofthe  duties  which  should  draw  men  to  the 
teinple — surely  they  themselves  should  begin  to  suspect  that  so  vaat 
an  apparatus  nrere  prepared  for  greater  results  than  the  edifica- 
tion of  a  few  old  men  and  women,  and  at  least  to  leave  nothing 
on  their  part  undone  to  make  the  service  popular,  for  unless  It  is 
popular  it  becomes  worse  than  useless.  Mr.  Buck's  publication 
is  worthy  legui  ia  two  points  of  new,  as  connected  witfc  these 
IHrenuMa — flrat,  on  thescore  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  secondly,  be- 
okutta  in  hw  dedicatian  he  has  held  ont  tte  exunple  of  a  -lady, 
and  that  lady  the  daughter  ofthe'Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
who  has  done  much  and  liberally  in  the  eacoaragemeiit  of  the 
dioir  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  in  which  Mr.  Buikes  has  a 
Prebendsl  stall.  Chants  are  in  themselves  compoeitions  of  more 
difficulty  than  at  first  appears.  The  very  brief  limits  to  whidl 
they  are  retitrxcted,  not  less  than  the  solemnity  of  the  subject, 
should  seem  sltagethGr  to  preclude  much  variety,  and  to  forbid' 
the  application  of  diversified  melody.  Yet  when  it  is  considered 
that  they.are  in  every  day  use,  there  seeots  to  be  peculiar  necessity 
for  the  stiipulus  of  change  and  excellence.  Mr.  Buck  has  suc- 
ceeded eminently  well  in  producing  Very  delightful  melodies,  with 
very  good  harmoay,  and  the  occaumiBl  use  he  haa  made  of  discord^ 
not  common  in  such  compositions,  save*  t^  ear  iVam  the  satiety 
whichbuttoooflsn  waits  upon  this  part  of  theservice.  We  have 
gone  througli  the  beat  collections  with  a  view  to  this  express  ex- 
amination, and  WB  find  few  better  than  these,  and  fewer  still  so 
good; 

With  respect  to  the  other  point,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  duties  ofthe  church,  than  the  personal 
attendance  of  the  families  of  church  dignitarie9,  and  such  proa& 
of  attention  as  Lady  Frances  Bankea  is  here  recorded  to  have 
^Ten.  The  bet  cannot  be  too  broadly  stated.  If  the  cwinecttaiis 
oif  those  elevated  in  clerical  rank  are  percdved  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  duties  which  are  bo  highly  honored  atld  so  liberally  re- 
warded, how  can  it  be  expected  that  commca  minds  should  not 
be  comtptedliy  the  exam^e  1  and  on  the  eontraryenciinrBgemMit 
ciHiea  irith  dtmble  fbna  from  those  who'  are  high  ia  station  and 
iaiAce. 
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TRe  Young  Mulcletri  of  Grenada,  a  Qlce  fir  three  voicet,  by 

Thomas  Moore,  Esq.    London.  Power. 
I  die  your  victim,  crurl  fair,  a  Glee  fir  four  voieet,  composed  by 

'  SirJ.Slnenson.    Dublin.  Willis. 

T/ir  orighwl  Boa!  Gh-e.,  the  !.onls  bi/ Joseph  Atkinson,  Efg,  the 
music  campo^ed  bj/  Sir  J.  Slfvcnsaii.    Dublin.  Willis. 

O  Beala  virgine,  Ihe  Maltese  Mariner's  Hymn,  a  Trio,  by  John 
Smith.    Dublin.  Willis. 

Mf.  Moore  is  tfae  adaptor  of  worda  lo  tliit  conpoaition,  ohidi 
is  It  timaa,  a-tjmgtA  by  Mr.  Biakop.  it  is  light  and  lively,  krt 
batte*  CWhBhrtwl  for  «  dramatic  parpoHc  than  for  ainateaii. 

Tlht  MUMii  of  tbeae  part  coogs  appeats  to  be  wrMcn  will  a 
rWMUeetieMoftJMoMg'lee,  "  ffhenJlTii  I  tmwyoitrjite."  It  is, 
UAUly,  short  and  street. 

Tbethird  is  elegant  and  capablo  of  b«iug  made  very  clbetpv. 
Tbe  MccDmpaiunieot  itdjs  to  this  quality,  and  it  may  safely  be 
nimMmrnrlnd  rn  one  of  the  bast  Ihinipi  of  its  hind. 

The  Ustis  of  tbu  samu  speciea,  but  differently  constructed,  for 
tha  gnater  part,  of  it  is  a  successive  solo  for  each  voice,  which  is 
closed  by  a  short  atrsin  in  harmony.  It  is  very  nicely  done,  and 
haa  the  mni«  qos^M,  tbot^h  not  perhapB  qitita  t«  the  some 
dejpK*  ofexnllenea  ta'that  irtiUApMec4w.  Both  komrcr  Kmve 
fwrf  i^MniDg  and  pApi^Bttribtitei)  tlwiy  era  morb  8He<  fbr 
piiMte  womtj  tluia  pnUia  peribnMUca,  hiI  BMiefc  effbet  b  to  be 
pnMbeed  «M  Kttia  rfbrf. 


The  Overture,  Songs,  Duett,  Glees,  Chorusses,  SfC.  in  the  musicai 
Comedy  of"  Pride  shall  have  a  fall,"  as  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Jtoyal,  Cment  Qardeit ;  composed,  amngfd,  attif  adapted  to  the 
SngBth  Stage  by  J  Watsoit,  eompoter  ol  Me  Theatre  Royt^ 
Cment  Cfanten.   London.  ISaTcstaff. 

TbisfJi^  has  aUraotad  muck  eHHtiao.  1^  aKtowagpBt4Brf  ■ 
earsf^i^g  dresses  of  our  Htwaur  mgimKli^  mfeAaHlfA-  ■ 
■urd  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  chararier'both  of  the  tam  wti 
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the  soldier,  and  a.t  the  same  time  nol  a  Utile  derogatoi^  to  the  sense 
of  those  who  direct  such  inattera,*  liad  gone  iiigh  to  bring  them 
into  much  dla-eateem,  not  to  say  contempt,  when  the  dispute  ^ 
Iween  a  lieutenant  of  the  lOth  regt.  and  the  corps  of  officers  at 

large,  aiiil  the  monatroiis  in^olsncc  and  injustice  with  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  treated  became  llic  subject  of  public  notice  and  ani- 
madversion. At  this  moment,  Pride  ihall  have  a fall  was  perform- 
ing,  and  as  tts  principal  object  was  to  diiiplay  the  indolence,  the 
fopperiet),  and  the  follies  of  a  corps  ofHussar;,  i[  became  exceed- 
ingly popular,  ThesHlireisasboldas  it  isjusi,  and  Ihougli  veiled 
under  a  foreign  allusion,  if  was  by  far  too  palpable  to  miss  its  aim. 
"  Jlidiciiliiiii  acri  fortius  eC  inclim,"  i-i  tiilt' liiu  true;  and  every 
man  who  wishes  well  to  the  character  uf  the  British  army  wjU 
desire  that  this  lesion  may  bave  its  full  eiTecl. 

The  music  consists  of  an  overture  Rud  nine  vocal  pieces— -of  the 
latter  one  only  Is  the  entire  production  of  Mr.  Watson,  the  retf 
being  all  adaptations.  Thus  we  have.  Mamma  mia,"  "  Le faccia 
un  iHchlno,"'  (from  II  Mairimonio  legreto),  "  Balli,  Balti"  "  Di 
tmli palpiii"  with  Some  ofRossiniV  dnales  metamorphosed  i Dtp 
'KngHsh  songs  and  concerted  pieces.  The  merit  of  most  of  the 
originals  is  unquestionable,  and  some  of  them  will  alfard  much 
satisfaction  to  those  honest  niembent  of  the  Ikmily  o^Bull  who  are 
yet  ignorant  of  Italian  operas.  We  do  nol  relish  the  coiiversiou 
of  "  B^ni,  fSn/li,"  into  a  Irio,  but  iji  other  respecls  Ibe  seieclions 
find  iiflupliitioiii  are  creclita}>iy  r^cci.trd.  (hi'^ili-.v  pr^^ise  than  Ibis 
does  not  belong  to  such  labours,  and  it  is  aluaji  a  lourci?  ot'  regret 
to  us  to  speak  of  English  professoi-s  in  any  other  terms  than  as 
original  writers.  The  frequency  of  the  prsctice  js  rather  a  matter 
of  apology  than  exteniwtionj  both  as  respects  the  coippflser  wA 
the  public. 

'*  Oar  of  the  lilltcreil  eoinpllineiiti  etor  paid  (o  jni^ment  Ii  ccntslaeil  la  ihg 
«cl]>knowD  linr,     Who  ha  tute  in  culramr^  wigs,  eollsn^uidlace,'' 
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Tkf  jirelli/  Rose  Tree,  a  Duet,  by  Thomas  3Ioorc,  EiJ.  Jjondoil. 

Summer  live,  a  Duel  for  two  Trebles,  composed  bi/  fVm.  H. 
CaiUotl.   London.    Birchall  and  Co. 

There  is  no  species  of  com  position  in  which  the  tt^IiKU  excel 
i|5  so  far  as  in  those  littir  pieces  which  are  published  under  the 
various  titles  of  nollurnos,  ductlinos,  See.  The  English  have 
indeed  scarcely  a  single  original  thing  vfthe  bind-  We  therefore 
look  anxiooslj  burarda  such  attenpt*,  Riid  do  ftU  tbqt  in  u>  lia* 
to  encourage  the  direction  of  endtikT9HF>  Utwvia  ttiem>  Por  who 
can  hear  such  entrancing  atraina  as  the  "FvreweU  TAcrM*"  of  the 
author  wbpM  duet  is  at  the  head  of  otir  article,  and  not  wish  for 
a  multiplicatioo  of  such  beautiful  specintGHs  of  feeling,  ta«te, 
and  mejodyl 

The  pretfy  rote-lrfe  ia  a  tirana,  bi|t  not  )ty  mrj  nem  of  thp 
order  to  which  Mr.Maore'awl^cUqmii]  ^flenl  beloag}  and  the 
wonh  turn  upon  conceit*  which  nyon^  fit  affoftation  rather  Ihut 

of  sensibility. 

Mr.  Callcott's  is  in  far  better  tt^e,  ^d  altogether  more  pleas- 
ing.—It  ia,  we  believe,  the  maiden  ipoiiipofitiffi)  of  one  of  the 
youngest  sons  of  the  respected  Dr.  Callcott.  Most  happy  shall 
we  be  if  we  can  assist  in  encouraging  tho  e^ly  efiforti  nf  wiy  oae 
of  that  family  of  genius,  by  the  language  ofsjQt^ty  «ndtnitbiW 
by  pointing  out  to  the  public  the  rising  s^i^n  pf  wutb  |t  I^Pfk- 
With  this  view  we  saj  (hen  thnt  Mr.  H.  C.-s  coiQ]l)3|dtion  i»  yeij 
agreeable,  in  good  tiLite,  correctly  written,  ^ncj  tiif,\  |t;pill  ^ 
found  by  amateurs  to  lie  within  a.  moderate  compaat}  K)4,  ta  bafts 
melody  and  power  to  please  the  pirclea  which  they  jcfi^i^qil^ 
to  entertain. 


ON '  TBB 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  BNGLAI^D. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

M  BTASTAtio,  in  one  of  hk  letters,  says,  that  the  throne  of  music 
is  in  the  theatre  ;  and  fen  n'ill  be  fuund  to  deny  the  H-iaerlion,  kt 
Ihe  present  day.  There  was  8  time,  however,  when  the  noblest 
throne  of  music  was  erected  in  the  church.  There  she  sal,  in. 
lieavenlf  stale,  listening  to  Ihc  song  of  cherubim  and  aeraphim, 
and  qlriving  to  emulate,  so  fur  as  cinululiuii  M  as  possible,  that 
"  host,"  who, — 

  "  ill  thousand  quires 

"  Touch  their  immortal  harpa  of  golden  wires, 
"  With  thane  just  spirits  that  wear  victorluns  palms, 
"  (lymiu  devout,  and  holy  psalmB 
"  Singing  everlastii^ly." 
Mef«[ifaor  apart,  it  'a  certain,  that  the  greatest  catnpoeen  havr, 
inalltime^  devoted  IheauelTca  totbeservice  of  the  temple;  and 
the  fiimt  woHu  of  ipinical  art,  which  Ibe  powers  of  man  hare 
produced,  are,  beyond  comparison,  thoee  which  have  been  af^iro- 
priated  to  the  prabe  of  Almighty  God.  With  us,  in  Eogtiindy 
this  has  been  the  case  in  a  very  particular  manner;  and  it  is  only 
by  reverting  to  tlie  writings  of  our  ecclesiastical  musicians,  that 
ve  feel  ourselveii  at  all  able  to  compare  with  the  composers  of 
Italy  or  Germany.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  natural,  than 
that  works  ofllu-  greatest  genius  should  issue,  as  it  were,  from  the 
bosom  of  the  chiu  cli ;  since  tlie  iilijprls  n  liicb  she  proposes  for  our 
contemplation,  are  calculated,  infinitely  more  than  any  others,  to 
exalt  and  pnrii;  the  imngination.  Accordingly,  we  abM  find,  if 
we  take  a  review  of  the  English  school  ofmusic,  from  the  time  of 
Tallis  down  to  Boyce,  that  it  was  distinguished  by  a  succesii6n 
of  admirable  writers,  whose  productions  may  vie  with  those  of 
any  other  nation.  • 
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It  h  painful  to  reflect,  thnt  he,  nho  would  maintain  the  bonour 
of  his  country  in  respect  to  the  compositions  for  her  church,  muat 
revert  to  those  of  past  times,  for  at  present  wc  produce  ttothing, 
abeolutdy  nothing.  To  nbat  must  this  be  attributed,  if  not  to  a 
decay  of  public  taste,  and  to  an  indifference  on  the  part  of  those 
who  should  be  foremost  to  encourage  sacred  music? 

We  have  men  of  talent  still  among  us — men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  almost  every  other  species  of  compooitioit — 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  would  exert  tbensalvta  aue- 
cenfiilly,  were  proper  opportunities  and  nKsna  afforded  -to  thev. 
The  Imth,  I  fear,  is,  tbat  powerftil  aid  which  religion  nay 
derive  from  music,  is  too  much  overiooked  by  those  wbo  exercise 
authority  in  our  excellent  church;  and  consequently,  those  ettab- 
lishments  which  were  formerly  intended  for  thosnpport&advaoce- 
ment  of"  celestial  song"  havebeensuffercdtofnll  into  much  decay. 
Not  many  yean  since,  the  neglect  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's 
choir  was  so  great  as  to  excite  public  attention,  and  they  found  an 
advocate  in  Miss  Hacbett,  a  lady,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing divine  service  in  that  cathedral.  She  addressed  a  series  of 
letters  to  die  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Dean  oTSt.  Paul's,  and 
other  dignitaries,  in  which  she  forcibly  depicted  the  sit uatton  of 
the  duldren ;  referring,  at  the  same  time,  to  anciMit  statnles, 
which  had  been  fivmed  to  ensure  proper  provision  fbr  their  maia- 
tmance,  and  education.*  I  on  not  acquainted  with  theanccesa 
wbicfa'  attended  the  fiiir  an^ress*  exerdons ;  but  tlumgli  booib 
ImproTeneBt  may  have  been  eflected  by  tiiem,  it  decs  not  appear 
to  have  been  great. 

flsbeequently  to  the  above  transaction,  we  find  the  organist 
and  dioir  of  Bangor  cathedral,  engaged  in  a  Chancery  suit,  with 
flmr  Bishop,  to  recover  certain  revenues,  which,  having  been 
•ri(^naUy  intended  for  the  snppoH  of  the  choir,  had  been  diverted 
firotn  tiiot  purpose,  and  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  church 
itBel£f 

•  Tbese  letters,  with  «  ETideiices"  and  «  ObMrntioni  mi  Desn  Qolet't 
Fooadatioa,''  were  published  by  Miss  HacketL 

t  See  "  Papers,  Documcuts,  Law  I'rDceedinfi,  £c  tc  mpccting  tb« 
nutlntenuice  of  the  choir  of  Che  cathedral  church  of  Baogor,"  br  Jottfih 
Pifaig,  Mns.  Dec.  Ohd.  Endowed  Orgsolit  of  Atngor  catbedisl.  In  Uw 
p«Gue  to  Ui  book  Dr.  P.  qaottt  the  foUanlDg  obieiTStlMH-by  the  hU  Rev. 
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Such  cireuinataBcea  seem  to  bespeak  great  indiference  to  our 
choral  eslAbtishitifltila,  oii  the  part  of  those  who  aloae  can  reHder 
them  eiiM:tiialaid;  .awlthBe»wlane*«(  wch  iodiference' mky 
cmfirned,  if  we  eoosMw  the  BCanty  pittance  irhich  each  adult 
member  even  of  the  laelropolitaa  choirs  would  receive,  were  it  not 
eked  out  by  sums  which  are  collected,  by  tnahiog  a  shew  of  th« 
churches*  themselves !  1  am  aware,  Mr.  Editor,  that,  in  ancient 
limes,  when  tlit:  luusical  part  of  the  divine  office  was  performed 
liJlUwiifliii'nlii  I  alone,  no  distinct  provision  waa  made  for  theili> 
liMVl'*'^"''"'  Reformation  however,  the  professions  of  theology 
begag  to,  be  separated;  ondsinco  thai  great  eveu^.tb*' 
sMlW:4tf:Ae<hairiHs  chiefiy  deYoWadon  kjiun.  iB^ctuti 
«b^lWitectia>imuBt  apfHMtr  toall  tlMWwImHrioiuJiroMMdMr, 
tfaevaaf  influence  whidi  it  may  have  on  (he  religiwtni  fatlings  of  at 
itation,  those  who  engage  in  it  liave  never  been  adequately  remCi- 
nerated  for  tUi  ii  labour. 

This  is  pai-lii  iiliii'ly  ilir  I'-.i'f  ■.\u\i:n^  us,  at  present ;  and,  while 
tbesaiaritvi  ot'  iill  ntlu-r  pi-r-mis  cninn'i-iud  wiih  Ihe  church  have 
adviHiccd,  iiccdidiii^'  In  llii-  clilVciciii  viiliic  of  monny  wrought  by 
time,  lliu-i- ot'Iiir  ■■ -iui^iiig  nir'ii"  n-in^iu  very  much  the  same  as 
they  were  a  century  atid  a  half  ago  :  augmented  only  by  the  msaifa, 
lnfclW|glB*li»iiifo  ijBu^wtktUsaiigiBuAatiiMt,  aMta«liwiieve« 
iMjfclTiiitliilMii  [h-iri.  IT- i11'""-'-"r-'-Ti*-iTriTri'-''-i  1 — if 
mntMWM»af  aOMttuu  uid  faifrbmilr.'  M«siUMMUy4Mk« 
tativAin  a««j  wUAk  cMftm»U«  tothsflpheraia  vUithitlwf 
more,,  and  ma  pitoftMQra  ot  wuia  tuttia  the  eonitant  habit  of  awo* 
ciatiiig  featlemcs,  it  b  not  wondeifui  that  they  shoiiJM 
wish  to  make  an  appearance  worthy  of  aocb  assoaiatifto^ 
Hence  they  are  lad,  almost  inevitably  into  ozpance,  which  many 
others  may  avoid ;  and  hence  we  find  them  seddag  in  the  churds, 
for  a  plurality  of  places,  and  often  Hndertsking  nttrs  tbsn  tlwji 

Dr.  Analem  Bayly,  Siib^DeanaftUs  BfsjestjtCbapeb'RoTiL.  Re,ipeiUns 
of  ihe  ieadi  of  cboirs,  defendea,kw«TS,aiidp«oilMlMsa(  iifc«i^nnrfc»'' 
thui eipretses Mmsclf—"  It  were  to  bowifhed,  white  tbdrowo  fatcomabath 
been  eiicn-Ascd  to  TUtly  b^nnd  the  (bredgM  of  the  flmoden,  Ibongli  ihe 
IcUer  of  Iheir  statutes  may  not  tben,  yet  flut  Ao  sippwsJwMtat 

the  bvaden,  had  they  fareseea  file  dUGunt  ntne  ol  lani^  that  cwwd— w, 
kindneu,  charitr  ibould  leid  them  to  augment  the  itipendi  of  those  who  are 
memben  of  Hie  sum  body,  a  part  of  their  faBfly,  their  brethren  —d  not 
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can  well  execute.  Grievous  complainta  are  frequently  made,  con- 
cei'nintt  the  careless  and  hurried  manner  ill  which  our  admirable 
calliedrnl  sen  irn  is  [lerrornied  ;  especially  in  the  metropolis,  it 
is  indeed  truly  to  be  Inineiited,  that  any  want  of  serionsness 
<jr  energy,  should  be  discoverable  in  thoHe,  whose  office  is  so 
eminently  ciitciilatfd  to  rnisc  the  minds  of  their  fellow  creatures  to 
tht^  highest  pilch  of  devotion.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
the  eame  person  can  repeat  the  same  service  Bcveral  timea  in  the 
same  day,  witli  equal  u-dour  and  attention.  Besides,  if  he  be 
Bingia^  in  the  Abbey,  be  may  feel  appreheorire  leat  he  should  Iw 
tMt  late  for  tho  Chapel  Royal ;  or  if  performinf;  in  the  letter 
place,  he  may  have  have  some  misgivings,  whether  it  will  be  in  his 
power  to  snatch  a  hasty  morsel,  and  arrive,  breathless,  in  time  for 
service  at  St.  Paul's. 

If  those  whose  business  is  merely  (o  sing,  labour  under  such 
disadvantages,  can  we  expect  that  fine  composers  should  arise 
fVom  among  them.'  Everyone,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  diflicuk  art  of  composition,  must  be  aware  of  the  labour  of 
tfa.oughL  uliicli  is  n£'ct>sniv  lor  llip  production  of  great  works. 
And  accordingly  we  iiiiiy  obscnc,  lliat  our  tlncut  cliurch  music 
was  written  when  the  salaries  of  musicians  were  more  commemu- 
rale  with  their  wants  than  they  now  are.  In  Germany,  where 
excearive  wealth  has  not  brought  about  ench  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  relatioiiB  of  society  as  may  be  observed  in  England,  th« 
mudcian  who  has  a  church  appointment,  generally  findi  i^  eqoal 
to  his  expenses.  This  aBotis  ima  Hiple  letnin  for  ttiidy,  nd 
this  circunatance  may  be  eoniidered  as  one  of  the  main  cfttBea  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  OenDan  school.  It  is  sorely  inpoanble 
to  suppose  that  we  shall  ever  regain  (bat  emiaeBoe  which  we 
once^  enjoyed  as  ecclesiastical  composers,  while  fmr  choirs^  those 
nurseries  of  the  art,  arc  suflered  so  to  languish. 

In  addressing  you  on  this  subject,  1  have  alluded  more  particu- 
larly to  the  church  ijiusic  of  the  metropolis  ;  presuming  that  it  is 
superior  to  any  which  could  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
t!;onceniiDg  the  provincial  choirs,  excepting  that  of  our  o«n 
aouMlteity,  I  know  little ;  but  I  believe  the  stipends  attached  to 
sitmtions  in  them  are  so  small,  that  they  are  principally  filled  by 
tradespeople  or  tnetefaaiiics  ;  pejrsons  whose  musical  acquirements 
cannot  enable  them  to  give  e^bct  .to  the  service  in  nrhick  they  are 
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engaged,  or  lead  m  to  expect  fnm  them  «  line  oT    miglity . 

roasters." 

It  is  not  iiiciiiiibent  on  nie  to  shew,  whence  the  means  are  to  be 
derived  for  putting  our  choirs  on  a  better  footing;  but  it  is  easy 
to  point  oat  some  of  the  advantngps  ivtirclt  would  flow  from  such 
a  measure.  Nothing  affects  the  iniagiiiation  more  than  church  . 
music.  Nor  are  its  effects  confined  to  minda  of  a  higher  class ; 
for  we  may  observe  Ihem  extend  to  alt.  The  members  of  the 
Romish  church,  aware  of  this  circumstance,  have  never  foiled  to 
call  in  harmony  to  aid  their  most  solemn  rites ;  and  though,  on 
some  occasions,  they  may  have  carried  the  use  of  it  to  excess,  we 
shonld  do  well  to  tSbnatder,  whether  this  divine  art  might  not  be 
rendered  more  available  than  it  now  is,  in  heightening  the  in- 
terest of  ourown  form  of  worship.  Man  requires  constant  ex- 
citements to  the  performance  of  bb  religiona  duties,  and  from  tbe 
earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  clitirch,  mastc  has  been  finind  among, 
the  most  powerful.  At  Antioch,  and  almost  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  they  had  their  choir,  their  service,  and  their  responses. 
Might  we  not  then  hope,  that,  were  music  to  form  a  more  promi' 
nent  part  of  our  public  worship,  numbers  who,  at  first  would  go 
only  to  "  Aenr,"  might  afterwards  remain  "  to  pray?^'  On  thia 
point,  even  the  Dissenters  read  us  a  very  useful  lesson  ;  notwith- 
standing the  execrable  taste  which  they  iVequently  dbplay,  m 
selecting  tunes  from  the  play-house  and  street,  and  in  appropriat- 
ing them  to  the  praise  of  Him  that  "  sitteth  upon  the  throne."— ■ 
Were  the  choral  establishments  of  our  coontry  conducted  on  a 
tnoK  liberal  principle,  the  improvement  of  onr  national  miHie 
woald  be  B  sure  consequence.'  Many  would  engage  in  Aoin, 
who  now  ocGi>}i7  themselves  wholly  in  teaching ;  and,  is  the  stndy 
'  and  practice  of  church  music  have  a  natural  tendency  to  elevate 
the  mind,  the  general  tone  of  composition  among  ua  would  be 
exalted — nor  would  it  be  extravagant  to  look  forward  to  some 
future  Byrd  or  Purcell,  Croft  or  Boyce. 

in  have  been  correct  in  attributing  the  decay  of  our  finest 
species  of  composition  to  a  neglect  of  our  choirs,  and  if  they  have 
been  establishments  in  which  the  greatest  musicians  of  England 
have  been  nourished  and  educated,  it  will  not  appear  wonderM  if 
I  lay  no  stress  upon  our  excellence  as  dramatic  compoBcrs. 

In  this  respect,  however,  our  deficiency  u  more  stiikisg,  aod' 
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nay  bs  fltiriy  attribttted  to  our  national  character )  for  we  have 
been,  and  now  are,  a  warlike,  a  philosophical,  and  a  religious 
people— but  never  ofebatical.  Even  in  the  construction  of  osr 
raiuical  drama,  many,  among  whom  we  may  place  you,  Sir,  find 
much  to  condemn.  On  this  point,  as  a  full  disciwiion  of  theanb- 
ject  does  not  come  within  my  present  design,  I  would  only  observe, 
that  the  English  are  not  in  a  wor»e  stale  than  their  French  «Bd 
Gcnniui  neigbbonrs;  who,  nevertheleM,  can  boast  of  pOKeaaing 
theatrical  coufoam  of  the  highest  class.  We  bare  had,  it  ia  true, 
Mattkaw  Lock,  Fimell,  Arne,  Linlej,  Shield,  and  Storace: 
but  their  norin  whEelt  have  appeared  at  very  distant  periods,  and 
many  of  whitk  cowiat  o{  aelections  from  other  coaipasera,  caa 
luwdly  be  nid  to  i^ve  n  any  claim  ta  the  pOMewian  at  *■  Awaatic 
schsol  of  music ;  yet,  it  istothem  BloacwemnitliMkjifwewaBU 
aiia  at  anch  a  distinction. 

.  Of  the  theatrical  composcvs  of  our  own  time,  it  may  suffice  to 
^     ofaHr«e,tbat  their  productions  are  beneath  critieiCT.    Bishop,  of 
'   courae,  IB  a  complete  exception  to  this  remark ;  and  of  bint,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  dramatic  anisi-' 
cians  who  have  appeured  in  England.   He  baa  more  vigour  than 
Shield}  and  mare  iovention  than  Storace ;  while  in  a  knowledge 
ftags  eftet,  he  is  vastly  superior  to  Arne.  Notwithetani^^ 
tbCH  wlvantBgce,  it  mu^  be  admitted  that  Bi^op  has  proifawod 
ILQ  Dpera  which  has  delighted  the  public  like  Momia,  or  Uu 
Mam^td  TamBTi  or  whtdi  gi*ea  promiae  of  th»  uidivuv  popnW 
TOitf^ArkuerKe*-  This  «xeelleHt  csmposer  Mona  to  be  vfw 
worked;   He  is  M^^aged,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  "goaipora-  aad 
director  of  the  music,"  Id  Covent  Garden  Tbsatre,*  and  bt  thai 
.  capacity,  he  must  write — too  frequently.  We  nay  far^  ibtIU. 
]!)liitenr&— for  all  open-as,  tragedies,'  comediea,  and  mekKdranaa, 
which  may  be  presented  to  him. 

Nor  doeait  appear,  that  in  these  labours,  he  b  always  pamitted 
to  fallow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  Iw 
presumed,  that  be  frequently  finds  himself  obliged  to  pleaae  his 
masters,  the  managers;  or,  rather,  their  masters,  the  "gods;" 
otherwise  how  can  we  account  for  the  bells  and  bugles  with 
winch  he  aflicts  ua?  Often^too,  through  the  medium  of  a  med- 
ley  overture. 

*  Ur.BlAiftoBeweagicedattheTheitralt^DraTylMe^fdatar. 
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Tke  pnaent  stats  of  our  great  theatres  is  certainl;  very  un- 
fikvanrable  to  tbe  production  of  fine  mnsical  works.  Bj  cala- 
mity— byn  conaidermble  change  in  the  public  toate — and  by  that 
expensive  eystem  of  excitement,  through  the  means  of  shewy 
novelties,  which  the  managers  are  obliged  to  keep  up,  tfaeii- 
funds  are  generally  low  ;  and  they  are  indispoBed  to  offer,  or  find 
tJiMnselvea  incapable  of  offering,  such  remuneration  aa  may  induce 
men  of  superior  talent  to  devote  their  time  to  dramatic  musical 
M^o^tion.  Thus  the  English  opera  falls  into  tha  haada  of 
auMfSble  writere,  who  are  content  to  drudge  for  the  ■WMyr  ai- 
moKl  ftr  Bothing,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  some  sale  for  their 
tnah,  in  cooaeqaeace  of  iti  being  heard  on  tke  stage.  And,  IM 
truth  be  told— our  aadiencef  have  net  that  dicerimiiaitiig  taste 
for  mnical  excallenee,  which  characterises  aone  of  our  neig^ 
hours ;  hut  consiilering  rather  the  abilitiea  of  the  maohinist,  tbe 
dress  maker,  and  the  scene  painter,  they  ar«  oontsot  with  and 
loudly  applaud  compositloDi  whicli  are  contem^tiUe  lioth  fn 
design  and  execution. 

But  have  we  not  an  "  English  Opera  House  ?"  We  have,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  I  well  remember  the  great  satisfaction  which  I  felt  on 
hearingof  its  establishment,  and  the  pleasing  anticipations  which  ft 
led  me  to  form.  On  my  trst  visit  to  tbe  awtrnpolis,  1  hastened  to 
mjoj  tbe  toeat  pnpnMd  for  raej  nor  w»  1 4iMi{^iBted,  for  At 
'  anrie  ms  Bisbt^  and  fn  his  hi^iset  wd  BCHit  carefiilinaaBer. 
"  At  least,"  said  !  to  myielf,  **  here  Is  an  opening  made  (ttr  tt«r  nn- 
tive  initen,  and  one  «f  tkOBKiat  giftodamonf  them  leads  the  way." 
la  tke  country  too,  I  had  the  delight  of  reading  accounts  of  many 
new  pieces,  which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  and  as 
the  manager  and  the  diurnal  critics  (kind  soub !)  were  load  in 
their  praises,  1  verily  believed  all  to  be  gold  which  glittered,  and 

at  our  harmonic  club  in  ■  ,  I  did  not  hesitate  (o  predict, 

that  the  time  was  fost  approaching,  when  the  talents  of  onr  best 
musicians  would  be  called  into  action,  and  England  be  no  longer 
reproached  with  the  inferiority  of  her  musical  drama.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  mortification  which  I  felt,  on  my  next 
visit  to  the  "  English  Opera  House,"  after  a  lapse  of  several 
yean.  Unfortunately,  I  was  accompanied  by  two  friends,  mem- 
bon  of  our  dab,  who,  being  great  sticklers  i>r  the  music  of  Italy 
and  Gmumy ,  had  ventured  to  doubt  my  prrtnuions  to  pnjihecy. 
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In  Ihe  course  of  the  evening,  we  had  lo  undergo  ihe  miserii'  of 
Ustening  tn  three  pieces,  corapoasd  by  Messra.  A,  B,  and  C, 
"  writers  unknown  to  song."  My  compuiioiiB  cbuckled,  and 
from  time  to  time,  directed  my  ottvBtion  to  a  foreign  mnaiciBn,  of 
great  celebrity,  »  ho  nat — 

"With  Dose  uplift,  though  not  inspired." 
But,  Jiot  chusing  to  give  up  my  fiivorile  point  innnediately,  nor 
in  cmnirqiirnrr  of  one  diaappointmenl,  to  forego  all  the  pleasing 
expectalioni  wbkli  1  had  been  in  the  habit  of  indulging,  1  stole 
to  ihe  theatre  eereral  times  alone,  and  muit  confbK  Oiat  each 
'tine  I  became  more  convinced  that  we  moBt  expect  no  improve' 
ment  from  it  in  our  national  style.  Indeed,  setting  aside  Bishop's 
caM,tbe  point,  with  all  our  managera,  seems  to  be — not  to  select  the 
jnan  wbo  will  produce  the  finest  music,  but  him  who  will  write 
for  little,  or  HofAt'flg'.  If  this  be  partly  owing  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  ihentrical  concerns,  >vhich  are  among  the  most  unfortu- 
nate speculations  of  the  day,  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  who 
conduct  our  opera,  will  become  more  on  the  alert,  while  the 
public  remain  indifferent ! 

It  VDUld  here  be  improper  to  pass  over  the  great  advantage 
wUcb  the  Italian  composer  enjoys,  by  the  union  of  fine  acting 
and  aiugiag  in  his  performers.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
eBeet  even  of  a  musical  drama,  and  its  inflnence  on  the  gMteral 
taste,  will  depend  mataiallr  on  the  histronie  powen  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  And  when  we  consder  the  comic  talents  once 
possessed  by  Naldi,  Ambrogetti,  and  now  by  Dc  Begnis ;  the 
tragic  force  which  haa  been  exhibited  by  Tramezzani,  Garcia, 
Catalan!,.  Camporese,  and  many  more,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
at  the  sensation  they  produce  in  Ihe  minds  of  thoae  who  under- 
stand their  language,  and  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  poetr)'. 
^mong  us,  the  contrast  to  all  this  is  deplorable  ;  and  it  may 
truly  besaid,  that  our  actors  cannot  sing,  and  our  singers  cannot  act. 

If  .ever,  the  English  musical  drama  be  raised  from  its  present 
low, estate,  it  will  he  in  consequence  of  greater  interest  on  tba 
part  of  tba  public  greater  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  managan, 
and  greater  enthusuem  in  the  peribnaera.  These  eaunent  per- 
sona must  learn  to  think  less  of  thenwelvM  and  more  of  the  art, 
in  which  they  are  esfential.  yet  subordEnate  agents.  .  Tb£y  mmt 
tiot  be  perpetually  requiring  a  composer  of  eiotneoc»--«uch,  tor 
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example,  m  Bishop — to  sacrifice  bis  own  superior  judgment  to 
their  caprices,  or  to  their  desire  of  liriii^iit°;  down  thunders  of 
•pidatne  "fron  tbegvlleries."  Tliey  nui!^l  leai  ii  to  undersUnd 
and  joitlr  to  BppraeialB  that  i^i  »oi)[l  in  it<oll',  and  sot 

merely  CMHider  whetlier  it  ia  likely  "  to  catcli,"  by  means  of 
some  vile  species  of  quackery—such  as  a  shout,  a  groan,  a  whistle, 
or  an  echo. 

Our  theatrical  orchestras  must  also  be  materially  improved, 
before  they  will  be  able  to  give  effect  to  line  music.  Those  uf 
the  London  theatres,  though  a  few  good  performem  may  bn  found 
in  them,  are  a  discredit  to  the  roctropolia.  When  t  was  in  town 
last  autnmn,  1  viailed  the  Haymarket  theatre,  the  band  of  which 
would  diigrua  a  country  bam.'  Tbe  manager  will  perhaps  tell 
na,  that  be  givea  »  maek  to  tboao  who  ring,  that  ke  liaa  very  little 
left  for  tho4e  wkif  aeieompany  them.  It  nay  he  bo  :  bat  while  it 
u  to,  we  tail  exjieet  no  inprorement  in  our  dmmatic  music ;  for 
we  might  defy  a  geniua  like  Mosail  to  produce  great  eOects,  with 
Boeh  agency  as-thelimited  and  panimonSons  conatnution  of  our 
theatrical  orchestras  would  afford  him. 

Inall countries,  the  musicof  the  church  or  of  the  theatre,  will 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  that  of  the  chnm1>cr.  More  than  a 
century  ago,  when  Purcell,  Blow,  and  Weldon,  were  enriching 
our  choral  service  by  their  admirable  works,  their  compoitilioiHi 
for  the  chamber  were  of  a  character  so  grave,  that  a  modern 
hearer,  unacquainted  with  their  original  destiuotion,  mig'ht  easily 
consider  them  intended  for  eccleHiusticiil  purposes.  At  a  nitich ' 
later  period,  indeed,  we  find  saci-nd  ivni'il-i  nihipU'ii  ti>  .~i)iiig  of 
Handel's  finest  opera  songs  i  which  aro  imiirovcil,  latluT  ihan 
iofured,  by  tho  change.  In  our  own  timu,  the  clmrcli  having  lost 
her  donunion  over  m,  our  chamber  music,  if  it  pooessany  peculiar 
features— a  fhct  very  much  to  be  doubteit— but  if  it  peesewtbem, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  derived  chiofly  ftom  the  theatre. 

'Nowhanng  given  my  opinion  conceming  llMStale  of  onrthe-  ' 
atrieal  muac,  aomewhat  at  large,  it  will  easily  be  imagined' that  ' 
I  feel  little  disposed  (o  paaa  any  high  encomiuffls  on  oar  present 
nuuic  for  tbe  chamber.  ' 

To  be  sure,  never  were  pewter  and  paper  in  greater  request 
than  they  now  are.  Never  were  eugi-avera  and  printers  more 
hvBy;  for  every  body  writes,  every  body  publishes.    Then— for 

TOIi.  VI.  HO.  XXIII.  Q  q 
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Z9D  STATE  OF  MUSIC  IN  BNOtiAND. 

Ihoagh  my  observBtions  have  chicHy  regarded  vocal  Composilion,  I 
inust  not  cnlircly  pB.-«  nilliout  notici:  such  instrumental  worka  as 
nppcar  in  this  country — what  a  fignrc  we  make,  lis  manufactnrei* 
of  divertimentos,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  for  the  piano  forle,  harp,  and  fliitel 
It  is  all  true,  Sir,  atid  may  contribute  niucli  to  (he  advantaga  of 
indiridiiale,  and  of  the  music  seUers.  U  is  only  to  be  regreUed^ 
that  in  this  bustle,  the  great  interests  of  the  art  ari.'  neglected;  or 
they  an  considerod  only  by  a  few  solitary  individuals,  wkoM 
cfFortB,  when  Ottj  are  aot  weakunod  by  dbappoiittnent  or  diagoBt, 
Gftn  eftct  but  tittle. 

Vou  may  be  inclined,  Mn- Editor,  to  instance  onr  pert-scmgB  b» 
a  proof  that  our  chamber-music  is  not  yet  altogothei'  in.a  declining 
state,  and,  in  that  respect,  I  may  not  much  diSer  fhini  you.  At 
the  samo  time,  while  I  acknowledge,  that  the  claims  to  originality 
set  up  by  English  composers  who  have  lived  within  the  last  half 
century,  have  mainly  rested  upon  that  species  of  writing  we  call 
glees,*  I  must  remark,  that  there  are  few,  very  fsw  indeed,  who' 
now  labour  to  uphold  those  claims.  On  the  contrary,  weareover*' 
whelmed  ivith  a  mass  of  harmonized  airs,  wfaioh  too  often  take 
the  place  of  orij^inal  and  superior  compositions.  What  would 
have  been  our  "  cla.iniB"atthi3moment,  if  Webbe,  Stafford  Sinitli^ 
CaUcott,  and  many  other  exeeliont  writorH,  hnd  contented  them*' 
sdrcawitb  ransackin;r  antiquity  for  old  tunes,  hashing  them  Hp 
ia  anew  form,  and  presenting  them  to  the  public,  instead  of  tbotM 
works  which  we  now  enjoy!  But  "audiences  applaud,"  mi 
"  tbsy  iriio  live  to  pleate,  mnrt  pltate  ta  live."  ThiiiBlrnaoiily 
in  a  certain  lenai ;  for  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  superior  at* 
ist,  while  he  endeavours  to  conciliate  the  fhranr  of  tte  nralUtndB, 
will  never  lose  sight  of  the  best  principlea  of  his  art.  He^riH 
enjoy  popularity,  if  it  come  in  his  way ;  but  he  will  not  truoUe, 
nor  make  unworthy  sacrifices  for  it. 

Among  the  worst  signs  of  the  present  time,  may  be  reckoned 
the  supinenessofthc  profession  itself,  with  regard  to  all  that  con- 
cerns the  noblest  purposes  of  music,  and  the  lukewarmneas  with 
whidi  they  support  eatablishments,  especially  designed  for  thoir 
own  particular  advantage.  A  remarkable  instasee  »f  AiB  maf  be 
round  i«  your  kat  nuntber,  wherein  you  mention  "  the  ftiilUK 
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or  alNUMbninMit"  of  tbo  Brttiak  ceoeerti,  mod  observe,  that  it  is 
hard  to  speolf  oftlieoircuiiiBtaiicc  "in  measured  terms."  Certainly, 
of  all  the  plaiis  which  bave  been  proposed  to  advance  tho  nuixicBl 
art  in  England,  none  was  ever  more  likely  to  effect  its  purpino, 
than  that  which  originated  in  the  Concentorea  Society.  In  roy 
last  address  to  you,  I  endeavoured  to  shew  eome  of  the  g^reat 
difiicultiea  trhich  the  Uritish  nimician  lubuurs  under,  snd 
those  who  can  most  tborouf^hly  appreciate  tb^,  can  mostjustly 
conceive  tho  advantages  ivhich  might  have  been  derived  fran 
an  institution  of  a  cheracler  ho  truly  national.  Notwitfcataind- 
iug.  this,  tho  whole  fiilla  to  the  ground,  after  one  Minn  of 
iaperfeottrinl;  and  tiie  jubscribers  ar*  informed  "  that  the Bri- 
tiA'^Mtarts  cuinot  take  placc^  it  Mag  found  impDomble  to 
■bIbcI  pcwwi  from  tbe  Coacentorea  Socielj  aufficieatly  nt  leianre 
1»  nndertake  the  management  of  them."*  Now  I  know,  that 
Haami.  Attwood  and  Horaley,  two  directon  of  the  fintseBMa,  hod 
eoiMimd  to  TMumo  their  office,  we  moat  therefore  oonclndc,  from 
this  notificalion,  that  no  other  could  be  prevailed  on  to  join  them. 
Isit  thenastiiui-hiuu:  \  \\y  l\>retgner should  "mightily  prevail" 
a^iniit  a  proli'" \m\  f\\\\\<\\-  ^ilive  to  that  which  so  nearly  concerns 
(hcDi  ?  Vari<Ki~  i  :ii]vi's  u  ill  br  Ekssigned  for  this  lamentable  indif- 
ference, acccn  iliii:;'  111  \  \w  ii  i  liu^'n,  or  prtjudices,  of  different  per- 
sons ;  but,  fur  <>i>  II  ii:Er(,  I  :iiu  disgiused  to  account  fur  it  on  the 
principle  of  scltishness  :  of  selfishness  engendered  bya  neglect  of 
Ae^  British  prst^or,  on  the  pert  of  thoaa  who  chiefly  poaaew  the 
meuu  of  nuking  his  ebaracter,  and  ofgivhig  a  mora  noble  direc 
tibn  to  Ub  energies. 

Again  I  mut  repeat,  that  while  our  native  poets  and  painters 
are  dtstingni^d,  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  our  musicians  are 
overltmked;  audit  almost  seems  that,  adopting  tho  language  of 
a  certain  demagogue,  the  public  voice  is, — "  put  them  down,  nnd 
keep  ihcm  down."  Now,  Sir,  I  would  say  to  that  public,  "  let  Ihc 
British  professor  pass  to  his  grave,  with  the  character  of  an  able 
and  assiduous  teacher — one,  who  in  that  capacity,  may  be  confi- 
dently received  into  theaonctuary  of  yonrfomilieB;— but,  upbraid 

,  *  I  here  qaole  the  words,  or  very  nearly  the  trordi,  of  n  drcular  seat  fa 
the  ratwcriben  in  Febmary  or  March  last,  by  the  Soclety'i  KcrcUry  Mr. 
Nicki. 

«<l3 
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him  not  H'ilh  his  inferiority  in  other  respecU,  till  you  can  shew 
that  be  has  bad  all  those  inducemenla  to  exertioii  which  ywt  hold 
out,  nilh  a  lavish  hand,  to  the  natives  of  otbw  countries.  When 
yoitr  spacious  saloons  are  opened  to  hiai,  when  It  has  ceased,  (br 

sometime,  to  be  a  decree  of  the  great  goddess  Fashion,  diat 'no- 
thing English  must  be  introduced and,  consequently,  when  yon 
dai-e  la  boslow  upon  him  some  of  that  applause  which  ban  ever 
been  found  llie  '  cheap  reward' of  the  true  artist — then,  and  not 
till  Ihcn,  will  you  have  a  right  to  complain,  if  your  musicians  &il 
in  emulating  the  schools  of  Italy  and  Germany." 

The  view  which  I  have  taken,  of  the  state  of  English  music,  is 
certainly  dispiriting — but  is  it  just  ?  This  is  the  great  qneation, 
and  according  to  my  promise,  I  hqve  endeavoured  to  enable  your, 
readers  to  answer  it  for  Ihenisplves.  In  tlip  invent igation  which  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  on  tliis  and  a  former  occasion,  I  am  not 
conscious  that  my  mind  has  been  warped  by  prejudice  :  assuredly 
it  has  not  been  influenced  by  any  interested  motive.  With  a 
feeling  natural  to  a  sincere  lover  of  mlisic,  I  am  anxious  to  see  it 
successfully  cultivated  by  my  countrymen ;  and,  believing  that 
thmr  infe'riority  as  mundans  ia  owing  to  moral  and  not  to  natural 
canies,  i  have  veiitiired  to  state  sonw  foets,  and  to  offer  some  ai^u- 
ments  in  their  defence.  This  I  have  done  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner, ;  butl  shall  be  happy,  if  1  should  be  the  means  of  excituig 
altentiou  hereafter  to  a  subject,  with  wbich  some  of  our  most 
innocent  and  rcSned  pleasures  are  connected,  nnd  which  ia  not 
unworthy  the  consideration  of  the  philosopher  and  the  divine. 

Yovr  very  obedient  bitmhle  Servant, 

AN  OBSERVER. 

JeiK  19,  im. 


London,  August  88, 1824. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Asa  sincere  lover  of  the  art  I  profess,  I  heg  leave  to  point  out 
something  to  your  readers  which  appeain  lo  iiic  lo  be  very  curi- 
ous— I  have  asked  many  of  my  learned  friends,  niiiongst  whom  was 
one  of  our  greatest  theorists,  for  a  solution  of  it,  but  have  not 
yet  obtained  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  following  is  what  appears  to  me  to  be  extraordinary,  inas- 
much  as  itis  peculiar  to  (he  note  in  music  called  C  for  major  keys, 
and  A  for  minor  keys. 

'A  diBtonicsemitone above. .  C  is  Db,  which  key  has  S  fiats 
A  diatonic  Bemitone'lMilow..  C.is  B^,  which  key  has  5  sharps 
A  chromatic  semitone  above  C  is       .which  key  has  7  sharps 
A  chromatic  semitone  below  C  is  Cb,  which  key  has -7%atB 

A  whole  (one  above  C  is  D]^  which  Icey  has  2  sharps  ' 

A  whole  tone  below   C  is  Db,  which  key  has  S  flats 

A  minor  third  above  . .  . , . .  C  is  Eb,  which  key  has  3  flats 

A  minor  third  below  C  i»  A^,  which  key  has  3  sharps 

A  major  third  above   C  is  E^,  which  key  haa  -4  sharps 

,A  major  third  below   C  is  Ab,  wliiclikrv      4  ll-Ms 

Sec.  &c.  Sec. 

'Adiatonic  semitone  above..  A  is  lib,  which  key  hits  5  (lata 
A  diatonic  semitone  below. .  A  is  G^,  which  key  has  5  sharps 
A  cliromatic  semitone  above  A  is  A^,  which  key  has  7  simrps 
A  chromatic  semitone  below  A  is  Ab,  which  key  bos  7  flats 

A  whole  tone  above   A  is  B^,  which  key  has  2  sharps 

A  whole  tope  below   A  is  G^,  which  key  has  S  flats 

A  minor  third  above  A  is  C^,  which  key  has  S  flats 

A  minor  third  below  i  A  is  F*,  which  key  has  3  sharps 

A  ra^or  tUrd  above  A  is       which  key  has  4  sharps 

JL.  pt^OT  third  below'  A  is       which  key  has  4  flats 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  the  mmber  offlatB  invariHbljrcoDreB- 
pondng  witb  t)ie  fltnnAer  of  sbarpBj  and  vice  vma. 


The  question  I  would  put  to  your  learned  correspondents  b  this, 
why  does  this  strange  coincidence  of  sharps  and  flats  emanate 
only  from  C  far  the  major  keys,  and  A  fbr  the  minor  kfiys  i 

Convinced  that  speculatians  of  this  kind  greatly  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  science,  and  knowing  thrU  great  improvements  have  been 
frequently  made  from  small  beginnings,  1  am  induced  to  offer, 
through  the  medium  of  your  c^icellcnt  Journal,  the  above  query, 
vtli  the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers  wiU  oblige  me  with  the 
doDMoutiatioji. 

I  ant  SiTf  truly  yonr's, 

J.  c. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

As, 

Tb  it  or  IB  it  Dot  important  In  music  to  assign  a  definite  ideii  tib  ip^' 
poution  i  Wbm  tie  4iGference8  of  vocal  and  inatramental  ^cki^ 
are  discoBsed,  it  g«nerslly  happens  that  the  snperiority  wfaicLis- 
"  adjudged  to  the  former  is  placed  mainly  upon  the  absolute  mWdiag 
which  words  affix.  But  even  where  tiiis  is  the  case  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  singer,  not  only  as  relates  to  power  but  will,  that 
a  composer,  now  a  days  espeually,  will  find  himself  exceedingly 
puzzled  to  Etamp  a  decided  character  upon  his  song. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  common  train  of  ob'^'rvntion  by  Mad. 
Pasta's  performance  of  the  celebrated  air,  "  i)i  lanti  palpUi." 
This  sceua  had  been  hitherto  divided  into  three  distinct  portions. 
Tlic  recitative,  which  is  declamatory  and  ini  pass  ion  ate — -the  first 
movement  of  the  air,  "  Tu  eke  accendi,"  which  is  of  the  Rame 
character,  mixed  also  with  a  noble  expression  that  adds  weight 
and  dignity,  and  exalts  the  nature  of  the  whole.  Last  cmnes 
"  JDi  tanti  palpiti"  wUdi  is  tender,  powerlhl,  and  enHvened  by 
joyouB  expectancy^**  tlie  t6lt  green  of  the  bobI,**  as  BCr.  Bnrke 
hHlt,  iUaraiBated.by  the  beams  (rfariungann.  SiudihadhaeD 
the  umunon  intwprelitieB  of  t|u)  cbBractav  of  tU*  oeUmted 
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piece,  and  it  appears  to  me  cU^y  the  trm  i«terprttatioii.  But 

Madame  Fa.sta  haa  given  it  another  version,  making  the  last 
movement  aa  decidedly  melancbolic.  Now  the  t|ue3tion  is,  does 
Ibb  or  docs  it  not  fall  in  with  the  designs  of  the  composer,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words  !  I  think  not,  and  for  this  reason  I  lend 
tio  small  share  of  credence  to  the  often  repeated  rumour,  that  this 
great  singer,  knowing  how  conpletely  hattluiied  the  song  had 
become,  and  that  it  was  almost  indiBpeDskble  for  her  to  gire  it 
effect  by  novelty,  hadrecoune  to  tins  artifice.  I  shall  step  so  fee 
oat  of  the  boimdB  of  my  immeifiate  subject  of  enquiry,  aa  to  oSto 
an  opiniai  that  this  ta  not  justifiable.  There  fa  a  little  too  mUell 
of  tlie  "  jwcttnjue tRO(&>"  aboht ii.  A  singer  is  tried—that  istd 
•ay  finrly  tried—by  the  force  of  natural  espresgion,  not  by  tin 
tramfomiBtlottB  be  or  she  may  be  capable  of  inventing  or  perfona- 
ing.  Proteus  did  not  establirii  the  character  of  valonr,  or  «tf 
^11,  or  of  strength,  by  Iris  mctamorpkoaes  I  And  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  singers  who  trust  to  this  sort  of  trickery  not  only  orade 
the  proof,  but  are  liable  to  establish  a  precedent  very  futal  to  art, 
by  the  after-citation  oflheiraulhorilyforwhatiBinitself  agricvotB 
error  or  perversion  of  powers. 

Such,  I  say,  I  take  to  be  Madame  Pa-sta'!!  translation  of  "  Di. 
tanti  palpiti."  Let  us  consider  the  construction  of  tlie  whole 
piece.  A  lover,  a  warrior,  and  a  hero,  rclnrns  incognito  to  an  uo- 
grateful  country,  under  a  directing  impulse  which  assures  him 
that  he  shall  enjoy  hapi»ncsB  as  tbe  fruitof  his  Tittaerad: 
bis  valour..  These  ar^  the  words  of  the  scene. 

'  Ob  Patria!  dolce,  e  ingrata  Patrial 
Alfine  a  le  ritorno.    lo  tisaluto. 
0  cara  terra  degl'avi  mici,  ti  baccio ! 
E  questo  per  me  giorno  sereno, 
Coniincia  il  cor,  a  retiptrarEni  in  ssno. 

ARIA. 
Tu  ch'  accendi  questo  core  ; 
Tu  che  deati,  al  valor  mio, 
Alma  gloria,  Aaice  amore ! 

Seotniute  il  bel  deato,  . 

Coda  un  empio  faradilore, 

Coronate  la  nia  f%. 

Di  tanti  palpiti,  e  tantc  pene, 

Dolae  fDlo  bene  stMro  meroA. 
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Mi  rivedrai,  tt  rivedrd, 
Ne'tuoi  bei  rai,  mi  paneetd. 
Deliti,  Bospiri,  accendi,canteii(i  I 
Sara  f^iccj  il  cor  mel'  dice, 
II  mio  destiDo  vicino  a  t6. 

If  we  annljKe  the  sciixatioiis  iiliich  may  lie  supposed  to  proceed 
with  the  words,  we  liiid  tlii'v  rise  from  (he  lioirirminp;  to  (he  end 
from  mixed  and  varied  scnaatiuns  to  one  settled  t'cclin^  of  hope 
and  jojr.  The  fini  stage,  it'  1  may  be  allowed  such  a  term,  is  at 
dieelowof  Uuncitatire;  when,  throwing  oiF  the  awe  with  which 
he  ludb  his  arriral  in'his  Dative  land,  (uccompanicd  with  a  grate- 
fill  aeoM  ot  deUght)  he  "  begiiu  to  breathe."  The  adjuration 
eontatned  in  the  first  morement  of  the  air,  again  display  hen^ 
exaltation  of  mind,  inspiring  conrage,  determination,  and  the  hope 
of  the  deatructiota  of  his  antagonist,  and  of  the  reward  of  his 
fidelity.  Then  comes  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes,  and  the  anti- 
cipation of  th«  joy  his  impulses  assure  him  he  will  experience. 
He  begins  by  exclaiming  tlmt  of  so  many  siitit'rini^  h<'  hi>\)en  to 
taste  the  reward.  He  ennmerates  the  di'U^til  u,.'i.-l'tii-r  his  nm- 
tress—of  basliing  in  tlip  sunshine  of  her  <ijfs— ol'  ins  i.nnttemblc 
and  half-uttered  accents  of  h^  love,  and  he  bursts  Into  bis  full 
anticipation  of  perfect  happiness  at  the  close  of  the  air,  in  the 
words  "My  heart  tells  me  I  bIibII  be  happyU  The  measure 
which  the  poet  has  adopted,  the  brevity  of  the  eKclamations,  all 
orgtie  elevation  oft^rita,  and  this  goes  on  acctimulating  till  the 
very  last  words. 

Such  being  the  case,  Sir,  what  possible  excuse  can  be  drawn 
from  the  poetry  CbrMadame  Pasta'e  interpretation  I  Let  us  turn 
then  to  the  music,  and  observe  what  there  is  in  its  construction  to 
justify  the  new  reading. 

The  introductory  symphony  is  peculiarly  expressive,  but  il  is 
descriptive  of  natural  objects — the  agitation  of  (he  lioaf  tViini  whioh 
Tancredi  lands  upon  the  waves.  Not  a  rote  of  the  song  is  antici- 
'patcd.  The  recitative  is  declamatory,  yet  full  of  feeling — and 
with  the  greatest  possible  deference  to  higher  authorities,  1  think 
1  never  saw  a  mere  recilativo  parlante  more  powerful,  yet  one 
that  required  or  would  bear  less  embellishment.  When  there- 
fore I  hear  it  loaded  with  rifiornmenti,  I  feel  that  the  natural  ma- 
jesty and  grace  of  the  conpositwn  are  sacrificed  to  the  modem 
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nation  of  chnrtning  by  wonder.  There  is  nofhinfr,  Mr.  Editor,  so 
Indtspcniiable  to  Sne  taste  (it  fa  indeed  the  very  esBence)  is  titpre- 
ftt^e  In  our  minds  a  distinct  perceptioo  of  the  sepBttite  bMntlu 
of  ev«rj  stylsj  and  not  to  conAtund  theeffeels  of  one  witbano* 
tJUf.  Thii  tecernlitg  tbeult)',  this  power  of  okctive  attraction, 
10  hmm  i  fhnBB  rrom  eheraiMtr,  b  Utat  wUeh  kebfa  tlie  sab- 
AlMbd  {10^— tbat  which  combihes  the  elements  rlg^btly— that 
which  concentrates  the  several  qualities  to  one  end — that  Whicb 
prevents  the  heterog;eneous  admixture  of  properties  which  reduces 
(h«  TaluB  of  the  Compound,  and  precludes  its  jtroper  and  right  ap- 
plieation<  Bit,  the  generality  of  hearers  are  satisfied  if  they  are 
pl«aa«fdf  t^ithbut  enquiring  into  the  manner  in  .which  their  ploa- 
niK  fs  esritedi  lllit  such  a  mode  of  estimating  the  cxccllenco  of 
a  pei'fol^ance  has  little  to  do  with  a  correct  judgment,  tvhich  de- 
mands Id  be  plonaed  upon  true  principles.  And  heroin  lies  all  the 
difference  between  the  possession  and  (he  want  of  tasle.  The 
pleasure  of  the  milli'in  of  benrors  is  drawn  from  mere  surprise  or 
mere  novelty.  But  I  contend,  Sir,  it  is  the  part  of  judgment  to 
regulate  effects,  and  by  such  regulation  and  a  philosophical  ad- 
justment of  powers,  lo  produce  them  in  the  greatest  possible  degree. 
Wti  kAow  what  the  most  iminatructed  spectator  would  think  of  a 
pdtfttltip  ithifeh  represented  a  dolphin  in  a  wood,  or  a  hnman  bead 
and  i  horse's  rieck  aa  part  of  the  same  body.*  Why  then  should 
we  admit  anomalies  quite  as  absurd  in  singing,  merely  because 
they  give  us  physical  pleasure,  merely  because  they  tickle  the  ear, 
whtin  (he  slightest  exertion  of  the  understanding  would  shew  ua 
(he  monstrous  a1>surdityf  of  these  garish  decorations.  The  bril- 
liant colours  of  the  Dolphin  might  be  as  worthy  an  excuse  for  our 
admittance  of  llie  painter's  Work.  Yet  all  the  dilTorence  lies  in 
the  one  absurdity  being  more  palpable  than  the  other.    I  should 

•  "  Dctpliinel  inter  sjlras" — "  EuniUm  captti  ccrriceoi  pictor  tqaiaam," 
&C.— llns. 

f  Ui^'done,  in  his  Tour  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  relates  of  a  cerbtin  Prince  of 
P.  (hU  hb  VMda  of  decorating  bis  gnranda  was  by  placing  status!  of  Ihc  Riost 
ridicoloni  aud  rrightfol  oftWttert  that  tho  [mo^nation  cooM  combine.  These 
were  nmltiptied  to  a  moat  pradigioos  extent,  sod  all  sorts  of  ehapcs  were  made 
up  of  the  b&man  and  the  btatb  apedet  In  the  mast  anomaloug  coiiiuncliona, . 
The  nMtnodmf  tMte  is  rtngii^  Ii  eiattl  v  upoa  a  par  with  the  faste  cf  flie 
Prinoe  of  P.  in  ttatnary,  only  oat  tha  worid  hu  not  the  same  Mute  pefcenthNi 
of  the  ridicalous  in  >ound  u  in  sight  Tbis  will  gite  a  neir  seuie 
nlatlriitwt  anittroi  demiiiaper  aorea  qaan  qntt  siiuitocUI)  AibmlKs&deUbiis.'' 
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not  have  entered  into  this '  ilig^rcss ion  bad  I  not  considered  the 
general  importance  of  these  truths  a  sufficient  juatificalion,  and 
particularly  were  1  not  sure,  that  by  a  judicious  distribution  and 
appropriation  of  the  powers  which  the  science  of  singing  contem* 
plates  and  effectuates,  pleasure  in  a  much  higher  degree  is  con- 
ferred tlian  bf  a  careless  jnmble  of  parts,  however  beautiAil  or 
eTectiTe  in  themselTes  tliey  nay  be  separately.  To  proceed  then 
with  our  analysis. 

The  first  movement  of  the  aria  \%  prefaced  only  by  a  single 
chord,  which  indicatei^  liow  ilttie  interruption  the  composer  could 
allow  his  mind  to  suffer,  while  under  the  impulse  of  the  strong 
fciiliii^  by  which  he  is  impelled  along.  The  adjuration  (Tv  che 
ar.caidi)  v*  reiidcreJ  more  graceful  and  tender  by  the  light  notes 
uroriiami^nl  tibich  are  inserted,  and  which  very  delicately  pour- 
tray  the  aspirations  of  a  feeling  which  outgoes  the  level  ordinary 
pace  of  thought  and  exp'ression.  Upon  the  words  "  abna  ^oria" 
the  movement  assumes  a  steady  and  noble  march,  etill  bowerer 
lightened  by  the  tenderness  of  the  connected  passion.  At  the 
woriis  "  cada  III!  impio  tniditori;"  n  full  accompaniment  of  iostru- 

bura  iiioit  =liiiii|,'ly  appi-oliciiJi'd,  iiiul  ili,;  du.iug  iilta  is  dearly 
so  left  as  to  allow  a  striking  and  powerfully  expressive  passage  of 
ornament.  Mow,  Sir,  if  it  be  allowed  to  mo  that  I  interpret  Ibis 
song  rightly,  it  seems  up  to  this  point  perfectly  plain  in  its  wbols 
construction,  and  so  far  from  admitting  the  variety  of  embellish- 
ment which  ia  but  too  often  beglowed  upon  it,  1  should  be  disposed 
to  queation  the  propriety  (I  mean  by  propriety  the  effect  also)  of 
adding  a  single  note  except  at  the  close.  For  if  notes  be  added 
w  here  the  light  and  clegnnt  nnd  I  will  say  expressive  little  passages 
are  inserted  to  image  the  sudden  gleaming  of  thought  forwards, 
a«  it  were,  the  delicacy  of  the  idea  will  be  destroyed — the  passage 
will  not  be  of  the  same  sort— it  will  not  image  this  vivid  lightning 
of  the  mind — augmentation  will  change  tbe  whole  nature  of  the 
iittention,  fts  welt  as  the  execution,  and  render  it  a  mere  aceamu- 
latioBof  notes — "nolo  el  riiH  que  del  nolei." 

Now  then.  Sir,  wc  touch  on  the  disputable  ground — the  cele- 
brated J)i  Ta/ili,  which  Madame  Pasta  says  sball  be  slow  and 
melancholy,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have  said  it  should  be 
aniinaled  liy  joyful  motion.   1  assert  (hat  tbe  melody  of  the  sub- 
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ject  cannot  receivesog^Dod  ao  expression  by  a  retarded  as  from  its 
oirn  Bpiriteil  and  rather- accelerated  time.  1  assert  that  such  a 
motioii  ia  indispensible  to  the  natural  expression  of  the  very 
melody  itself.  If  we  proceed  further,  we  find  passages  inserted 
to  givethe  same  subject,  or  their  repetition,  a  Btill  greater  degree 
of  Bowleratioii  by  aagtoentatioii,  and  vbea  they  ar«  repealed  for 
tbe last tiiM,diTiiiona are  aeennnUted.  Hence  litifer  notonly 
lIiBt  the  njReadon  was  meant  (o  be  joyAil,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing>  anticipatory  of  joy,  but  that  the  composer  meant  (as  is  cus- 
tomary at  the  conclusion  of  Italian  songs)  to  malie  his  passion 
gradually  stronger.  Here  then  1  cannot  deny  that  Rossini  has 
opened  the  door  tq  alterations,  if  they  be  emendations  nliio,  but 
merely  to  change  pne  pasnge  for  another,  unless  that  oilier  be 
aboabetter,  I  cannot  admit  to  be  an  apology  for  ornametil.  If 
therefinieMadanie  Pacta  has  retardedthe  time  of  the  song,  simply 
to  give  it  a  nonl  ur,  fir  to  alloir  henelf  more  facility  in  the  sub- 
BlitBtioB  her  in'rentions  ftw  those  of  tbe  composer,  I  deny  the 
utility  and  I  protest  against  that  lady's  authority  in  the  art,  as  ex- 
ercised in  this  instance,  however  high  it  may  be  on  other  occasions. 
1  maintain  that  her  interpretation  is  neither  consistent  with  judg- 
ment nor  wilh  the  beat  effect. 

The  manner  of  singing  a  single  air  could  be  matter  of  little 
moment,  bat  I  have  tokeq  hold  of  tbe  feet  .to  illuatrate  what  I 
ddiik.  is  of  eonridetable  import,  namely,  the  {Mincipte  upon  wUeh 
it  is  come  to  be  admitted,  that  the  singer  and  not  the  composer  ia  < 
the  person  bestqualified  to  constrae  the  meaning,  and  consequently 
to  determine  upon  the  most  proper  manner  of  executing  his  com- 
position. I  expressly  deny  the  justice  of  this  violatiuti  of  hia 
vested  rights,  and  the  advantage  that  is  expected  to  be  derived 

In  the  first  place,  Sir,  I  consider  a  true  artist  to  be  a  person 
capableof  giving  fui^  lort  of  expression  to  apassage  that  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving.  I  no  more  bold  that  singer  to  be  an  artist 
who  is  able  to  ^ve  a  passage  in  one  peculiar  manner  only,  than  I 
should  admit  him  to  be  a  painter  who  could  depict  nothing  but  a 
red  lion.*    Stylo  is  now  coming  to  be  better  understood.  And 

P  The  anecdote  to  which  I  allude  u  very  trile.  bul  not  leu  lllu^lrnlive. 
A  painter  of  lign),  who  was  celebrated  tar  his  purlrullurL'^  gf  u  iltd  Lluik, 
woi  deaired  by  an  honest  innkeeper  to  fiinush  a  sign  of  the  Ilusli.  Tfa« 
Rr  2 
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IbU  4fifioiM(Ui  or  mian  wUb  reluliou  la  Die  powers  of  a  tniB  arlnt, 
iinpt  lobe  taken  as  invaliUaljiig  ihe  ilireclign  qIa  dinger's  nind 
to  one  gIrsi  of  perceptions,  or  Ihe  Hdoptiiin  af  one  line  or  studj. 
Itts  unreaemdly  ^uted  tlmtsuch  a  concentration  ia  absolutely 
necessary  if  Bitt  indispcniiable  lo  ^'rcatncsij.  But,  Sir,  your  tes< 
timony  is  before  tbe  world,  that  one  style  CDmprehflDdanuuiy  partq, 
ond  that  pathos  and  tcodcrncra  are  as  eaa«nlial  portiouuid  pror 
pertiea  of  the  great  alyle  as  majesty.  1  therefore  reqirirB  of  a 
true  artiflt,  thut  Lu  should  nut  invade  the  province  of  the  connpiMr, 
for  the  Himplest  reason  in  the  world — that  a  singer  ia  not  a  comi 
poser — that  tlicy  study  two  (jiSerent  though  connected  branches 
of  Bcience,  and  consequently  that  the  singer  is  do  mora  coaipetenl 
to  aaend  the  compoKr'B  woiii  than  th«  composer  ii  M»  tp  via 
with  the  ringer.  If  it  be  oljaeted  that  the  aingsr  best  kuowa  Us< 
OWD  powers — I  admit  (he  positioB— readily  admit  it.  And  let 
Uin  then  I  say  shew  his  judgment  by  the  appropriation  of  those 
■onga  which  are  beet  adeplod  to  his  powers — not  by  making  such 
a  ehoice  as  conpels  him  to  change  not  only  a  few  of  the  passagea, 
but  the  entire  design  of  the  composition.  Wbnt,  f^ix,  ihQtlld  W« 
thinli  of  a  man  who  nhouid  ealuem  it  fit  to  change  «  few  of  the 
words  in  each  line  of  Shaki^Hpeare,  lUihon,  or  Pope,  in  rending, 
or  the  measure  itself;  And  why  are  not  the  ooteaof  ^eonpwrras 
sacred  aa  the  wocds  or  the  fhythm  «f  •  poet  I  Bac«WN  it  v>ll  bf) 
rci^iad,  oxfUon  baa  ardaiued  it  otbt-rwifo  IwffllMe  wwie  wVwiti 
of  vuiqnsyet  equally  gooti  modea  af  eipmswig  tbe  nne  pas* 
m/mi  hut  IbeMreHOU  will  not  ■tsnd'-tbe  boundlen  range  of 
oompontion  preaenta  every  poHible  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
avar^poaribia  grace  of  manner  in  Ittfi  andproper  place.  Hence 
I  deny  tbe  rigbt,aiid  henoe  I  deny  the  propriety  «f  u  singer's  desire 
to  cram  disaimilar  parts  logetlier — to  join  the  horse's  neck  to  tbe 
buman  head.  The  innovation  proceeds  from  lave  of  TSiietyaiid 
bad  .taste,  and  it  owes  eodurance  ta  igoooMMe  alone,  which  ia 
indulged  by  tbe  latitude  tbe  practice  of  ibe  4ft  allawt.  It  pro* 

artist  earned  repommeoded  aRedLion,  bal  ninabMtV'Wdtt'"'*^''^ 

The  psinler  executed  liii  Tuvorile  onimul,  and  wrote  under  il,  "  This  ii  the 
■ignof  the  Bush."  We  hate  a  good  many  such  arluta  anttxi^  our  voMHria 
—forwhom  the  worda  of  the  song  inlcrpict  their  eieculioa,  a*  did  the 
«crgll  K>  infftniousty  subscribed'at  the  hoLtoni  of  the  sign.  But  (br  tbe 
wordi  thK  Wit  wmiU  nevcT  imRj;iiie  what  the  imtei  mteirfed.  «My 
lodging  ii  on  tbe  catd  ground,"  witn  vsriatiaus,  ta  ail.  ', 
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tm^B  mdnif  npm  tite  prinoiple  that  to  pleaie  ia  Ao  end  oC 
_  nwic;  bnt  ia  the  ad^tian  of  this  gmenl  nsMi^  1  repett,  that 
men  loae  sight  of  thacaphal  adraatBgn..  ihcj  forget  Oat  pliwwim. 
is  enhanced  by  propriety,  and  that  variety  it  increased  by  the  due 
dbtriboUon  of  parts — that  to  apportion  rightly  the  tender,  tbe 
graceful,  the  pathetic,  the  ornEtmental,  and  the  majestic,  u  to 
augment  the  gratification  we  derive  from  the  exhibition  of  art  by 
(he  force  of  unity  of  design  and  coneentration  of  feeling.  If  not 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  philosophy  in  art. 

1  know  it  is  considered  by  many — nay,  I  know  it  to  be  incul- 
caledby  great  ItaUantnastera — that  asinger  ought  never  lo  sing 
die  same  passage  twice  aliiw.  Iftbis  be  true,  the  singer  must  be- 
ciHne  s  eomposer— Ite  must  deteaU  upon  the  ground  of  the 
-  melody.  If  this  be  true,  what  Unuts  are  we  to  place  upon  his 
inTention  i  And  if  ve  cannot  (as  I  tmntend  we  cannot)  place  any 
bonndary  lin^  what  becomes  of  the  composer  i  How  Roennl 
has  felt  this  power,  in  its  capricions  exercise,  we  Icnon-'from  the 
qnecdote  of  Velluti,*  and  the  adaption  of  his  second  HHUier. 
Bat  even  Rossini  cannot  satiate  the  winged  tancy  of  the  modora 
vocalist,  or  of  a  public  trained  to  novelty  in  every  phrase  of  a, 
song.  Ilia  eecoiiil  manner,  in  which  he  has  exhausted  the  ror. 
sources  of  hi^  mind  to  fill  hia score  with  notes,  avails  Mm  nothing. 
And  wliy  i  Bccauiio  every  singer  can  alter  a  passage,  and  though 
they  cannot  add  they  can  vary,  which  answers  the  same  end— the 
prudiictiun  of  what  Ihey  esteem  tWD  eSects. 

The  whole  matter  thus  then,  Sir,  we  see  resolves  itself  into  one 
^ngte  sensation — surprize  derived  from  novelty.  Now  ought 
Uiis  to  supersede  the  old  method,  and  with  it  aU  the  eomposer'a 
lenptie  over  the  paniion  of  his  work — for  to  thb  length  does  the 
cowesaion  proceed 1  say  no — decidedly  no — and  I  trvtst  I  hav« 
shewn  why  the  mm  of  cultivated  taste  and  jndgment  eH|^4q 
join  iawy  negatton. 

I  am  quite  ready  to  yield  to  Madame  Pasta  all  that  her  geaim 
can  claim.  She  is  a  greet  artist.  But  for  (his  very  reason  I 
would  the  more  vehemently  oppose  such  innovations  as  that  whicA 
forniH  the  ground  of  niy  letter.  It  is  the  authority  of  great  singers 
th^t  doos  to  much  miscluef  when  they  iodulge  thentMlvea  in  aa 
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SOI  nt  rint  faIiPIti. 

alMiie  of  Oeir  tKlenfa  nid  iJuir  wrt,   I  do  Mt  ohjeeL  to  boj  cr 
to  every  exertioB  of  power— bat  let  oa  I  ny  lave  it  ^  Jm>  Let 
(IB  ncoUeet  tliat "  there  n  b  tioie  for  all  things," 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Seirant, 

G.  S. 


SONGS  OF  TRADES  OR  SONGS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SlK» 

'JL*H8  amusemeBts  of  the  people  have  tnta  the  remotest  ages  of 
the  world  afforded  a  curious  and  ralnable  assiatance  to  the  phi- 
losophic mind  in  exploring  th«r  manners.  To  the  mmictd  anti- 
quary  an  account  of  their  itngs  cannot  bnt  be  entertaioing, 
I  have  therefim  tvanscritted,  from  a  rery  excellent  worl^ 
"D*  Xsraeli's  Curiosity  of  Literatore,"  the  following  interesting 
paper  on  the  subject : 

"  Men  uf  genius  have  devoted  some  of  their  hours,  and  even 
goverEiments  liave  occasionally  assisted,  to  render  the  people  hap- 
pier by  song  and  dance.  The  Grecians  had  songs  appropriated 
to  the  various  trades.  Songs  of  thb  nature  would  shorten  the 
manuftcturer's  tedious  task  work,  and  solace  the  artisan  at  his 
.soUtary  employment.  A  beam  of  gay  fancy  kindling  in  his  mind, 
a  playfbl  change  of  mnaanret  delighting  his  ear,  even  a  moralising 
verse  to  cherish  bis  better  feelings — these  ingeniously  adiqrted  to 
each  profession  would  contribute  something  to  public  happine^ ; 
and  such  a  collection,  not  incurious  to  the  philosopher,  offers 
themes  fertile  in  novelty,  and  worthy  of  a  patriotic  bard,  of  the 
Southeys  for  their  hearts,  and  the  Moores  for  their  verse."  'The 
story  of  Ampbimt  building  Thebes  with  his  lyre  was  not  a  Able,' 
says  Dr.  Clarke.  'At  Thebes,  in  the  harmonious  adjustment  of 
those  masses  which  remain  beloi^ing  to  the  ancient  walls,  we  saw 
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enough  to  coDvlBce  na  that  thn  story  Wai  not  a  fiible — for  it  woa  a 
very  ancifflit  CDstom  to  earrff  oh  immemte  labour  by  an  aeeompaai- 
meta  ofnuuie  ani.iinpng.  The  custom  still  exists  hoDi  in  Bgypt 
and  Oreecet  It  night  therflfore  be  said  that  the  mailt  of  Tkeht* 
were  built  at  thesoiuid  oftbe  only  mwdcalimtnuneiit  then  in  use, 
becaase,  according  to  the  aulom  of  the  countrtf,  the  lyre  was  bo* 
ceasary  for  the  accomplishiaeot  of  the  work."* 

"  Athenaua  t  has  preserved  the  Greek  names  of  different  songs 
Bs  sung  by  various  trades,  hut  unfortunately  none  of  the  songs 
theniseLves.  There  was  a  song  for  Ihe  corn-grin dera,  another  for 
the  workers  in  wool,  another  for  the  weavcra.  The  reapers  had 
their  carol,  the  herdsmen  had  a  song,  which  an  Ox-driver  of 
Kicily  had  composed;  the  kncadera,  and  the  bathers,  and  the 
galley-rowers,  J  were  not  without  their  chauot.  We  have  our- 
selves a  aoDg  of  the  weavers,  which  Ritaon  has  preserved  in  his 
Ancient  Songs,  and  it  may  be  found  in  the  popular  cbap-booh  of 
the  Life  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  and  Ihe  Songs  of  Anglere,  of  old 
Isaac  Walton,  and  Chattel  Cotton,  still  retain  their  freshnes, 

"  Br  Johnson  %  is  the  only  writer  I  recollect  who  has  noticed 
something  of  this  nature,  which  he  observed  in  t&e  Highlands.— 

*  Dr.  ClarkD'sTraveln,  vol.  4,  p.  £6.        f  Dolp.  Lib.  14,'cap.  3. 

X  Mr.  Ixickart,  in  his  "  SpeciiDBtu  of  Ancient  Spaonh  Poetry,"  bMgivea 
a  very  beautiful  aong  of  the  Galley,  beginning 
"Ye  marinen  of  Spiun, 

Bend  Btningly  mi  yoar  o*ra. 
And  brhur  my  bve  sg^, 
For  he  lies  among  the  Hoars." 

S  I  cannot  help  here  noticing  the  circamstance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  having 
liccomc!  a  muiiciim  !  in  1 1 in  latter  days  »ee  (be  paper  on  his  life  and  wrilingg 
in  tilt'  LciikIuii  M»irazitit:  fnr  Augu<it,  1U33,  paee  183.  "  Six  inonthB  before 
bi»  dcalli  lu;  requL'stcd  Dr.  Durney  lo  teach  him  the  Kcale  of  muRtc:" 
"  TuLch  mc,"  said  Johnson  W  him,  "  at  least  tlie  gnunmar  of  your  lan- 
gTiiige."  What  a  picture  (his  little  anecdote  presents  of  the  great  Jlerculet 
of  litcralurc,  laying  by  bis  masiiy  club  of  knowledge,  and  consccnding  to 
become  oa  a  "  little  child,"  (o  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  our  art.  In  my 
mind's  eye  I  fancy  I  can  see  him  silting  meekly  by  the  side  of  his  elated 
teacher,  and  patiently  listening  to  the  exposition  oiG  gamut,  A  la  mi,  &c. 
BA  they  move  in  hieroglyphic  array  before  his  erudite  capacity-  Consider 
too  Ihe  gentle  hiitoHan  unfolding  his  subjei-t  with  a  limpte  and  cauUoat 
phraseology  suited  to  the  UmUr  Heart  of  bis  pupiL  I  would  have  given  a 
goad  rouMsum  tohave  heard  Dr.  B.  dodge  Ihe  nnwaildgr  tyro  through  lha 
gamut,  lines,  and  ipaoei,  Ac.  and  to  have  witnetted  Iba  dtliberation  of  tbe 
Mtter  before  he  might  venture  Ineontinenlly  to  repty"-^  would  have 
been  a  rich  treat. 
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Tlw  fitroknoT'lfaeslcltlH  »w  tlmtdft)'  the  iwbduhlioh  <tf  tfce  kn-ii 
TMfMtlgt  is  wfclch  all  their  voidcS  wore  nnited ;  the;  Beeotnpanf 
tiVeryAotioiijiirbkbcanbedoneinequat  lime,  with  an  appropriate 
(itWn)  «biell  kit  (they  say)  not  much  meaning:,  but  ita  eSects  ar« 
regttlarity  uii  dheerfljIMsHy— There  is  an  oar  song  used  by  lite 
Httbridetita. 

"But if  these  chatuilB  lun^  not  much  meaning,  lltey  irill  not 
pttttets  tbe  deaired  «ffbet  or  touching  tfao  hearf,  as  well  at  ani- 
iMtiB^-tb^  arm  of  tbe  labourer.  Tho  gondolien  of  Venice  wbibl 
tmrj'  tfteir  long;  midnight  houri  on  the  water,  irith  the  atanm  of 
Ta890;  our  gallon  at  NencaBtlc,  in  heaving  their  anchon,  Ac. 
i»e  ason^  of  this  hind.  A  Bocietj',  inadtuted  ib  Holland  for  g«> 
nerolgOod,do  not  Don^Mcr  among  their  least  tneftd  pr^jjattS)  that 
of  baring  prfukfl,  at  a  loir  pTice,»eolldctIoli  ot  lOt^tJbr  tmtlon. 
We  ourselves  have  been  o  great  ballad  nation,  and  Mice  aboBBdod 
witb  »ait|s  of  tbe  peopte,  not  fatnrorer  of  tluri  partiealar  Bpadei , 
btit  father  of  Jtanalln  poena.  They  an  deccribed  \j  Fnttan* 
bam,  a  critid  in  the  relgil  of  Blixabeth,  a*  "  email  and  popular 
tang?,  Eung  by  those  Caatabanqui  upon  benches  and  barrel  heads, 
where  tbey  linvc  no  other  nudience  than  boys  or  country  felloiVN 
that  pass  by  llieni  iji  tlie  Bircels;  or  else  by  bliiid  harpers,  or  such 
lilte  tavern-mi nstreb  that  give  a  fit  of  mirth  far  B  groat."  Such 
were  Oiese  reliques  of  ancient  Engliafa  poetry,  which  are  more 
precious  to  us  than  they  were  to  our  ancestors ;  strangers  as  we 
have  become  to  their  pare  pastoral  feelings,  and  more  eccentric 
faabila  of  life.  They  fbnn  the  eoltcctiona  of  Percy  and  Ritson; 
but  the  latter  poatical  antiquary  tells  us  that  fow  are  older  than 
the  reign  of  Jamea  let.  The  more  ancient  songs  of  ih«  people 
perished  by  having  been  printed  in  single  sheets,  and  their  bumble 
purchasers  had  no  other  library  to  preserve  them  than  the  walbr 
on  which  they  posted  them.  Those  ne  have  consist  of  a  succeed' 
fog  race  of  baUads,  chiefly  revived  or  written  by  Richard  Johnson, 
the  author  of  the  w«ll.4aiown  nntauM  of  the  Sevea  Cbuiplots, 
and  Deloney,  the  writer  of  Jack  of  Hewbuif 's  lid,  asd  Iher 
Gentle  Cratt,  who  live  in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles. 

These  writera  collected  their  longs  in  their  old  age  into  little 
penny  books,  called  "  Garlands,"  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
published by  Ritson ;  and  a  recent  editor  has  well  described  tbcm 
as  "  humble  and  amusing  village  strains,  founded  upon  the  squab- 


loK6a  op'  trades.  Sflfi 

Mm  of  s  trake,'  tales  of  Diitrae  lore,  superstitious  rumours,  or 
miraculous  traditions  of  the  hamlet."  Tbey  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture of  our  manners  as  well  as  folio  cfaroniclei.  These  Bonga 
abounded  in  the  good  old  tiraca  of  Elisabeth  and  James,  for  Hall, 
in  his  satires,  notices  them  as 

"  Sung  to  the  wheel,  and  sung  unto  the  payle 
that  is,  sung  by  niuitlens  spinning,  or  water  carriers ;  and  indeed 
Shakespeare  has  described  them  as  "  old  and  plain,"  chaunted  by 
"  The  apinstera  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  tiie  free  maids  that  weave  their  ihreads  with  bones." 
They  were  the  bvoutitea  of  the  peel  of  nature,  who  takes  every 
opportnnity  to  introduce  them  into  the  mouUis  of  his  cloif  n,  his 
Awl,  and  1^  itinerant  Autolycus.  Whea  the  late  Dr.  Burney,' 
who  had  probably  not  the  sUgbteat  conception  of  their  nature, 
and  perhaps  as  little  taste  for  their  rude  and  wild  siniplicily,  ven* 
turcd  to  call  the  songs  of  Autolycus,  "  two  nonsensical  aoiigs" — 
the  musician  called  down  upon  himself  one  of  the  bitterest  notes 
from  Stevens  that  ever  commentator  penned  airiiinst  a  profane 
scoffer.*  Whatever  these  songs  were,  it  is  evident  they  formed  a 
source  of  recreation  to  the  solitary  tash-norhcr.  But  as  the  more 
masculine  trades  had  tlicir  own  songs,  }vhosc  titles  only  appear  to 
have  reached  us,  such  as  "  The  Carmen's  Whbtle,"  "  Watkin's 
Ale,'-'  "  Chopping  Knives,"  &c.  they  were  probably  appropriated 
to  the  respective  trades  they  indicate.  The  feeling  our  present  re- 
searches would  excite,  would  natDrallybemoststrongly  felt  in  small 
eomunnhies.  Where  the  Interest  of  the  govemoiB  is  to  conttibuto 
to' the  individu^  happiness  of  the  laborious  classes ;  and  thus  we 
find,  in  snch  paternal  govemments  as  was  that  of  Florence  under 
theMulici,  that  songs  and  dances  for  the  people  engaged  themnse 
of  liorenzo,  who  condescended  to  delight  them  with  pleasant 
sOngs,  composed  in  popular  language;  the  example  of  such  a 
character  was  followed  by  the  men  of  genius  of  the  age.  These 
ancient  songs,  often  adapted  to  the  different  trades,  opened  a 
vein  of  inveatioo  in  the  new  charactem  and  allusions,  the  hu- 

*  Dr.  Bnincf  mbwtpiendy  obMrved,  ihit  "  tlui  rogue  Autolyens  ii  the 
true  ancient  minstrel  in  the  old.  FaUiuii,"  on  which  Stevens  remai^ 
"  meny  wtU  push  the  compsnHn  a  Utde  (urlhsr,  and  concur  with  me  in 
tbioking  that  our  Modeni  mmiireli  of  the  opera,  lika  their  predeceanr 
Aatolyeu,  are  pUfoduUy  u  well  a>  Ni^n  of  monteaiiaU  bdlods."— 
£r«Mfu'  Shakeipeare,  vol.  S,  p.  107,  N$  om  edit.  1703. 
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mourous  equivoques,  and  aomcthiiig  irith  tke  liMniloUsnese  of 
popular  fancy.  They  were  coUecled  in  1559,  under  the  title  of 
CitutE  Carnasciak'Ejcbi,  and  there  is  even  a  modern  edition  in  I750j 
in  two  vols,  quarto.  Mr.  Roacoe*  andM.Ouingenef  have  glveH 
a  ])lcasiiig  account  of  these  songs ;  it  is  said  they  sing  to  thin  Aaj 
a  popular  one  by  Lorenzo,  beginninp 

"Dm  venga^Maggio,  ■  ■ 

E'l  gonfalon  Belvaggio,"} 
which  has  all  the  florid  brilliancy  of  an  Italian  spring." 

With  your  permission,  Sir,  I  shall  resume  this  subject  in'  your 
next  Number,  as  1  think  (with  aamt  Ibrther  re8earch}"tt  may 
prove  more  interesting. 

Beliere  me,  9ir,  your's, 

F.  w. 


MUSICAI,  TUiTIOK. 


TO  THE  EDITOa 
Sia,  , ' ,  '  . 

Iv  looking  over  the  letter,  contained  in  your  twentieth  Nu«fberr, 
"  On  tht  present  Stxte  of  the  En^ii^  MnsieiAn,"  I  was.p&rticrtTi 
larly  stmak  with  mosry  pHsages^  but  witb  Bone  more  tbu;  the; 
JWowing: — 

"  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  liberality  of  the  pi(Uip. 
towards  those  who  bjto  engaged  in  giving  musical  initrnc^op,  jn 
this  country,  does  not  serve  much  to  advanca  the  JU4.  "Thfl. 
dsmud  fbr  instruetion  is  now  id  greU,  that  every  one  pesffmu.- 
tosfltii^it,  Mkd, U  Uttle diserimiilcttOB u  iBe4  in  the  BetfVtim  of . 
teachers,  peiaona  are  often  employed  who  are  totally  unqualified 

"  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  vol.  I ,  p.  804. 
*  Hist.  liU.  dc  I'ltnlie,  vol.  3,  p.  SOS. 

%  Mr.  RoKoc  ha?  pnnted  tlA  tery  doHgUIid  »ng  in  tte  lift  ot, 

Lorenio,  No.  41,  sppendii. 
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Ibr  tlfC  (mk  wliicli  they  undertake.  Instead,  therefore,  ol'cjiliirgud 
views  and  fine  taste,  tbeir  coDtraricB  are  found  to  prevail  among 
vapY  cUb«p  J  pvr  can  we  hope  to  witueaa  any  beneficial  change 
ti^  tiime  v^iluve  the  DUBani  (it  palronage  ahall  be  careful  to 
(lietiligitiBli  beM^f  ^  'Ho  Dua  of  merit  and  the  pretender — till  they 
;I)all  think  (fr  theoiBelveB,  and  not  be  islisfied  with  giving  tihm 
money  to  the  first  who  bat  the  impudence  or  the  tMmrily  lo 
receive  it." 

Fiiilj  agreeing  with  "  An  Observer"  in  lbc«e  remarks,  I 
wpuld  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  of  my  own,  tfic  snbject  in  my  opinion 
being  well  WQrth  the  consideration  of  your  readers.  If  the  qnes- 
tipn.  indeed  only,  regarded  the  loss  of  time  and  money  to  nkicli 
iflcfmiideiMi  p«qile  aulyfct'  diwwilvw>  I  siiould  hardly  Taatum 
tofmiUeyouwiihaUnaemerwigiL  Tbow  wtra  ai»  4aa  j^le 
«r>too  iodifTerent  to  examine  careftilly  the  pr^«iniooi  of  th« 
penona  to  whom  tbey  commit  any  branch  of  thsir  childfsn'f 
;:ducntion,  would  have  no  cause  to  complsiu  were  tbey  left 
reap  the:  conacqueiiccs  of  such  conduct.  The  great  evil,  however^ 
whi  cb  resulta  from  it  is  this — proper  encouragement  is  not  always 
held  out  to  superior  merit,  tbe  blockhead  ia  frflfuandy  pre&rrMl 
to  the  real  musician,  qod  thus  one  of  the  finest  excitemeitU  to 
CMrtion  h  iaksa  from  our  professors, 

.  .Thiumw^wmeaaaxhi^tedbythepidilichiw^lBoaiiodtBrityur 
Am.  tmiswy,  iae.  it  encoiingsB  mmj  to  nnflertafce  fiutx  tft 
fnotioal  jUtriutHHi  for  nfaich  they  "  ore  totally  noqiialifie^."-' 
JUmml  6Veif  p«ribmer  on  the  violin,  violoncello,  double  bass, 
or  flute,  will  now  give  you  le«si»iB  on  the  piano  forte  or  in 
«*OS<'m !  pluyers  oa  wind  instruments  will  teacb  you  the  barp, 
.and  plnyera  ov  the  barp  wilj  teach  you  wind  instrumQots — to 
which,  if  d«sMedi  wiflw  of  them  are  ready  to  add  "  Ike  seitnce  ^ 
'  Mamuty  iMifti  ihe  art  of  ampOsiHon !"  EveA  out  musis-wUers* 
jW^stoDls  jtan  in  the  confuaion,  and  many  a  young  gentlemaa 
who  has  furnished  you  with  a  waltz  in  the  morning  will  attend 
totCACh  it  to  your  daughter  in  the  evening.  There  is  somethuig 
■•xquieitely  ridiculous  in  all  this,  and  to  the  red  judges  of  the  art 
it-niight  furnieli  a  subject  of  mirth,  were  the  resulfa  1^  serious; 
Jint  as  -foea  do  not  "gather  grapes  fram  (Jions  nor  figs  from 
thietlA,"  we  cannot .  expect  a  fine  sycLem  of  WIW  to  ftevail  iq 
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this  country  till  we  see  Ihe  utmost  diligence  eiD|»layed  in  the 
selection  of  musical  iiKtrjctora. 

Iwould  not  say  iniicti  concerning-  that  Inrgc,  and,  in  many  re> 
spects,  interesting  clasj^  nf  t(>niales,  who  undertake  to  teach  music. 
Their  sex,  and  the  difficulty  which  there  is  to  procure  for  them 
occnpntions  suited  to  it,  must  make  it  incumbent  on  nerj  one  to 
speak  oTthem  with  reverence  nod  ibrtiearanea. 

Nevertheless  }t  cannot  be  denied,  that  while  there  are  many 
ladii^  who  possess  considerable  talents  and  jndgnent,  the  great 
majority,  whether  acting  as  prirateteaobera  M  tsgoTemeeMa,atv 
incapable  orgiving- musical  iastruetion  in  a  manner  trely  benell- 
cial.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  female,  after  she  has  gone  through 
the  Dsunl  routme  of  a  boarding  school  for  two  or  three  yean,  t« 
lieek'fiir  a  "rituation,"  and  to  announce  '>  music''  among  her 
other 'qnalifi cations.  Now,  Bir,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  kind  of  "  music"  which  is  to  be  derived  from  snch  a  teacher, 
for  you  and  your  readers  mu9t  have  been  too  often  afflicted  by  it, 
to  render  any  deacription  necessary. 

The  mention  orboarding-schouls  brings  me  to  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  this  Icflor,  and  I  aJiall  immediately  proceed  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  llirse  eritiib]ishiii(?iils.  Not  many  years  ago 
boarding  schools  were  seldom  undertaken  but  by  persons  who  had 
received  some  portion  of  educntion,  but  at  the  preaent  dejr  nam- 
ben  engage  in  them,  who  are  profbundl^  ignorant^  and  who  eonr 
sider  the  business  altogether  ai  a  matter  of  trade.  The  injury 
such  persons  do  to  those  who  bare  better  pretensions  than  thcni' 
!>L-]vp^  k  HK-A,  \iut  the  injury  they  do  to  society  is  greater. 

L'iiiiliiiin<{  myself  to  that  branch  (rf  education  which  fornw  the 
subject  of  this  address,!  may  observe,  that  when  a  music  master  is 
to  be  engaged)  the  qnestioa  with  these  trorfejpmipfe  ii — not  bb 
ability  to  teatA  the  children  coaindtted  to  their  care,  but  Im  wil- 
lingness to  make  them  a  haadsiime  allommee  from  the  anm  paid 
by  the  parents  of  those  children.  Accordingly  five  and  twenty, 
thirty,  and  even  lifly  per  cent.  deductio{i  a  occasionally  claimed 
and  allowed— but  by  whom?  Certainly  not  by  (he  man  who  b 
conscious  of  his  talent,  but  by  the  driveller  who  is  conscious 
of  possessing  no  talent  at  all,  and  who  b  glad  to  purchate 
employment  which  he  cannot  hope  to  obtain  or  to  secure  by  any 
ptiier  means.   Little  indeed  do  many  imagine  the  impositions 
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which  are  practised  on  them.  Even  in  koiiip  schools,  where  very 
iBrgcRumsnrepaidforeacbcbild,  tbemusiul  instruction  is  given 
by  "  the  lad)  heraelf,"  OT  by  her  ddUgbtor,.  or  niece;  or  it  may 
bo,  by  an  apprentice,  or  s  teacher.  Thus,  when  the  child  returns 
home,  and  her  fond  parents  suppose  that  it  is  only  requisite  to 
have  a  few  Imona  from  a  f  *  flnWbing  master,"  Ibe  whole  bnaum 
b  to  be  ba^n  «g*f6|  nnder  the  heavy  di»advanlago8  whieh  uiaA 
fron  bad  bUts,  lont>  indulged,  and  an  indiipMition  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  to  Bubmitto  tbatdiscipliDB  whipbisabaolutely  neces- 
sary to  covrect  thera,  .     i  ' 

These  remarks  will  give  no  pain  to  those' whos6  feelings  I  bare 
every  wish  to  rqiard.  Ainon{|  the  great  nnmbera  who  now  occupy 
themaelvcs  in  keeping  .public  Beminariea,  muiy.are  to  bd  fbnnd 
of  tho  strictest  intagri^,  the  poraat  Intentions,  and  the  highest 
honour.  Such  persons  ue  inGnite  value  to  the  populntka  of 
our  great  Metropolis  ;  nnd,  while  they  are  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  patronage  which  can  be  bestowed  on  them,  tho  public  are 
deeply  interested  in  seeing  that  its  patronage  is  bestowed  on  no 
others.  Diligence  kIioilIJ  \>e  exerted,  and  the  strictest  enquiries 
made — not  only  concerning  the  chnracter^  of  those  to  whom  we 
entrust  tlii'  tclucation  of  thu  objfcta  most  dear  to  us,  but  also  con- 
coming  the  characters  and  professional  reputation  of  all  whom 
they  call  in  to  their  nsuatance.  If  due  vigilance  were  atwsyi 
«Berted  in  these  respects,  the  Wowds  of  Inciunpetent  pefsous  who 
now  rashly  or  imprudently  eome  forward  as  teachras,  would  be 
compelled  to  find  out  some  other  means  of  support;  and  (bey 
who  shamefully  enter  into  contracts  with  sach  persons,  from  a  lust 
of  "  Blthy  lucre,"  would  be  compelled  to  forego  their  proBts,  or 
seek  some,  other  employment.  Music — to  which  (of  coarse)  my 
observations  have  here  been  particularly  applied — must  be  con- 
sidered as  forning  only  a  small  part  of  general  education.  It 
must  however  be  remembered,  that  the  observations  which  I  have 
vmAe  CHI  munc  willspply  to  every  other  part;  to  the  most  ngefnl 
^  ««  well  OS  the  most  omameotal. 

'    I  remain,  Mr.  Editor,  '  . 
1^  Very  obediently  yoiir's,'  , 

$  '  ^ .  THE  FATHER  OF  A  FAIHILr. 
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MiHdE.  Hiwki'uf  &i>boi 

M.mkIE.  Camiilge,  inF 

M.aiidE.  Clarke,i[iF 

JI.  nad  E.   ,  in  F  (sliorl) 


,\  F..  Kont,  ill  C 
Alamh,  ill 

-  FriBStj  iu  *■  , 

M.aodE.  Bogen^la  V  >!'•'  i-<^> 

E,   -^iuAfliiMt' 

F.  .  Raylton,  in  E& 
M.  ShenK.n,'ih  «b  '■ 

M.  «-«loilcjr,(nJBII  „   

M.  ■WalshjioD  " 

BoTce'iCvllectiM  i  ■■  ''" 


AI.andE.  AUIrlcli,  In 


M.ondE. 
M.  and  E. 
M.and  E. 
M.  E. 


Blov,  in  Eb 
BrfUi,  ID  G 
Child,  in  F. 


I.uid  E.  FeraboEco,  in  Bb 
l.aiidE.  Jones,  iuG 
1.  mid  E.  Kempton,  in  Bb  (Full) 
i.  and  E.  — — .  iu  fib.  (Vctm) 
l.ondE.  Kent,  in  C 
Land  E.  King,  ii 


dF„  - 


inF 


l.andE.   .jn  D 

S.  Hocley,  1>  D 

l.andE.  NiK«,faiF. 


M.anilE.  Wood,  in  C  , 


i.  Alcock,  In  G  tninar 
Aldi1c1],in  A 

.  —  ,  in  £  miaoT 

L  Bbbop,  in  D 
Boyco,  tn  A 
— ^  in  A  (Vene) 


H.ud 

nlaidB. 


M.andE.  - 
M. 


Fauta,  in  A 
Go«dsaii,iR  C 
H^l,  In  D 
Hall,  m  A 

Holt  and  Hint,  in  Eb 
Hajes,  In  Kb 
HttrktM,  Ib  B  Ednor 

jkduM,  tu  a 

UtA 

GLOUCESTER. 


M.mdE.  -  ,  

M-andE.  — >  ,  in  Eb 

M.andB.  ,1bP 

E.  JOBcf,  la  P 

E.  Kdmv,  fai  B  rail 
M.>ndE.  KMtt,lnC  ' 
M.andE.  Kiu,  In  Bb 

M.andE.  ,  in  C 

M.  andE.  ,  in  D 

M.aDdE.  ,  ioF 

H.  HempdljinA 

B.  -.iaC 

H.  LMgdMfhA 

B.  '  — ,faiA 

H.  Huib,  in  D 

E.  MoMlef ,  in  E 
M.  and  E.  Porter,  in  Bh 
M.andE.  —  in  IJ 


M.andE).  Haodall,  bi  G 
M.  and  E.  RlebaTdMn,  in  C 
E.  tlogen,  ia  A  minor 

M.  and  E.  — ^  ,  in  E  uiiuoi 

M.  and  E.  Slatter,  in  B 
H.ai>dE.  TalUtjiuE 
IS.         T<uer,ln  A  iduor 

E.  TtWM^IaD 
Bojree'i  CdOaeSM 


D.  Bbhop,  in  D 
Clarke,  in  F 
Child,  in  E 
Craft,  in  A 

I  beui,  in  Bb  ' 

?rMille,in  0 
ockton,  inti 


M.and  E.  KenI,  in  C 

E.  LInley,m 
Te  Deum,  Nares,  in  D 
M.  Pill,  ill  D  (from 

M.  Pureell,  in  B 

M.  and  E.  Thomas,  in  G 
M.  Watsti,  in  D 

E.  Wite,  in  Eb 
Bo^ree'i  CoUMIion 
Aroold't  CoBecHra. 
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M.anl  E.  Balien,  in  D  min 
H.andB.  Biduip,  inD 
M.  B(»ce,'ia  C 

E.  Blow,  iii  E. 
H.  and  E.  Clsriie,  in  E 

M.andE.   ,  in  F 

M-anilE.   ,  in  F  (sii. 


reiehton,  in  E 


Uawkiai,  in  I 
Handel,  in  D 
Hoyei,  in  Efa 
Kenl,  in  C 
E.  King,  [i 


vinBm 


,  and  E.  Mudd,  In  G 
E.  Mundy,  in  C 
E;  Mosdey,  in  ( 
Nares,  in  C 
.  and  E.  Forler,  in  U 

.undE.   ,inB 

.  and  E.  Purcell,  in  E 


Gates,  in  F  M.           Swarbrick,  in  D 

Goodaan,  in  C  E.  Sbentan,  in  D 

111  E.  nail,  in  F  M.  and  E.  Walkley,  ioJl. 

E.  ,  in  D  M.           WuLdi,  in  D  -  .;■(  :. 

E,   ,  in  A  E.  WiBe,  in-Eb-  -I'-. 

Ha1l,jun.inF  Bovce's  Colleclion  :. 

E.  Iluylvr,  ill  Eb  Arnold's  Colledion  .  .  i  .':  < 
LICHFIELD. 

M.  TIeath<-4ile,  Sa  Bb 

 ,  in  Ki  miaai  E.  jDckwn,  in  E 

 ,  in  C  H.ani]  E.   ,  in  Eb 

Bo>Ge,in.A{Vem)  .      M.andE.  ,  in  F 

-T  ,  in  C  M.anil  E.  Kempton,  in  Bb 

r.mi.i™  ;„  p  V   '     L  B   


M.  and  E.  Alcock)  in  A 


M.and  E.  ChUd,inF 

M.nndF^   .ill  a 

M.an[lE.  Cooper,  in  Bb 
M.  and  E.  Corfc,  in  B), 
M.tindE.  Creighton,  in  £b 
M.  and  £.  CroiViirE 
M.andE.  Dran,  inA 
M.and  E.  Dapuii,  in  Eb 

 ,  In  G  jnu 

Ebdnn,  in  C 


M.  King,  in  D 

M.  and  E.  Kenl,  in  C 
M.andE.  MarthjinD 
M.andE.  NareiginC 
M.  Porter,  in  D 

M.  gorier  (Aav.  W.J 


M.  Sugenon,  fn  b( 

ir  '        M.siidE.  Wbe,  in  E  ' 
Bojcc'r  Conection 
Arnold's  CoUection 

LINCOLN. 

M.  Bo;cej  in  C 

M.andE.  Camidge,  in.F 

M.andE.  Cliild.mF  , 

M.  and  E.  Bupuis,  in  ED 

,r3e)         M.  -J-ZinC  . 
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nnil  E.  Fcniboaco,  i 


M.  and  F.  K..» 
M.amlK.  Kiiii 
M.iindE.   


M.bihIE. 
VOL. 


UHlteiij  in  D  mil 
Tl>  NO  XXII  I. 


M.  SBrgcraan,  in  BD 

M.  and  E.  ^VoadwBTd,  In  Bb 
Buyce'i  Colleclion 
LLANDAFF. 
Neither  Choir  nor  Organ. 
KORWICH. 

E.  Hawkins,  in  E 
H.WI1IE.  Iloliicr,  in  C 
E.  Hayes,  in  Eb 
M.  Handel,  in  U 

Te  Deum,  ,  laDJ)ett  ihorteiled 

M.andE.  lDgloU,iaD    ,  , 
M.  and  E.  Jones  '  1  / 

M.  and  E.  Jackson,  Id  p  ;  ' 


M.andE.  King,  in  D 

M.  Unlejr 

M.  L[nlc7  (Her.  O.) 

M.  Manh 

Te  Deam  (Norwidi)  Beckwith 

M.aadE.  NsKi,  In  C" 

E.  Friet^in  F 
UandE.  PletMntvin  D 
M.  Pgreei1,<nD 
M.  and  E.  Rogers,  In  G 
H.Bad  K.  Strodgcrs,  in  D 

E.  Sin}lh,([let.C.J,)inl 


OXFORD. 

M.BDdE.  Bbir,iiiE 
H.  Boyce,  in  A  (Vane) 

I  E.  DiiliDp,  in  D  1 
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OXFORD  cflnlinnPd. 


E.  - 
M.and  E.  i 
M.aiid  E. 
M.aiiiIE. 
M.  and  E. 
M,  and  E. 


;  ,  in  A  f  Ve«c) 


.  Moi  l, 


-rr-}  ii 


M.ojulE,  I'aiiDiis,  in  D 
M.  and  K.  Pricat,  in  D 
M.  and  £.  Portnuui,  io  G 
M.BIU1E.  PBirick,in  A 
H.BndE.  Ru)daII,inD 
E.   ,  in  G 

M.  and  E.  ScHon,  in  D 
M.ani!  E.  Sfrodgers,  in  D 
M.ondE.  Tomkins,  in  D  (3) 

E.  Wallond,in  E 
M.iuidE.  Wiw,itiD 
M.  and  E.  Walkley,  in  F 
Boyce'i  Colledion 
Arnold's  Collection 


M.andE. 
M.andE. 
M.andE. 
M.andE. 
M.and  E. 
M. 

M.and  B.  - 


Aldridi 
JlojtL-,  ill  A 

 ,  in  A  (Verse 

Child,  in  F 
Calah,in  C 
Creyghloii,  in  Eb 
Corfe,  in  Bb 
Clarke, in  F 
Dupuis,  ill  D 

 ,inEb 

;,  Eb<lon,  in  C 

)■  Fcrnboico,  in  lib 

Hall  and  llinc,  in  Et 
L  Ilayoo,  in  Hb 

 ,  in  D 

:.  J.  Hawbiat,  ill  Db 
Jnckun,  in  E 


PETERBOROUGH. 

M.  and  E.  King,  i: 
M.  and  E.  ■ 


nEb 
nG 


M.and£^  KenI,bC 


M.andE.  Banks,  ii 


and  E.   ,  in  F 

M.  and  E.  Kemplon,  in  B(, 
M.aiu!  E.  Narcs,  in  F 

M.niidE.  ,inC 

M.and  E.  Patrick,  In  G  minor 
M.and  E.  Portar  (S.)  in  I> 
M.andE.  Pocler  ( Ri!v. W.'^ qifF 
M.  Pi.t,inD(fh,ra:BwWJ 
M.  and  E.  Rodgera,  in  A  (Sflqwn 
to  Boyce)    ,  '  ij 
M.andE.  Rodgen,  in  Eq  ^i, 
M.andE.  RichBrdiwn, iaCl  ,.;  s: 
H.  SaK^mWj  fci  Bo  r.. 

E.  Tudway,  inA  ff 
£.  Woe,.  Id  £ 
M.andE.  Woodwmrf,iin:Bb,-,,..,'. 
Uoyce'H  CoUeclionE  •.,•...</ 


ROCHESTER. 

M.           Uaye<,  in  D 
E.  ,  in  Eb 

one)  M.  and  E.  Kent,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  Keninton,  in  Bb 

M.andE.  .iuBbfVer 

M.niniE.  Porter,  in  D 
&I.un.lE.  - 


^r. 


E.  Pri 
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M.  and  E.  B«Tnivr^  in  F 
M.wid  E.'  Kihopi  ip  D  ' 
M.  ChOdjinF 


M.  and  E.  FusaeD,  i 


TeDeamDndEf.  Inslult 
M.     .      Kent,  in  C 
M.  and  E.  K'lag,  ia  F 


Goodsot., 
E.  Guise,  in  1 
K.  lis 


.  liaytf 


.lib 


Eb 


M.BndK,  Jiick?oii,ii.C(notETOn.) 
M.andE.  Kent,  in  C 
M.andE.   ,  ill  D 


M. 


]■;.  - 


M^r»i 


in  D 


K.  lli=li«r<Un 
E.  StepliHrs,ii 
M.  Wdklejjii 

M.  and  E.   1  ir 

Bojce'a  CJollaction 
Arnold'!  Cuileelion 


ST.  DAVID'S. 


Trip,,,  in  D 
GooosoD,  inC 


M.  Iludson,  in  Eb 

Te  Dcum,  Ilcnichcl),  in  G 
M.  IIal!andIIInc,inE 
M.  Hall  and  BrodGrip, 

E.  Ileathcole,  in  Bb 
M.andE.  Jncfcson,  in  C 

E.  Kolway,  in  A 
M.  and  E.  Kent,  in  D 

M.and  E.   ,[nC 

M.andE.  Kin?,  in  lib 

M.andE.  ,  in  C 

M.  and  E.  :  ,  In  F 

M.andE.  Jiarei,  in  F 
M.andE.  I'nlrick,  in  G  minor 


M.a 


id  E.  Po, 

1,1  E,    ii 

E.  i'riesi,  in 
E.  llichnrdao: 
E.  Smylh,  in 


11  D 


M.  Craft,  in  A 

E.  Cooke,  in  C 
■il.andE.  Clarke,  in  F 

M.and  K.   ,  in  E 

M.  and  E.   ,  in  V  (Shorl 


CATHEPnAI.  aSRTICE. 

WINCHESTER. 

E.  Kb(l|in,  m  C 
M.and  I-:.  Feralioi^co,  In  A  minor 

M.andK.   ,in  E 

M.  aiid  v..  F<i»H.-ll,  in  11  minor 

K.   ,  in  A 

M.andE.  Itafekin  Eb 

£.  Ilealbcote  (Rer.  G.)  ta  F 
M.  JackMn,  in  P 

E.  Eelwaj,  la  B  minor 

E.  ,  in  A  minor 

M.and  E.  King,  in  D 
"     id  E.  Kent,  1  - 


M.  aiid  E.  - 


in  A 


inC 


II,  inC 


E.  Tud»sy,  In  A 
E.  Wise,  in  Eb 
Boyce's  Colleclion 
Arnold's  Cnllpction 
Alcock's  printed  id  I  u  me 


WORCESTER. 

M.>ndE,  111 
M.an.l  E.  )li 


Jioyce,  i.A 

 ,  in  A  (Ver 

Bhh^,,  111  D 


U.andE. 
M.  uidE. 


Child,  in  F 
Corre,  In  B 
Dean,  InC 
Pean,  In  tlD 
Dails,  In  C 
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'iTRVICI'S  in  BOYCK'S  COLLECTION,  Published  In  1760. 
I.^imli:.  AWrkh.inG  M.andE.  Child,  in  Eminm 


111  AllNOLD'S  COLLECTION,  Published  in  1700. 
M.audE.  Mc!ricti,  in  A 
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M.  and  E.  Green,  Id  C  M.  and  R.  Tmen,  Id  F 

M.  l)BUBiidfltne,inEb  TeThum   ,taD 


ERRATA.m  N>.  XXT. 
Page  IS,  line  0,  fen- here  read  Aenoe    Vtgp  M.  Tia        HDlence  ibMM 

31,  3,  ruroud  reed  end  iarc been  printed  tbti: — 
,    —i3,IoT  aecundem '.read    "  It  willbennneccuaiyti)  eaDEierate 

)«cmi&un  the  contents  of  Bofce  and  Aindd 

32,  —  io  note*,  road  a  Wet  Mmv(AmiME«" 

qaulifiataon  -  ,  , 

IN  TUE  C&NTEBURY  UST. 
Read'  Porter  lU  Bb  Fc*  SnrgerMn  read  SoTBrnon 

Head  Urailiford  !□  C  minor  For  Taderajr' read  JitARijr  . 

For  Cn^bMi  and  Crelgblon  read  Cregghlon 

IN  THE  YORK  LIST. 
ForElffay'ln  CreadEbdoD  In  C  And  add, M.andE.  Ebdon  in  C 

IN  THE  BANGOR  UST.  [ 
flarUr.  K.  ....  read  M.  R. 

ADD  TO  THE  BRISTOL  LIST.  , 
H-I^E.  Clarke,biE                             K  ClBrke,iaE 
M.  and  E.  ,  lo  F  (Short)  '  E.  '  ,  in  ED 

R.'  ,lnA  B.  .idD 

£.  ^ioAi^Dor 

ADD  TO  THE  CHICHESTER  LIST. 

E.  Bennett(A.)inF,(arraiig-      M.andE.  FoHer,  in  D 

ad  from  Mcnuit,  NotdIIo,  &c.)      For  CraygMon  rrad  Crej/gliliin 

E,  (;DdU!l(R.)inC  FDrAiiiDldaDdCarfe,inBrciull9b 


ON  THE  DirrBRENCES  IN  THE  SINGING  OP 
PROFESSORS  AND  AMATEURS. 


TO  THB  EDITOR. 

SiK, 

Yova  Correspondent  Vmub,  in  ike  first  letter  of  the  fourth 
volume  of.  your  Rerinr,  baa  gone  into  an  ewunination  of  tho 
differences  between  "  Amateur  and  Frofcssional  Singers,"  but  li 
has  coufined  himself  rather  to  the  elucidation  of  the  cniues  why 
they  diftcr  then  of  the  sppcific  effects.  With  your  pemrisrion  I 
will  endeavour  to  svipply  what  he  has  lea  unfinished,  in  the  hope 
that  the  allnntion  of  amateurs  being  directed  especially  to  the 
common  defects,  they  may  avoid  ivhal  in  many  ijislances  perhaps 
they  niny  have  failed  to  remark. 

It  is  very  commonly  said  that  public  singers  have  more  or  finer 
expresuon  thtw  BmaleurB — but,  Sir,  it  has  tJIreody  been  poiuted 
ontinyonrNumlMiBjtbatwrprVHiNtis'*  general  term,  «nd  con- 
veys no  intbrmation  sufficiently  precise  to  be  useliil.  I  must 
therefore  dissect  in  order  to  demonstrate  my  sulg'ect. 

The  firet  quality  in  which  amateur  siogen,  as  compared  witli 
professors  fail,  b  in  that  firmness  of  tone,  that  command  of  chest 
which  leads  to  ductility  of  voicing.  This  deficiency  is  more  fre- 
quent than  deficiency  of  volume.  It  displays  itself  in  taking  and 
leaving  notes  too  loud  or  too  soft  or  too  coarsely — thus  destroy- 
ing the  continuity  of  effect,  and  prodndng  huge  breaches  between 
or  inequalities  in  the  tones.  Thns.tbe  general  evenneaa  and 
smoothness  is  lost,  which  is  one  of  the  first  chanuteristics  of  fine 
performance.  The  causes  of  thn  defect  are  insufficient  practice 
of  the  scale  in  the  commencement  of  instruction— a  too  early 
attempt  to  sing  songs  of  more  difflcalt  execution  than  the  student 
has  had  patience  or  practice  to  attain— an  improper  manner  of 
taking  tho  breath,  which  leaves  the  lungs  inadequately  supplied, 
and  also  an  injudicious  mode  of  parting  with  the  breath,  which 
oGcastona  the  use  of  more  than  is  neceesary,  becomes  conae- 
qvantly  K  WHte  of  power.  It  is  from  all  these  detects  conjoined 
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tliat  amateura  usoally  sing  Uieirsoi^  in  &  slower  time  than  pra^ 
feasors,  a  method  wbich  mt  cndy  makes  them  go  heaviljr,  liBt 
which  moreover  demands  more  atntuniDjoftkeTcdcetbaii  if  tkay 
were  sang  in  a  picker  moraineBt. . 

TbesasiBiraiit  ofentin  conmantlof  tke  dnetacoonirtsfi>r1&» 
oceaaMoalfeilareofl^intainatioii.  Butt&ecaptaldefeet ariidKg 
from  it  ia,  the  languor  which  ■  ftilli  upon  parts  of  the  wcecmdoOf 
and  which  destroys  the  effect  of  the -whole.  Proftsaors  nover 
suffer  their  performance  really  to  drop  into  insipidity.  They 
indeed  throw  portions  into  shade,  but  yet  we  hear  the  power  and 
the  finbh  still  ifoin^  on  in  the  same  -way.  It  is  not  here  astrongf 
and  therr  a  fcclilc  note  or  phrase,  without  any  assignable!  reason. 
Even  the  weakest  places  display  the  mastery  which  serorc,  mre- 
laxing  attention  iinil  confirmrd  exercise  bestow. 

One  of  the  most  constant  defects  in  the  formation  of  the  voices 
of  amateurs  is  the  adoption  of  a  thick  guttural  tone,  instead  of  Iho 
"purez^a  argentlna,"  the  brilliant  silvery  quality  •  of  which 
the  Itaiiana  qwak  in  such  rapturous  terms.    All  my  observations 


*  A  tmaQ  met  on  ni^hi^,  in  Ilalitui  end  End>"l>T  entitled  "  CaDsidersr- 
tions  on  the  Art  of  Singing  in  general,"  by  a  Mr.  Da  Cotta,  haa  been  re- 
eoiiimended  to  our  peruaiil  by  a  master  of  high  aulhorily.  It  contains  an 
L'numerntion  of  the  defccta  of  sinking  in  general.  Tlii;<ie  defeel«  he  re< 
iliices  to  eighteen  diafinct  bends.  Mr.  Da  Costa  spealis  of  lliis  power  of  tbe 
voice  in  the  foUowit^  terms : — "  Every  middle  voice,  or  voice  whicli  pro- 
ceeds from  the  chest,  ia  capable,  by  its  nature,  afattoinin^  to  that  degree  of 
|inrHy  called  alTery  ;  and  this  description  of  silvery  miildle  voice  !«,  not 
only  the  moit  gratefiil  to  the  ear,  but  (he  best  adapted  to  di-Ltincl  nyllBliical 
pronunciation  ;  consequently  (he  most  capable  of  expressing  the  nitectionsl 
On  (liii  account  it  is  gil\ed  with  (he  magic  power  of  e;ici(ing  in  the  soul 
those  delightful  sensations,  nhieh  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  soarce. 
The  blamenble  abuse,  or  as  it  were,  the  maditess  of  too  violently  exerting 
the  higb  notes  of  liie  voice,  so  aa  to  injuriously  force  (hem  to  an  useless  ex- 
tent, is  perhaps  lljo  only  eau9C  of  the  decay  of  Iho  middle  voice.— Besides 
the  pnrlial  injury  the  voice  tllv[^  ^u^lnins,  there  ii  another,  not  leas  detri- 
mental, arising  out  of  lliu  above  error,  namely,  an  improper  Inequality  in 
the  strength  iuid  L-ii;.rueter  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Voice. — T^is  addi- 
tional injury  becomes  particularly  conspicuous,  when  a  run  downwardly 
(which  commencei  in  a  roDod  and  Ad)  hwh-lawtlovmee,}  ia  madelo  reM 
Id  a  middle  voice  of  an  iixliidnct  end  otEerwi*e  defective  rtmraoler,  and 
■till  more  so  when  the  aame  run  terminates  in  a  strong  base  voice. — In  the 
latter  case,  the  double  contrast  of  the  ndddla  notes  wlUi  the  high  and  the 
low  ones,  which  pieeode  andbOowdaing  Ihepasaa^  Araa|b  (wdiftrent 
punat%  iacreate*  the  nn^aasant  effect." — Mr.  Da  Costa^  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, adapts  the  theory  of  ths  voice  having  three  routers,  whTcfa  it  b 
mainlamed  wax  ibat  of  the  great  Roman  schoDl. 
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upon  this  point  load  nta  to  knew  t&sf  this  Una  u  fin-  inan  distiuetj 
clear,  and  efi^ttv«  tfatm  Uib  tbislM*  ammii '  U  h  ptvdnccd  more 
from      bead'tban  thb  cbeBt,'aiid  fVom  the  place  of  ha  fonoKtion 

renders  all  parts  of  the  voice  moM  equdtle  than  b  the  case  when 
from  adopting  the  Ifaicker  tone  in  the  lower  and  middle  notes^  the 
singer  is  compeDed  to  shitl  more  remotely  the  place  of  prodBction 
for  the  high  notes.    This  error  is  the  national  error  of  the  Eln- 

gUih.  Tho  thick  tone  mi-d  lo  be  peculiar  to  English  sitigerG — 
the  "  puTezzii  nrgintiiiii"  in  the  Italian  quality.  1  aay  used  to  i>c 
peculiar  lo  Knj-Iish  singers,  liecausi?  1  liflieve  that  our  best  taught 
vucalista  uow  practice  the  ilalian  method — all  of  them  except  our 
bases,  who  Still  reject  the  reform  ssan  iimovatioii.  1  do  not  speak 
of  singers  absolutely  guttural,  gentlemen  who,  in  common  phrase, 
"  have  a  whole  cathedral  in  their  throats ;"  but  of  a  slightly 
throaty  tinge,  which  prooeedtf  &om  the  cause  I  have  olted.  This 
defect  is  aroidcd  or  corrected  by  Yocaliring  upon  the  soond  ah,  as 
pronounced  in^Aor. 

Tbe  result  of  tbiB  malfonnatioii  of  tone  is  tb  confine  the  range 
(^tbe  sound,  to  limit  the  compasa,  to  reduce  tbe  brilliancy  of  the 
voice,  and  cdnsequeutly  tbe  effect  upon  the  ear,  to  deteriuote  the 
txecution,  and  to  impede  its  facility ;  and  as  a  whole,  to  injure 
the  expression.  This  description  it  may  be  thought  would  include 
all  possible  defects,  and  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  the 
evil  of  a  single  deficirnry  slops — but  slill  it  appears  to  me  neces- 
nar\  to  ciiuiiicTati:  all,  :inil  to  treat  of  thcni  separately  as  nell  <d 
geiierully. 

In  respect  to  orrnment,  nmaleurs  are  apt  to  commit  very 
serious  mistakes.  These  errors  however  do  not  appertain  so 
much  to  the  choice  of  graces  as  to  their  execution. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  performance  of  professional  singers  that 
produces  such  universal  effect  as  tbeu*  fhcility — and  as  nolhiug 
seems  so  easy  as  their  turns  and  Tolatas,  so  these  become  the 
.capital  and  prominent  points  for  imitation.  To  obtain  a  power  of 
sustaining,  cobIb  tho  labour  of  half  a  life— -to  accomplkh  tbe  per- 
fect lubricity  with.which  practised  singers  glide  through  orna- 
mental passages,  tbe  toil  of  the  other  half.  Yet  notbiagis  really 
more  eaay  than  "  to  snatch  a  grace"'-^nd  to  get  through  it  in  a 
way  that  perhaps  reaches  me^ocrity,  nny  perhaps  goes  a  little 
beyond  it.   But  it  Is  the  perfict  manner  in  which  professors  Smab 
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tBdr  execution  ofauah  things  that  constitutes  the  excellence — they 
never  attempt  any  tiling  but  wliat  tliey  know  froui  previous  and  re- 
peated trials,  they  can  perfurm  lo.  a  certainty.  Amateurs  on  the  con- 
trary attempt  any  thing-  and  every  thing.  They  do  not  hear  them- 
aelves,  or  hearing  cannot  judge — they  disregard  a  slight  failure — 
but  they  should  know  that  this  slight  dillcrciicc  is  in  truth  (he  whole 
difference,  and  they  should  learn  to  listen  «  i!h  the  severest  atten- 
tion to  others  nnd  to  themselves,  and  never  to  attempt  any  thing 
which  they  are  not  certain— absolutely  ti-it^iln — tliey  can  atcliieve 
in  a  polished  manner.  From  the  iip|)o^'iiilt[ia  (ii  jiicii  ljy  the 
way  is  one  of  the  testa  of  an  educated  uiugcr)  up  to  the  most  com- 
plicated division  this  rule  applies.  The  safest  way  ii  to  use  few 
«nd  ehmce  ornaments — the  certain  method  to  practice  incessantly 
under  a  good  roaster. 

While  we  are  on  thbpart  of  the  subject,  I  may  observe  that  the 
abake  h',  generally  speaking,  one  ot  the  orBamenta  in  which  ama- 
tears  Jhil  roost  conspicuously — yet  1  think  I  may  safely  pronounce 
that  no  one  in  so  certainly  attainable  with  patient  and  constant 
exercise.  It  is  cither  too  w  ide;  or  too  close— it  proceeds  well  for- 
a  few  turns,  then  fails,  then  goes  ivell  ngaiii.  A  shake  at  a  dose 
especially  ought  to  be  of  a  certain  length,  or  it  liecomes  ineffuc- 
tive.  The  slow,  subdued,  pathetic  shake,  which  the  Italiaos  use 
with  such  effect,  1  do  not  ever  recollect  to  have  heard  an  English 
singer,  public  or  private,  execute  with  even  an  approach  to  per- 
fection, Billingtoii  alone  excepted.  Yet  the  shake  is  more  indis- 
pensable to  an  English  vocalist  than  any  other  ornamental  part. 
The  Italian  shake  is  close,  rapid,  and  even,  which  make  it  seem 
like  B  fluttering  of  the  voice.— The  KngUsh  accent  the  upper 
note  more  strongly. 

The  proniiDciatioD  of  the  words  is  a  part  in  which  amateurs  ore 
Bwst  deficient;  though  they  frequently  apprehend  the  conception 
of  the  poet  and  composer  with  even  more  abilify  than  profeseon — 
because  they  are  commonly  better  educated  than  professors,  and 
because  their  attention  is  less  distracted  by  the  technical  portions. 
It  ia  indeed  a  great  art  to  bit  the  medium  between  sharp,  polished, 
decided  enniwiation  (always  liable  to  deteriorate  the  tone),  and- 
that  continuous  concerted  breathing  of  the  words  which  com-^ 
bines  the  full  effects  of  tone  with  an  audible  and  perfect  accentu- 
ation of  the  language. 
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Amongst  the  technical  ecsentials  wttkh  amatenn  ate  carctkM 
about,  if  they  do  not  wholly  neglect  it,  is  the  adherence  to  exact 
time.  They  fall  into  a  habit  of  indulgiog  tbemaeJlTes  in  tUa 
particular,  not  only  from  the  gaod-htimoiired  acquiescence  of  the 
accompanist  (they  most  commonly  indeed  both  practice  and  aiag 
lo  their  own  pliiyiiig)  lull  iijiori  principle.  Tliey  consider  more 
deeply  Ihiiri  professor?,  us  1  liave  said  above,  the  import  of  the 
poclry — Ihi-y  carry  their  notiotiH  sometimes  to  fanciful  eKtremcs 
in  this  piirlicular,  and  tliey,  by  di'sigii,  lake  such  liberties  as  destroy 
the  rliythinicat  elfect  which  is  so  licaiitilul  to  a  ninsician.  In 
this  point  they  should  be  cautioii'ily  guarded,  for  there  is  no  end 
to  license  when  ouce  begun.  I  should  recommend  the  moat  rigid 
austerity,  until  iudulgenco  licconies  a  matter  of  choice,  notbaUt. 
This  is  the  only  tray  to  secure  the  power  of  using  it  at  pleoaure. 

These  various  deficiraicies  are  apt  to  produce  an  laderinoa  in 
the  maaner  of  amateurs  which  is  one  of  Ihek  most  fttal  canss- 
quences.  By  this  hesitation  both  of  mind  and  raanaer,  the 
feelings  of  the  auditor  are  disturbed,  and  he  seems  to  dread  the 
utterance  of  every  succeeding  note,  particularly  if  in  the  portions 
of  the  song  already  beard  there  have  been  any  failures.  Nothing 
ta  so  destructive  as  this,  for  the  BMMnent  auditors  entertain  the 
slightest  dbtrusl,  there  ia  an  end  of  all  sympathy  in  tbe  paadoa 
of  the  song  ;  their  thoughts  are  wholly  CMitered  in  their  appfe> 
hension  for  the  singer. 

I  have  observed  that  practised  amateurs,  those  who  can  read 
music  with  facility,  and  professors  more  even  than  such  amB' 
teurs,  are  very  fond  o£  trying  compositions  that  are  new  to  thsm. 
Against  snch  a  practice  I  would  especially  ga'ard  all  novioeSi^ 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous,  for  nothing  engendais  swlt 
doTMily  halnts.  It  mabee  tiiat  sort  of  isdednOB  which  I  afadi 
here  call  natural,  ten  times  more  unc<»queTable— jt  iadmnte* 
both  ear  and  uuderstaBding,  rendering  both  lew  apprritensiTe 
and  more  indiSbrent  to  imperfbct  efforts.  I  know  it  is  said  fay 
some  masters  that  this  ia  a  great  help  to  reading  music  at  sight. 
It  maybe  no,  but  I  am  euro  it  is  the  parent  of  evils  ten  thousand 
times  more  fixed  and  fatal  than  any  slower  method  of  learning  to 
read  notes.  I  always  form  a  low  estimate  of  the  taste  and  feeling 
of  any  <Hie  who  pK^wses  this  sort  of  trial.  In  siKte  of  all  that 
baa  been  said  and  done  by  professors  to  prove  their  ftciHty  in 
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this  respect,  I  contend  it  ia  morally  impossible  for  even  the  most 
pnicliBed  to  give-  the  proper  ciTcct  to  notes  and  words  without 
previously  conBidering  them  fiiUy.  Such  persona  may  sing  them 
well,  because  it  b  not  in  their  power  to  sing  absolutely  badly; 
but  aa  to  the  true  effects,  if  tbey  bo  hit  upon,  it  must  be  very 
much  a  matter  of  chance.  At  all  events  I  warn  young  singers 
ugaicist  il,  as  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree,  bolh  to  the  cha-. 
racter  of  their  nomediate  performance  and  to  their  l\iture 
execution. 

In  respect  of  s^le,  amateurs  are  but  too  prone  (o  follow  one 
model,  and  fbrm  theAuelvea  upon  the  manner  of  a  master  or  one 
Aroorlte  public  singer.  By  this  tliey  lose  all  originality,  all ' 
strength,  uid  pats  ftr  mere  imitators.  To  avoid  this  error,  there 
is  Mtbii^  more  neeeaeary  than  to  hear  and  observe  as  many  good 
■ingets  as  poedble.  "  Variety,"  says  Dr.  Bumey,  in  bis  History 
of  Music  in  Germany,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Mademoiselle 
Schmeling,  aAerwards  the  celebrated  Madame  Mara,  whom  he 
beard  at  Berlin — *'  Variety  is  perhaps  more  necessary  io  awaken 
genius,  and  ferment  the  latent  seeds  of  taaCe  in  a  young  per- 
former, than  the  example  of  a  few  individuals,  which  in^^pires  ii<> 
other  range  than  that  of  mere  imitation,  IfMailemoispllc  Sclime- 
iing  were  to  go  to  Italy,  she  would  not  perhaps  mpet  with  greater 
powers  than  her  own  in  any  one  performer  ;  but,  by  adopting  (lie 
peculiar  excellences  of  many  performers,  of  different  schools  and 
talents,  her  atyle,  like  the,  Venus  of  Apellea,  would  he  an  aggre* 
gate  of  all  that  is  exqnidte  and  beantiflil." 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  mn  over  what  I  am  dware  has  been  said 
|,efQr»— but  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art  of  impress-' 
ing  the  pubUc  mind  to  perceive  that  repetition,  and  above  all, 
concentration,  is  necesBBry  to  general  conviction.  I  do  not 
therefore  insist  upon  the  novelty  of  what  I  have  written,  but  upon 
its  truth  and  uKfolnesa.' 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c 


uu  S 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sm, 

you  permit  me  to  intrude  into  your  pugcs  some  fctv  re- 
marks OH  uur  jiitM-iit  Hjslcm  ol'ciillfgialu  iiiusic,  liaviiig  [jercfivml 
the  subject  rommciiccd  in  u  prtcc ding  Number  ? 

To  all  our  cathedrals  ample  funds  arc  allotted  Tor  tlie  support 
of  choristers  and  the  preservation  of  tbat  system  on  which  they 
were  erigioally  founded;  yet  that  iipalby  and  neglect  have  niade 
succes8f\il  inroads  into  it  I  nm  persuaded  your  rcadera  will  not 
deny.  The  nature  of  the  appointment  of  vicars  choral,  whether 
ordained  or  iaical,  as  they  are  constituted  for  life,  at  first  sight 
might  be  supposed  naturally  to  issue  in  stipineness,  and  that  this 
is  the  case  we  have  continual  examples;  but  as  a  di !jc ret lo nary  and 
castigatory  power  is  vested  in  the  Ucun  and  CliiiptiT  \a  adinuLiisli, 
and  having  fruitlessly  admonished  lu  I'jt'cl,  uti  (lii'm  ulunc  lii  s  Ihu 
blame  of  the  decay  of  church  music,  and  to  them  alone  must  be 
imputed  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  U  is  loo  ollen  perforni^d. 
Too  freqaently  b  sorry  example  is  set  to  the  choir  by  the  Minor 
Canons,  as  in  the  case  of  a  l^nnp^  one  in  tlie  West  of  England,* 
whb,in)patieptfor  hiadioner,  and  writbiog  under  delays,  has  been 
known  repfoUdij/  to  stop  tlte  organ,  or  fHfrt^il  the  services,  rc-' 
4uci[ig  the  service  of  a  cathedral  to  thatof  a  parish  churcb.  Ano- 
ther causeof  the  evil  is  the  liberty  conceded  to  tlia  organist  of  in- 
etmctiDg  a  pnpil  on  the  cathedral  orgao,  and  for  the  sake  of  bta 
own  easf  depn^ng  this  raw  and  unfledged  mniidan  to  perform  the 
duty,  whether  in  staccato  or  correct  style  :  the  consc(|ucncc  is, 
that  the  Eervices  must  be  accommodated  to  his  pro<;r(.'sy  in  the 
science,  and  the  more  bciinlirul  aiillu'ms  t^i'leetoil  I'l  .ini  I  landd,  > 
Haydn,  Graun,  or  Pergolesi  be  entirely  omitted.  Thi,  originatea 
in  the  beggarly  salary  given  to  the  organist,  uiio  eaniiol  Liflord  his 
time  for  the  compensation.  TiuU  l!iis  is  an  nrliiliary  acl,  coii- 
tiarj  to  most  of  the  statu  li;^  iiiid  gnmls,  iikicli  iinsigii  a  particular 
property  to  the  organist  and  choir,  we  arc  well  persuaded. 
When  therefore  the  pupil  has  attained  sufficient  proficiency  to 

'  Id  thbnnnecatliedral  oneof  the  alnglngqiei)  b  o  Kcr^fr.'  rdant  IcneaUt 
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dLschnr|re  ihe  ftinctioiiH  of  Ms  office,  lie  establishes  himself  as  an 
independent  teacher,  and  another  Jolinny  Raw  begins  to  straio 
at  an  octave,  and  wriggle  over  the  keys  instead  of  a  regular  {ler- 
fbrmer,  who  will  solidly  and  eolemnly  play  the  pieces  appointed 
fyr  the  day.  The  devotion  and  eleration  of  soul  which  tbia  mmja 
u  calculated  to  induce  thus  degenerate,  into  that  which  is  lire- 
verent  and  ludicrous ;  nor  would  an  air  of  Kalkbrenner  have  a 
worse  effect  on  the  instrument  than  that  with  which  our  ears,  now 
a  da^,  are  loo  frequently  pestered.  Until  every  department  of 
cathedral  service  be  rendered  respectable,  until  there  be  musical 
minor  canons  ami  an  efficient  precentor,  until  the  endowments  of 
pious  men  be  directed  to  their  proper  and  origiual  channel,  we  caji 
hope  for  little  improvement ;  but  thisr  restitution  of  tlieir  designs, 
and  this  consequent  improvement,  we  ardently  expect  to  see 
realised,  Mr  Editor,  through  the  means  of  your  most  useful 
publication. 

I  woold  also  object  to  the  style  of  some  modern  composltioqs 
which  are  introdnced,  and  which  are  more  adapted  to  the  piano 
ferte  than  to  the  organ.  ThereisalightneBaatadfrivoliiyinthra), 
which  are  neither  suited  to  the  place  where  they  are  performed,  nor 
to  the  words  which  they  accompany.  When  so  much  of  tbe  old, 
masters  has  been  arranged  for  this  purpose,  when  we  have  so  many 
living  composers  equal  to  the  composition  of  solemn  music,  the 
e^'il  becomes  intolerable.  Added  to  which,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  service  to  bo  read  (instead  of  being  chaunted),  to  hear  no 
organ  accompanying  tlie  responses  of  the  JLiilany,  and  to  hear  the 
subsequent  Gloria  Patrl,  the  Nicenc  Creed,  and  the  parts  of  tbe 
Sacrament  enjoined  to  lie  chuuntod  «ilh  llw  u'ld  of  organ, 
jejunely  and  meagerly  rtoid.  We  «  oiLld  al.so  i  t'ijret  tin-  sad  repair 
in  which  many  of  these  organs  are  kept,  tlie  alisence  of  ])edals, 
octave  diapasons,  &c.  all  necessary  to  the  performance  of  thia 
grand  and  angust  service.  Did  the  several  Deans  and  Chapters  ' 
,wiA  to  raise  the  church  liturgy  to  its  proper  dignity,  they  would 
reflect  how  essential  their  power  is  to  it,  and  would  not  only 
reform  eziating  a]nBes,bnt  supply  ezistutg  defects.  In  a  eathdral 
in  PembrakoAire,  the  organ  scarcely  is  played  excepting  ob 
Litany-da^,  and  nam  Uiiimt  imeoMnaon  to  leave  it  in  the  lileaee:. 
afwidoakooi  every  day  but  the  Sunday.  In  one  of  our  Univ^U 
ties  also  the  servira  u  read  instead  of  being  chaunled^-and.  tho 
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Litany, Nkeno  Creed,  and  Sacramental  parts  form  no  concern  of 
the  orguift.  At  KiDg'H  College  Cbapql,  in  Cambridge,  where 
tl»  wmco  vw  wont  to  b«  mgoiSMatlj  performed,  there  is  k 
putdl^  of  good  TMCBB,  and  RB  alnoBt  eatiro  want  of  base  aingera  I 
sMDBlinies the  organ  isalopped  in  parts  or  the  serrice,  and  th» 
choir  cliBuat  without  it.  Here^fromthia  best  of  Avery's  organa, 
pealing  along  the  fretted  roof,  have  we  heard  anlbcms  from  Handel 
and  Haydn  perfbrmedby  Pratt  in  a  style  ivbicliilandel  or  Haydn's 
^irits  would  rejoice  to  hear  ;  but  noiv  tliu  meagre  and  minor 
class  too  often  coinc  io  their  place,  and  the  sorry  choir  neutralizes, 
the  excellence  of  the  organ  and  its  player.  At  Trinity -organ, 
bearing  Smith's  deep-toned  diapasons,  we  look  in  vain  for  these 
Teterana  in  the  moticRl  art,  bat  most  oonlent  ouraotvea  with  Mar- 
cello,  or  lome  manotoaons,  sober  worthy,  irho  may  have  bad  an 
idea    fcarmbny  but  not  of  grandenr. 

One  of  your  former  correspondents  suggested  the  neessrity  of 
weekly  bills,  stating  the  music  to  be  performed  in  the  week,  which 
arrangement  was  to  be  unalterable.  This  appears  to  me  calcu- 
Jated  to  prevent  the  iaterfb«nae  of  wluch  I  liave  complained,  and 
would  have  a  tendency  to  procnra  good  nnisic.  Nor  should  the 
choir  be  permitted  toabeentthenMelie^  mtfiMfiim;  for  instance, 
if  B  particular  pieee  of  music  be  ordered,  and  one  voice  requisite  to 
its  pspfonnance  be  absent,  is  it  not  outrageous  that  the  service  of 
the  church  should  be  waived  or  altered  on  that  account.  Each 
should  have  a  sufficient  salary  (for  most  cathedrals  have  ample 
f^nds) — each,  except  in  particular  coses,  should  as  regularly  be 
required  to  allcud  asnclerkat  hi.-i  cuundn^-hoiise  ;  and  were  it 
deemed  right  to  allow  leisuse  and  abst'itco  tii  any  individual,  his 
absence  should  be  provided  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  by  the 
r^vtatiM  of  the  mMde  in  the  weekly  UU.  Some  plan  of  mdliora- 
tioflRnut'b*adoptad,othanRMthMindalennofihoBewho  hold 
'th?Mdnioranthorily,«nd(hosewho*l)eytheiD,  willrediioe  even 
the  present  depravated  state  of  church  nuisic  to  a  Btill  worse  and 
more  languid  ebb. 

If  music  be  not  the  characterialic  difference  between  tathedrala 
and  other  cbnrahe?,  1  know  not  iu  what  that  diSereMO  oowiila  3 
^tt4c,tbeorifliiialbit0atoflbMtftHindBliaB  k  vMaMt  unless 
it  be  pMsarved  ia  parity.  What  wU  ba  mA  kf  yaur  raadBn 
wbeB  they  nie  informed  that  then  la  one  cathedral  without  an 
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eigsD  ?  HAt  in'  more  tbsn  one  the  principal  singer  is  aln  dMt 
of  n  p«riah  dmroh,  and  u  ke  csonbt  bcttc  ,two  mMtm,  of 
contM  ke  nost  naglACt  tin  one  when  lu)  i>  ■ttwwiing  (a  tlw 

other.  So  fitr  has  negUgenca  mcnached  npon  our  rightft  tiri 

privileges. 

IfDone  were  appointed  minor  canons  mileaathey  could  channt, 
and  had  some  linowiedgeof  ranBic  as  ascience — iftbe  dii^nitaries 
of  each  cathedral  would  rigorotuly  enforce  vld  customs  and  re- 
strain the  underlings  from  departing_/ronj  l/iern — if  tlie  statutes  of 
eaclt  collegiate-body  irere  published,  or  the  place  where  the 
copies  are  depodted  accurately  stated,  all  would  be  competent 
judges  how  far  they  were  obeyed,  and  their  publicity  would  be  a 
grand  determent  to  the  whole  body  from  departing  from  them. 
No  visitar  asserts  his  power  over  these  societies ;  the  Deanry  and 
Gftaptcn  maintain  "an  RncoMrolkd  swi^  j  wmmbhi  to  Mm-j 
Aef  eUKt  aad  ahoBA,  Bppmnt  aad  dlqplicaj  u  thej"  plnae ;  -jet 
tbcre  n  a  vieitDr,  and'that  vitiior  Aoidd  apfdy  the  Addott  to  tke 
dormut  ounces  of  thrslosiber^  Uenochy,  We  lovk  iqi  to 
tiuaae  catfaedrab  aabwcoovtalie  cknndt;  ws-wstohtbeB  witfca 
jealous  eye,  and  to  intiaataly  connect  tkem  vitlt  onrother  fii^ 
vileges,  that  we  cannot  tamely  liehold  tbem  sinking  into  decay 
aiii<  supiiienesii  uithout  making  some  attempt  to  rescue  them  by 
our  censure,  llow  freijaently  have  I  seen  during  Uie  chauntlng, 
the  singing  men  lolling  from  one  side  to  the  other,  not  allowing  a 
puiT  of  their  precious  breath  to  join  the  chertttiire,  or  seated  at 
their  ease,  carelessly  making  the  res  pons  bs  whiriinrc  enjoined, 
la  not  thia  an  intolerable  outrage  1  and  should  not  some  remedy 
he  provided agaiwrt  it>  reeuTMce  i 

Tbareare  oOerpwtiealen  cm  wUehl  might  deseast— bat  a* 
Ukj  ams  not  umitated  wiUi  tbs  muieal  pattof  Ibe  Msvita,  I 
sinll  not troubte yon witlt thenu  VkattkadntyofMircatlwdndB 
requires  ■  more  aetne  snperintoidene^  and  ftat  il  Aa  Dam 
aad  Ckaptevs  win  not  Mforee  tlicir  outkority,  Ae  viiiteiB.are 
bound  taieGtiF|Fdie' abuses,  I  have  sufficiently  shown— and  now  I 
must  trust  to  the  circulation  of  your  admirable  Review  for  pro- 
ducing the  good  effects  which  I  desire. 

One  important  aid  to  realize  the  good  elfocts  which  the  lovers 
of  chUTch-mmic  desire,  would  be  called  into  astion  Mtf  the  pub- 
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luiktiatt  of  a  list  of  services,  with  the  pn^er  key,*  tbbt  Mcb 
CBtfaedfal  has  iii  possession  :  (bus  those  who  were  deficient  in 
some  particulars  might  supply  their  defect$i,  and  a  regular  einpo' 
rium  of  sweet  sound*  (if  I  may  so  .tpuak)  would  be  established  for 
(he  general  good.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  there  are  many  MSS. 
services  in  the  possession  of  particular  bodies ;  why  should  not 
these  be  circulated  and  extended'  to  other  cathedrals?  Hudson, 
for  instance,  wrote  (wo  morning'  and  two  evening  services — yet 
how  few  cathedrals  can  exhibit  them  ;  and  these  should  recur  in 
a  due  rotation,  for  it  is  a  great  error  to  wear  out  the  fomc  service 
by  continued  repetition,  and  not  only  destroys  its  effect,  but  an- 
nibilatea  the  love  of  music  from  want  of  rariety.  Could  not  the 
Dtftingen  Te  Deum  and  the  JnMlata  oTHandel,  the  Te  Deum 
of  Grann,  and  many  of  the  anblime  raaasaa  af  Ae  best  ciwiposen, 
be  arranged  >o  u  -to  enrich  oar  colleodon?  Tbew  would  be- 
■parkUng  gems'teightly  aet^  And  would  reflect  ■  lustre  orer  our 
choral  diuknen.  Tne  Old  School  must  be  our  standard ;  the 
further  we  wander  from  it,  the  more  degenerate  will  be  our 
system,  and  the  more  miserable  the  jejune  hariiiony  that  occupies 
its  post.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  acquit  me  of  enthusiasm' 
in  identifying  religion,  in  some  degree,  with  church  music ;  so 
thought  Sterne  and  many  others  of  sound  taste  and  energetic 
souls — and  so  must  think  all  who  have  any  capabilities  of  re- 
ceiving devout  impressions,  hallowed  and  recommended  by  the 
solemn  and  almost  unearthly  aid  of  instruments.  When  we 
release  ourselves  from  the  dominion  of  externnl  forms  and  cus- 
toms, we  become  lax  in  our  regard  of  essentials ;  music  is  such, 
and  the  disregard  of  it  will  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  higher 
conaideratiMiB.  Our  liturgical  system  of  ehorel  barmony  is  the 
grand  point  ofdifferencebetween'orthodoxy  and  schiara:  history, 
pregnant  in  facts,  proves  it,  and  daily  examples  veriiy  and  attest 
the  ¥eracious  and  fatidical  voice  of  past  ages  on  the  Babject. 

We  look  therefore  to  any  work  that  wttl  yield  attention  to  thb 
'neglected  )>art  of  our  duty,  as  to  a  defender  in  time  of  need  ;  we 
areawarc  of  thedanger  with  which  weare  surrounded — a  net  of 

*  This  desiderataia,  throagh  the  cicrtions  of  oar  respected  correspoodcnl, 
3LA.P.  weaie«an>lying. 
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apathy  it  worcn  round  aa,  which  nothing  bal  strong  efforts  can 
diasolve.  Wamily  (race  Ihcsolpmn  ciuttim In  Jewish  annala,  to 
Xhf  Ume  of  David,  (o:,  vol  iiiili-rim- an^i  ,it  llie  coiuecialion  of 
Solomon's  tf]ii|)l,',  Il;i1U,wi-cI  l.y  ihv  visihlf  |iresence  of  Deity, 
ecclesiastical  and  chornl  music  of  ijistriiiiii'iits  iuid  singers  cele- 

.bratedtin  diriue  event.  Koelilei  lius  ivrilten  a  curiouB treatise 
OR  fhia  subject,  to  nhich  1  ivould  refer  your  readers.   Can  we 

.  read,  that  at  this  dedication  all  the  people  responded  "  as  with 

.  oaaTo!ce,"and  yet  be  so  stupid  OS  noLto  infer  thalthLt  universal 

,  craab  was  by  chauiit  or  a.iilliem,  or  the  uailed  amen  i 

How  then,  after  (his  sanction  of  yeara,  this  venerated  impress  of 
aiitiquity,sliiill  am  call  it  in  ipiestion,  or  cavil  at  thnt  which  God 

.  himself  enacts  il  in  tiie  Ptntiiti'iicli,  iihicli  God  hiiiiiclf  approved 
onthlBOCcii^ic.ii,aiul  nhicli  hf  cmlilciiiiitically  niaiiifrated  amidst 

-  Ihe-shrill  clangor  of  the  trumpet  at  llie  delivery  of  the  law  on 
Sinai  i  and  if  such  be  the  &ct,  shall  such  a  practice  sink  into 

.  dcBuetade  in  this  enlightened  age,  or  lose  aay  of  its  fovor,  of  Its 
character,  ef  its  solemnity?  Shoald  we  not  rather  eombine  to   •  ' 
raise  it  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  make  it  worthy  of  the  increased 

.  illumination  of  which  we  boast? 

These  remarks  I  offer  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers, 
hoping  at  a  future  time  to  renew  them,  and  in  the  interim,  I 

-  ardently  wish  that  the  cathedral  mem|>era,  iato  whoso  hands  your 
.  Review  nay  &11,  may  pay  some  attention  to  these  suggestioiih-, 

and  retbrro.that  lax  discipline  with  which  now  they  are  so  justly 
.  chargeable- 

1  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your's  truly, 

MOTZUOZ. 

London,  Sept.  1824. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ROME  AND  BOLOONA, 

CONTINUED  FBOH  PAOB  316. 

At  ihis  period,  (about  the  }-car  1583,)  a  new  apeties'of  Music  be- 
gan  to  gain  ground  in  Italy  ;  tliKtof  tbe  concert,  or  ag  it  woutd 
now  perhaps  be  lornied,  of  the  oreliMtra.  It  mts  principally  cul' 
tivatcd  and  encooraged  at  Venice  and  Ferrara,  anditiaBurpriaing 
to  find  hotv  large  a  number  of  musiciansthe  Duke  of  Ferrara  ttlen 
kept  in  hie  service,  and  how  great  a  rariety  ofinstrunientgwere 
employud  al  hi.-!  roncerls.  The  conipowilious  of  the  Fleiningsand 
French  gained  the  greatest  reputation  at  this  pci  ioil  throughout 
Italy  in  this  new  style;  nevertheless  the  native  schools,  and 
aniongsl  thu  rc^t  the  one  whose  hiatory  «e  are  writing,  produced 
sonie  very  able  composers  as  well  ss  Writers  on  concert  muBic^ 
Annibatc  Mcbnc  ivas  born  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  195D.  Al- 
though a  contemporary  of  Falestrlna  he  did  not  folio*  tbe  style  of 
this  composer,  but  struck  out  a  new  path  for  himself,  which  speaks 
very  highly  for  him,  iis  origiualilj  in  the  then  early  stage  of  har- 
mony was  very  uncommon  ;  and  he  had  a  much  more  certain 
chance  of  distinction  by  working  after  (he  model  of  the  great  Ps- 
leslrina.  Lechner  has  preserved  some  of  h'l^  canticles  fur  four 
voices,  in  his  "  Motdir  Srirra:."  Molrme  was  however  must  use- 
ful to  the  art  in  the  work  which  he  published  on  concerts,  and 
wUcb  was  entitled  *'  Deiiderio  di  Allemano  Benelli"  wfaieh  a  no- 
thing more  tban  the  anagram  of  hb  name.  At  the  end  of  this  book 
he  analyzes  In  a  very  learned  manner  the  principles  of  the  ancient 
music  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  modern  music,  mid  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  latter. 

Tbe  composer  next  in  rank  to  Melons  was  Vincenzo  Lusitanio, 
bom  about  the  seme  time,  and  directing  his  studies  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. He  was  an  excellent  contrapuntist  and  likewise  wrote  upon 
music.  The  following  a  the  account  of  a.  curious  musical  contra- 
versy,  in  which  he  was  engaged  ; — A  very  learned  Italian  having 
advanced  that  the  Greeks  wt^re  unacquainted  with  the  sounds  of 
which  they  composed  what  they  called  the  diatonic  mode,  Lusila- 
nio  undertbok  the  defence  of  one  of  the  principal  properties  of  an- 
cient music,  and  being  an  advocate  as  eloquent  as  he  was  just,  he 
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impuled  to  bis  defence  all  the  interest  of  which  the  Batgect  was 
capable.  This  dbcnsnoti  occupied  all  the  leuiied  in  Italy.  The 
chain  pious  having  engaged  tite  attention  of  the  sacred  college  wera 
summoned  to  settle  thrir  dispute  in  the  pontifical  chapel.  The 
Cardinal  of  Ferrarn  presided  at  their  debates;  all  the  lovers  of 
harmony  assisted — some  as  judges,  others  only  as  spectators.  At 
length  this  species  ofliterary  tournament  terminated  totheadvan- 
tiige  of  Lusitnnio. 

Paolo  Augpuafini  was  born  ai  Viilorano,  in  Iht^  llciumn  slates,  in 
1660,  He  was  one  of  the  many  shining  cxnnipli-i  of  the  lipauty  and 
(excellence!  of  the  school  of  Falcstriiia.  He  ivas  more  particularly 
'  a  scholar  of  the  jonngcr  Nanino,  and  his  compositions  were  there- 
fore entirely  confined  to  the  church.  His  eacrcd  pieces  for  four, 
eix,  and  eight  voices,  are  classed  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
remains  of  this  species  of  antient  music.  He  succeeded  Soriano  as 
Maoetro  ofthe  chapel  of  St.  Peter. 
We  irill  here  mention  a  composer  of  the  same  name,  though  his 
'  compositions  were  of  a  different  kind  :— 

IHetro  Stmone  Agostiui,  yrha  was  a  Roman  Knight,  and  who 
cultivated  the  fine  arts,  and  above  all  niusic,  with  peculiar  assi- 
duity, was  born  at  Rome,  in  1G88.  He  became  a  very  popular,  and 
somfduics  a  very  brilliant  composer,  and  wrote  principally  for  the 
<i!;i!;c  Hi^i  srcafest  work  was  an  opera,  entitled  "  //  Riillo  dtllc 
Siibhic,"  » iiidi  ivas  not  only  well  received  in  his  <nvii  coiiiilry,  but 
ivas  perfoniicd  iit  scvPiai  other  Italian  tlieiitres  with  sncccsu. 

Luca  Marcn^io,  a  composer,  n  ho  in  thLit  fertile  age  of  great  mu- 
sicians outuhone  all  his  coltmporaries  in  a  peculiar  style,  was  born 
at  Coccagli,  in  the  diocese  of  Brescia,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  and  was  the  pupil  of  Giovanni  Contini,  a  very  volu- 
minous composer  of  the  IGth  century.  Marcnzio  was  for  sometime 
Maestro  di  Capelia  to  Cardinal  Luigi  D'Esle,  and  was  alsopa- 
tronizedby  many  great  potentates,  particularly  by  tlie  King  of  Po- 
land, and  Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandi,  nephew  to  Pope  Clement 
the  8th.  He  became  ultimately  .Maestro  di  Capelia  at  the  Sixtine 
'  Chapel,  in  which  occupation  he  ended  his  days,  in  the  year  1599, 
'  and  was  interred  at  the  church  ofSt.  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina.  Ma- 
'  rcnzio  was  a  very  learned  contrapuntist,  and  his  compositions  for. 
the  church  are  numerous  and  excellent ;  but  what  ho  particularly 
excelled  in  was  the  composition  of  madrigals,  a  species  of  musis 
X  X  S 
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then  very  popular  in  Italy.    "There  are  no  nadrigala  («aysDr, 

Burncy)  go  agreeable  to  tlie  car  or  amusing  to  the  cy6  as  those  of 
this  ingenious  and  fertile  composer.  The  subjects  of  fugue,  imi- 
tation, and  attach,  are  traits  of  elegant  and  pleasing  melody,  which 
though  Ihey  seem  Beleeled  n  illi  thi'  itlmost  cure  for  Ihe  sake  of  (he 
words  they  are  to  express,  yet  so  artful  are  tlie  disposition  and  tex- 
ture of  the  parts,  that  tlie  general  harmony  and  eliect  of  the  whole 
are  as  complete  and  unembarrassed  us  if  he  had  been  writing  in 
plain  counter- point,  without  poetry  or  contrivance."  The  first 
set  of  his  madrigals  are  the  most  elaborate,  as  they  contain  many 
more  fugues  and  imitations  of  an  ingenious  and  learned  character 
than  are  tobe  met  with  in  his  other  works.  The  words  of  ttiBnjntli 
book  of  five-part  madrigals  are  all  froin  the  Canzonette  of  Pe- 
trarch, and  these  display  more  fancy  and  originality  than  any  of  his 
other  compositions. 

But  few  words  need  be  saiil  on  the  merits  of  the  next  composer, 
Dominica  del  Pane,  who  fionrirshed  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  J7lh  century.  He  was  of  the  school  of  Palestrina,  and  conse- 
quently composed  only  Eacrcd  music.  His  best  work  is  a  collection 
of  masses  for  five,  six,  and  eight  voices.  The  melody  of  Del  Pane 
was  pure  and  expressive,  and  boi-e  a  very  ne^  resemblauce  in  style 
to  that  of  his  great  model,  Palestrina,  He -was  a^niitted  as  .a 
singer  into  the  Pope's  phapel,  which  spe^  very  ipiiGh  to  his 

Francesco  Paasarini,  much  of  the  same  Btaiqp  as  the  last  meti- 
tioned  composer,  was  horn  at  Bologna,  about  the  tniddle  of  the 
17th  century,  where  he  was  chapel  master  at  the  cathedral,  His 
compositions,  which  entitle  him  to  high  praise,  an4  which  are 
written  in  the  purest  and  simple8tBtyle,cunBbt  of  psalnufor  t^ree, 
four,  five,  and  six  voices,  and  a  Kyrie  for  two  choirs,  the  simple 
yet  expressive  music  of  which  places  it  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
prodiiciionH  ot'ils  kind. 

M;ittcn  Snionielli  is  celebrated  only  for  havini^bern  the  master 
(ifoiui  of  tlu-  liiifHl  musiciiius  of  llu-  Unman  sc-houl— Corclli.  This 
licmc'vcr,  ivilliuui  oilier  cvideuce,  lyuuld  have  been  sufficient  to 
prove  liiiii  a  ■^wd  niLisiciii'i.  and  a  le.irni-d  contrapuntist.  His 
compositions,  which  are  preserved  in  the  n>uaical  archirea  of  the 
pontifical  chapel,  (in  which  be  was  a  singer)  qre  most  substsntitl 
pr.op&  of  this  fapt ;  they  are  formed  on  the  mode}  if '''"'t  ^  muiy 
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if  BSt  !bU  (be  early  musicHina  wbrke4  upon,  and  partake  entirely 
ottho  pure  and  nuHtere  style  of  those  strict  contrapuntists. 

Archangelo  Corelli  was  born  at  Fusignano,  a  town  situated  near 
linols,  in  tbc  territory  ofBologoa,  in  the  month  ofFcbruary,  1653. 
AAer  having  studied  as  has  before  been  stated,  under  Simonelli, 
who  instrueted  bini  in  counterpoint  and  tlie  theory  ormusic,  he  wag 
placed  under  Baasani,  as  his  inclinations  tended  rather  to  secular 
tlian  to  church  music ;  and  as  thb  musician,  alttiough  Maestro  de 
Qapella  at  the  cathedral  of  Bologna,  was  a  celebrated  composer 
Li  that  style.  From  liua  master  lie  first  received  instructions  on 
the  violin,  which  continued  bk  fitrorite  initniment  through  life, 
and  was  the  means  by  whkb  he  obtained  almost  all  his  lame  tliraug;b 
hia  compoaUions  for,  and  his  perfonnance  on  it.  Of  what  Corelli 
Tould  have  been  as  a  Tioliniat  compared  with  modem  performers 
it  ia  imponible  to  form  an  opinion ;  but  how  great  he  must  have 
heen  in  hia  own  time  may  be  judged  Irom  the  circnmatance  that 
lyheti  he  was,  only  nineteen  (in  the  year  1678)  he  went  to  Paris, 
wherCj  by  tho  encouragement  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  great  im- 
provements werf!  makinp;  in  music,  but  he  was  driven  thcnco  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  ci'lehrated  Lully,  who  was  afraid  of  hU  riviilship, 
young  as  hi?  then  h  os.    What  must  he  fhercforc  have  been  in  his 

In  the  year  iCHO  Cmelli  went  lo  Germany,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  must  of  the  Germau  Princes  with  the  greatest  eclat ;  he 
reiiiuiJied  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  Klector  of  Bavaria, 
and  iilYer  having  been  abroad  for  five  years  he  returned  about  the 
ye?r  l(i80  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  the  most  flattering  recep' 
t^n,  and  was  patronised  particularly  by  Christina  of  Sweden. 
Tbis  PrincesB,  who  had  just  abdicated  her  throne,  and  retired  to 
Rome,  whose  religion  she  had  adopted,  entertained  the  AmbaBsa- 
dors  of  King  James  11.  of  England,  in  ICSG,  with  a  musical  and 
uUcgorical  drama,  written  liy  Alcssandro  Giiidi,  of  Verona,  and 
set  to  lumic  by  Pasiiuiiii.  At  this  performance  Corelli  led  the 
band,  » liicli  consisted  of  160  musicians.  But  CorcUi's  greatest 
patron  ;ind  friend  ivas  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  This  prelate  made 
him  hli  lirjit  violin,  and  director  of  his  music,  and  lodged  him  in 
his  palace,  where  be  ha<I  musical  performances  every  Muiday. 
It  was  here  also  that  Corelli  firat  became  acquainted  with  Handel, 
lived  in  affluence  till  tbe  age  of  sixty,  and  diedon  thelSlh 
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of  Jftuwry,  17tS.  With  reapMt  to  hb  tkjoe  v  a  vitdinUt  be  m 
styled  bji  ftUttheBcm  tba  fintet  perfomer  on  tbe  vjolin  in  tlt«  world ; 
Oaapariii  caLb  kin  "  FiHuouitii/ao  di  vioUnoy  e  vera  Orjtadi  notiH 
ItmpL'^  A  miMli  mora  distinct  idea  of  kia  style  may  howei^  ba 
gBUed  from  tfco  n^tio^  eentemponry  aulhon,  and  from  tka 
perwaal  of  his  own  corapoaitiona.  He  does  not  appear  to  bara 
bueu  very  great  In  rapid  execution,  or  at  loaat  not  in  any  ilegrae 
comparable  to  the  performance  of  later  profesKwa ;  but  his  tOHe 
waa  ^na  and  even,  and  iias  been  eoaipared  by  Geminiani  (o  that 
ofaMteettruni^et.  Hia  style  was  lenrnod,  very  elegant,  and  pu- 
thallD,  as  may  be  seen  by  that  of  bis  compositions.  I  lU  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  when  performing  were  aiieh,  (lial  he  is  related  to 
have  appeared  in  the  orckestn  wiifa  Jhs  Miutananw  dittwted, 
his  eyea  as  red  as  fire,  and  qw.boU*  mUiag  as  If  i»  agony. 
NotwilhatandingtheaeappB^efltnwVofpMsion,  he wa* romark- 
aWe  for  the  mtlduoBS  and  gentleneas  of  kin  dnposilion.  This  has 
been  alreody  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  related  of  hin  in  vol  a 
pag»  450  gf  our  Miscelli.uy.  There  aba  will  be  found  another 
YMJ  alDgular  slory,  which  is  told  of  him  by  Wnlther,  and  in  page 
m  ill  4  iiat  Qf  kia  priocipal  cnnpiMititina. 

V  Tbe  ww^aC  Coidli,  ea  a  peribrnicr,"  says  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, "  were  sufficient  to  attract  the  patronage  of  the  groat,  and 
ts  sUeice^  as.  indeed  they  did,  all  competitkm  j  but  t\e  lenieiu. 
bmnoftbem  is  at  this  day  absorbed  in  tbe  eenlemidntim  of  fcw 
VUMllencea  u  a  musician  at  large,  as  the  author  of  now  airf  ori- 
ginnl  kamwniea,  and  the  father  of  a  stylo  not  less  noble  and  grmnd 
than  elegant  and  pathetic."  For  several  yeare  after  his  death  a 
solemn  performance  was  hold  at  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  on 
tho  anniversary  of  his  decease,  in  conuneni  oral  ion  of  his  many 
merits  as  a  mnucian.  In  1730,  ■  very  eminent  master  who  waa 
living  during  tke  Uqie  of  Sir  Jekn  Hawkins,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  present  at  om  of  these  porfornrancea,  where  he  heard  the 
third  and  eighth  of  Corelli's  concortos  played  by  a  very  hu^ 
bu<^  HI  which  were  several  of  ],is  ,,»pifc,.  Thefr  style  of  per- 
forming then  was  slow  n„d  ,]i„i„cf,  without  omament,  exactly  as 
they  were  written,  from  whicl)  cii  r um.lance  we  may  conclude  thai 
tkia  was  the  manner  iu  which  (ho  author  liimsulf  jilayod  (Iil-iii. 
CoreUiwas  a  great  admirer  of  pictun^s,  and  hequea(!i,"-d  a  yv,y 
fine  CoUeoUoo,  whict  bad  chiefly  been  presented  to  hiui  at  dif- 
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fereut  timee  by  Carlo 'Cigtiiaiii  and  Carlo  Marat,  two  very  einiotint 
painten,  who  lived  iit  great  fribAdsfaip  With  blm,  to  Cardinal  Otttt^ 
booi. 

The  composer  who  tiaila  next  ib  order  to  Cdrelll,  htrth  Witir 
-regard  to  time  Md  merit,  la  GiacOmo  Antonio  Perti,  who  w« 
bom  at  Bologna  io  1B56,  and  who  was  connidprcil  m  nnc  of  the 
first  professors  of  th*oM  school  of  that  city.  This  muster  at  first 
composed  entirely  for  the  church,  and  his  works  in  that  style  are 
considered  very  classical,  bnt  he  nfterwarda  changed  his  pursuits 
and  became  one  of  the  first  and  best  theatrical  composers  of  his 
day.  Foriilonglimc  Peril  continued  in Ihesen-iceofthcPrinccss 
of  Tuscany,  but  at  Iciigth  bo  ivcnt  to  Germany,  and  was  admitted , 
into  Ihi-  Court  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  soon  after  made  a  Conn' 
scllor  li>  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  whose  service  he  remained 
for  almost  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  following  Is  a  list  of  hia 
oprrn.-^,  with  the  yearn  in  which  they  were  published t^jilfifc, 
1679;  Mazlor  Coriolano,  IfiSS;  Flmio,  1G86;  liosaam,  1689; 
VJncoronazione  di  Darid,  16ffi);  L'lngatmO  tcoperlo  fet  VtU- 
detla,  1691;  Brenno  in  E/ei6,  1690;  l^fio  Cimilto,  l^j  'JV<!- 
ronefittoO;sare,l6i)5\  H  Reinjiaae,\^i  Laddleea  e  Beventit, 
1095;  Jpollo  geloso,  1C98 ;  One  fiel  ofAtioviHo,  1099 ;  //  Ven- 
eedao,  1709;  Lmio  Vera,  1717|  Gicsu  al  Sepolcroand  La  Morte 
diGiesu,  Oratorios,  in  1718;  Pcrti  was  the  preceptor  ofthe  Padre 
Martini,  which  perhaps  is  the  greatest  eulogium  that  can  he 
passed  upon  him. 

Another  composer  who  like  the  last- mentioned  made  the  ilica- 
tre  the  exclusive  object  of  his  mu^ieal  lalenia  was  Pietro  Bor- 
liolo  I'-iyniifiii,  y,ho  "as  born  al  Home  about  the  same  time 
as  I'ei  li.  AiiK)ti^-l  tlic  iTiiivdof  comjiDsiirs  who  have  fulloii-ed  in 
1m  ste]is,  the  special  merits  of  his  composilions  have  been  unno- 
ticed or  lost,  but  those  works  which  have  been  preserved  lead  Us 
Io  ht'lieve  that  he  stood  hi g^h  in  Itisarl,  and  nMed  Uaterlalty  itt 
the  progress  of  his  school  towards  jierfccllon.'  His  moat  cele- 
brated serious  operas  were  Daronte,  Paolo  Emilia,  Stgitmudo 
.^Atlire,  htB  comlt;,  L'lnganM  sensa  damto  Mi  II  ■Bontod'mofe. 
Th6  Romtln  acboDl,  as  fertile  in  compoaitloii  for  ike  churcA  &s  that 
of  Naples  b  in  theatrical  music,  leads  us  naturally  back  to  this 
spccids  of  niusle,  and  a^in  presents  us,  in  the  foltowiug  compoaer, 
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with  one  of  ita  fincit.iiiastOTt),  tar  he  ifm  one  of  thase  modds  who 
bad  Btodied  under  the  &roous  Durante  at  Naples. 

This  master  was  Ollavio  Pittone,  who  waa  bom  in  the  year 
1660.  Hb  style  thoughatill  vety  heevy  nas  the  first  vhich  at  all 
approaclied  that  of  later  times.  Instruments  wore  then  but  littj* 
used  in  accompnniintnls.  Harmony  waa  merely  beginning  to  be 
known  and  its  prindples  roUowcd,  and  Fittoni  liimsetf  made  use 
of  it  without  brilliancy  or  ciTccI.  It  is  unknown  whether  hia 
works,  which  were  liuld  in  i;reut  rslimation,  were  printed  or  not. 
He  was  Maeatro  <li  Cupelia  iit  Si.  PctL-rV,  and  DirL-clui-  of  l]i<- 
Music  at  the  German  Cotlcgc  hi  Itdinc.  Ho  died  in  the  yp.ir 
1750,  It-is  a  curious  fuel  (hat  Fittoni,  who  was  oncnfthc  Itrstto 
make  oie  of  instrumental  accompanimeDts  in  his  compositions,  was 
beard  to  declare  that  there  had  then  been  only  two  composers  for 
the  church  in  tfae  Roman  school  who  had  made  use  of  stringed  in- 
struments in  accompaniiDi-nt. 

Francesco  Antonio  Pi!itocchi,who  is  universally  considered  as 
the  founder  of  the  Bolognc»ie  school  of  singing,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  the  year  ISOO..  His  firat  appearance  in  the  musical 
world  was  as  a  theatrical  singer,  and  bh  be  poaaeased  a  very  fine 
soprano  voice,  he  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  rose  very 
high  in  the  public  favour.  Thb  voice  however  he  aeon  lost  by 
.big  dissolute  mode  of  living,  and  having  dissipated  all  his  pro- 
perty and  reduced  himself  to  the  greatest  distress,  be  was  at 
length  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  a  composer  as  a  copyist. 
He  however  employed  this  opporhinitv  to  mnkc  himself  thorouthlv 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  eoiiiini-.iLi(ni,  iiim  having  recovered 
his  voice  a  little,  it  became  bv  umi:  una  c^iioiui  praciice  a  fine 
contralto.  By  making  use  of  his  expcncncc.  and  by  great  care, 
he  at  length  regained  much  of  his  former  encouragement,  and 
look  this  opportunity  of  travelling  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe.  During  his  tour  he  observed  closely  the  vmnous  styles 
of  the  different  singers  be  beard,  and  by  appropnating  to  huQ- 
■elf  the  peculiar  beauties  of  each,  he  fornieU  one  of  his  owK, 
which  was  so  much  admired  that  it  found  many  imitatore  in  his 
own  country.  For  sdme  years  bo.renifuned  in  great  ainuence,as 
Maestro  di  Capella  at  tbe  Court  of  Anspach,  but  at  length  he 
returned  to  Bologna,  where  he  retired  into  a  convent.   Mere  it 
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WMUfe  cMt«Wi,'aR«r  fK«  p^rrMmnnee  of  his  derorlcnirf  dories,  to 
iiistriiFl  ecrlBin  young;  professors,  who  po'Mcsted  voice,  inclina- 
troii,  And  good  morals,  in  (he  art  of  singing,  and  this  was  the 
school  of  the  felloiring  celebrated  perforihera :— ^ernacchi,  Pasi, 
Minelli  Bartolinti,  the  Guardacchi,  the  Rass,  and  fi'abio.  Be- 
aidee  the  inportant  lurvices  rendered  to  his  ^onntry  by  the  fnrma- 
tiAit  orthia  celebrated  Kchool  of  singirtg,  Piatocchi  contributed 
ahMi  by  hia  corn posi tin ihi  to  its  rifling  fame  in  music.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are,  the  operas  of  "  Nartho  «  LeMdro,"  "  // 
Oeretta,"  "£«  Rite  di  Demoerito,-"  the  oratorio  of  "  //  Martiro 
di  San  Aitdfimo"  and  LattdaJeruialtnt,  psalmB  fin- five  voices. 
TAeatyteorPHuxoblas  KSlilger  was  myptuw.  lori^Mlsof 
kSu  m  ha»g  rttacrtoMe  for  strict  tMtiMtsi  to  MMiiM,  and 
fiMi  «kd  simdjr  MUlnei'  of  introdtaeiag  gneia  mad  AmbeHiehmeiHs, 
wilhont  breakiiig  itt  proportiona.  Laborde  alao  givn  hiA  the 
tifle  at  "CItier  of  Uh  acbool,  ahmjt  ibnK«  In  urnrt  coMpcwn, 
and  me  #haitMttd  the  buff»  atfl6  whlt'MriEed  rapdtliirity." 

The  two  Righi,  bein$  composers  of  the  MinO  Stamp,  and  flou- 
rishing in  the  same  century,  the  first  at  the  beginning,  the  second 
at  the  close  of  the  ITth,  will  have  here  their  proper  position. 
The  ftrst,  Francesco  Righi,  way  bom  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
maMer  of  the  Jesaits'  college,  and  where  he  oompoeed  with  the 
greatest  success  both  for  the  church  and  for  the  theatre.  His 
worfca  are  very  nnmerow,  but  the  only  one  which  seems  to  have 
atttdrnd  tlut  oolsbrity  #Mdl  Ontitles  it  te  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
niKdcv  i»  th*  opera  of  Ii'Immoeenza  riconoieiuia.  GiuBepfM 
Mftria,  the  MeM  of  tkeie  ttto  composers,  produced  the  opera  of 
BttaMa^  ifkfcli,  as  a  pnof  of  hft  BMrib^  ms  perfbnned  tmnty 
yoRn  rilamnl^  at  9,  time  wtMD'  Amtrical  eonpoahiM  had  nade 
the  tdoet  lirilliuit  progress. 

Although  the  birth-place  of  the  following  composer  is  unknown,  - 
yet  be  is  plafled  by  most  writers  in  the  Roman  school.  Thus  we 
have  good  authority  for  making  hia  menioir  a  part  of  tbe  present 
article.  Ssntinelli  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  17tti  centuryi 
and  is  justly  celebrated  not  Only  for  the  talent  be  displayed  in 
compositions  for  the  theatre,  b«  also  ft>r  tho  important  serrices 
rendered  by  him  to  (he  Italian  opera  in  geneAl,  by  Iw  being' the 
cause  of  its  introduction  into  Germany,  which  he  eflsCled  in  ^ 
following  manner :  After  baring  concluded  hia  raiuical  amdicB  in  - 
VOL.  VI.  xo.  XXIII,  Y  y 
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Italy,  lie  made  a  (uur  Into  Germany,  wliere  his  talents  having^ 
attracted  the  notice  of  llio  Emperor  (Leopold  I.)  be  waa  noun 
after  made  chapel  muter  ia  hia  Coort.  In  tliu  situation  be  kbs 
required,  on  the  marriaga  of  tha  Emperor,  to  calebrata  the  event 
in  BO  me  musical  production.  For  this  purpose  Santinelli  com- 
posed an  opera  on  the  appropriate  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 
Soch  nras  the  ability  displayed  in  this  coniposition,  and  Huch  the 
effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  tbe  public  by  Ibe  beauty  of  the 
music,  that  but  a  very  sliort  time  elapsed  before  the  establisbmeiit 
of  tbe  grand  Italiui  opera  at  Vienna  took  place,  which  has  been 
Bttpported  in  that  city  ever  (ince.  Thus  this  ukilful  musiciannot 
only  added  to  the  musical  stores  of  bis  country  by  his  productions, 
but  aUo  established  its  uiusical  fame  in  n  distant  land  on  a  sure 
basis,  honourable  botli  to  bimsetf  i:iid  to  llie  country  which  gave 
him  birth. 

Giuseppe  Antonio  Silvani  was  born  at  ilic  conimencemcnl  of  tlii^ 
I8lh  cenlurv.  lit:  obtaincil  j;ival  cclflirily  bj  lils  coiiiposi- 
liona  for  the  diiirch,  lo  whidi  bis  studios  utTe  I'lilii  dy  coniint-d. 
The  following  arc  tbe  titles  of  iiia  most  celebrated  works :  Four 
Mouses  for  four  voices  without  inalrumeuta,  Four  Do.  with  nn 
scGompaniinent  for  (he  ai|[Ui,  and  Three  complete  Seta  for  tbe 
same  mimber  of  voices,  with  accompaniments  for  several  initiii- 

Luca  Antonio  Predieri  was  bom  at  Bologna  at  the  beginsing 
of  the  18th  century.  This  composer,  like  many  of  his  predeceasetSf 
after  having  acquired  the  icieace  of  hannony  in  hts  own  country, 
left  it,  to  enrich  more  northern  dipiee  with  the  productions  of  hia 
genius.  Charles  VI.  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  whileintfae 
service  of  thai  Monarch  he  composed  the  following  operas,  which 
are  Ibe  moit  celebrated  of  his  works:  La  Grisclia,  in  1711; 
Aflarlo,  17  [5 ;  I.ucio  Papirio,  1715;  }l  Trionfo  di  Soliiiiano  and 
Mcrope,  1719;  Scipione  il  grand,;  1731;  Zoe,  173G  :  11  Sacrif- 
iin  trjl/rnmo  and  Isiicco  f^iiia  del  Redenlorc,  oratorios  in  1740. 

prcssion  nbich  is  so  iiidigpensablo  in  uorks  of  imiluiion.  Ilia 
operas,  both  serious  and  comic,  combined  a  just  alliance  between 
the  words  aud  music  in  lite  airs,  with  that  of  melody  and  harmony 
in  their  Bccompaniments,  and  these  intrinrie  merits  regulated  by  a 
correct  (aste  gained  him  (he  reputation  he  eiyoyed. 
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Whilrt  the  preceding  composer  founded  far  bimseir  a  lasting 
repHtstioD  in  Germany,  another,  perhaps  nnt  leas  elevated  in  the 
fciatory  of  art,  ires  establishing  his  fame  in  his  native  eonatry. 
Pietro  Guiseppe  Sandoni  was  born  at  Bologna,  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  Predieri,  and  raised  himself  to  the  summit  of 
hh  art  in  draiivttic  I'limjiosition.  One  of  his  finest  operas,  nritten 
on  the  atory  of  Artaxerxes,  is  performed  witli  success  in  Italy  at 
this  (i:iy.  Sandoni  not  only  distinsiiished  himself  as  a  composer, 
hut  also  39  a  prrtbrmer  on  thi;  harpsichord.  In  liis  skill  on  this 
instriinioilt  he  was  (he  rival  of  Handel,  who,  it  \i  ivell  known, 
joined  to  his  celebrity  as  a  composer  that  of  being;  the  first  harp- 
sichord player  of  his  day. 

Pietro  Francesco  Talentini,  who  flourished  at  Rome  towards 
tbe  ITth  contiuy,  combined  the  talents  of  musician  and  poet  in  b 
very  high  degree  of  perf^tion  ;  it  was  this  composer  who  firsl  in- 
troduced into  the  Itali&n  theatres  the  custoni  of  performing  inter- 
ludes between  the  acts  of  the  opera,  formed  on  stories  entirely 
different  to  that  of  the  main  piece,  and  generally  partaking  more 
of  the  noble  and  pathetic  than  of  the  comic  style.  He  wrote  the 
poetry  and  music  of  the  two  following  grnud  operas,  which  arc 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works — "  La  Mclrn,'*  with  its  two 
interludes,  "I'Uniscone  del  Orfeo"  and  "Pillagorn  c/>c  ritrova  la 
mii-iicii"  produced  at  Rome  in  1654.  "  La  Triin'faniiiizione  dt 
Dafne"  accompanied  by  the  interludes  of  "  //  Rnllo  di  Proser- 
pina" an>«  "  La  CiitUvi{&  nelk  rele  di  Veneri  e  Marie"  Date 
unknown. 

Giacomo  MazKoleni  was  a  composer  who  flourished  at  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  and 'distinguished  himself  at  Rome  by  his 
dramatic  music,  particularly  b}  an  opera  entitled,  "  La  Qalanxa 
vtnce  in  Amore  VIngamo." 

The  same  brief  notice  must  be  taken  of  Bartolome!  Monari, 
who  was  n  dramatic  composer  highly  cslpemed  at  Bologna,  a  few 
years  later  (ban  Monzoleni,  lived  at  Rome.  The  only  known 
work  of  his  is  "  Calone  il  Gioionr,"  »  serious  opera,  which  was 
j>erform''<l  with  great  auccesa, 

Francesco  (JaHparini,  a  composer  well  known  and  admired, 
not  only  in  hia  own  country  but  in  every  part  of  Italy,  was  born 
at  Lucca  about  tbeyear'1650.  Oasparinidid  not  however  obtaia 
it'n  most  brilliant  success  in  Rome,  nor.can  he  hardly  be'iaid  « 
Yy  2 
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belong  tpthi!  Rnmuii  tcbool,  an  all  lii^j  iustruciion  iff  uuuje  fras 
drawn  from  aoolher  source.    When  very  yifuag  be  wfiHt  to  N«- 
plM,.  and  entered  t\w  ConMrv^tory  tiailtt  Pjetik,  wbepe  ha  mmt, 
(rap  tbe  date  of  hie  aniTal  there,  biive  allied  nntw 
Durante,  who  were  at  that  tisfa  Om  mcnt  ealelvatad  |n«Btq«  in 
Knples.  Ailer  having  completed  bb  musical  education,  ai^givev 
repeated  proofs  of  (olcnt,  lie  became  in  his  turi)  Direefor  pf  IJw 
Conservatory  where  he  had  studied  his  art ;  but  he  ponld  Rot  have 
pemaiiied  in  tbis  situation  many  yean,      he  ffa*  Iwtb  at  Rome 
and  Venice  whilst  bi*  r^utation  yiaa  in  all  lt9  fiwhnesa.  The 
following  Qoacdote  of  bini)  quoted  fiofu  Pr.  Durney's  Ilistory, 
c^tty  demonstrates  bis  ability  both  as  a  mptler  i|nd  »  caqipoaar, 
"Durjqglberesidenceaf  Scai'latti,  at  fjap^  he      ^  bigb 
opinifin  of  Fmncesco  Gaspariui,  theii  acqmpnfw  wd  barpeiFlierd 
plafflrofgrarteminfnceat  &o^e4  that  be  pl^nsd  Us  son  DoMet 
pica,  vhile  a  youlb,  to  study  under  him  in  t]iat  city,  This  tfsti' 
nonj  of  confidence  in  his  probity  and  abililio'  gave  birth  to  a 
singular  correspondence  between  tlicse  two  great  innsiciBnx. 
GaqwiBi  oqmposed  a  cantata  in  a  ciirjous  and  artfuf  Myle, 
wtn^y  ifie  notice  of  sucli  a.ufiafari  apd  wqt  it     p  prpvnt  ti> 
Scarl^.  "Cantata  imfata  ial  Sigifor  fSr^wpMpe  fl9>jmm  f4 
Signw  Atei,  Scarlatti."    To  this  mDsiptll  ^W*^  Sc^lntti 
only  added  an  air  by  way  of  postscript,  bt>t  replied  by  apptber 
cant^a  of  a  still  more  subtle  and  artiliciBl  kind,  making  □»  pf 
the  same  words:  "Cantata  in  risposla  at  S'gJior  Gi^ptiriiii  iel 
SignoT  Aiei.  Scarlatti  Eumana."    This  reply  produped  a  rei- 
joinder  fruni  Gasparini,  who  seigt  Scarlatti  anolber  cantata,  in 
which  the  modiiiatipn  of  the  recitative  i|  very  leqrfied  and  ab- 
struse.   Scarlatti,  seemingly  detennined  tp  havp  fbe  last  word  in 
this  cantata  correspondence,  sent  liim  a  «acfHi4  (mnppntioB  to  tbv 
uate  wofds,  in  which  the  modulation  is  the  ^opt  pytrnwovs,  end 
Ibe  notation  the  most  equivocal  and  perplexing  perbnpe  tbat 
were  ever  committed  to  paper.    Tbis  is  entitled,    Seconia  Can- 
tata del  Signor  Ales.  Scor/iUtr  in  ittea  Etftnaea,  ma  in  Rcgolo 
Cromalieo  ed  i  per  ogrp  profesmre'' 

The  first  and  most  successful  compositions  of  tbis  ntsster  ,wpre 
for  tbe  stage,  and  bis  operas  certainly  entitle  ^ip  tf)  A  very  higb 
Pink amitDg  tfae  compOMTSpr bis  day,  "He  ^It^fKinthfld  lM«t 
,  gFlf,«yf  M.LaTKirde,  byiWitdniin^lpMftiini  flf  WWT,  vUek 
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dwwtad  Ub  tityle  of  nil  i«siiiiili(y;  IhiB  »leo  took  off  »  cntAin 
drynew  uid  ftvaterity  whicb  pervade  the  taste  of  (he  time."  The 
following  is  ^  lUt  of  Gttaparini'H  operas:  "  Tiberio  Jmperi^or 
d'Oricnle"  was  his  first  work,  and  was  produced  in  170S;  it 
gained  him  the  greatest  applause,  particularly  for  the  skill  dip- 
played  in  the  ftccompanimenti.  "  Antioco"  followed  this  opeib 
in  1705,  and  displayed  increasiBg  talent.  "  La  PriHcipeiia 
fidele"  1709.  This  opera  is  composed  on  a  setni-serioue  subject, 
^d  combined  much  lively  and  piquant  comic  music,  with  that 
which  b  of  a  noble  and  pathetic  style,  displaying  great  variety  of 
talent  in  the  composer.  "  Merope"  111%  was  one  of  the  finest 
f>f  Ui  op«nu.  Sir  J  olui' Hawkins  ralalea  the  following  aoecdotu 
flfitt:— "TUaopMnwaaparfinnediii  ItttlyuitialiiDf  agouto 
|w  beyosd  ths  raMBbmu  of  S  Tory  «Ue  nnrjniu,  lately  de- 
ceased, who  relafe  that  he  was  prmant  at  the  lepreoeNtstioa  of  h, 
fiad  tl)Bt  one  reettotive,  witb<Mt  iutrumenti,  sung  by  Menqie  uul 
her  son,  produced  a  -general  effusion  of  teon  froni  a  crowded 
e^mbly  of  auditors."  Sesosiri,  1710;  Conslantino,  1711;  Ba- 
Jaselle,  1710/  and  I'etle  in  ciiiicnto,  1730,  followed,  and  were 
received  with  equal  aiitccss,  and  calnbliBhcd  the  fame  of  Gasparini 
throughout  Italy.  "  Aetor  deila  Palria"  "La  Fede  tradita," 
f^LaMarchcia  LeVBla"  "Apileto,"  "  L'Amore  gtneroso,"  "An- 
JUrioae,"  and  "  La  Nig/a  d(  Apollo,"  almost  all  comic,  ate  the 
titles  of  the  rest  of  GaspBrjni's  operas,  which  however  are  thought 
of  lesq  highly  than  the  prepeding. 

The  cantatas  ofthis  iqasler  arp  universally  esteemed.  Thongh 
less  learned  ^.n6.  original  than  thqee  of  Scarlatti,  they  possesaraeh 
gme?  and  elegynpe  that  they  are  p«^ps  more  generally  approved 
HlW  thqw  pf  the  bat'Oentioned  cora poser.  In  his  soeond  can. . 
t«tf4  tli^K  is  a  movenient  which  must  forcibly  remind  all  wha  i^w 
ecquainted  with  it,  of  the  air  oF"  Charming  loundi  that  imetfy 
laaguifk,"  in  Dr.  PepuMh's  Alexis.  Gasparini  was  not  leas  B(U> 
cessful  in  hia  compouitioni  for  the  church,  than  in  those  for  the 
theatre  and  chamber ;  he  also  wrote  a  very  Iparned  treatise,  en- 
titled "  L'Arinonico  Pniclico  al  Cembalo."  This  was  publithed 
at  Venice,  1708. 

.  Qioyanni  Paolo  Colonna,  a  contemporary  of  Gasparinij  and 
bom  ylsD  at  Botogna,  raised  Uowelf  vyry  bighin  nrt  ^hiyconi 
poutio^  bstt.  for  the  vbur^k  iwd  the  thAnUp;  bMnUtvtylq 
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was  iDore  distingobhed  for  science  Bnd  depth  than  for  the  charnH 

of  grace  and  ele^nce,  it  ia  to  be  suppoaed  that  he  excelled  more 
particularly  in  the  former  species  of  composilion.  Hia  aacred 
works,  both  ni  ft  nil  script  and  published,  are  still  referred  to  bf  the 
fiiends  of  art,  and  at  one  particular  church  in  Venice  there  ia  a 
considerable  depOt  ofthem,  in  manuscript,  which  are  neror  allowed 
to  be  copied.  The  only  dramatic  work  by  Colonna,  now  knowh, 
ia  an  opera  entitled  "  Amikare." 

OioMppe  Hagni,  who  lived  at  the  begianiDj;  of  the  18th  century, 
was  a  dramatic  composer  of  some  eminence.  Hia  principal  operas 
vera  '*  Decio  in  FoUgao"  and  "  TewjitoRe." 

Pietro  Oiacomo  Bacci  was  bom  at  Perouae,  a  small  town  in 
the  RoMan  States,  and  flouridied  nbont  the  same  time,  and 
adapted  the  same  style  of  composition  as  the  last-mentioned  writer. 
The  <^ra  by  which  he  gained  the  most  t«putation  was  "  Abigail," 
which  from  its  name  is  evidently  drawn  from  sacred  history,  and 
which  was  highly  thought  of  throughout  Italy. 

Our  next  subject  requires  a  longer  notice — Pietro  Francesco 
Tosi,  whose  birlh'place  is  unknown,  but  whose  principal  success 
was  certainly  gained  at  Bologna.  He  was  first  known  both  as  a 
Singer  and  composer,  and  his  tHlents  raised  him  to  a  very  high 
rank  aniongrtt  the  members  lif  Uic  l'Iiilh<u  iiioiiic  Koi-ii-ly  at  Bo- 
logna.  lie  soon  after  <|uilted  Italy,  and  estiihli^hi'd  his  musical 
fame  by  the  science  and  ta.tta  displayed  in  h'w  cnmpositions,  and 
hj  his  powers  as  a  singer  in  Germany,  England,  and  Prance.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  career  he  quitted  the  theatre,  and  consecrated 
himadf  entirely  to  the  occupation  of  teaching.  Jn  1723  he  pub- 
IMted,  at  Bologna,  a  work  entitled  "  Opinioni  de'eamtori,  ai*tiehi 
e  nwdetiti,  o  tiano  Oueroaaioni  lopra  it  eatUo  figurato."  This 
work  has  been  translated  into  German  by  jlgricola,  with  interest- 
ing notes,  and  into  English  by  Mr.  Galliard,  under  the  title  of 
Tosi  on  the  Florid  Song.  The  imperfections  of  this  book,  when 
compared  with  modern  works  on  the  same  subject,  demonstrate 
forcibly  how  little  the  throi  y  of  nit  had  adiaiii-ed  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  hoivt-vt-r  lartlu-  pj  Ei.-tii  r  iiiljlil  have  been  carrii-d. 

(iiovaniii  Battista  Mniliiii  |U  Pii.h-,  )  wi,-^  born  at  llolcgna,  in 
1706,  and  perhaps  no  man  was  ever  held  in  such  universal  vene- 
ration, both  with  respect  to  character  and  attainment,  as  this 
leaxoed  musiciao,  who  in  spite  of  the  gloomy  restraint  and  seclu- 
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sion  of  the  cloister,  displayed  mora  energy  of  mind  uai  depth  of 
<?riii]ition  than  any  man  or  his  time.  Whilst  yet  in  hisyontli  be 
ciilcrt'U  (lie  religious  order  of  St.  FruioA,  auditiaat  preaeiit  un- 
known whether  it  woa  before  or  after  this  period  tbat  he.aoder- 
look  thoae  antiquarian  researches  which  carried  him  even  into  the 
interior  of  Asia.  It  veaa  not  however  till  after  this  tour  thut  music 
became  one  of  his  principal  studies,  but  on  hb  return  to  his  con  - 
vent  be  gave  hiaiselT  entirely  to  its  acquirement,  and  studied  un- 
der several  Aiaigters,  antongst  whom  was  the  celebrated  Antonio 
Perti.  In  1733,  when  he  had  only  attained  the  age  of  19^  hit  pro- 
gress in  art  bad  been  so  aatoniahing  that  he  was  appointed  chapel 
muter  to  the  coBvent  of  hs  order  el  Boleros,  which  ntiwtioD  be 
filled  for  the  rest  of  hn  life.  At  the  same  time  that  he  ocenpied' 
this  situation  be  fulfilled  all  the  dnties  9r  a  proftsmr,  and  bis 
school,  the  moat  learned  then  in  existence  in  Italy,  had  produced 
many  coiuposers  and  artists,  who  have  since  enjoyed  the  most  bril- 
liant success.  AmoDgist  others  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
scholurs  utid  the  celebrated  Jomelli.  As  a  composer,  the  Padre 
lyiartiiii  confined  himself  principally  to  church  music,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  learning  and  purity.  Dr.  Burney  says,  in  bis 
"  Present  State  of  Music  in  Italy,"  "  Padre  Martini  has  composed 
an  amazing. number  of  ingenious  and  learned  canons,*  in  which 
every  kind  of  intricacy  and  contrivance  that  ever  had  admission, 
into  this  difficult  species  of  composition  baa  been  happily  sub- 
dued." It  was  uot  however  by  corapositioa  and  teacUug  his  art 
only  that  the  Padre  MBrtini  soogfat  to  found  his  own  bme  and 
to  advance  the  interests  of  mutic.  He  baa  written  several  trea- 
tises  on  the  dilTeient  parts  of  it,  amongst  which  the  moetleuned 
and  abstruse  h  one  which  is  referred  to  as  a  general  megwriw  'of 
knowledge  by  all  music  writers  who  have  succeeded  him,  Sind 
wjiich  is  entitled  "  Saggio  fondamentale  pratico  di  Contrapuuto." 
This  work  consists  of  ino  collections  of  examples,  one  of  counter- 
poinl,  on  the  plain  chaui,  the  other  fugues  from  two  to  eight  voices. 
These  examples  are  drawn  from  the  compositions  of  the  finest 
masters.  It  is  a  production  of  the  most  profound  and  solid  talent, 
and  carried  the  reputation  of  its  author  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 

*  A  collection  oftbeae  has  been  not  long  •incepnbUthed  tnaoel^ntlbni 
by  Mr.  P.  CiandwIliuL 
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fkme,  eiet  iaring  hk  life  time.  Dr<  Bnrney  hM  in*^  a  griM 
deblof  ase  of  it  in  compiling  hh  Oeneral  Hietonrjr  of  Mwdc^ani 
speobi  vf  it  in  iIm  lii||bfit  tanm  of  Bd»inttiM.  Of  tke  gtMt  Hb' 
teryofMurie,  wkkhtba  P«draMuM^mtbq[iii  tiUbewM 
nthar  admced  in  life,  only  two  TotoniM  hvre  been  piiMisfced 
out  of  tke  five  of  whicb  it  was  his  intention  it  should  c(»isiBt,  Tbe 
fiist  cowpriMa  principally  a.  biutorj'  of  (he  miisic  of  the  Hebrem; 
the  second,  that  of  Ibe  antient  Greeks ;  the  third  was  lo  have  con^ 
tinned  tke  aune  aabjaU ;  th»  fourth  to  have  treated  of  Latin  and 
Rmu  HtyWitkan  deocrant  oftlm  hmkc  of  tk>  chorokt  tbe  flfUt 
wo«U  hun  bocti  ayptoptiwWd  lo  nwdeni  mas,  with  a  Uatary  of 
tkt  live*  and  writingi  of  the  tHMt  erieWat«d  nnuiciaM,  trith  m- 
gravi^  of  tbear  lieaA.  Tlw  Maan  ttfevlfv  pian,  Ad  cMriy 
diif  hyn  tbe  Mwrgy  of  mind  and  itrtM^tb  of  iondepliitn  frbkit 
brionged  to  'thii  great  nMS]  bvtf  aayn  Cborow  in  h»  HbtdrienI 
Dictionary  ofMuaicianB,  "the  OfusieaL  Hiatory  of  Padre  Mailini 
merits  anequal  quantity  of  praise  and  censure.  If  is  a  work  which 
diMplBy:^  inmieme  reading  and  prodigious  eradilton  ;  it  is  a  combi- 
nalien  of  memoirs  written  with  parity  and  exciting  some  intereat, 
bat  itflDDtatwamtbar  end,  ptmn^nar  nskadow  crf«rilitii)Bi  arjadg- 
miat,  Hapnpoaadto'nMlilde'itinflveTBlMMt,  .but  IfitMn- 
tiaaad  i«  tlib  awmar  k  iraiildhm'MibnMd  at  lesttt.tiranty'STe 
or  tUrty."  Nner  could  any  history  ban  been  be  nnd<ei>  belter ' 
ampices  than  tbat  we  are  now  speaking  of.  The  Padre  Martini 
ptHsesaed  not  only  imntenie  reBaorcM  in  bia  owa  learning  and  ex-  - 
perience,  but  hia  muBicnl  library  exceeded  perhaps  that  of  any 
ofh^r  inilividual  living.  The  number  of  hid  books  nmounted  to 
Gcvente(>ii  thousand,  three  hundred  of  which  were  mannscripls  of 
the  most  valuable  descriptioa,  and  be  had  a  facahy  granted  htm 
bf  Ike  Pope,  means  of  which  hew»  aUtf  to  proMM  mMWcriptii 
and  otfMa  of  nMUMTt^  fl«ifr  Ob  VBti<M  and  AtthMlMii  libt*- 
riea,  and  fltna  ihoee  of  FItvenee,  Pisn^  and-  otlmr  |^e«.  He 
was  ako  greatly  asntited  in  (he  accumulation  of  tht«Tatnable  Col- 
lection by  his  friend  Bortigari^  and  by  the  celebrated  FariDellt,* 

•  in  Dr.  Bara^'i  "  Preoent  S(atl^  of  Music  la  France  and  Italy"  he  refiktcs 
the  ra1lo»ing  anecilote  of  Uiti  celebrated  man,  a*  happeaing  dnriitf  a  omter- 
ialion  Mhich  he  bcld  xtth  him  at  the  1idu»  of  Padre  Martial Upon  ny 
olHenlnR  in  Ibe  ooune  ot  oar  conTenaliaa  Ilut  i  M'tbag  bun  amtMaan  of 
ueiiig  two  penoDs  becmae  to  emloeat  by  dUeieat  ibBMct  ht  tke  sane  nr^ 
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with  wliom  be  was  rery  intimate.  The  exceltenoe  of  the  life  of 

the  Padre  Martini  however  far  outshone  his  attainments  in  art,. 
The  extreme  innocence  and  Biraplicity  of  character  which  be  re- 
taiaeii  even  in  the  midst  of  his  celebrity  is  truly  surprising  as  well 
as  admirable,  and  the  constant  piety  and  strict  morality  which  he 
displayed  through  life  inspired  bis  countrymen  with  a  rcsppci  fur 
hiin  amounting  to  veneration.  On  the  death  of  Padre  M^irtini  in 
1784  there  was  published  at  Rome  an  eulogiunt  on  hiui,  entitled 
"  £Iagio  del  Padre  Martini,  Minore  Coaventualc."  This  dis- 
course HUE  pj' OLIO  lilt  ced  by  Padre  Delia  Valle,  on  the  84th  Nov. 
17S4.  On  this  occasion  also  the  chapel  niaa(«r,  Sahbatini,  caused 
a  nusB  of  MartiaL'scoinpoBitioo  to  he  performatt  witb  great  poMp.* 
ComporitiMn  for  the  theatre  were  now  rapidly  gaiaiD^ ground 
is  the  Roman  Bchool.  Up  to  the  present  time  dtanadGmuaichBd 
reeeired  but  alight  encouragemeDt,  and,  very  little  had  boea  fotf 
limbed  in  comparisan  with  the  quantity  writt«i  Sftr  the  churchy 
which  atill  continued  to  be  the  great  atage  for  tiie  display  of  mu- 
sical talent  in  Rome.  But  she  now  seemed  to  take  example  from 
her  gj-cat  rival  Naples,  and  to  profit  by  it  in  enlightening  and 
varying  the  produce  of  her  fertile  nursery  of  art.  After  the 
Padre  Martini  we  shall  find  but  few  composers,  even  amongst  the 
scholars  of  that  great  master,  who  contributed  in  any  degree  to 
enrich  the  already  overflowing  stores  of  sacred  music,  Francesco 
Manelli  was  bom  at  Tivoli  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
principally  celebrated  for  having  composed  the  first  opera  that 
over  was  performed  at  Venice — Ihis  was  "  Andromeda,  which  was 
produced  there  in  1630,  and  which  enjoyed  the  mogt  brilliant  suc- 
cess, both  from  its  novelty  and  from  its  merit  as  a  composition. 
This  opera  was  followed  by  "  Magfi  JklaUnatv,"  irbich  met 
irith  thesame  flattering  reception.  These  pieces  were  tlia  fore- 
rnnnets  of  several  others,  which  all  possessed  great  merjt,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  exchanging  declamation  for  music,  in  a  city  where  the 
taste  for  melody  was  not  \esa  lively  than  that  for  scenic  rept«9en- 
tatioB,  and  where  their  eslahlisliinent  gained  the  highest  credit  for 
tb«r  aiUhor,  ^nd  greatly  advanced  ilie  IntcrL'sts  of  nut^ic. 

andi  that  my  chief  bosiness  at  lintagna  was  to  gralify  Hint  ambilion,  Sjguor 
FaKnellj,  painting  to  Padre  Murliiii,  said,  what  he  ii  duiiii;  will  lait,  but  the 
Ultte  Ibat  1  bate  done  n  already  lost  oiid  forgotten.' " 

*  Wcarc  conscious  olrcpeating  what  ho.^  been  printed  ta  a  former  Tolome,  bat 
the  reader  will  pardon  us  for  the  sake  orprcscrTingtboGODliiiaityofflieartidai 
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Qaetano  Maria Sciiisli  iiiid  (iimcppc  Selitti  were  two  dramafic 
composers  of  the  highest  celebrity  in  the  ITth  century.  Tiic  first 
was  born  at  Bologna,  the  second  at  Rome,  abont  the  some  period. 
The  opems  of  "  Alessaniro,"  "  Bemojhnle,"  and  "Diihtie,"  are 
among  the  moat  esteeined  worts  of  Scuigti.  "  yUorH"  was  the 
best  opera  written  by  Selitti.  Alcs^io  Prati,  chupel  master  to  the 
Elector  Palatine,  WBB  bom  at  Ferrara  in  173(i.  After  having* Blled 
hu  eitnation  in  Germany  for  some  years,  he  went  in  1767  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  some  time,  and  during  his  stay  produced  the 
opera  of  "L'Ecole  de  la  Jeunessc"  which  was  pcrformcii  at  the 
Comic  Opera.  From  Paris,  Prati  went  to  St.  Petersburi;,  where 
he  m^t  with  great  success.  Afler  an  absence  of  17  years,  he  at 
length  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  produced  at  Florence  his 
most  celebrated  opcm  " Tp/iigenin,"  which  was  received  with 
trnordinaiy  delight,  and  it  is  a  moat  singular  fad,  that  oiler  the 
first  representation,  the  Archduhe  bought  (he  music  nni]  "up- 
pressed  if,  in  order  that  no  one  might  possess  ■  copy  of  it  but  liim- 
self.  In  ITB5,  Prati  was  again  in  Miiiiich,  where  he  composed  the 
opei-a  of  "J^rJIuV/^/  Ahmitliiriiinln"  wliicb  is  a  rpry  fine  production, 
if  Mcmay  jmlgo  from  the  fiatlprinE;  rrcepliim  it  metwilb.  Prati  ■ 
was  very  mucli  celebiateii  foi-  his  chnmlicr  mu?ic,  of  which  there  is 
agooddeal  estanf.    He  died  February  2,  1788. 

A  few  years  before  Prati,  Santo  Lapis  was  very  much  admired 
in  Germany.  His  principal  works  weretheopemof  "X'/ti^/ire 
Aventuralo"  and  ''  It  FSnIo  Cavaliere,"  likewue  one  which  he 
composed  jointly  with  Gas  pari  ni,  and  which  was  entitled  "Lit  Fefk 
in  cimciilo."  Santo  Lapis  was  also  a  very  celebrated  composer  of 
symphoilies,  which  arc  highly  cslt^cmed. 

Vincenzo  Manfred  ini  was  born  at  Bologna  about  thecommence- 
nient  of  tlie  18th  century.  He  was  iastructed  in  the  rules  of  com' 
position  by  Pert!  and  Fioroni,  and  in  1755  arrived  at  St.  Pefers- 
buri;,  where  he  soon  after  obtained  the  office  of  chapel  master  to 
llip  Court,  In  this  situation  he  was  obliged  to  compose  all  the 
iiiu'^ic  for  thecKuT  ch  and  the  chamber,  and  allor  the  year  1758,  the 
operas  «  hich  were  performed  there  yeiirly.  In  !7fi.i,  Galuppi 
obtaiiiril  llie  pl.^(■e  of  fir^t  fhapoi  maftt,-r,  and  Maiifrediiii  then 
toiiiiiosfd  the  bLillcts  to  liis  operas,  and  al  tho  same  time,  taught 
the  harpsichord  lo  the  (Jmnit  Duke.  In  I76i),  ho  returned  lo  Italy 
very  rich,  and  alU'i  this  lime  he  appears  lo  have  miiLcd  very  liltW 
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in  the  iiiiisieal  ivorld,  nevortholeaa  in  I77ii,  ho  published  a  work  on 
the  art  of  composition,  iinJei'  tlif  lillp  ol'  "  A'eijofc  AniionichB," 
which  i«  not  lioivevi!r  vt-rv  highly  L'stci'iiiri),  aliliough  il  conlaina 
soinc  useful  observutiuuK. 

We  arc  now  approaching  our  own  times.  The  Rotnan  school 
here  opem  to  lu  &  wide  field  for  hiatorical  and  critickl  noticoa,  and 
every  page  of  ita  history  preteatt  to  na  some  nev  e&rt  of  geoliB 
or  study.  One  of  the  principal  composers  at  the  commencement 
of  this  centu]-y,  is  Giuseppe  Sarii,  who  was  bom  at  Taenza  in  1730. 
This  master  was  one  of  tho.ie  solid  and  unwearied  labourers  in 
the  cause  of  music,  who  did  not  strike,  dazzle,  andstnk  at  once  like 
a  meteor,  but  who  fbutided  for  himself  a  sure  and  lasting  reputa- 
tion, by  unlired  perseverance  and  unceasing  energy.  Sarti  made 
hit  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  his  art  in  the  year  1796}  at  the 
Court  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  was  made  chapel  master,  and 
music  master  to  the  young  Princes.  Here  he  published  MMUe 
operas  which  however  did  not  succeed,  and  in  1766  be  qttiltiid 
Denmark  and  went  to  England,  where  he  printed  some  muric 
tlic  following  year ;  but  still  fortune  denied  him  her  countenance. 

.  SomeBbortttmeafter  he  was  named  Chapel  Matter  to  the  Conser- 
vatory "della  Fieta,"  at  Venice.  From  thin  period  we  may  date 
lib  aniversal  celebrity.  It  appeari  aa  if  the  genial  influence  of  his 
native  air  had  expanded  liii  genhu  and  uuliUed  into  it  fteth  beaii^ 
tics.  His  music  was  aQIed  "divine"  by  hia  countrymen,  all 
theatres  were  eager  to  procure  his  compositioni,  aod  ha  could  not 
write  his  operas  fiul  edongk.  In  176S^  he  was  chosen  master  of 

.tbe-chapel,  "Delia Doma,"  nt  Milaa,  in  preference  to  several 
other  great  masten.  In  178&,  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia 
called  bim  to  St.  Petersbu^  to  fill  the  office  of  chapel  master 

,fi)r  three  jews.  Barti  arrived  there  ia  the  moatb  of  May,- 
and  made  bis  debut  by  giving  a  sacred  concert  composed  ofthe 
innnc  for  Good  Friday,  with  some  psalms  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage ;  the  band  by  which  this  music  was  performed,  consisted  of 
aixty-six  singers  and  a  hundred  Russian  horns  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  number  ufwind  and  stringed  instruments.  This  orches- 
tra was  not  noisy  enough  however  to  please  bis  new  auditors,  and 
in  B  "Te  Deum,"  which  was  executed-  after  the  taking  of  Oksa;- 

-  kow,  Sarti  anployed  the  firing  of  cannon  of  dl&rent  cnlibrea, 
a  s  S 
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placed  in  tbe  court  yard  of  the  castle,  to  form  *  base  to  certain 
parts  of  the  performance.  ThU  ia  a  curious  fact  relative  to  the 
progress  of  muucal  taste  at  that  period  io  Russia.  In  I7SG,  after 
the  representation  ofhis"^rnijij<i,"  the  Empress  preaented  Sarti 
with  a  goldanuffiiDX  and  a  diamond  ring,  named  him  director  of 
the  conacrratory  of  mnsic,  at  Catlierinoslaw,  with  an  immense  sti- 
pend, and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  highest  nobili^  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — For  the  chorck 
a  ^iJerere,  accompanied  by  violins,  violoncellos,  anddoublebssses^ 
a  Moteft,  "  ConfiUbor  libi"  for  six  voices,  aapmnos  and  altos ;  a 
amilar  Motett  Mid  Gloria  for  nine.  The  Russian  music  before 
mentioned.  For  tlie  theatre,  the  following  operas : — //  Repastore, 
CSrorieamueitUOfltmueAutumiio,  IHedonte,  Demo/ooitle,  Olym- 
jHade^  MihidaU,  Xa  FigUa  ria^wata,  II  Fologero,  La  SfitelU, 
Ifervmtra,  Semiramiiie  riameieitao,  LaCoidadinaJbd^  I  Dei,  del 
Mate,  for  three  fingers,  L' Amor  delta  Pairia  tuHa  portenwad'Vlitte 
da  CalipsOf  fbr  do.  Farnace,  Le  Gelosie  Villane.  This  piece  is 
played  in  the  German  thealres.  //  MiUtare  bixxarro,  Aehille  in 
Sciro^Giulio  Sabino,  Sine,  Armida,  Fra  due  Ziitiganli  lerza  gode. 
For  the  chamber ; — A  symphony  for  nino  instruments,  published  at 
Ijoipsic,  1758.  Three  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  and  violin  or 
Bute,  at  Amsterdam ;  and  three  more,  without  accompaniment,  at 
London,  1769.  Sarti  died  at  St.  Petersbar^h  in  180^,  at  the  age 
of  74.  He  was  not  highly  titonght  of  by  the  world  at  targe  as  a 
composer,  but  the  celebrated  Haydn  regarded  his  works  with  a  very 
&vourable  eye,  particularly  his  opera  of  Giulio  Sabino,  which 
made  the  most  noiseof  anyof  his  compositions.  His  style  is  ener- 
'  getic  and  tendn^  and  always  well  suited  to  the  words  to  whieb 
.  his  miisic  is  composed.  His  hannony  is  generelly  considered  we^ 
aad  somettmes  even  ^fective,  and  his  chief  strength  lies  in  the  com- 
poeitioit  of  tweet  melodies,  which  are  perhaps  mote  agreealrfe  to 
the  oar  than  satts&ctory  to  the  judgment. 

Antonio  Tozzi  was  a  scholar  of  the  Padre  Martini,  and  was  not 
only  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  country  as  a  composer,  but  like- 
wise as  a  master.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  musical  studies  he  went 
into  Germany,  and  beoame  chapel  master  to  the  Duke  of  Bmm- 
,  wick  in  1765.  His  mset  eatoemed  worfca  are  the  ojparas  of  Amire- 
maehe  and  Riiialda,  published  in  Germany ;  but  previoos  to  visiting 
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tlwt  eouDbr  ke  had  alreidy  writtm  thoM  <rf  ngnmo  Bad  X'/mw- 

cenxd  vendicala, 

Batttsia  Borghi  was  bom  at  Rome,  in  1738.  Although  he  was 
master  of  the  cfaapel  of  I^retto,  thiadid  not  deter  him  from  writing 
for  the  theatre,  for  which  hb  drat  production  was  the  opera  of 
Ciro,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  Far  from  b«iag  discouraged  by  this 
misfortune,  Borghi  was  only  stimulated  by  it  to  new  efforts,  and 
some  time  aAer,  he  produced  at  Florence  the  opera  of  Pii;amo  e 
Tisbe,  of  which  the  reception  fulfilled  his  most  sanguine  expecta* 
tions.  EumeTie,  SicimerOf  and  several  other  operas,  added  to  bis 
brilliant  reputation ;  and  the  compoailions  of  Borghi  are  now  held 
inthehighettwteeai  by  the  lovenof  art. 

Antonio  BoconijwIiowaB  brant  atRone  in  theMue  yevathe 
laat^watianedcompoaOT,  eiyoyedtbedouUe  advantage  of  baing  a 
scholar  of  the  Padre  Martini,  and  of  studying  afterwards  in  th6 
conservatory  of  Naples,  under  the  chapel  master  Aboe.  Hb  fint 
operas  were  performed  at  Venice,  and  were  UAmoTe  in  Muttea, 
JjO  Nolle  critica  and  Sopkoniiba.  In  17G5  he  went  to  Prague, 
where  he  produced  bb  opera  of  Sine.  The  following  year  he  ob- 
tained the  place  of  music  master  and  composer  to  the  society  of  the 
opera  at  Dresden.  In  1770  be  became  chapel  master  at  Stutgard, 
and  returned  to  Italy  in  1780.  Antonio  Gaetano  Pampuiii,  of  Ro- 
niagna,  was  chape!  master  during  Ikvcnty  years  (o  the  conservatory 
of  L'Ospadetto.  At  the  opening  of  hb  musical  cni  eer  he  promised 
much;  but  he  soon  adopteda  noisy  and  violent  style,  iw  little 
consonant  with  Italian  expression,  tbat  he  was  at  one  time  di^' 
owned  by  hb  countrymen.  He  bowever  composed  several  operas, 
some  of  which,  particnlarly  Demofionte,  were  very  mil  received. 

Our  next  composer  was  one  who  hdd  r  veiy  high  rank  amongst 
the  mnaicianB  of  his  time.  Thb  was  Bemardo  Porta,  who  wbs  bom 
at  Borne  in  the  year  1760.  He  was  (he  scholar  of  Magrini,  who 
was  instructed  in  the  science  of  liis  art  by  the  great  Leo.  Porta 
was  at  first  chapel  master  and  conductor  at  Tivoli.  About  six 
years  after  this  period  he  composed  several  operas  and  oratorios, 
and  a  good  doal  of  instrumental  music,  which  gained  him  great  ce- 
lebrity. In  I7S8  hearrivedat  Paris, and  presented  at  the  "  Thefitre 
Italien"  " Le  Diable  d  quaire"  La  Blanche  Haqvenie"  and 
".dgricole  Viola,"  BttheAcadeiniedeMBsique,*'i<(iiIeiMfoii  (&i 
due  AoKty"  *'  Let  Honeet,  etXe  G»melable  4e  Ctittan."  These 
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op«ru  were  well  received,  and  tbeir  author  wsa  but  recently  con- 
sidered at  Paris  as  one  of  the  best  compoam  of  his  day. 

Gavpard  Spontini,  who,  npxt  to  Rossini,  lias  enjoyed  the  mo^t 
brilliant  snccesB  perhaps  of  any  composer  novr  living,  was  born  in 
1773,  at  Jesi,  a  small  town  in  the  Roman  States.  He  had  the  ad- 
advanlacrc  of  studying  first  under  the  Padre  Mnrtini  at  Bologna, 
and  aflcrwards  under  Itorroni  at  Rome,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen . 
lie  entered  the  conservatory  of  N;i|ilcs,  then  inider  Ihe  direction  of 
SalaandTrajetta.  I'luln-  the  iiiiii,>.i  nfHurh  m»siprs,  Si>on. 
tlDi's  natar&I  g^nin^^  rii^i  in-il  lpIil-kl  ^,  ;i!id  ill  the  early  iige  of  IT 
he  va>  appointed  maiiter  of  thb  eslabli^Uincut.  About  this  lime 
he  eompoHed  hia  first  opera  faufiia,  "  I  PunttgU  delk  donne" 
which  met  with  inch  extrMrdEtiary  niccess  that  the  managen  of 
Klmost  all  the  Italian  theatres  were  eager  to.  po»e»  his  composi- 
tioea.  In  the  jour  1T96  Spontini  went  to  Home,  where  be  eom- 
posed  the  opera  of  **  OH  Amanlt  in  dmenlo"  and  from  tfaence  to 
Venice,  where  he  wrote  Z/Amor  legrelo."  On  his  retnm  to  the 
tbrmer  city  he  set  [o  muaic  Mclaatasio's  drama  of  Uttola  di»abi' 
lata,"  and  sent  it  to  Parma.  At  Naples,  his  next  ^cenc  of  action, 
he  produced  "L'Eroisnio  ridicolo,"  and  here  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  Ct  ma  r'oaa,  with  whom  he  spent  thcfotloiving  five  years. 
At  Florence  his  serions  opera  "  II  Teseo  rieoiiosriulo"  ob- 
tained the  most  brilliant  snccem,  and  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  Na- 
ples he  received  the  greatest  applause  for  Ihe  tivo  o|KTas  c>f  "  7.0 
Finia  Filosofa  and  "  Lk  Fva:a  i,i  At  (lii.,  period  the 

King  and  Court  of  NiA|il,-i  ln^.n-  iH  PliIi^i  jiu),  the  iii;ungcr  of  th« 
Royal  Theatre  of  St.  Cccile  in  that  city  eiijriiged  Spontini  to  com- 
pose two  buffa  and  one  xerious  operas.  The  two  first  were  / 
Quadri  pnrlniilt"  and  "  11  Jitito  Pltlon."  And  thesecond  "  Gli 
Elhi  dcliisi,"  composed  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Royal.  The 
climftteofSicily  not  agreeing  with  the  constitution  of  our  young 
composer,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  the  opera  of"  // 
Gelosoe  L'Attdace,  and  revisiting  Venice  he  brought  out  the  "  Le 
Mrianwrfosi  di  Pasquale"  and  "  Ckt  piu  f^unrda,  nic  non  rcdc." 
Having  produced  fourteen  operas  at  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy,  all  of  which  had  succeeded,  Spontini  now  tried  his  fortune 
in  Paris,  and  was  there  not  less  successful  than  fa e  had  been  else- 
where. He  was  made  director  of  the  serious  and  comic  opera,  and 
the  first  opera  he  composed  there  was  "La  prtife Maiion,"  of 
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which  however  the  wordi  d^stn^ed  the  sucoen.  Th6BeGond,en- 

lided  "Milton,"  was  much  more  fortunate.  For  the"  Academie 
litiperiale  de  Musique"  SpDHtini  wrote  "  La  Vestale"  in  1807, 
and  "  I'ernand  Corlez"  m  I8U9.  The  commission  ealabliahed  by 
Napoleonfortliendjudgmentof  (he  decennial  prize gaveit  to^jpon-  , 
lini  for  "in  Vcstalt,"  although  public  opinion  adjudged  i(  to 
"  Ui  Bnrrfej,"  of  LMueiir. '  Of  the  mtrit  of  Spontini  as  a  rom- 
po^r  the  great  proof  it  that  his  works  are  still  performed  and  ad- 
mired, although  now  almost  every  other  composer  and  species  of 
music  are  thrown  aside,  to  make  way  for  the  all-powerful  Rossini, 
who  also  belongs  to  the  Roman  school,  and  who  has  just  reached 
his  noon  ot  glory. 

A  copious  memoir  of  this  composer,  with  a  list  of  hia  operas,  is 
already  before  our  mden  in  our  previous  pages.  We  shall  not 
therefbre  renew  the  diaeunion  of  the  merits  of  the  latest 
composer  of  these  schools,  and  with  whose  name  oai;  sketch  con- 
cludes. 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE 
VIOLONCELLO. 


7iiE  Violoncello  has  been  rising  gradually  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  into  estimation,  and  may  now  be  said  to  enjoy 
an  almost  equal  reputation  withthe  violin  asa  concerto  instrnment, 
and  as  an  accompaniment  its  merits  as  well  as  its  charactsrare  &r 
higher.  The  Cervetto,  Crosdill,  and  Lindley,  in  this  countty— 
the  Dnporta,  Janson,  Baudiot,  and  Muntzberger,  in  France,  and 
many  other  eminent  artists,  have  given  by  their  extraordinary 
performance  (purticularly  as  it  regards  their  wonderful  execution) 
this  magnificent  instrnment  a  new  nature.  It  appears  to  have  de- 
rived its  present  excelleiice  in  some  measure  from  the  alteration 
which  was  made  in  its  mode  of  stringing  in  the  beginning  of  1600, 
by  the  Abbe  Tordien,  of  Tarascon,  the  brother  of  the  Maitre  de 
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Cinpelle  of  the  mme  name,  who  enjojediome  celebrity  in  Provence 
at  the  BBtne  period.  The  viola  de  gambs  (an  instrument  of  nearly 
a  similar  size  to  the  violoncello,  and  having  seven  stringa)  wa> 
previous  to  the  alteration  used  aa  an  accompanying  instrument ;  but 
almost  immediately  after  the  viola  di  gamba  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance.  Tardieu  ori^nally  mounted  the  violoncello  with 
five  strings,  sounding  the  tones  C,  G,  D,  A,  and  d— but  about  the 
year  17S5  the  upper  d  string  was  taken  ofi",  ua  from  the  improved 
method  of  fingeritiir  it  was  found  perfectly  uaeless.  The  violon- 
cello was  theElWnHc  i>r  liiriiiiT  tiiii.'s,  \\>r  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
Corelli,  particularly  Ihiit  ufoiu'rii  3,  priiited  at  Bologna,  in  WJO, 
the  bass  part,  which  is  not  for  tltc  organ,  is  entitled  violone, 
whereas  in  the  latter,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  by  EsUeBDe  Koger, 
the  Mme  part  is  entitled  vitdoneeUo,  which  i*  the  proper  name  for 
the  iiwtruisent,  as  it  i*  half  the  rise  of  Di6  violone  or  doable  baa». 
Meraennns  haa  fiirlber  corroborated  this  bet  in  his  account  of 
violins. — He  says,  referring  to  a  point  which  follows  the  quota* 
tion  in  bis  booh,  "  Non  est  autem  quod  horum  violonum  magni- 
tudinem  deseribamus,  vel  proportionem  partium  explicemus, 
qnando  qnidem  nagnitndinem  ct^mUbet  fieri  poaant,  et  noetrs 
figune  partittm  inter  se  et  lotina  InstrumBntt  prt^ottionem  satis 
exacte  servant:  addo  tamen  Bassi  figuram  ab  A  ad  E  refcrre 
instrumentun)  pedes  4^,  vel  5  longum,  qualis  is  est  Bassus  Pidici- 
n&m  regiorum.  At  ver6  notandum  est  8ono9  harum  burbitonum 
longi  duriores,  atque  vehementiores  esse  sonb  Lyrcc  sequentis 
quam  viotam  appellant,  quod  Dervis  brevioribus,  atqne  crassiori- 
bus  inatruanttir."  His  account  of  the  length  of  the  instrument  he 
mentions,  corresponds  with  that  of  our  present  violoncello— and 
even  were  it  not  for  the  plate  which  it  annexed  to  it,  proves  that 
the  violcHie  of  IfiOO  wu  oo  other  than  aur  modem  violoncello. 

The  violoncello,  oe  it  u  now  and,  connstB  of  fimr  cat-gut 
fltiinf*,  but  the  two  lowest  are  covered  with  silver  wire,  Tbey 
■le  tuned  by  fifths — viz.  to  C,  G,  D  and  A.  Its  strong,  rich, 
beautiful,  and  manly  tone,  added  to  its  ogrccuble  pitch,  have  been 
the  principal  reason  for  its  displacing  the  viola  di  gamba  as  an 
accompanying  instruBjent,  and  have  assisted  in  raiding  i(  so  high 
in  public  estimation  asa  concerto  instrument.  In  conipo^itiona 
for  a  fiUl  oroheatra,  ^e  violoocello  strengthens  nud  fills  up  the 
fondameatal  part,  butincompOMtioaB  of  three,  four,  or  five  parts, 
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it  genarallj  taltea  the  principal  base-  The  violoncello  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  clef,  but  Includeti  all.  While  the  hand  continuen  iu 
the  ordinary  position  (he  basa  ckf  is  used,  but  nhen  the  melody 
rises  higher,  the  G  clef  is  generally  used,  the  notes  lieiiii;  played 
an  octave  lower  than  written.  In  ripieno  pnrta  the  tenor  clef  is 
marked  when  the  part  rises  above  E  or  F,  or  when  the  violoncello 
is  to  play  without  the  hose.  ODeorthe^reatdifReuUicsuKcnding 
the  study  tif  the  violoncello  is  the  size  of  the  instrument ;  so  niaiiy 
positions  and  moVameBta  of  the  hand  and  of  the  fingers  occur  that 
the  learner's  attention  b  dinded,  and  the  worat  habits  thus  insen- 
sibly forawd.  The  cotutuit  Bfalfting  of  the  hand  required  in 
perfonning  s  [Heee  of  muric,  of  eveo  ordinary  difficulty,  reiidera 
the  time  na  well  as  the  prc^r  tone  of  the  performer,  unless  be  b 
parlicntarly  careful  and  laboriooe  in  hb  practice,  most  uncertaio> 
K  any  one  wishes  to  play  the  violoncello  well  he  must  not  too 
suddenly  sltcmpt  to  ploy  difficult  music— he  must,  by  dint  of  ap- 
plication and  attenlion,  obtain  a  giood  tone  and  a  secure  tune 
first,  by  a  slow  and  steady  practice  of  tha  scale,  which  it  ivill  be 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  even  during  a  loni;  period. 
A  good  tone  is  produced  more  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  (ban 
by  the  force  of  the  bow.  The  fingers  ought  not  to  be  prcijscd 
flatly,  but  to  be  so  curved  that  the  points  rest  upon  the  strings, 
«nd  an  ainiost  certain  indication  of  the  improper  placing  or  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers  is  a  grating  and  unpleasant  tone  from  the  in- 
stntment.  Althongh  the  TiolonceUo  has  not  been  cultivated  by 
w  great  b  nnnber  of  persona  as  the  violin,  and  coueqaoitiy  so 
maajr  pieii»iiiert  do  not  rbe  to  eminence^  there  we  still  a  long 
Ibt  ofpniibesDrs  who  hare  stood  pre-eaiinently.high  in  their  per- 
fbnnance,butnoneit  U  believed  have  erer  attained  to  such  com- 
bined richness  of  tone,  such  knowledge  in  accompaniment,  oraneh 
vest  execution  as  Mr.  Lindley.  Of  those  who  have  excelledsince 
1600,  but  more  particularly  since   1700,  are  the  followMg 

The  first  person  of  whom  there  is  any  particular  notice  was 
Abel,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  composer  of  that  name.  He 
was  principal  violoncellist  at  the  Chapel  of  Anhalt  Cisthcn,  and 
in.  his  youth  had  served  Charles  the  Twelfth.  His  son,  Charles 
Frederic  Abel,  was  considered  the  first  performer  on  the  viola.di 
gamha  of  his  day.    Dr.  Bumey  iays,  "  his  psrfomance  on  the 
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viol  di  goniba  waa  in  etery  particular  complete  aad  perfect.  He 
had  a  hand  which  no  difficultiea  could  embarrass — a  ta^Cc  the 
most  refined'uid  delicate — and  a  judgment  so  correct  and  certain, 
asnever'to  let  a  single  note  escape  him  without  moaning;.  Hid 
compoeitions  wereeasy  and  elegantly  simple,  for  he  used  to  say,  "I 
do  not  choose  to  be  always  struggling  with  difficulties  and  playing 
with  all  my  might.  I  make  my  pieces  difficult  whenever  I  pleaw, 
according  to  my  dispositioD  and  that  of  my  audianee  I  Yet  in 
nothing  was  he  so  superior  to  himself  and  to  other  musicians  as  in 
writing  nnd  playing  an  adagio — in  whicfa  the  most  pleasing  yet 
Imrned  modulation,  the  richest  harmony,  and  the  most  elegant 
and  polislied  melody,  were  all  expressed  witii  such  feeling,  taste, 
andseiencei  that  bo  musical  production  or  perlbrtnanoe  with  wluvh 
I'waa  tben  acquainted  leeiBedto  approach  nearar  perfection." 
Abel  died  in  1TS7,  in  London,  and  his  instrument  died  with  Imt, 
as  it  was  not  at  all  in  vogue.  ' 

Cervetto,  the  elder,  was  bom  in  1680,  and  waa  one  of  the  moet 
celebrated  performer*  of  his  day.  He  arri-red  in  England  in  IT^ 
and  performed  at  the  concert  establbhed  at  Hick&rd's  Room,  in 
Brewer-street,  where  Festing  led.  He  was  the  cotemporory  of 
Paaqvali  andCaporale,  who  by  the  excellence  of  their  peribrm- 
anee  brought  the  Tioloncello  into  great  repute.  Caporale  was  the 
great  fovourite  at  this  period,  and  although  Cervetto  and  Pas- 
qnali  bad  considerably  nme  power  of  hand  than  Caporale,  yet 
the  finish  of  his  tone  and  bis  cbantant  manner  was  so  Ar  superior 
to  either  of  the  others,  that  ha  was  the  moat  popular.  Cer- 
vetto lived  to  the  extnordinary  age  of  103  years,  and  at  Us  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  IMi  of  Janary,  1783,  left  a  finiuiM  sf 
£50,000  to  his  son. 

Xionsetti  Salvotore  was  cotemporary  with  Cervetto,  and  ac- 
mrtsd  in  brinciiV  ^  rioloiicello  into  great  notica  by  Us  par- 
fbrmaace.  He  was  bora  at  Naples,  uid  sflerwaTds  enfanred  the 
service  of  the  Kin^  or  Sardinia.  He  published  at  Amsterdam 
several  beautiful  sotoa  for  thi'  violoncello,  and  also  the  principles 
offingering  the  vioionrello  throug;h  all  the  keys. 

Wolf  Jean  Wolfgang  nas  born  at  Anspach,  in  1704;  was  valet 
to  the  Duke  and  munoian  of  the  chamber.  He  was  originally  a 
choirister  «t  Anspach,  fivm  whence  he  went  to  the  school  of  the 
Convesl,  at  HtilbnuU)  where  he  acquired  great  fecility  on  the 
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viahmcBUa  under  an  luliao.  In  I  TSi  he  wu  adndUod  iato  the 

service  of  the  Court  of  Swartzburg,  and  played  in  the  chapel,- bnt 
the  Prince  dying  in  1740,  he,  with  many  olher  perfonnere,  tnu' 
discharged.  Wolf  then  returned  to  Strelitz,  and  obtained  a  per- 
manent aituntion.  Besides  being  a  violoncello  player,  he  per- 
formed on  the  campaDclla,  and  composed  pieces  for  both  in- 
struments, . 

Vandini  Antonio, — The  blrtli-placc  of  this  musician  is  unknown, 
but  he  was  at  Prague  in  1723,  and  at  that  time  v/wi  an  iulimatc 
friend  of  Tart ijii.  lie  after  t\ih  period  passed  several  years  iu 
the  service  of  Count  de  Kueraky.  He  then  retired  to  Padua, 
where  he  was  principal  violonceUo  at  the  churdi.of  St,  Antoaio 
diPadrone:  he  never  after  quitted  this  city.  Ib  1770  hediad,  mt 
a  very  advanced  age.  His  peritHaaace  on  the  violoAcello  has 
been  ap«dcea  ofui  high  terms  by  the  ItatiaBS,  wlw  said  that  it  wna 
M  fiflUwd  Bsd  perfect  that  his  instrument  ahsoliitelyspdu.  A 
Mdo  for  the  violmuella  Jn  M8.  ia  the  only  work  that  is  known  of 
hb  extant. 

Franeiscello  wasa  very  celebrated  performer  on  this  inslrumcnl, 
and  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Me  performed  at 
Rome  about  1724,  and  was  received  most  courltiously.  In  1725 
he  went  to  Naples,  and  from  that  city  lio  pa^^cd  into  the  service 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germuny,  at  Vit'iiiiu.  He;  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Genes.  Duport  and  Bcnda  aclfnotvledge  him 
Bs  an  inimitable  master.  During  his  stay  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  at  Rome,  he  accompanied  Qeminiani  in  a  cantata  of  Alossan- 
dro  Scarlatti,  with  an  obligato  violoncello  accompaniment. — 
Scarlatti  was  at  the  piano  forte,  and  was  so  utonlihed  and  dep 
lighted  at  the  taste  and  delicacy  ofFrandscello,  that  be  exclaimed 
that  he  was  an  angel  hidden  under  the  araibiuce  «f  a  mortal, 
to  far  did  his  performance  surpass  all  that  Sctrlatti  had  conceived 
in  composing  his  cantata,  or  imagined  poasiUe  for  a  man  to 
express.  There  ia  an  engraving  of  Franeiscello,  in  vhich  he  la ' 
represented  playing  on  his  instrument. 

Biachoff  Jean  Gorges,  the  son  of  the  trumpet  and  viulin  player 
of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  17^,  und  was  an 
excellent  performer  an  the  violoncello  as  well  as  upon  the 
trumpet.  He  ceiapoeod  fix  solo*  sad  an  air  with  variatioiK  for 
■3  A  a 
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thr  vinloiicollo,  ljutli  of  which  appenrad  at  Amterdam  in  1780; 
be  WHS  also  a  good  mechanist. 

Lubbe,seii.  waa  a  performer  od  tbe  baie  at  the  optn,  ia  1727, 
Hisaon,  who  also  entered  tlria  band  in  contributed  nocb  fey 
perfommnceto  doairaywith  tbe  use  of  the  riola^i  gamba. 

Degen  JcanPhillippe  was  born  at  Wolfe nbultte,  and  became 
a.  violoncello  ptayer  in  the  oichcatra  ofNicolini,  at  Brunaivick. 
AHer  the  dissoludon  ofthis  orchestra,  he  allaclied  himself  to  tbe 
Court  of  Denmark,  in  1780.  He  died  in  Denmark,  in  178D.  Ten 
yean  before  liii  death  he  published  at  Copenhagen  a  cantata  for 
the  fbte  of  St.  John,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  piano  forte. 

Mara  Ignace,  tbefatfaer  in  law  of  the  celebrated  female  singer 
of  that  name,  was  bom  in  Bofaemta.  About  this  period  he  was 
diiUngai^d  as  an  excdlent  concerto  player,  and  was  as  rematli- 
aUe  for  tbe  beautiful  quality  of  his  tone  and  effiMtive  execntioB^ 
In  1TT9,  although  very  advanced  in  years,  he  was  then  consi-- 
tidcred  as  a  very  excellent  orchestra  pM-fomer.  He«on)pa«ed 
several  solos  and  duels  for  the  violoncello,  which  still  remntn 
in  MS.    He  died  in  1789. 

Wolutka  Francii  Zavier,  musician  of  the  chamber  and  violm- 
cvUist  at  the  chapel  of  tbe  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  waa 
born  at.  Vienna  in  1730,  and  held  a  place  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  in  1736.  At  the  pwriod  ba  wu 
in  the  service  of  thi!  Elector  hia  talents  were  held  in  very  high 
estimation.  He  Im^  composed  many  solos  andconcertos  tor  im 
inslrument,  but  they  are  in  nianuscript. 

Komarcek  Jos.  Antoine  was  esteemed  very  much  bb  violon- 
celliist,  in  1743.  Ue  was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  finally  ditector 
of  tbe  mnsictothe  Archbishop  of  Wurzburg. 

Dalloglio  Giuseppe  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Domenico 
Dalloglio,  the  ewtposer  and  violin  {dayar,  was  bom  at  Venice,  in 
1735.  He  was  first  aUached  to  the  Court  of  Russia  with  his  bro> 
.  th^,  where  he  remained  during  £9  years,  In  1T64  he  returned  to 
Varsovia,  where  be  was  honoured  by  the  office  ofPlentpotaatiaTy 
to^  Court  of  Ruuia  at  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

Granl  Mare.  Henri  was  born  at  Eisenach  i  he  attervarda  be- 
came musician  of  the  chamber  to  the  King  of  Pnmia.  He  waa  a 
composw  oi  coBtiderabtn  merit  for  tlw  violoncello,  and  played 
with  execntiDn.  Dr.  Bgnwy,  in  hi^trnveU  on  the  continent, 
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beard  him  pht;  a  concerto  at  the  house  of  Baron  Sridlhz,  one  of 
hw  Pruesian  Majesty's  Mioistera.— Dr.  B.  thus  speaks  of  hEm  i 
"M.  Graul,  a  violoncello  performer  on  the  KiDg'a  hattd,  played 
a  concerto  ;  it  was  but  ordinary  mnaic,  however  it  was  well  ex- 
ecuted, though  in  the  old  manner,  with  the  hand  under  the  bow." 

Rose  Jean  Henri  Victor  was  bom  at  Qnedlinburg,  on  tboTth 
of  December,  1743.  At  the  age  of  three  years,  his  Ikther,  who 
was  a  mnsician  there,  became  a  preceptor  in  that  service  of  which 
he  was  one  day  to  become  a  shining  nrnHtnent.  In  1756  the 
Princess  Amelia,  then  Abbess  of  the  Convent  of  Quedlinburg, 
took  him  with  her  to  Berlin,  and  there  put  him  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mara  and  Granl  fbr  the  TioloiiceUo,  Ho  quitted  Berlin 
in  iraS,  and  entered  the  nrviceoftbe  Prince  ofAnhaltBembei^, 
'ma  BBmciBn  of  the  chamber.  He  reaigned  thfa  Bitnalion  is  VIST, 
and  then  traTellsd  for  aarend  montha,  and  the  end  of  whidi  he 
went  into  tiNBerriee  of 'the  Princo  of  Anbalt  Dcgsay,  where  jie 
remained  until  1772.  The  Princesa  Amelia  then  conferred  npon 
him  the  aitnatiou  of  organist  of  Quedlinburg,  which  be  still 
held  in  1791. 

M.  Rose  wat  able  to  perform  on  several  instruments,  but  the 
violoncello  was  the  one  upon  which  he  most  exct-llcd.  To  the 
possession  of  most  extraordinary  tMie  be  added  a  powerful  bow 
ami  and  a  graceful  execution. 

Jceger  Jean,  a  performer  at  the  chamber  and  in  the  chnpel  of 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach  Bayreutli,  wn*  born  at  Lniiteibacli,  in 
1745.  The  early  part  of  his  life  was  piLSflL^I  iti  the  service  of 
Hollandasa  hautboy  player.  Besideti  the  violoncello  he  was  an 
excellent  peribrmer  on  tiie  horn,  which  was  a  bvourite  instrunrat. 
He  euneanbaequently  to  the  Court  of  Wirtemberg,  wliere,'froni 
the  lessons  he  received  from  Jomdli,  Deelen,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  chapel,  be  improved  conaider^ly.  The  members  of 
this  chapel  were  at  the  period  we  allude  to  some  of  the  finest 
performers  of  the  age.  In  1776  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Margrave  of  Ainpach,  io  the  quality  of  violoncellist.  During  his 
life  he  travelled  to  most  of  the  cities  in  Europe,  where  he  was 
heard  with  nnch  delight. 

Faaqoali  was  a  perfiirtaer  of  considerable  note  in  Xiondon. 
About  1744  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Caporale  and  tEie  elder 
Cervetto.  He  la  repeatedly  mentioned  by  ^mey  as  baring  been 
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ODgaged  Bt  the  concerts  in  London  abont  this  period.  His  tone 
u  deicribed  bjr  the  Doctor  u  being  erode,  raw,  and  unio' 
tareatiDg." 

Rocbefort  Jean  Baptirte  ma  bom  at  Parii,-  Jant  174B* 
He  waa  a  director  and  member  of  the  Acadeny  of  Hnsic  at  tbe 

period  that  Qluck  composed  for  tbe  theatre  at  Parii.  In  1708  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  director  of  the  mosic  at  the  French 
Tbeatre,  at  Cassel.  He  composed  in  1785  many  masses  for  the 
Catholic  Chapel  of  that  Court,  and  also  several  works  for  the 

After  the  death  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  in  1745^  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  be  remained,  and  in  1817  was  direet«r 
oflbe  orchestra  and  ofthemnnc  to  the  theatre  Fianfoii.  At  the 
Court  oi  the  'Huulleries  he  very  often  played  tke  violmeella  ia' 
the  aymphonies.  Tbe  German  oriticsape^  of  his  works  as  wont- 
ing; order  and  purity,  but  they  at  the  same  time  allow  that  he 
displays  a  vaai  fertility  of  invention. 

His  productions  for  the  theatre  were  at  Paris  "i' infonnue 
periecule,"  in  which  ho  iva.a  assisted  by  Anfossi — "  Daphnii  e 
Jfersi"  a  partoiale  in  one  act — "  L'etprit  de  eotHndkUoM" — 
'^IdtnoueeUelled'esctavei — "Za  CauetU"~^ZMfiimdttMMg," 
a  melo  dtame — "^Wane,"  a  lyric  scene — "  IjEniffnememt  M 
Europe,"  a  ballet — "  I,a  Jerusalem  delitXTee" — "  La  ParUm^e"— 
"jidelaide  dimi  le  prise  de  Grenade,"  a  ballet — "  Jj'anle-Pigma' 
Kon" — "  DoTOthit" — "  Bacchus  el  Ariadne,"  a  ballet. 

At  Cassel,  "  Zia  Pompe  funebre  dt  Criipin^  Pyrame  el  Tisbe," 
amelo-drame  i  "Le  Temple  de  la  Posterite,"  composed  fur  a  fSt^ 
on  the  birtk-dny  of  the  Luidgrave,  and  "  Les  noces  dc  Zerbine," 
He  has  also  written  twelve  qoartsts  for  the  violin,  op.  I  and  fi, 
and  six  duets  for  tbe  violin,  all  pabliahed  at  Paris. 
'  Berthani  was  bom  at  ValMdennee,  aad  was  a  ceUbrated  per* 
Ibnner  on  the  vitdoueello.  In  174B  he  resided  in  Paris,  and  was 
then  at  bis  zenith.  To  his  sldlt  is  attributed  much  of  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  violoncello  haa  been  of  late  yeurs  brou^lii.  The 
senior  Duport  and  the  two  Jansons  were  hi^i  pupils,  all  of  whom 
reached  the  highest  perfection.  He  was  not  \cs6  esteemed  as  a 
OMMpMWr.  Bone  sonatas  and  concertos  were  published  at  the 
concerts  apiritilel,  and  were  highly  esteemed. 

TiUien  tmavtoloDcello  player  of  note,  and  in  1764  published 
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anfltIiodfortb>prMUc0oftbeTiokiiw«U».  Tfab  wu  tlM  wcond 
work  of  the  kind  ever  printed,  anil  h  said  to  have-  been  extremely 
Bkilflil. 

Nocher  was  a  pupil  of  Cervelto,  and  after  visiting  maatof  tlM 
European  kingdoms  resided  in  FrBnce.  He  aftermrde  bocame 
viotoocBlliBt  at  the  opera  comique,  at  the  great  opera,  and  )n  17G9 
one  of  the  musicians  of  the  chamber  to  the  King.  A  ihorl  tima 
previous  to  bia  death,  which  occurred  in  IBOO,  he  ifas  dismissed, 
on  account  of  his  age,  nilli  a  pension,  after  having  performed  at 
tbe  opera  more  than  half  a  century.  He  assisted  M.  Laborde  in 
tbe  arrangement  of  the  article,  Viuloncello,  in  tbe  second  volume 
of  bis  essay. 

Mara  Jean,  the  son  of  Ignace  Mara,  and  bmband  ftf  Maihwit 
Mara,  wu  bom  at  Berlin,  in  IIM,  and  aAenmvdB  becaae  vio* 
loncfllliat  to  Prince  Henry  of  PiuRia,  at  Bhmaberg.  His  talnnta 
were beU in bigb estimatHMi,  bothasaidayerBfexecteienaiidef 
extreme  sensibility.  His  perfbrmanee  of  an  adagio  was  considered 
as  a  raasterpiece.  He  had  much  talent  as  an  actor,  having  very 
often  performed  at  a  private  theatre  belongiag  to  his  Prince.  Dr. 
Buraey,  when  on  his  tour  through  Germany,  beard  Alara  play  at 
tbe  boose  of  Mademoiselle  Schmeling,  afterwards  his  wife.  Dr. 
B*  Bpeaka  of  him  ea  having  been  possessed  of  great  abilities.  He 
died  in  1789. 

TricklerJeauwasbom  atDijon,  in  1750.  He  was  an  excellent 
performer  both  on  the  violin  and  violoncello.  He  was  originally 
destined  by  his  parents  for  the  church,  but  having  acquired  some 
facility  on  the  violin,  he  quilted  the  cburcb  for  music,  and  weat 
to  Manbeim  in  order  to  parfeet  Ums^  in  hm  fcrflrite  edrace. 
Trickier  made  two  or  tbieejonn^  to  Italy,  ud  is  1788  beoane 
principal  vioIoMalliit  at'  ths  ckapel  o£  the  Elector  of  Boze,  «t 
Drcedeo,  wkan  we  belierc  he  died.  He  was  the.  inventor  tt  the 
nraneolaiicrocan,  and  by  tike  aid  ofM.HereqDiB,  completed  it  in 
1785.  He  has  paMtshed  six  eolot  and  six  concertos  for  tbe  vio- 
loncello, and  several  M.  S.  works  for  the  clavecin. 

Duport,  J>  B.  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Berthaud.  In 
177S  he  performed  at  Paris  ;  afterwards  he  was  principal  violon- 
cellist of  the  chamber  to  the  great  Frederic  of  Pnuiia.  In.l787 
he  was  appointed  snperintendantoftbemntic  of  the  court.  Being  . 
deairotB  to  bear  FraaeiBceUo,  he  eraharhed  at  Manaillei,  arrived 
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at  Genoa,  heard  the  nMBieiBn,  and  returned  two  honni  after. 
Uis  tone  was  excellent,  and  hh  ada^^io  and  allegro  were  Tar 
superiorto  thoseof  his  young;er  brother.  His  com  positions  wen 
engraved  at  Paris. 

Scpentini  Emmanuel  lived  in  IjOndon  in  1780,  and  pnbli-ihpd 
several  so lo!<  for  the  violoncetio,  besides  some  trio^,  which  he  kn 
behind  him  in  M.  S. 

Duport  Loilii  enjoyed  about  this  period  very  bi^h  estinmlion  as 
a  violoncello  player.  He  waa  the  younger  brother  of  Philtipc 
Duport,  under  whose  direction  he  studied  the  violoncello.  In 
1T80  he  played  several  concertos  at  the  concerts  spiritueb.  Like 
those  of  Viottt  for  th<!  violin,  M.  Duport'«  concertos  are  amon; 
the  fint  of  their  kind,  both  for  their  cotnpoiritiDii  and  exeeution. 
!■  1806  diis  gifted  man  aliU  perfermed  at  the  coocert  Olym- 
-  piqnei  and  had  at  that  time  lort  none  of  the  ease,  the  energy,  or 
the  brilliant  which  characterised  his  yonlh.  He  could  execute, 
at  light,  on  fau  instmment,  almost  any  thiug  that  could'  be  per- 
formed on  the  violin.  It  is  related  that  he  one  day  attended  at 
the  apartments  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France,  to  meet  Mr. 
CrosdiU  and  Viotti.  Mr.  Viotti  did  not  come,  and  the  Queen 
appearing  disturbed,  M.  Duport  requested  to  see  the  violin  part 
of  a  duet  Viotti  was  to  play ;  after  briefly  looking  over  the  music, 
he  desired  Mr.  Crosdill  to  begin,  and  Duport  played  the  violin 
part  with  such  precision,  energy,  and  feeling,  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  Viotti  himself  could  have  excelled  him.  In  1817  M. 
Dnport  was  still  living,  and  held  the  sitnation  of  principal  vio* 
loncello  to  Charlea  IV. 

Jutimi  N.  was  engaged  at  the  Theatre  Italiea,  at  Paris,  in  1780, 
and  wa*  a  performer  of  some  connderable  nerit. 

Hummelbaner  Wenoeslaus  was  a  celebrated  violoncelliit  at 
Vienna,  in  1782.  He  was  famous  for  the  nervouBn'ess  of  his  play- 
ing, and  for  the  facility  with  which  he  read  at  sight.  He  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  two  trios  for  the  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello. 
He  left  several  M.  S.  concertos,  llunitnelbauer  al^io  taught 
singing  with  considerable  success. 

Cardon  M.  was  a  distinguished  performer  at  the  opera  of  Paris. 
There  were  three  musicians  of  thb  name  who  were  eminent  for 
tb^  talents, 

Blainville  was  a  vinlaDoello  player  of  aotae  considerable  emi- 
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nance  at  &'m  period,  ai^d  Uug^it  in  Parii.  He  published  several 
niutcat  works  at  different  limes.  Hit  first  appeured  in  1751, 
finder  the  title  of  "  P ilarimnie  theorico-praliqae Itia  "  I'etprit 
de  Tart  Musical;  in  1754  and  in  VJaG  the  "t'hitloire  gcnerale 
critique  et  philologique  dc  la  musique."  These  works  are  aaid  to 
be  without  taste.  Burnc^sajs  of  Iho  losl,  "  In  1756  was  published, 
BlaiuvilleU  History  of  Mu^ic,  a  work  for  which  the  author's  mate- 
rials were  ho  scanty,  that  he  was  reduced  to  fill  two-thirds  of  his, 
thin  quarto  volunio  with  an  undigested  treatise  on  composilion." 
Ill  1751  lie  is  said  to  have  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a 
mode  between  the  major  and  minor.  M.  Serre,  of  Geoeva,  has 
sa|d  that  thb  neiv  mode  is  uothiag  more  than  the  iaveraion  of  the 
i^j|fX,aipde,,acu(rding  to  the  intervals  M.  Fabre  D'tHivel.sl^. 
t/e!^ffyfd,ilf^  }Spi  to  ravtve  Mr.  Blainville'a  mode,  under  ^hp.Mt^ 
^',f^^^,^fliefii^ife,  ItnMtwithaa  little  attention. .  „i|-,„'j 
j^BocfJurini  I^gi  was  born  at  Lucques  on  the  i4th  of  January 
1740,  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  music  and  on  the  vialoncelhf 
&om  the  Abbe  Vaniiucci,  afterwards  Maitre  de  Musique,  to  the 
Archbiuhop.  His  father,  an  excellent  coutrabasso,  cultivated  his 
education  with  care,  and  took  Bocchcrinl  to  Rome,  where  he 
suddenly  acquired  au  astonishing  repuiution,  and  surprised  by  the 
originality 'and  fertility  of  his  productions.  A  few  years  after- 
Wards,  when  he  returned  to  Lucques,  he  wished  to  give  some 
extiaprdinary  testimonial  of  his  knowledge  to  his  master  Vannueci 
and  his  academy,  or  aaaomeproob  of  the  efficacy  of  his  inst  ruction, 
notwilhabudiag  hit  want  of  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  study. 
Just  at  this  tine  Fillipplno  Man^^di,  a  pupil  of  Nardini,  and 
conteni[ioraT]r  of  Boccherini,  himtpen^  to  be  at  I^ucqnes. .  Boc-; 
^erinl  then  gave  the  musical  world  of  hU  native  place  iqiqs  idea 
of  his.  extraordinary  genius.  With  MftDfivdi  he  execnted. 'thjei 
sonatas  for  the  violin  and  violoncello  which  form  bia  opera  7,  and 
ravished  his"  auditors.  Ailer  having  gained  the  friendship  of 
this  perforiupr,  they  quitted  Italy  for  Spain,  where  the  reigning 
Pi'iiicc's  fir^t  object  was  to  concentrate  the  most  distinguished 
taknts.  Their  great  renown  had  preceded  them,  and  on  their 
arrival  they  were  received  with  much  distioction,  but  the  charac- 
lers  of  these  two  musicians  were  different.  Manfrcdi  ve^f.  to, 
Spain  with  the  intention  of  amassing  a  fortune  ^ff-t'^r'if 
was  entirely  occupied  by  the  love  of  fame.      ;    ,.  ,.,„,,ii,i;: 


Bocchprini  determined  to  setllc  in  Spain. — At  first  he  became 
the  act  mi  mt  ion  oFthe  King,  who  afterwards  bighly  esteemed  him. 
He  #03  attached  fo  tbe  Acadcmie  Roj-alc  of  Ibe  Prince,  nbO 
heaped  upun  liim  honors  and  presents,  and  tbe  only  obligation  im- 
posed upon  him  nan,  that  every  year  he  should  produce  some  new 
composition 'of  bis  own  for  the  tise  of  the  acAdemy.'  Boccheriiti 
fiept  bis  nonl.  This  most  admirable  TroIonceBiat  died  in  1806,  at 
MadHd,  aged  60.  His  loss  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  tUe  ad- 
mirers of  the  art.    The  Court  paid  trim  liincral'Iionolirs. 

The  published  fompositionsofBoccherlnito*Biit'df  fli-WoMHi'i 
in  sjiiiphunit'd,  sesU'tL-;,  quintetts,  quartette,  trIoS,  duets,' and 
sonatas,  for  the  violin,  violoncsUo,  and  phmo'f&rte.'  T&m 'ftre 
aho  MS.  quintetta  and  several  morceatlx  In'  tfib'  poesenion  of 
private  indiTMuali.  1^0  Stabal  Hater  is  tbe  only  ctmi(ms!(!oti 
fbr  the  church  which  has  been  printed,  AnS  he  has  written  nothing 
for  the  theatre.  His  first  opera  of  qnartctts  was  engraved  at 
Paris,  in  1TG8.  Ilia  adngio  movements  tvcre  exquisite,  and  were 
tbe  admiralinn  of  every  lovpr  of  music,  and  his  allegros  were  most 
noble.  Boccherini  was  the  first  who  composed  'quintetts  with 
two  violoneeHos',  and  this  reason  hns  been  fjiven.  Bocchorini's 
gnat  endeavour  was  to  give  his  music  as  much  richness  as  it  was 
snMeptlUeof,andthe  quality  of  tbo  tone  of  the  violoncetloappeared 
i>  Ma  i^iHiim  more  fitted  to  this  object  than  the  violin ;  he  tbere^ 
{bra  endeBTMtred  is  make  the  Tioloncdlo  a  promfiieat  feature  in' 
U>  »b1c,  leaving  tbe  harmony  fbr'tbe  violin,  the  alto,  and  baas; 
Hh  second  violoncello  follows  always  in  concert  with  the  first. 
Boccherini  left  to  the  Marquis  dc  Bciiiiv-cnlo  Si  qiiinletts,  the 
lart  which  he  wrote,  and  which  were  called  the  Chant  du  Cjgnc.  ' 

Bder  Cfaas.  Gbspard  was  born  in  the  Etpctorate  of  Bavaria,  in 
tfSl,  Heatadled  eompoaltioii  under  X<ang  and  Ktelher,  and  watf 
Mmnwned  when  veryyovng  to  become  principal  violoncello  at 
tin  Eteetor'a  Court  at  Treves.  He  bas  since  visited  all  the 
CtlHrtB  in  Germany.  Hii  compositions  arc  concertos  and  solos  for 
his  imtntment,  as  well  as  several  npon  phrases  for  a  full  orchestra.' 

Xievasseur  Pierre  Francois,  generally  called  the  elder  to  distin- 
gnbb  him  from  the  violoncello  player  of  the  an  me  name,  but  to 
whom  he  was  not  related,  was  born  at  Abbeville  on  the  lltb  of 
March,  IT53.  He  was  originally  destined  for  ihc  cburrli,  and  his 
studies  were  directed  to  that  end.   When  he  was  IS  he  entered 
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upon  Iii>  nusical  cmrecr,  and  studied  the  elementary  principles  for 
only  .time  months  under  BoUeval.  Me  studied  oflerwards,  nilh- 
o^t  the  asaistauoa  of  a  master,  both  the  violoncello  and  rausic  in- 
genora}.  The  quality  of  his  tone  was  said  more  to  rcseiitble  that 
of  the  celebrated  Duport  than  any  other  violoncellist.  In  1789 
Iie:played  some  ofDuport's  concertos  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels, 
and  adcrwBrda  at  the  Concert  de  Feydteu.  During  the  reign  of 
Bonaparte,  he  was  one  of  the  orchestra  at  the  opera  of  the  chajjol. 

Von  Alalder  was  the  brother  of  the  director  of  the  Goncer^.«f 
the  Prince  Charles,  at  Brussels,  and  after  his  brother's  death 
succeeded  him  id  the  snme  situation.  He  studied  inusic  witii 
Martiflclli,  at  Venice,  in  !7M,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  into 
Ibo  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtembcrg,  at  Slutgard. 

Rousseau  FreflerickwaabonalVeraaillea,  January  lltb,  17^, 
Aitet  bavUg  studied  the  violoncella  under  several  lautm  ib? 
beeane  the  pupil  of  Duport,  the  younger,  in  hopes  to  perfect 
himself  on  hia  instrument.  He  was  made  professor  of  the  vio- 
loBcello  at  the  liiipfiTinl  Academy  in  May,  1787,  and  was  also  of 
the  Imperial  Ctiapcl.  M.  nousseau  taught  singing  with  conai-^ 
derable  success,  having  been  the  instructor  of  several  pupils  ivbo 
have  risen  to  eminence  as  singers.  He  published  several  duets, 
trios,  &c.  for  the  violoncello  and  some  piano  forte  compositions. 
It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Rousseau  that  the  professors  united 
for  the  performance  of  The  Creation,  and  afterwards  decreed  that 
a  medal  should  be  slruclt  at  their  cxpencp,  to  he  presented  to  the 
illuslrious  coniposur.  M.  Rousseau  was  also  one  of  tho  most 
indefuligabic  and  zealous  founders  and  supporters  of  the  famous 
concerts  in  tlic  Rue  d(!  Clcry,  at  Paris..  \  ',' 

Ferrari  Carlo  was  a  celebrated  perfivmer  on  the  violenealut'in' 
(he  year  175G,  and  was  at  that  period  one  oftbeln&ntDDnPllilip'a' 
chfunber  musicians.  He  sooii  afterwards  viuted  Paris,  vhere  be 
peribnaed  at  the  Colteerta  -Spiriiuels.  Ferrari  excited -^at. 
adrointion  both  for  tbe  beauty  of  his  eompositions  as  well  As  for' 
the  bcility  of  his  execution.  While  at  Paris  he  published  some 
solps  for  the  violoncello. 
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Hni/ihi'.'.  Mn«!.^,  :iil>i  lUi  Arrniiipniiimriil  jhi  Ihr  Or^uii,  nnaiigrd 
from  Ihc  full  jfiirf,  u,ld  rcpcrl/iiHj/  iiiirrifttrf  ('/!/  prrmhsion }  to 
hit  Serene  Highness  Ihc  Prince  Esterhazif,  by  Vincent  ^ovello, 
Organiit  to  the  PoHugutie  Embassy  in  London.  Sm.  i  to  12' 
iHelunte,  London.   GaUoway.  >  ...  '  ■ 


We  have  had  such  repeated  occasion  lo  offer  our  opinionn  apon 
the  great  characteristic)  of  the  devotional  sf yle  of  ihc  Catholic 
service — thanks  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  Novello — that 
ire  should  have  proceeded  at  once  to  the  individual  features  oif 
these  publicnlrons,  Ijul  for  (lie  perusal  ive  have  lately  tpven  to  the 
seriea  of  lrenll(<rH  pulilinhrd  upon  the  subject  of  (he  inusic  Car  tie 
Moss,*  by  M.  Lesueur,  which,  as  they  Cfnitain  n'otlons'we  ba^ 


*  EipoU  d'imt  miaiquef  uae,  imiialice,  d  parliaiiicre  a  Aagae  lakmi^e; . 
m  foB  dmae  let  pniugia  geatrma  uir  lesqatU  m  C  alolilil,  tie  par  M. 
Lesueur,  Stailre  ih  Chtgiel  lit  C  Egkse  ile  Paris. 

John  Francis  Le,uciir,  Vuv^U  of  ihc  h.gion  of  honour,  miil  Jireolor  of 
Ihe  mu»ic  to  the  KiniJcror  Naiiol,-on.  ivn.  hnrn  uiiont  ihi^  ^t»r  1766,  and 
deacendcd  from  nil  ancient  I'amiiy  from  tht  cnnnly  orPiHilhiuii,  whii-h  had, 

ihcir  merits  by  liigh  ciiiployineiits  not  only  iu  tlio  urnij'  iinil  in  ilir  conri, 
but  also  in  tho  church,  niid  the  study  nC  ttic  Lclin-s,  iif  whom,  nne  nf 

the  latt  vru  Euslache  Ijesueur,  on  ilhi-iriiiitn  iK  'nii  r  in  the  iim<:  nl'  I  j>uia 
XIV.  M.  Lenieur  panued  his  curly  musit^tl  ■In.lio  »I  ihi;  t'nc  ^hoo\  uf 
Anient  He  soon  nhcr  untcrcd  tho  c<j\V--c  of  [h^it  dtv,  in  nnlcr  to  lim,li 
hiscourrc  of  reading  in  the  dead  lsiigu.igc°,  uml  in  phitoso|)liy.  When 
about  the  iffc.of  six  years  andahatf,  he  is  said  lu  Eibvc  jiressgcil  iJic  fniure 
tdent  whicli  he  displayed  in  bia  art.  lie  met  a  reginieiit,  with  its  bnud 
plqring,  and  Iramporled  with  joy  at  thhi  music,  tlio  cliiid  cried  ouL, 
"  CommtiUl  /tbiieurt  ain  a  lajoli!"  IjCsiieur  was  chapel  master  to  seve- 
lal  «r  lha  pnuipal  catbedrab  of  France  particularly  lo  ihut  of  Paris,  for 
which  he  hai  compoMd  a  er<at  many  ondarios,  niusses,  and  motetls.  Th« 
extraordinary  fuceola  which  all  these  leverai  liiudx  uf  music  uhluined  in  ihe 
ealh«dra1  Ibr  which  they  war*  written,  in  ihe  lloyal  Chapel,  mid  al  the 
CqncBIt  Spiriluci,  the  opiniDiH  published  ofthaia  iutlie  papers  bySaochid, 
Ficcipi,  l^illidor,  and  GrL'try,  placed  M.  Luqiicur,  for  the  apace  of  IbiKy 
yean,  in  the  hiehest  rank  of  comiioscrs  m  Europe.  In  the  year  178S, 
when  ha  mas  still  very  young,  Saccbini  said  ofUin,'"!  hoMrOi^tWit 
chapel  masters  in  Italy,  wtm  arc  his  equals." 

M.  Ldsueur  hoa  not  only  worked  hard  tor  the  church,  but  he  haa  ako 
enriched  die  lyric  drama  vilh  live  epenUj  wiucb  publk  o^ion  hai  ligna. 
liicd  as  worlu  of  the  6nt  order  in  (hn  style.  PaiiieDo  wrole  to  this 
composer,  in  1X05,  \q  coDgralul^  hiiq  on  lha  lucfDu  of  his  open  of 

"  /lU  Bankt.'' 
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not  Mnt  ekMwbeM,  mmjr  aflbnl  an  Abitract  wlitch  will  protmUy  be 
interesting'  «nd'  hutntctive  -  to  "thow  who  bare  paid  nttenHon  to 

roa  perTormed  ai  ihe.' 

.  Sd.  "^«Ml««iAfr^iita,TanUb«><mM«)Mra,tet)inea«l%wb^ 

ptodnced  at  Ihe  tame  tboalre  in  17S4.  Moaa;U  Hit  i^naeniut  beauliei , 
which  tAon  thta  work, the  miMt  admired  piece  Eahymnio (he  Sun,  which 
htedMeliaaaNnealMiriAtiMMat>al|nibKi:ooticeTlB.  -  ' 

Sd.  «  JWiawAiu,"  aJmo  UagadT,  jn  three  acl«,waiperfi>rmadai  the  , 
nmelhealre  in  I7M.,  Thii  opera,  (like  the  prcceillii^  Iwo)  L<  remurkable 
fbra  Hrength  afdeicripliTe  power,  which  trBiupon^  tlie  hearer  lo  Ihe  place 
wfaers  thaaetbaiatepnaenled  to  h»ve  Ulien  place. 

4th,  ^  Lf  Banki,"  >  Ivtie  trageJy,  in  five  acta,  wis  performed  al  iho 
Academy  of  Music  in  1R04.  Tlic  vubjtct  afihu  opera  otiligefl  every  one 
to  eoafea  lliat  elevation  and  subliinily  were  the  cliBractEriilres  of  H. 
LaainnfV  munc,  always  compowd  with  the  ampliei^  and  gran  guslo  of 
the  old  icbool.  Here  the  composer  proposed  la  liiinwlf  to  renew  ihoou 
iimireMioM  which  Ills  aiiditorp'  nmsl  liave  received  on  hi^aring;  llie  ]>oe(ry  of 
**OMMl,*'ata]theoriein>di(y  ofiiii  maeie  atone  prodnced  thedeiired  emd^' 
Bl>  CMoir  aaaibd  Urmelf  of  a  licence  la  art,  which  he  borrowed  frooa 
hia  aacred  mniicj  where  he  <lr>(  cniployeil  it.  Thus  in  "  jLci  Bonfai^"  two 
chorusMi,  of  atfifferenlclianiclcr,  havualreadj'  appeared  separately  in  two 

E receding  acenas,  when  in  a  lliinl,  tho  muiician  has  had  Ihe  skill  to  com- 
inc  ihcin,  and        thus  furni.'d  tiluationa  worthy  of  the  grout  contraiUi  uf 

5lli.  "  Tkc  Death  of  Adam,"  ii  Ivric  tmgcdy,  In  three  acL",  nt  the  Aca- 
demy orMu9ic,in  IL  will  he  ea-iilj' •■eon  what  numberless  difficulties 

mu«c  thnt""!!  is  jim-iblt  \n  i'mrmliiLv  i<  itial  or  the  first  o^maB.    ll  ouglit 

and  ev^the  pcrfeclioTi  of  ar'l  il^telf,  are  currying  us*"  further  and  further! 
M.  Lesueur,  who  posseMes  a  niiintc  '  '  ---■i-- — ._j 

aul^ect  in  u  Miblime  a  ityle,  t 


llulale  the  di 


"  La  Caventt,"  ihe  music  is  strong  and 
impataoQed ;  in  "  TtlenachuM"  melodious  and  (uitastical ;  In  **  Foul  and 
Fb'^Mla,"  it  is  tasteful  and  senlimental ;  in  "Lit  Bardet,"  briUiant  and 
heroic  ;  and  in  "  7Xc  DeofA  qfjiilimj"  limple,  energetic^  and  solemn. 

The  grandeur  which  pervades  all  Ihe  music  of  M.  Laaneur  obtahic^  bin) 
Ihfl  social  favour  of  (he  Emperor,  who  named  him  the  niGcenor  ofPalsiello 
ai  director  of  his  chapel,  and  who  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold  snuff  boa, 
hearing  this  inscription,  "  L' Eimieretir  da  Fnatpii  a  iJAiOeur  des  BardaP 
We  shall  Dot  here  mention  a  large  coUeeUon  of  oratorios,  mastcs,  and 
niotetts,  by  this  composer,  for  the  imperial  ghapel,  whare  they  produce 
(he  eveal^  eSect  when  they  are  performed. 

M.  Lenieur  has  aIio<)ialuwuished  himself  aa  the  aalhor  of  several  works 
an  music.  Id  I7B7  he  published  a  Tohime,  in  oclavo,  entitled  "  Etpote 
iki£Ui  (fuM  Mmbpu,  ime  ImHalhe,  it  parUaiBeri  a  shaque  Saknnlli." — 
Anwngsl  the  mtraeroot  opmioni  pabliibed  on  this  important  work,  (hat  of 
(beC(wntdeX>aefpide,biniMlf  a  greal  author  aodcompoiGr,  will  no  doubt 
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Buol)  aompositifw.  Learned  musiciona  have  always  beenengagQil 
in  UiA  itudy,  tpid  th^  Huhw  of  Mo«rt  «iid  lUydn  hare  beeii. 
bron^t  before  tke  Britiik  pnUic  in  Hieh  «  BHUuer  as  to  make 
tlieiii  fiuniliirly  kaown  to  ill  anuteHis  of  tutp.  We  feel  there- 
fore (thanks  once  more  to  Mr.  Novellu)  that  we  are  addrening  a 
largie  circle.  M.  Leiuetir's  character  as  aa  author,  both  in 
inusic  and  in  lilcratiire,  U  aiifHcieutly  high  to  ensure  attention. 

Mr.  L.  bu  divided  hii  entire  work  into  four  'pHta— Ibofint, 
contains  the  plan  ofa  Mass  for  Christmas,  the  second  for  Easter, 
the  third  for  Whitsuntide,  and  the  last  for  the  Awuniption.  Each 
of  them  is  acconpanied  by  a  long  courae  of  prefatory  remark.  He 
has  rainately  divided  and  considered  every  separate  part  of  each. 
WtwHi  be  haa  not  only  pro[iioaed  the  nature  of  the  sutyvcb,  Iho 
id«M  they  we  iaUnded  tv  recoil,  and  the  emtioBs  th^  ued^i 
deigned  to  awaken,  but  he  has  distributed  the  parts*  the  aeVerftl 
iiiBtrurocnts  ought  to  take,  and  illustrated  the  entire  progresB  of 
his  design.  Into  the-ic  details  it  is  not  possible  for  us  (o  follow 
him.  At  BO  me  future  tintc  hu  may  purhapn  preseut  our  readers 
nitbB.trea»latioa  of  some  of  the  parts  of  this  curioua  work.  We 


have  mnch  weight  on  (he  mindi  of  anr  readerst  M.  de  LaefpiJa  tlrrota- 
in17BT^ 

"  K.  Leauciir  i<  nnl  cnnlpnleil  wilb  halmg  ghen  a  dramatic  fern  lo 
sacred  music,  by  prestiilin^  in  bis  CDmpoiiliom  aubjeol*  always  ntialagaus 
la  religious  cercinoriies  ;  lii;  H»bKa  (and  the  idea  b  new  anrlVDry  good] 
that  miuic  should  impart  a  pa.rllcular  charader  lo  the  fSte  fiir  irbich  ii  is 
composeit :  in  order  lo  obtain  [his  end,  he  hu  formed  Ihe  idea  of  di^-ritiing 
in  ha  differenl  pieces  ofmuuc,  ibevarioiu  circumstances  of  sacrvd  bislory, 
commcniorBled  by  each  parlicalsr  aolemnily.  Feeling  however  ihiit  if 
the  pictures  offered  by  mu'ic,  forelMy  represent  the  varied  seiiwIianH  of  the 
mind,  wilhevoii  theip  manirold  grsdnlioiw,  they  always  fail  in  the  euBcl  pre- 
cision which  u  necessary  to  duveiopE  ail  llio  iiilonliotis  of  lliu  coiii|ia9cr 
wltbool  foreign  aid,  lie  ihiiikt  it  advissiile  to  iiitrodiicu  rreqiionlly  vertniil 
nored  airs,  which,  from  their  having  bucii  long  iillied  to  wcll-knonn  words, 
have  acquired  whal  moy  bo  called  a  determined  eiprcsflion,  mid  nre  iiuiK- 
cient  lo  settle  vagiie  signification,  and  to  oiilighleEi  oii-^ciire  itiluiitioiis.  Such 
a  M.  [•esueur'g  plan. 

"  A  nolice  on  ihc  Molopeis,  RylhffloixMn,  and  the  grand  character 
ancimt  music,  prinled  in  M.  Guil's  tronslalion  of  Anncroon,  ti  al«i  writ 
by  M.  Lesueur.  Several  periodical  writprs,  and  amonfpl  others,  SI. 
GuingueiiF,  cnn'ider  It  H"  very  hnniiMl,  nml  ,n  lliroB  iiijr  n  nciv  lighl  apOD 
Oie  prCHent  very  obscure  history  oftiie  (JretkH.  The  k-tlur  ofM.  Lciucl)E 
lo  hi-  friend  ftl  GuiHiird,  wbicli  wiis  divided  into  six  narl*,  i.nd  was  pub.^ 
lished  ill  1S02,  liHa  Ixien  found  by  coiiipu'x.-r^  tu  <:<iiit.iiii  excelieii!  sketchca 
an  the  art,  iitiJ  especially  on  drumutic  iiiu^tie," — nkliuniuiiix  l/iiloriqM\  ' 
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shall  now  content  oaraelmB  «M  Mch  of  his  more  general  obeei^ 
Vatimw  «B  bear  Kpon  Ae  oomtruetion  df  ineli  cWtipoBifimw. 

Our  tuttbor  tint  only  eoBtCftds  Ah-  a  Mpante  uid  derided  elia* 
ncter  to  each  Vbat,  but  *  character  approibHate  to  Ae  octasJott 
OB  wlifeh-tlie  Maas'u  celebrated.  He  sajs  Masses  maij  dHR-'r  not 
alone  in  their' general  tone:  some  may  contain  rcminlRcenees  fhim 
early  composers  of  sacred  music  to  be  heard  in  the  accora{fifni- 
ments ;  others  may  be  written  upon  plain  chants,  and  others  Agaii 
introduce  traits  of  sacred  melody  traditionary  among  the  people 
and  adopted  by  the  chnrch,  upon  ncnrds  analogous  to  the  recollec- 
tions they  carry  along  tvith  them,  yet  consistent  with  the  solem- 
nities of  the  particular  festival.  M.  Lesueur  proposes  also,  by 
different  diTisions,  and  by  the  re-appearance  of  certain  subjects 
heard  as  principal  in  one  part,  snbordinately  ht  another,  to  modiTy 
theexprMsioH.-  This  treatment,  he  jnstly  couceiv^r,  willtreate 
a  divertit;,  yet  render  each  Haia  ^jiroprtate  and  pectftlur  Id 
those  great  events,  to  eelebraM  wideli  tlie  congregatltMi  acsemblecr. 
-  Sack  ia  hia  grand  ontlhie.  In  entering  npon  the  detail  He  i^on- 
umt  tbBft  there  la  an  Miogf  (rtrcepftble  to  the  ehidite  ihbielaii 
bcAwven  the  chnreb  tvnea*  itti  Oe  nodes  of  the  Greeks,  andK^ 
thus  classes  them :  ■  - '  .*  ■    >'  ' 


First  .'  Dotiata 

Second  ,   Hypodorian 

Third  .'  Phrygian 

Fourth  ,  Hypophrygian 

Fifth  '   ^olian 

Sixth  ,  '   Hypoffiolian 

Seventh  ,   Mixolydian 

Eighth  Hypennixolydian. 


M.  Leaueur'a  notion  of  the  agrccinent  is  not  however  very 
precise.  He  interprets  the  words  ^olian,  Dorian,  Phrj  gian,  &c. 
aa  applied  to  mode,  merely  to  relate  to  that  almost  andcSnabte 
qusdi^  which  we  of  this  day  Ettrfbllte  to  national  music,  'Each 
nnttra  Ina  ita  peenHar  chorwcter  uiil  its  cImracCerfstic  music,  and 
in  thb  manner  he  conceives  the  cAureh  tones  may  be  likened  to  the 
modes  sf  the  Greeks— n  Tery  imperfbcl  and  shadowy  resemblance. 

*  Forao  tcoMmtof  OaetannMC  Mw.  IIn).'wl.  ^  p.S7. 
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HAYDm's  MASSES. 

But  his  application  aocifia  still  more  fur- fetch  ml,  for  it  Utpenda 
GQtirely  upon  the  Hssociatian  of  tbe  words  of  the  very  aucieuf 
Cpnpoiitioii!*  tvliich  he  propussei  to  incorporate.  Now  aij  notione 
probably  in  ten  thou.iaiid  Christians,  of  the  present  day-  waul4 
have  the  slightest  kuuwIedgD  of  [these  tunea  or  words,,  tlte  idea 
seems  to  be  wholly  fanciful. 

Our  author  has  eniplojcd  a  great  deal  oi  tine  in  Ihe  esf  Um- 
tion  of  difcrentmotres  and  their  coqiponents,  buttluH  part  of  his 
work  we  shall  also  poas  over.  It  will  be  more  to  our  purpose  to 
cite  the  rules  which  Mons.  Li.  lays  down  fur  the  incorporation  of 
thjeaeairs.    Hosaja — 

"  It  ia  thought  that  plain  chants  have  not  been  blendfd  in  a 
B)i%ieii^y  BKlodipiu  nmu)er.witbUif  reftjof  |Ii»idumc,  ia  f);ba|t« 
o^ed  ^oomt^ipiHnt.'  Tlfe  ajr,  doet,  or  trip,  tkat  ia  iiUwWd  !» 
be  combined  with  this  muuc,  tainted  by  .tm4itiini, .  ahf>uld  first  be 
executed  separately,  and  ought  to  have  the  power  Qf  plsashig, 
independently  of  the  plain  chant,  which  shculd  afterwards  be  inr 
troduced  below  this  piece.  Rob  counterpoint  of  the  plain  cbani, 
and  jrou  leave  only  music  without  finish,  without  soul — there 
remains  merely  the  sketch  or  frw^work  of  what  there  should 
be.  Care  however  should  be  taken,  in  the  use  of  plain  chants, 
to  select  those  only  which  are  melodious  and  welt  Icnown  to  tbe 
people,  in  order  that  thej  may  recaU,  immediately,  on.  hearing 
then,  the  words  to  which  thqrbavebeen  coiuecTated.  In  all  eases 
however  tbe  plun  chant  should  be  employed  but,  seldoip,  and  at 
most  in  fiigne.  Again,  the  expression  of  this  fugue  should  describe 
an  actual  situation,  a  general  design,  from  which  may  result  a 
sensible  picture ;  for  those  fugues  which  describe  uothiuf;,  and 
which  serve  merely  to  display  the  science  of  the  composer  and 
difficaltiesovercome,  ought  to  be  banished  from  our  churches, 
and  can  only  be  compared  to  tbe  labour  (^fficult  in  truth)  cF  that 
man  who  occupied  himself  witb  throwing  pea^  fcosa  a  distaiipe 
the  point  ofa  needle.  He  certainly  did  obtain  some  sort  of  admi- 
ration Irom  Alexander;  but  what  reward  did  1^  i-ecMTel^vi  this; 
judicious  Prince  { — Prepare  a  bushel  of  peas,  said  be  lo  his  atten- 
dants, and  make  him  a  present  of  it. 

*'  If  you  have  to  compose  an  energetic  piece,  if  you  wish  to  de- 
scribe those  sentiments  which  the  '  Homo  faelu$  eat'  of  the  Mass 
for  Christmas  inspires,  do  not  think  to  attain  your  end  by  merely 
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recalling  in  yoQr  piece  the  ircll-kilowii  pWtn  chant  ot  the  Iiynin 
VUch  describea  the  birth  of  the  Snviocir :  thu  will  anly  carry  you 
Annigk  ■  <iKRrter  of  the  buaineaa.  The  plain  chant  will  aervfl 
Tory  well  to  detemline  the  BitOBtion,  but  nothing  further.  Wbst 
then  inuflt  be  done  to  etpresa  nil  the  ncntimcnta  which  this  ailun- 
^n  inspires?  This  pliiin  cinitil  must  be  (embellished  with  thn 
most  ckpreaaiTe  music  nnd  the  most  energetic  arraT)';ement  of 
pnrts,  by  which  all  the  intttruments,  ench  by  its  owd  particulnr 
language,  shall  form  together  a.  melodious  whole,  ao  harmonious 
und  analogona  to  the  sentiments  the  '  Homo  facias'  inspires, 
ihnt  it  Hhall  not  be  pMsihle  to  mistake  the  object  of  tlie  composi- 
tion. Hence  may  be  seen,  by  a  certain  deduction,  the  manner  in 
which  all  traditionary  sacred  nirs  should  be  treated.  Nevertheless 
it  ia  stunetinles  allowable  to  display  particular  parts  of  the  plain 
chnnt*,  uiMdomed  and  in  tmiHOn ;  but  they  must  then  hare  asulB- 
cioBtly  marlred  dMracter  to  dotermino,  and  at  the  same  lime  to 
describe  the  altnation." 

M.  L.  indirta  atrongty  lipon  the  combination  of  the  two  oppo- 
site prindi^  at  nnKy  snd  variety.  Althoogfa  all  the  pieeea  of 
mnaic  for  one  solemnity  should  have  prapertiea  which  are  com- 
mon to  themselves,  yet  the  character  of  the  Ki/rie  ought  not  to 
be  that  of  the  Conn-^but  although  the  Ki/rU  should  preserve  its 
pathetic  cast,  it  ought  nevertheless  to  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  _ 
Gloria,  which  relation  should  be  "  as  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
to  the  brightness  of  noon."  This  he  goes  on  to  elucidate  by  the 
Gloria  as  it  should  be  set  for  Eastor  Sunday,  and  the  Kj/rie  which 
he  describe  as  being'  uttered  by  persilns,  who  pray  for  the  mercy 
of  God  on  that  occasion,  with  the  lively  faith  of  those  who  are 
sure  and  Certain  that  the  resurrection  w  nigh.  "  Lordhaxe  mercy 
upon  ut"  therefore  should  bo  set  in  a  manner  totally  different 
from  the  sdme  words  to  be  sung  on  Good  Friday.  He  carries  on 
the  same  notion  througb  the  several  parb  of  the  Han. 

"  It  ia  not  that  the  general  sentiment  of  Eieroic  gaiety  ought  not 
to  be  modified  on  this  day,  by  an  infinite' number  of  other  feelings 
Irhiitb  only  tend  to  the  promotion  of  this  gaiety;  bn  the  Contrary, 
thia  modification  is  necessary  to  produce  effect.  Let  Us  look  fof 
examples  in  profane  history.  The  pervadingaentiment  of  all  trage- 
dies is  sadness.  The  principal  sentiment  in  tbeipA^niii  is  grief; 
it  isthe  deathof  that  Prinee-isat  the  cndof  theptfnpectivc.  Bat  the 
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piece  id  noi  for  tbls  reason  the  leas  varied  by  aitwtiwMt  ifhiak 
inodiry  tilia  gr'iet;  it  contains  even  moments  of  jay,  suck  aa  thet 
in  which  Iphigertia  arrives  in  Aulis.  But  all  these  accessory 
feellags  always  teimiaate  in  the  general  imprcnion,  wbich  is  sa^ 
ness.  Tke  ckapel  master  must  follow  tlicse.  general  principle^ 
in  thearranj^ement  of  that  species  of  sacred  drama  which  be  .em> 
ploys  to  recall  the  evMit  which  is  celebrated  in  the  church  fay  any 
particular  solemnity.  If  it  is  at  Cbristmaii,  he  will,  dispose  the , 
events  of  sacred  Liatory,  which  aire  recalled  by.the.  wqrdaof  .tke 
Mass,  the  airs  appropriate  to  the  season,  which  he  will  iBtrodwe 
in  the  back-ground  oi  his  picture,  the  plain  chants  of  the  day,  tke 
analogiy  and  repetition  of  the  circumstonces,  so  as  .to  form  a  coja- 
plete  history  of  tht^  birth  of  our  Suviuitr,  to  present  to  ntDOC 
the  means  of  describiiiir  distinctly  tlic  vnrious  modifications  of.a 
soft  joy  mingled  with  gratitude,  but  which  shnjl  neverthekep  «U 
partake  of  the  general  sentiment.  It  is  the  oMibhwtiq^ 
the  well-understood  dbpoiition  of  these  nrcnuipsj  isMnliitiin,  l»j 
tkeir  contrasts,  and  by  the  effect  tbey  have  on  cock  other,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  combtM  vnily  witk  variety  in  our.church  music." 

These  abstracts  and  quotations  will  convey  Iht  ^cuGrul  oullini^ 
drawn  by  our  author.  In  his  fourth  division  be  enlc)^  ,vcry 
minKtely  into  the  detaits«f  tke  composition  of  sacrqd  piusic:  bo 
tacata  the  dcsigK— tka  order,  prepwtioB,  contrasts,  ^ecta,  an4 
i;^—  wkick  Ais  4eeigQ  will  bear— <^  tke  pregrepaioq  and  the 
entire  effbel^-<^tho  Ibree  of  resemblatice,  both  in  the  vocal  and 
iHtramenta]  expression — of  its  beauty — elegance  and  consistency. 
AH  these  sabjects  are  illustrated  by  much  philosophical  and  some 
peetical  remarh,  and  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  style  of  M.  Xie- 
Hueur,  we  shall  close  our  obligations  to  him  with  a  quotation  in 
hid  oan  words,  that  his  nianucr  may  not  suffer  tfanslalioB. — 
These  pages  concluiie  his  pre&tory  remscka  t»  kis  1^00  fbr  tfae 
Moss  on  the  occasion  of  the  Assumptioa. 

"Hes  raiseoB  m  tom  ost-cUea  pas  eBOOfe  amm  pomdeJ 
aveeiena  beat^d'utphraaBrganiAl,  pour  Tontlainet  ^vain* 
ere  i  Ehbieii-!  eoBmbea  nn  m^leer  Mailre.  Mea  antoriti  n'a 
pas  assoz  de  poida  poor  qae  vous  vous  y  sounettiez  ;  &  les  exem- 
plea  qneyai  donniS  jusjju'ici  aonttrop  foibles-pour  vous  en  servir. 
Consultez  la  nature  elle  m£me.  Par^tout  elle  vous  montrera  Ic 
models  de  cMte  beuieuae  61<ganos  UBte  it  la.  beauts.   Si  vous  la 
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re^rdez  an  commetiCGment  de  la  belle  saiaon,  elle  ne  vaus  mon- 
trera  encore  qu'un  beau  spectacle  ;  ellc  nc  vous  fera  voir  qu'une 
belle  verdnre;  cc  coup  d'mil  uniforme  ne  vous  arri!tcni  pas  loDg- 
tcma:  mais  consid£rcz-la  au  milieu  dc  cettc  saison.  Vcrrcz-vous 
de  sang-froid  alors  son  bcoii  front  so  couronncr  de  laiit  de  flcurs 
diffdrentcs  qui  rciidcjit  son  -.xspcct  si  riant,  si  amiable? 

"  En  pcignant  mOmc  Ics  objota  puremcnt  physique  qui  sout  du 
rcsBort  de  I'art  musical,  c'est  la  nature  encore  qui  vous  apprendru 
le  mieux  quels  sentimens  vous  devez  alora  exprimer,  &  \'6l&gaace 
arec  laquelle  vons  dcvcz  le  faire.  Avez-vous  k  peindre,  {iar 
exemple,  le  spectacle  que  cette  nature  vous  offredanscettesaisoti, 
lorsque  l'avaiit-<coarriere  da  soleil,  ouvrant  k  peine  les  portes  du  ; 
jour,  comnencs  &  jetter  ses  premierB  regards  sur  noa  campagnes,  ' 
qui  nerabletit  treasailler  &  son  arrivte  i  Avez-vous  k  peindre  ce 
mtnmnt  oft  1«  ztffldt  'caresse  en  munnurant  la  verdure  ondo^nt^ 
oi  la  rc«6e,en  S>rme  de  perles,  tombe  des  arbras  l^g^ment  agitiSs! 
'  tool,  dans  le  lointun,  se  coafbnd  encore  coaimc  dana  une  acnlo 
couleur.  Une  foible  lumierc  nMclaire  encore  les  objets  que  d'uno 
maniere  uniforme.  Ce  spectacle  est  beau  ;  niais  les  graces  sans 
nombre  ne  sesont  point  encore  montrees  ;  au  plulut  vous  n'apper- 
cevrez  que  le  voile  diaphane  <jui  Ics  coime,  &  qui  vous  laisse 
cependant  d6ja  deviner  combien  d'approiiit'iis  votit  frappcr  vjs 
regards,  d£s  que  I'astre  du  jour  aura  Icvi:  ce  liuDclmii.  Que  votre 
orchestre  tilors,  par  des  sons  leiius,  louris,  par  des  nccens  doux  S{ 
praqu'tmjbrmes,  peigne  le  calme  de  la  nature  d  son  rfiveil. 
Qa'niie  mesnre  &  un  rhj-thmc  tranquille  donnent  la  Tie  aux  modi- 
ficatioDB  des  sons,  qui  parcourront  d'upe  maniere  conjoiuto  &  ■ 
prcequ'Imperceptible,  toates  les  cotdes  du  grave  k  I'aigu,  &  de 
I'mtgu  an  grave.  Que  ees  sons  maii^B  ensemble  par  une  liaison 
gteirale,  de  telle  sorts  que  le  passage  de  Tun  k  I'autre  soil  insen- 
sible &  presqu'inapper^u,  ne  fassent  soup^onncr  que  du  luiii  la 
mHodie,  &  que  I'liarmonie  sourde  &  aussi  peu  bruyantc  que  tc 
z£phir,  3Ur  laquelle  ib  seront  soutenus,  nous  annunce  Ics  graces 
qui  vont  bientdt  paroltrc.  Si  c'est  d  vous  ii  disposer  des  paroles, 
que  votre  partie  vocale,  sans  cependant  prendre  un  chant  doler- 
min£,  empranta  des  inflexions  analogues  aux  sentimens  qu'on 
^prouve  il  CBt instant.  L'airsubtil  &  pur  en  ce  wooienl,  semblo 
jetter  plus  de  afrjntt^  dans  votre  ame,  en  meme-teiops  quMl  ilonne 
Totre corps  plos  de  Ug6rete,  &  scmble  lui  faciliter  la  inspiration. 
3  c  2 
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Lcs  piiKiioii!;  moiicitcs  que  vou»  sciitcz  aluis,  iii-  voil'.  siiggerEBl 
point  do  pliiieirH  aniens ;  muis  combien  uonl-ils  prefurables  hux 
plaisiis  bruyans  que  Ton  va  cherdier  dans  ces  filUi  noctuniMt  ffi 
1c  besoin  He  se  fuirBoi-memc  1  Id  rbomiDe  Mul  n'est  pointftvec 
un  cnncmi :  la  nature  scmble  le  foccommodcr  avec  lui-mEmp. 
QuG  voire  parlie  vocale  done,  cn  mCnie-teiiips  que  les  parolei  ne 
seionl        comiiii;  !c  tilie  du  lahleiui,  i'\[)riiiu',  pour  iiinai  dire, 

trunquillcs,  aussi  calmcs  que  voire  aiuc  I'tat  a  ce  laonicnt.  Que 
le  chant  douXf  auiiple,  ne  Boit  £tabli  fXon  que  aur  d'heuiemps 
conaonnancca,  qui  lui  donneront  cette  purete  que  noua  nMwntou 
nous-BSnics  en  cc  moment  au  fbndde  notre  cmur. .  _ 

*'Mab  d6ja  I'oriont  paroit  eiillaiuiuij;  la  nuit  diichire  sea  sopi' 
brc9  vtnhai  \ea  etoUcs  ont  dispsru.  Maicitenant  hors  des  portes 
de  rempiT^,  I'aurore  cntraiiic  Ic  aolcil  d^ns  sa  courac  brillaate. 
Dija  Bca  premiers  feux  dorcnt  la  verdure,  &  ia  inoiitrciit  couvertc 
d'une  fratche  rosee,  qui  i^flJcbitaux  yeux  une  luiiiiere^clulHntequi 
Tait  nalire  une  inlinitii  dc  couleure  parfaiiciiicnt  nuiincum.  C'eet 
alors  que  la  nature  paroit  dans  toua  sea  alours,  &  brillaotc  dc 
tontOB  sea  graces.  ]ci,  c'esl  une  \asle  prairie  que  Ick  ficurs  em- 
beUisent;  la,  c'eat  un  fleuve^majestucux  burdu  du  pfilcs  peup- 
liera;  plus  loin,  cc  aontdca  cGtcauxaridcs,  couronncs  d'une  ricbe 
fi>rfit,d'oik  parvienlj'a  luon  ori-lllc  enchaiiti-p,  le  cliixur  dua  habi- 
lans  de  I'air.qui,  i  h-uv  luvtil,  st'inblt-nl  sali.c-i  U  CrwUcii-.  Par- 
loul,  c'est  une  campiignc  vnrii;c  qui  nic  pic-seiitc,  iioii  soulemcnt 
I'upect  1«  plus  beau,  mais  encore  Ic  plus  riant,  le  plus  giacious. 

"Que  voire  orchestre  alora  alt  une  toumnre  6\6ganla  analogue 
i  celle  de  la  nature.  Que  boq  niDi)veqiei|t  eq  ii{uasant,  Sc  sons 
cesser  de  aoutenir  la  douce  harmoiiie  que  nous  venons  de  lui  pre- 
ECrirc,  se  change  cependant  ineenaiblemcnt  en  une  autre  plus 
acc£l£r£e ;  tandia  que  Ics  sons  tenus  observcroiit  une  gradation 
du  grave  u  I'aigu,  &  du  Jhilile  au  fori.  Que  son  liarmotiie  dcvi- 
cnno  de  plus  en  plus  dcliciciisc,  rayissiinte,  celrate.  Que  Ton 
croie  entendre,  dans  Ics  iuslrumens  ii  vcnl,  Ics  plusaigus,  comme 
lea  flQtcs,  le  concert  dc9  oiseaux ;  &  dans  les  iii^truincns  un  peu 
plus  graves,  tels  que  les  bautbois  3£  clarinpttpa^  la  miilodic  (uii' 
(:liante  du  chalumeau,  qui,  en  ce  moment,  s'antmo  soia  Us  doigts 
dufaergermatinal.  Que  I'on  croie  reconnoitre,  4u»  le  murnuire 
df?  alln  A  utoads  liahatf  celiii  des  eau]i  qoi  aerpcutent  dans,  hi 
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une  bannooie  inAlc,  gradu^e  &  plaine,  qui  aoit  prapre  &  r£veillar 
Vid6e  de  eel  eiueinble  maje«tueux  que  I'lutre  du  jour  monlre 
graduellement  iana  toute  I'fteDdue  de  I'horUoni  Que  la  partie 
vocale  ^ui  ee  fcra  entendre  eu  niGitic-temps  -  que  cet  orchestre, 
(auppoa^  que  ce  aoit  a  vous  de  cholair  les  paroles,  &  de  Ics  dis- 
ptwer)  ae  reBsente  de  cette  voluptu  douce  que  le  apectaleur  doit 
n^cewaireraent  ^prouver  k  la  vue  de  ces  objete  enchanteurs. — 
Qu'elle  ait  cctte  indlodie  ravisaante  capable  de  parler  auasi  d£li- 
cieuaement  ft  I'audlteur,  que  te  lever  du  solcil  I'a  fait  au  contem- 
plateur,  en  portant,  dans  ses  Sena  atteudris,  unu  impreBsion  de 
fralchenr  and  d'eucbuntement  qui  a  senibl^  a'iusinuerj usque  daua 
le  fond  de  sou  anie. 

"  II  waible  qu'en  a'^loignant  de  la  ville,  pour  ae  rapprocber 
de  cette  nature,  ansn  belle  que  -umple,  on  qtiitte  les  ■entimena 
al^ecta^  pour  em^irnntor  quelqne  chose  de  bob  inTwIafale  pvreM. 
Urn  donee  m^lsncolie  semble  passer  dans  notre  cteor,  sans  y 
porter  U  tristreBse.  Les  desirs  eSrinis  qui  ailleura  Tont  aentir 
leura  pointea  aigues  &  douloureuses,  aemblent  B'emouaser  alors, 
&  ne  vQUs  &ire  eproui  er  qu'un  doux  fn'misseincnl,  que  ce  spec- 
tacle sublime  change  bipiilfit  en  des  meditations  qui  en  preonent 
sa  tcinte.  Cea  objcls,  iniposnris  cti  mSme-temps  qu'ila  todb  frap- 
pent,  Tous  £Ievont  au-desaux  des  choaes  tT66Wf  and  toub  fiMit 
nimoDterjusqn'u  leur  Divin  Auteur. 

"  O  Tons,  antes  seiiaibleii!  je  toub  prends  :\  tumoinst  K'aven- 
Tons  paa  seati  alora  cet  attendHawment,  ce  reiiserrtiiieiit  de  pal- 
trine  qui  n'a  point  laisa^  votre  ffiil  sec  ?  Uui,  vous  I'avez  £proUT& 
Ehl  qneUeRmeaMesfVaideqii'tlii'Mtfobaufffe!  Noniln'exiate 
point  de  ntorteb  atan  nalheureux  que  ce  spectacle  n'ait  attendri^. 
J'aime  &  eroire- que  leadeairs  turoultaeux  qui,  connle  une  mer 
orageose,  balottent  ordinairement  les  foibles  humains,  peuvent 
devenir,  a  la  contemplntion  de  la  nature,  rinsttuincut  de  leur 
bonheur. 

"J'ai  t&chg  de  laire  sentir  lea  doucea  impressions  que  &it 
^Duver  le  calme  d'un  beau  matin,  pour  iiidiquer  nux  lilcves, 
d'une  maniere  d(:taime,  les  divera  aentimcna  qu'ila  dcvront  faire 
passer  dans  leur  partie  vocale,  tandts  que  leur  orchestre  fera  le 
tableau  du  r^reil  de  la  nature.  Nona  avona  d^ja  dit  qu'elle 
deroit  avoir  nne  mtlodle  douce,  encbaatresse.  Ajoutons  que^  cette 
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milodie  doit  Ctrc  aussi  pure,  &  avoir  une  marcfae  oussi  paiaible 
que  lea  «en(iniens  qu'cUe  doit  cxprimcr.  Ajoatoiia  que  tc  chant 
doit  etTc  a\xm  ngrfable,  aussi  gratieux  que  beau.  Ajoutons  qtie 
sans  Hire  (ristt^,  il  doit  te  ressentir  d'nne  certalne  mflancolie 
lienrense.  Ajontons  enfin  que  ce  grouppe  de  musique  doit  gra- 
dner  inaensBiIsiiieiit,  &  m  AtgnAer  sur  an  di<eur  attendriMnt, 
qui  dsvnt  tenoineT  par  one  rAnion,  mm  exploeion  ginSrsle  de 
toates  lei  voix  qui,  an  brnit  des  timbales  Sc  Am  irompettes,  feront 
entendre  un  cantique  de  louange,  adre*s*  aaSouverainAuteur  de 

"Mais  vous  ne  parvicndrpzjoinais  m  parjiiire  cc  tableau,  si  vous 
n'allez  contempler  auparavant  eu  spectacle  sublime.  Eu  un  mot, 
ce  ne  fcra  qu'cn  suivant  paa  a  pas  la  nature  au  physique  &  an 
moral,  que  vous  r^uBBirez  4  fairc  comparer  vos  ourrages  a  ceux 
que  I'antiquit^  appellc  Ingeniorum  monumenla  qutE  sieculis  pro- 
iantuTf  &  i  foire  dire  de  vous,  comme  on  I'a  dit  d'un  auteur 
cfelcbre,  <^o  Pimeia  gu^U  britoil  mr  I'auieldes  tuusei,  n'itoit  que 
iepatfimdet Jlearsdoiit  elles  I'awrieitl  eourotmi." 

The  first  iu  ■^urcpssion  to  those  wp  have  in  a  former 

volume*  reviewed,  is  No.  i,  in  Bb. 

The  Ki/rie  opens  with  an  adagio.  The  symphony  ia  elegant, 
plaintive,  and  it  introdaces  &  short  couotef4enpr  aolo^The 
uluan  of  the  voices  Is  solemn  snd  imprecotory.  The  allqpw 
morement,  in  J  time,  hai  little  of  gruidem-  or  solemnity  about  it ; 
lis  greatest  efiect  is  derived  from  (he  repetition  of  the  same  notes 
^nd  pBKiagea,  which  conveys  the  idea  of  "  calling  upon  thii  nnuic 
of  the  Lord,"  but  the  rhythm  is  inconsistent  with  this  scntimpnl, 
as  well  as  the  florid  slyle  of  parts  of  (he  first  treble.  It  is  not 
less  GUriotlB  to  obeervo  the  practical  introduction  of  setting  the 
same  words  in  so  totally  different  a  manner  as'  is  done  in  the 
vdagio  and  allegro.  The  Oiaria  h  spirited,  and  full  of  joy  and 
praise.  The  humility  of  the  Adoramu$  te  is  finely  expressed. 
We  find  in  more  instances  than  one,  traits  of  melody  which  are 
also  in  The  Creation.  The  passage  beginning  on  tile  last  bar  but 
one  of  page  13  is  very  similar  to  one  in  The  maraelhui  work,  in 
which  the  treble  holds  the  high  e.    Perhaps  (he  finest  conceplitm 
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of  this  portion  of  the  Mass  is  the  base  passage  upon  tbe  words  qai' 
totiifpeceala,  (and  wbich  ia  note  for  note  from  the  paasa^  "  tie 
deW'iropping  mom,"  in  The  Creation,)  leading  into  an  ada^oin 
E  fist.  We  prefer  this  movement  to  onj  other;  it  ia  rich  id 
gracetul  and  expressive  melody,  while  the  Bcience  of  the  composer 
is  amply  displayed  in  the  beautiful  imitations  between  iLc  parts 
tbe  adaptation  of  theaccompanimcni.  We  may  trace  the  author 
of  the  cnnzmietB  in  the  treble  solo  Qtd  sedes,  which  is  note  for 
note  theaameBalhepaflragaintAe  JTondcrer,  im  th«wo>dK"iTfacn 
the  noon  flriat]^  beaming." 

The  gnduKl  ascent  of  the  parts  in  unison  of  the  Qnamaat  t» 
solus  is  grand,  and  expressive  of  the  words.  Upon  tiie  words  "  in 
gloria  Dei  patris  amen"  is  n  fugue  upon  two  subjects.  The 
Credo  is  distinguished  by  a  firmness  and  strength  that  becomes  the 
declaration  of  faith.  Much  effect  is  given  to  the  words  el  ttahi- 
l/ilitim,  by  the  leats  and  by  the  subdued  manner.  Deieendit  a 
eecli)  is  expressed  by  a  corresponding  descent  of  notes ;  but  ber« 
the  imitation  of  sense  by  sound  is  perhaps  rather  loo  close.  The 
El  incamalus  is  an  adagio  in  G,. opening  with  a  beautiful  sym- 
phony  for  the  hautboy.  It  begina  withatworsolo,  and  may  well 
be  supposed  to  express  the  descent  of  a  holy  spirit.  The  imme- 
diate snnouneement  of  the  Crue^ut  etiam  pro  uMs.avb  PamHo 
PSalo  b  sublime  and  almoHi  terrific,  and  giW  iMnaieil  tii«ct  to 
the  loclajacboly  strain,  jnunu  et  sepidtui  est.  The  £t  tettartsit 
ia  diatiagwshed  by  i(a  f«U  and  powerful  kftnaMiieB.  Tbe  Sam^ 
if  deroUoBil;  the  vooal  paits  vwjc  aimpla  and  the  aceoi^uimat 
flofid^  but  mry  deganL  PUai  nmi  eaff  ia  a  bant  of  praiM. 
The  Benedietut  is  an  allegretto,  ia  f  time  and  in  E  flat ;  ihatB  la 
much  in  it  to  delight,,  particularly  its  smoothDess  and  grace,  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  Hay dn^  manner.  Tbe  Agnus  Dei  bag 
all  the  sentiment  which  dictates  the  prayer  for  absolution  from 
sin,  while  it  possesaea  the  graces  of  raelodly  and  the  power  of  har- 
jsMBj.  The  Dona  nobis  is  devoted  to  the  display  of  science  ;  its 
intricate  combinatioaa,  fiigaN,  and  imitations,  indicate  any  thing 
rather  than  a  prayer  for  peace. 

The  fifth  Masa  is  one  of  the  moat  extenetvc  and  elaborate  in  the 
whole  collection;  it  i»  construeted  upon  the  most  magnificent 
phtn,  wheUter  the  entire  deugn  of  the  iwneBieata  be  umatdaredj 
ortfaeloi^aadaeintificBMDiuiiBWliiAtliejcantnBtcd.  We 
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have  however  to  encounter  or  abandon  the  principlefi  of  onr  own 
more  soiemn,Bnd  as  Protestants,  we  esteem  it  more  proper  eccle* 
maaticalst;U,aaaiiidialnuiBtin  this  ctnnpoMtivB  » in  any  ibrthe 
Cal&olio  service  we  remeinher.  We  are  reedf  to  do  justice  to 
the  merita  of  the  work,  bnt  wemnattakeadiatineUon  so  neceasBry. 
The  -Kyrie  it  in  three  movements — a  Bolemn  largo — a  light  and 
florid  allegretto,  consisting  of  solos  for  the  tenor,  interxpersed  with 
chorus,  and  a  fugue  upon  a  very  long  and  difficult  subject.  AVe 
have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  how  much  at  iVHriance  such  a 
treatment  is  ivitit  the  interpretation  Christians  of  other  denomi- 
nations put  upon  this  fearftiL  imprecation.  Here,  as  if  to  set  the 
question  into  stronger  contrast,  we  have  the  ■olemnit]'  of  the  first 
<f  posed  lo  the  levity  of  the  second  movement,  and  lastly  it  is  ^ain 
wianglit  witk  an  elaboration  of  science  that  is  totally  apart  (nm 
Ibeling.  We  most  take  exception  to  sucfa  an  arraograwnt— it 
may  demonstrate  fine  science,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  fine 
expression — the  only  legitimate  end  of  vocal  composition.  The 
fi^ona  is  splendid  yet  simple  writing,  beautiful  melody  and  rich 
harmony  with  purity  and  truth.  The  Qui  loUii  is  even  more  ex- 
celk^t.  The  treble  solo,  Q*omam,'ia  a  poor  bravura,  without 
neaiing — and  can  only  be  aecontited  for  upon  the  aupporitioD 
that  Haydn  wished  to  gratify  some  ftvourite  singer,  who  bad  no 
objection  lo  shew  the  flexibility  of  her  voice  at  the  expence  of 
her  (and  his)  judgment.  The  fugue  at  the  end  of  the  Gloria 
(pageS&)  is  particularly  fine.  The  Credo  is  loo  intricate  to  l>e 
even  efiective,  yet  its  construction  is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the 
soprano  is  introduced  \n»oU>$,if>  give  a  division  upon  the  mdo,  and 
toenforceas  it  were  the  joint  declaration  of  the  other  parts.  The 
Et  incatnatut  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  movement  in  the  whole 
Hobs,  and  it  a  noble  ^Mciuen  of  the  anion  of  patbea  andaublimity. 
A  long  tenor  mIo  opens  it,  and  the  acownpaninest  is  truly  auperii 
and  afbding.  Towards  tie  end  the  counter-teoor  and  base  come 
in— the  latter  with  powerful  eftet.  But  where  could  Haydn  find 
TokeaoFsuchK  COiapBaB,  yet  with  adequate  volume,  to  sing  the 
alto  parti  The  real  of  this  noble  composition  corresponds  with 
those  porttims  we  have  described,  solos  breaking  the  choral  purtF, 
in  which  there  some  fugues  wrought  with  extraordinary  learning. 

Maw  No.  6. — TItc  Ki/He  is  not  ^ a  objectionable  assomeolhen ; 
it  is  however  an  elegant  movement  rather  than  a  pious  adjuration, 


mi  *T«unible8  a  draroetic  quartet  in  wliicb  there  are  ooly  (he 
Bligbteet  agilatious  of  pBswou.  Tlie  accompaiiiDient  is  ({uite  in 
Haydu'a  bmt  maimer.  Tbe  Gloria  »  aniuiatetl  and  pleaaiog. 
.The  GratioM  agimue  U  a  sola  for  tbe  counter  tenor,  lying  eo  ex- 
ceedingly bigh,  that  it  must  oa  ordinary  occagionH  be  taken  by  a 
contralto.  It  is  altogotber  .very  graceful,  and  where  it  becpntea 
full,  the  cuploymont  of  the  parts  is  masterly.  The  Quoniam  is 
complex  in  its  structure  and  full  of  modulation ;  the  Creiio  spi- 
rited. The  El  iMarnalus  opens  with  a  treble  solo,  not  very 
remarkable  for  its  melody — but  the  subsequont  parts,  pardcolarly 
the  El  reaurreaii,  exhibit  the  knowledge  (^modulation  and  eiTeet 
Hajrilii  possewed,  Et  vilaot  wxhni  ia  a  learaad  ^»e,  ThQ 
Smietutf  OIL  the  contrary,  is  simple  and  atdentn.  Plffi  iwM  cceli 
dewawtwtw  th«  aatoe  cbaracteriatie  modiilBtwn  a»  the  wrt.  The 
BemsdiclHt  liartles  our  more  general  aKouMioPS  bnag  an 
allegro  mkUo,  and  in  truth  it  has  bat  ]iU]e  OMoiag.  The  Agtnu 
J)ei  ia  toleraU;  gracetul,  and  tbe  Dona  praya  fbr  peace  w  the 
^gltsh  celebrate  its  conElusion— hy  btHBteroua  exclamation. 

The  Mass  No.  7,  which  cornea  also  IVojq  Mr.  Latrobe,  who 
possesses  the  MS.  score  in  Haydn's  own  hand-writtng,  has  much 
novel  and  good  mtuic  in  it.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  dread 
to  open  the  JCi/rie,  which  is  al«oat  certain  to  revolt  our  seose  of 
appropriate  exprci8ion.---ThiB  is  light  and  pleasing,  and  to  make 
tbe  want  of  consistency  more  apparent,  the  Nune  strain  is  eon- 
verled  in  this  Mass  into  the  Dona  Hobu.  The  treble  soUi  in  his 
Graiias  aginms  is  not  so  worthy  remark  as  the  short  Aweti  Aigue 
closing  tbe  Quoaim-  Th«  Cralo  (brniO  is  singular  for  the  tre- 
quent  introduction  of  an  ascending  oe^e  in  the  haa,  liha  the 
thunder .«f  artiUeiy,  to  enibree  Mveral  declaratory  aesteaees, 
which  however  are  intenpixed  bjr  eadi  part  tafcing  a  wynrata 
rerWf  Tbe  £i  MCoriaiJiM  ia  Haydn**  wmsanea,  whiahi  ttough 
beaoti&lj  is  atill  mamuvism.  The  m^tAj,  grata iul—tfae  parla 
interwevra  in  complicate  lUpUcationa,  and  fraqaeBt  and  aUitita 
■ooduUliou.  Snch  are  the  choracterbties  which  moat  cevteinly 
shew  and  determine  the  master.  The  accompaniment  to  this  ori- 
ginal strain  is  a  full  harsoay  of  chords  of  qtiavers  thraaghout, 
which  gives  a  rhythmical  solemnity  and  a  aouad  fouadation  to 
the  whole,  coatraiting  eflbctually  with  the  grace  of  the  raelodf 
and  settiag  off  the  tight  aadslndowsof  theiiilefWaTOii|iarte.  Tbe 
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El  rfiUTriril  has  (lie  Hamr  base  scales  we  note  above,  and  se  ■ 
very  spirited  movement.  The  Sanetus  ia  the  raost  singular  and 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Mass.  The  first  eiglit 
measures  or  this  adagio  of  common  time  are  a  symphony  and  sc- 
companiment  of  triplets,  very  elegant  (the  stops  inserted  by  Mr. 
NowUd  are  the  Bwell  hautboy  and  the  chcHr  duldana)  vhile  tha 
TOHMB  Repeat  the  word  uuKtui  thrice,  each  occupying  the  tiine  of 
one  measure.  Dtmtne  Deus  Sabaoth  is  then  thrown  into  a  short 
canonj  the  accompaniment  proceeding  as  at  first.  The  effect  i« 
delightful.  It  is  well  set  off  by  the  declamatory  structure  of  the 
Pleni  lunl  calt.  The  Berudfclus  is  a  sweet  melody  (how  one 
always  feels  the  Memory  of  the  Beitcdiclut  of  the  lUquiem!) 
opeued  by  the  treble  and  snawered  by  the  several  porta.  The 
Bosmma  u  short  and  animated, ,  and  the  Dona  condndes  wiA  a 
repetition  of  the  airof  theiT^ne,  This  Mass  appears  (ous  to  l>e 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  original. 

No.  8,  a  Mhsa  tresis,  from  the  same  collector,  has  much 
beauty.  The  Ki/rie  approaches  nearer  to  our  notions  of  pro- 
priety (fian  most — but  still  it  is  only  iiri  approach,  fur  though  the 
time  is  ndagio,  the  measure  is  no  fractured  into  portions,  that  the 
pathos  is  lost.  The  Gloria  and  Crcilo,  thus  split  into  verses  taken 
by  the  several  voices,  will  never  remind  us  of  any  c;cpres8ion 
beyond  a  German  qvedHbel,  At  the  end  of  the  Smelui,  the  So' 
mma  ia  cmntructed  upon  a  single  atrain,  which  the  parts  take  np 
in  common,  in  a  simple  but  eurions  manner.  The  BenefUetut,  a 
treble  solo;  is  elegant,  but  docs  not  rank  very  high  as  melody. 
The  Agnus  Dei  is  very  soothing,  and  the  Dona  nobis  patent  very 
sweet,  particularly  at  its  close. 

No,  9  is  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur,  and  is  in  our  judgment  the 
finest  composition  of  all  the  nnmbera  under  our  presi'nt  reviciv. 
The  Ki/rie  is  a  largo,  btit  the  meosnro  is  subdivided  so  minutely 
in  the  accompanimenl)  that  it  would  make  a  strikingly  graceful 
amatory  canzonet,  &r  belter  than  such  an  imprecation,  though 
the  Yocal  puts  are  not  so  liable  to  this  olgectien ;  but  its  solemnitf 
ts  destroyed.  It  is  a  cnrions  instance  of  the  misapplication  of 
elegance.  The  Gloria  opens  nobly,  and  the  strain  el  in  terra  pas 
is  very  fine.  The  Qui  Inllis  begins  in  duet  and  closes  full,  ivilh 
good  expression  and  an  L^iTcctive  point  d'orgun,  Quoninm  tii  solus 
is  a  bravura,  and  not  a  good  bravura.    It  might  do  well  enough 
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for  an  English  opera  song;,  but  U  sadljr  out  of  place  here,  and  ta  a 
pontive  defonnity.  Cum  sanctp  tpiritu,  Boleiun  and  inspiring. 
The.^ftiieft,a  fiiguain  tbeold  manner,  and  richly  worked.  Tbe 
Credo  is  one  or (Ik  boldest,  yet  tinted  with  the  prevailing  ele< 
gance.  Tbe  Et  incamaliis  is  rpalty  expressiic — llie  larciit 
quality  in  these  compositions — and  tlie  Et  rLSurrc.til  not  lens  bo, 
nor  less  beautiful.  The  Saiictits  is  enriched  ajid  set  oil'  by  an 
cjijuisite  accoinpLkniincnt.  Tlic  Bcilcdicllls  ojictis  ivilb  u  lieble 
solo,  and  is  cast  very  much  into  leads  for  the  principal  voices — it 
is  certainly  a.  very  cnptivulirig  movement,  und  we  wisli  nheji  we 
bear  such  coinposiliona  ive  could  fur  ihe  time  forijel  that  of  ihe 
Jieqaiem,  which  annihilates  all  others,  and  miicli  of  onr  ]>li'^innrL' 
at  tbe  same  time.  This,  if  it  does  not  al^olutely  slaiid  seounil  l<> 
Mozart's,  pulu  in  claims  difficult  to  setaside.  The  Agaus  Dei  is. 
abo  exceedingl]r  fine,  fhe  Htfua  mobit,  by  pUjxs  admirable, 
and  aaa  wfaoteBotBoameDHble  to  cenaure  aaaomq  of  Ibe  oUiers. 
A  revinon  of  tkk  ma»  inclines  id  to  coniider  it  as  Buprem?  in 
tbe  Gslkctiou  before  in. 

No.  JO  is  from  a  M  S>  score  ia.  the  possesaion  of,  Mr.  Latrobe, 
whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned  by  tlie  lovers  of  clasucbi 
music  without  particular  distinction.  It  begins  in  G  minor  and 
ends  in  the  major,  modulates  in  the  course  of  its  movements  into 
a  variety  of  keys.  The  whole  style  of  this  moss  (which  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  othera)  b  more  alia  capella  than  ia  Haydn'q 
wont.  We  prefer  the  Kjfrte  to  most  others,  since  it  unites 
grace  with  pathos — the  effect  of  a  holding  bass  note,  while  tlie 
supprecatoryexclamationof  the  oilier  parts  goes  on  ia. particularly' 
beautiful.  It  is  in  the  ijeni'iiil,  chiiriil.  'Tho  Oratiat  agimiuia 
solo  for  the  trebli^ — Ibe  o|iciil:ip;  of  liii'  Uenettictta  ia  thrown  into 
alternate  duet  for  the  base,  tenoj',  treble,  ondalto,  and  IhvAgtuti  • 
Dei  is  a  base  aolo  of  much  elegance.  More  true  feelfng.of  lbs 
snigeet  pervadoe  tUs  ctmpodtion  than  most  of  Hayds'e  socnd 
works. 

No.  II  ia  firom  tbe  same  source,  aad  is  a  JUiua  hmir  for  Ave 
Toiees.  We  see  Uttle  to  admire  and  moch  to  dislike  in  it.  Tho 
whole  style  is  noiay,  and  the  admixture  of  the  verste  partienlarlyt' 
in  each  a  portion  of  the  service  as  the  Creed,  cannot  be  aaoi^Md^ 
to  any  ideas  propriety.  The  Sanclus  and  the  Benedietus  (which 
is  a  duet  fbr  sopranos)  are  tbe  parts  that  chiedy  bring  tbe  com- 
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poser  to  our  recollMtion,  but  u  a  whole,  we  nnBt  coDfesB  we' 
are  not  anxlon  to  bear  it  agaiit. 

No.  IS  it  vpoa  the  same  gtiaiA  scale  as  Koa.  6&0.  It  is  ia 
Eb  eoB  organo  Dbli|;ato,  The  Xyrie  opens  villi  a  donble  tUgae, 
aBdiaamaTeraent  coDtainlng  very  various  beaulicg,  tbe  occompa- 
nitaent  bein^ not  less  important  Ihiin  t]i<?  voice  parts.  Thesevt- 
ral  portions  of  tbe  Gloria  an  not  U-^i  ^yU'uiMA.  It  opens  very 
plainly,  but  nith  fine  expression.  Grulins  as^imtis  brg-ilis  in  duel, 
for  the  two  n.iddJc  voices,  upon  ii  swpct  melody.  Tlie  treldc  and 
countfT-lcnor  lukp  it  nttprwiiids,  iind  then  tliR  bnae  and  tenor 
leadini^to  tiiejuncfion  of  nil  Ibc  pMrtn,  The  words  Suifipc  deprc- 
cationem  noslTam  afford  Iho  i,'rnuiiil  for  a  noble  base  aolo.  The 
Quoniam  is  animated,  and  the  Aincn  commences  with  another 
double  {\igue.  Et  incarnatus  eat  is  s  tenor  solo  (largo)  ia 
Haydo's  florid  manoer  of  melody— £f  reiumm'l  ati  alto  aolo — 
JBl  In  tptrittm  MOHCtum  a  treble  solo;  all  the  parta'comiag  in 
b«t«r«on,  and  when  ootnMned  there  are  very  powerful  meltstnatie 
pasaages  for  the  base  and  tenor,  While  (he  upper  parts  .take 
long  notes — El  vilam  Tenturi  is  another  <b>nUe  fiigue.  The 
whole  of  these  movements  are  eerta inly  »ei^  noble.  TheSaiMfvr 
also  begins  with  a  short  fugue,  and  the  base  oFthe  ofgan  pari  tn 
the  Pteni  sunt  cati  is  a  passage  of  three  ascending  conjunct  inter* 
tbIs  hnd  five  descending,  so  modulating  throiigh  many  seateS)  and 
forming  the  base  until  tlic  ffosanaa  comes  in.  The  Benedivlat  ia 
elaborate — it  opens  in  duet  between  the  treble  and  iciioi-  npon  a 
graceful  but  not  particularly  captivating  melody,  nhich  is  aii< 
swered  by  the  alto  and  base — it  then  becomes  full — the  upper 
parts  are  florid,  the  under,  syllabio— the  parts  are^  subsequently 
woven  in  a  very  scientific  manner,  and  the  sccompanimrat  ail 
through  is  very  active,  and  by  places  exceedingly  figurute  uhI 
bold.  The  AgHM  Dei  is  a  salemii  ada^,  but  the  Dona  a  erea 
ttora  than  (Wearily  iveWmiarj,  Tbfa  Is  om  of  the  meat  eb- 
borate  (if  not  the  most  so)  and  inspiring  of  all  the  masses. 

We  must  say  the  entire  perusal  of  then  masses  somewhat  dia* 
appoints  us.  We  aec  in  them  indeed  tbe  fertility,  and  thecoBiT 
mand  over  technical  difiicuUies  which  great  piasters  posseaa,  and 
Wb  find  Docaiional  traits  of  the  elegance,  graoc,  and  conlrivatooe  of 
Hayfa,  bat  there  neither  the  melody,  nlrietyi  t>eMityt  gnn- 
deor,  iaveuttMi,  tad  above  all«  there  ji  xot  tl^  expRSMTenesB 
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we  looked  for  a  priori,  from  the  author  of  The  Camotielt,  T/ie 
Oeolfdit,  and  Symphonkt.  Th«  oiejiHr  part  of  the  muricla 
good,  but  not  tawA,  it  at  all,  better  tiim  tbegenmlitjr  «f  repnted 
composer*  of  euilesiBitical  musk .  bare  wrltteiii  A  MnenBas 
ofatyle  pemdCs  Ibe  whole,  and  Haydn  as  aektom  ri»ca  to  magni- 
fie«nce  m  be  aiHks  to  insipidity.  Nothing  pl««es  hta  gmlin  jn  bo 
inferior  a  light,  when  compared  with  Moeart^  as  these  his  com- 
positions  for  the  church.  Indeed  we  cannot  bat  be  of  opinion 
that  tliey  add  little,  if  at  all,  to  Haydn's  celebrity. 

Of  Mr.  Novello's  learning,  skill,  and  accuracy,  as  displayed  in 
the  organ  accompaoinient,  and  in  his  editing  generally,  too  much 
cannot  be  said.  \t  U  (juile  delightful  to  perceive  how  much  he 
lias  incurporaled  in  Livo  lines,  yet  with  how  little  embarrassment 
to  the  eye  or  the  liand.  This  is  a  task  of  no  slight  labour, 
and  the  only  adeqaate  recompence  he  can  receive,  for  so  mncA 
toil,  is,  that  his  nams  will  go  down  together  with  those  of  the 
mighty  mastsn  wkon  wm-ks  ha  has  rendered  popntar  and  has 
preserved,  to  posterity. 


Der  FreixehSlt,  roinantische  Oper  in  3,  tmfiugev,  VonKarlMaria 
Pon  Weber.   Maintz.  Schott. 

The  Overture  and  Songs  of  the  celebrated  tnelo-drame  of  the  Frei- 
sehulx,  or  the  Demon  of  the  Forest,-  the  poetry  translated  from 
the  Qermm  bjf  W,  AP  Gregor  Logan the  mutic  by  Carl  Maria 
Vim  Weber.  Xjondon.  Royal  Hamonic  Inrtitvtiim. 

It  i»  at  Mice  the  pralge  and  the  reproach  of  Knglis^eo,  that 
tliey  we  the  gnatBBt  oMoniBgeTi  of  art  in  itanwt  univonal  accep- 
tation ;  for  tliey  illustrate  particularly  that  genius  is  of  no  coun- 
try, or  rather  that  they  worship  it  come  from  what  country  it 
may — while  by  their  liberality  they  open  the  door  to  the  accusa- 
tion,  that  they  have  little  or  no  genius  of  their  own,  but  arc  cou- 
tant  to  live  upon  imported  talent.  But  if  we  consider  the  two 
brandies  of  the  proposition,  or  .tlie  {MVise  aud  the  reproach  as 
they  have  been  justly  combined,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  charge 
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that  fastened  upon  us  is  not  supported,  but  lliat  our  desire  for  tke 
works  of  Ibrei^  ability  proceeds,  not  from  our  want  of  native 
production,  bnt  from  so  vast  an  appetite  for  excellence  that  the 
English  are  found  to  extend  their  patroDage  to  the  productions 
of  ever]rregiiai.  Such  being  tlie  fiu:t,  we  hare  wondered  what 
hai  fo  long  delayed  ow  public  recpptkin  of  the  chef  d'ceuvte  of 
Cul  Maria  Von  Weber,*  which  has  noir  for  lome  years  filled  all 

*  WeWwai  bom  in  178S,  or  1787,  at  Eutin,  in  HoUtein.  Hie  fnther 
gave  bim  a  liberal  education,  and  his  son's  early  predileclion  for  ihe  fine 
arts,  particularly  painting  anJ  niiuic,JuBtIQe<l  liii  care. 

The  ftrat  regular  instruction  lie  r>:ceived  on  the  piano-rorte,  ibe  instru- 
ment on  wliicli  he  has  gained  Kuch  a  high  repnlatian  as  a  player,  wna  from 
UeuKchkei,  a(  Hilburgnauten,  in  17QS,  and  it  i)  lothin  severe  and  learned 
master  tbal  Weber  owes  his  energy,  distinclneu,  and  excculion.  Uis  fa- 
iher  perceiving  the  gradual  developemenl  of  his  t.alents,  loot  his  son  to  ibe 
famous  Michael  Haydn,  at  Salzburg.  Owii^  to  ihe  austere  manners  of 
this  master,  young  Weber  profited  but  little  by  bis  instructioni. 

About  ihiHlime  (17S8)  he  published  his  first  work,  six  fugues  in  four 
parts.  Al  the  eiii!  of  thai  year  Weber  went  to  Munich,  virliere  he  was 
taught  singing  by  Vnlesr,  and  com  position,  as  well  as  Ibe  piano-forte,  by 
Kalcher.  To  him  he  is  indebted  for  a  full  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  mu- 
sic. Weber  w^  now  more  indefatigable  in  his  studies  than  ever,  and  be- 
gan to  apply  himself  to  one  particular  branch  of  the  art,  in  preference  to 
Die  rest — the  operatic  music. 

Weber  entertained  an  idfa  of  rivnllitig  Sennefelder,  of  iytliograpbic  ce- 
lebrity, and  he  savs  that  the  iiivenlion  was  liiii,  aiitl  thai  he  usrd  muchh»-4 
more  adapted  to  the  purpose.  He  removed  with  his  fulher  to  Friiber"-,  in 
Saxony,  where  the  best  materinls  were  most  conveniently  at  hand.  The 
tediousness  of  so  mechanical  a  buqinets,  however,  eoiild  net  fail  very  soon 
to  tire  a  mind  accustomed  to  more  reliiicd  occupations,  and  the  young  Kie- 
culator resumed,  with  redoubletl  viu<iur,  his  study  of  cenipo^ilion.  While 
a  youlh  of  only  foiirleen,  he  wrote  the  opera  "  Aoi  IValdmadcAen,'"  (Tfac 
Ctrl  of  the  Wood)  which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  lUOO,  add  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  at  Vienna,  I'rague,  and  Petersburg. 

An  article  in  the  Muiilialiiche  Zeitmg,  excited  hi  the  youu^  compiner 
Ifao  idea:of'*ritlog  in  an  entirely  new  style,  and  to  bring  again  into  use-  the 
anciaot  rausicsl  inslrumentu,  which  then  were  nearly  fo^ettcn.  For  this 
purpose  he  composed,  in  1801,  al  Salzburg,  the  opera  "  Peter  Schnoltaad 
«t  iVd'giUhnirT,'' of  wUch  Miebael  Haydn  ibus  expresses  himself  in  a  let- 
tar  I  "Albraslinaj  pretend  to  judge,  I  must  truly  and  candidly  say,  that 
thiioperanot  only  ponenes  great  power  and  effect,  but  is  composed  ac- 
cording' to  Ihe  sinct  rules  of  counterpoint.  To  spirit  and  liveliness,  the 
composer  baa  added  a  high  degree  of  delicacy,  and  the  music  is  moreover 
perfectly  suited  lo  the  meanuig  ofthe  worili." 

In  his  principal  occupation  wa4  lo  collect  all  works  on  the  theory 
of  music.  He  commenced  studying  liurinoiiy  once  more  from  its  very  ele- 
ments, wHh  ■  view  of  cooilrucling  an  entire  new  syslem  of  music.  The 
woii  enlilled  "  Fpglrr,  IS  Chorale,"  by  Sebostioa  Bach,  analysed  by  C  H. 
Von  Weber,  may  be  conndered  as  the  fruit  of  these  researches,  and  i> 
equally  intereitiag  and  hntnicthe. 
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Germany  with  thp  report  pf  its  power  fiid  attraclioB.  Truly  we 
are  in  this  ioHtance  a  little  in  the  rearward  of  the  ^taahion ;  it 
Mama  we  Mone  for  onr  procrsitination  )ty  its  eager  and  gemnl 
adoption.   Not  only  tbe  Engliih  (^en-bonse,  but  seven  of  the 

Soon  afler  Chia,  we  find  him  enlirely  left  to  himacif  in  tbc  great  musical 
world  of  Vienna.  He  was  for  n  consiaernblB  period  more  deeply  engag'ed 
tlian  over  in  study  wilJi  the  nbb^  Vog^er,  who  was  extremely  pleeaed  wilk 
Ib«  earnest  and  unabated  applicHtiaii  of  bis  nupH.  After  having  Rniibud 
his  muaicEil  ediii:ation  at  Vienna,  under  Vo^Ier,  he  was  cMled  la  Bredau, 
in  Ihf  eliaraeler  of  matslro  di  crqiella.  The  only  work  of  consequence 
during  his  Sileaian  visit,  waa  llie  opera  of  "  Kui>e;oA(,"  i.  e.  "  rtunier 
Nvt'  of  wbicli  the  ilJ-fanicd  mDUntain  glio't  ha«  furnisheil  ihe  subject. 

The  commeneemGnt  of  thn  great  Pruutan  war  in  ISOfl,  obliged  him  lo 
qnithJi  port  et  Bredim,  and  ha  entered  the  service  af  die  Duke  Eogsoe,  of 
Wurtenburg.  Here  be  wrote  two  lymphoiiiet,  teveral  concerto^  end 
varioui  piece*  for  wind  iiutmmentt.  fie  also  pablithed,  at  this  lime,  an , 
Improved  edition  of  bi»  opera,  "  The  MiM  nftne  Wood,"  tinder  the  title  of 
"  liitoemo,"  a  cantata,  "  Der  ente  Ttm,"  tome  overlurcB  for  a  grand 
orchestra,  and  a  great  many  solo  piecei  fiir  the  piano-forte. 

In  ISIO  he  set  out  on  another  profesnonn]  tour.  At  Fronliforl,  Munich, 
and  Berlin,  his  operas  were  performed  with  mucb  micceai,  and  hi»  concerts 
were  well  attended.  He  composed  the  opera  "  Abu  Jlauaa,"  al  Parnu 
sladt,  in  ISIO. 

From  1813  lo  1810  Weber  was  ibe  director  of  the  opera  at  Prague, 
which  he  organized  quite  anew,  and  wrote  here  his  great  cantata, "  Kaa^ 
und  Sieg."    Thou^  he  received  the  roost  bandaome  offen  from  all  part* 

of  Germuny,  he  did  not  accept  of  any,  until  he  was  called  lo  Dreailen,  for 
the  jiurpose  of  forming  there  a  German  opera.  Hi*  labours  in  lliis  depart- 
ment were  not  only  crowned  with  complete  auccesi,  but  received  ifae  most 
liutlering  ecknowledgmenl.  He  is  still  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  the 
Gt'ririnii  opera  al  Dresden,  but  two  years  ago  had  leave  from  his  sovereign 
to  proriuce  hia  opera,  "  l>cr  Freisckul:,"  at  Berlin  j  and  in  NoTember, 
1893,  his  opera  "  Eurj/anliie,"  at  Vienna. 

Jlis  printed  u  urks  are  very  numerouj.  They  Consist  of  piecea  for  va- 
rious instruments,  namely,  concertos,  coneerliuoa,  pol-poUtHes,  for  the 
piano-forte,  ihe  clHrionet,  the  hautboy,  bassoon,  and  violoncello  ;  m  tons  las, 
TarialioiM,  polonoises;  of  grand  symphonies,  overtures,  and  of  many 
OTiera*,  among  which  the  most  important  are,  "  Silnano"  "  Aiu  Uattaa," 
"Der  Freachttiz"  and  "  Eiiri/imlhe.'"  His  vocal  composiliona,  in  four 
parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  piano-forte,  deserve  particular  notice, 
and  principally  the  "  Leir  und  SchaerdI,"  by  Kiimer,  in  which  he  has 
shown  his  talent  for  poetry  and  declamation.  He  ia  at  present  said  to  be 
en^jred  in  a  work  similar  to  Gretry's  essay  on  music,  "  KunitUrlehren," 
which  pro mises  to  be  highly  inleresdng.  His  "  Frleaehul:,"  ihe  words  by 
Kind,  has  elevated  him  as  an  opera  composer,  above  all  his  German  con- 
temporariea.  Since  Mozart's  Zauberjtote,  no  other  German  o|>era  has  be- 
come so  popular,  or  received  such  universal  applause. 

Hi*  lasl  i^era,  "  fur^MRUe,"  or  as  the  ardent  people  of  Berlin  havo 
named  il, "  L'Sniuyanlty"  was  prodneed  at  VienniL,  !n  November,  IS33, 
and  did  not  sneeeed.  It  is  too  Mrions,  and  the  nbject,  by  Madame  Oieajr, 
if  feeble  and  umnterertii^.  - 
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DiinoT  iheatrcB  have  their  Frtiscliuli,"  and  not  only  Iheae  but 
CovBnt  Garden,  it  ia  Bud,  is  preparing  to  bring  out  ike  opera  with 
i«d«ihled  mBgaificcnce  of  prapontioa— and  that  the  honaga  luj 
be  BB  perBOoal  u  ctMoplete,  Walwr  Umsalf,  it  is  added,  has  be** 

engaged  to  write  otber  operas  far  the  house. 

>  It  is  good  however  in  tliis  country  tci  ^tiStirthc  public  for  some 
time  to  hear  Broond  thcni  the  distnut  ihundm-s  of  applause — to 
let  them  brood  upon  reportod  oxctllunce  till  at  length  curiosity 
fenoents  3d4  will  not  be  restrained.  In  this  initaoce  perhspi 
Buch  preparation  whs  the  more  necessary,  because  EDglishmen 
have  ceased  to  l>elleve  in  the  existence  of  magic — they  even  dia- 
regard  judicial  astrology — they  do  not  quit«  credit  the  retorB  of 
the  dead  tiiongh  there  exists  khdb  tj»;  curious  and  >trqi%  teali- 
tnouy  in  fiivonr  of  aoch  ^paritibns,*  and.  it  ia  only  a  small  mt- 
.noritj  of  them  that  give  credence  to  the  autlieDticated  miracles 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe  himself.  In  Oermany,  if  we  may  believe 
Bf.  deStendthal,  it  is  otherwise,  for  he  tells,  us  ou  the  authority 
of  a  Countand  a  Diplomatist,  thai  the  nisgical  foundation  of  this 
story  of  the  HvtsehSU  is  believed  by  nil  his  honest  counlryroeii. 
But  ai  Mime  thirty  years  ago  the  English  received  with  ardour 
the  sentimental  comedr  ft  The  Cfermant,  they  now  with  bo  Ices 
enthusiasm  are  found  to  run  after  this  mystical  opera.  Hecate, 
and  her  train  of  witches,  have  long  shewn  ua  in  theory  "  all  rooa- 
etrons,  all  abominable  things,"  but  here  we  have  them  in  form  as 
palpable  aa  Ilecatc  hcrsplf,  when  represented  by  Charles  Incledoii, 
and  duly  "  furnished  for  hi^  flight."    Newt  and  toad  and  liiard 

proper  shapes  of  horror ;  nor  do  they  derogate  from  the  effect 
even  of  the  music.  Indeed  to  understand  the  design  of  the  com- 
poser,  and  to  enter  into  this  effect,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable 
that  the  hearer  should  be  veil  acquainted  with  all  parte  of  this 
territfctale. 

It  ia  taken  from  a  atory  in  "Popular Tales  of  the  Northern 
NatioDi,"  and  is  fiiuuded  ma  traditionary  belief  (hat  a  demon  of 
the  fbrest  furnishes  a  marksDiBn  with  unerring  tmlls,  cast  under 

*  See  a  very  eitrannliiiHry  book,  publitlied  nndcrlhe  lille  of  "  Accre- 
dlled  Oboal  Stone!!,"  in  which  h  cited  the  etidencasfsomeof  (he  first  msn, 
and  mrn  of  approved  courage,  ahillty,  hihI  chander,  in  Ihakbigdom,  in 
■DppoTl  of  >omc  most  extraordiaary  rebtioin. 


majtititr  inflamces.  Thp  draniRiitt  penone  ar»,  in  tlwOemun 
'  and  EngliHh  dramas,' as  onder  j 

Orrmm.  SvHO, 

Chtokar   The  same  . 

Cufio   The  mine  . 

Max   Rf*dolph  ) 

r>   S  Canpar  >  Foreslers 

kilitin   The  xninc   A  CounlrymoQ 


Agatha  •    ThcBamp  .......    Daughter  to  Cuno 

Aenittthen    Ann   Her  RelBtirc. 

Witch  of  the  Glen. 
It  isaiirtldrr'm:ivk  lliiil  Eii^jlisli  slnscrs  c;iniiot  :ict,  ami  Eni;ll^li 
ticlor,Hrannot.si.i---(l.rn  ru.e  ll.eCn  miin  C.Vopiir is  into  two 
poHioiis  for  the  KiigiiiiiHlB^p,Biiil  Caspar  uctsuml  /{iil/„  siu^,ihe 
poor  singer  being  made  into  an  underling  sort  oraccoinplicc  to  the 
biaster'villuin  Caspar,  who  has  sold  him.ieir  to  Zamiel  at  the 
expiration  of  a  cntain  time,  for  the  nncrringballs.  Rodolph  is 
the  faappf  l0T#  of  Agne),  the  daughter  of  Cuno,  and  the  pur- 
cbue  Ofher  hand  most  be  the  victory  In  a  shooting  match.  Caipar, 
Irho  aUd  lovea  Agnei,  halea  Rodolph.  As  the  hour  for  (he  folfil- 
mcnt  of  his  compact  draws  nigh,  he  purclinaca  a  rospilc,  as  he 
imagines,  from  the  Gend.  liodolph  having  loxt  hisgkiH  in  shoot- 
ng,  and  having  been  ovcrcomp  in  llie  fii-st  day's  trial  by  KiSan, 
niagines  himself  di'-ieitcd  of  hfiiveii.  While  undur  Ibia  aberra- 
ofniinil,  Cnv;) II r  works  npoii  liis  iilTectioiLS,  and  prevails  wjth 
to  cast  the  maij;ii:  balls,  thus  hoping  to  propitiate  Zdmiel^ 
but  the  fiend  "  paltem  with  him  in  a  double  sense." 

We  extract  the  entire  scene  to  shew  hoir  borrors  are  accu- 
nnlated  in  this  their  capital  focus. 


A  craggy  glen  siirrauntleil  by  higli  innuntninR,  down  the  aide  of  one  of 
which  fidl.  n  c:.-pa.lc.  The  Pull  moon  i-  shimi.g  .iimly.  In  (1.^  lorc-~roimd 
Biiolii  blfislpil  Iri-e,  on  the  koallybninclior  which  a]i  owl  insittincr  ;  Cuspar, 
wUli  a  pouch  arul  hanger,  is  engaged  in  in»king  a  circle  of  black  (toneii,  in 
iho  iiiiildli:  of  which  is  placed  a  acnll,  an  elgle'i  wing,  a  crucible,  and  a 
biilki-iiioidd.  ChonKorinvinhlBupirilt.  ZaiDt«land ahcrttardsltoilobh. 
After  H  chnru9<>r*|Hrit«,Bdi«MtcIook*(rik*twdve'*  The  en>cle  being 
finiiiieil,  Caspar  draws  lut  hangar,  and  at  (he  twelfth  Mndie,  itrikei  it  into 
tlie  scull. 

Caj.  (raining  llie  icull  on  lha  Itanmr) 
ZnmicT,  Zamiel,  hear  mc,  hear  ! 
By  Ih'  enehantar's  scull  appear. 
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Heplaceshun^irinthecircle.   A  subierrsnevi Doin ii bsinl ;  alwk 

apliw  oflunder,  niid  Zomio!  ttppeora  in  ihe  opening.  Ceipar  fsUi before  1^. 

2Dm.WhycaU'attliou;  -  " 

Tlioii  knoi^'it  (o-morrow^  wHj 
WillsKc  iny  respite  run. 
Zam.  To-morrow. 

Cos.  Three  years  longer  lei  me  live, 

Sam.  No!  ,  . 

Cat.  I  will  anolhcr  victim  give.  -  '  , 

Zaa.  Whom  ! 

Cat.  One  who  till  now  would  never  dare, 

Williii)  Ifaj  ink  aod  drean  lealna  appear. 
Zam.  What  doo  hg  leek  ? 


Cat,  Dark  ipirH  of Ihe  hour, 

B;  the  nagk  of  tby  power, 
Let  death  Eisbopei  devour. 
Then  turn  the  levenlh  ande, 
And  let  il  kit!  hii  bride.. 

Zam.  O'er  her  I  have  no  power. 

Cat.  Vfm  he  sofflce  to  pav. 

Zam.  He  mar. 


Sim.  The  boon  I  grant ;  but  hear  and  knoW, 
Wilh  me  to  morrow,  he,  or  thou. 
A  peal  of  thunder  is  heard,  end  rcpi-Qlcd  in  echo ;  ZAiitBL : 
Kull  and  hanger  likewise  ili>ijii])i^iir,  ;inil  i:i  ihcir  place  a  Baek*  and  a  hearth 
whh  lighted  coeIs  and  f^'^jsot"  ri'c  i.liI  nnhe  earlli.    Soon  aflef  Rodolph 

e  distant  rock  looking  into  the  glenj 


Bow  horrid,  dark,  and  wild, 
Doth  thNgaju^  gnlph  app< 
It  iMilw  tta  hne  of  heU  to  h 


ippear, 

The  diatanl  thunder  bursts  yon  clouds, 
Hie  moon  with  blood  hnlhslDincd  her  lightl 
What  forms  arc  thoie,  in  misty  afaioadi, 
Thatatalk  before  my  tighl. 
And  now  hush,  huth, 
The  owl  is  hooting  in  yon  bosh! 
.  How  yonder  oak-trees  blasted  brinchc!!, 


Are  in  vain;  lite  calls,  I  mntl  down  I  down  1 
[He  deiaeudsB  few  staps,.  and  then  stops  ugaiiuj 
iled,  (Gaiing  at  the  whig  which  Caspar  holds  up  to  him)— 
I  shot  that  eagle  in  yonder  sky, 
I  dare  not  tarry,  I  canriotfly. 

Alail  (itoapuig and riTettingbiaeyeaonthBoppoiile rock,) 
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I  cannot  came. 

In  yondei  pJoom  (jxiinling  to  the  rack,  Over  whkk  a  vmImI 

ngure  with  uplitled  hands  is  seen) 
My  molhcr'9  spirit  roams  before  mine  eyea,' 
Thus  in  her  sbroad,  IIiub  in  the  grave  the  Sea ;  ■ 
With  lifted  hands  she  smbib  to  pray. 
She  beckons  me  away. 

[The  apparition  of  Agnes  appaan.] 
MmL        My  Agnei — ihe  plunges  bebw,  ' 

ThenI— Ifaen  I — must  go. 
£fhe  figure  vanishes  as  Rodolph  leaps  down,  and  the  moon  grows  dim.] 

THB  CUtINO  OP  SHE  BALL*. 

At  No.  I ,  (repeated  by  the  Echoes)  the  Mom  is  eclipsed,  Night  Birils 
'  and  Appnrillomof  various  Monsters  appear. 

At  No.  9,  The  Witch  oFlhe  Olenaiid  vaifouii  Reptiles  appeur. 
AliVa.3,  ASlormaadDairicwMbfeakdown  Tret-sand  scalier  tbcFire; 
toousirous  rorms  move  tbroD^  the  Glen. 

At  No.  4,  TbemttleofWheels  and  the  tramp  of  Horses  are  heard,  and 
two  Wheel*  of  Fire  ran  over  dn  Glen. 

At  No.  6f  Naigiitng  and  Barkh^  are  heard ;  amid  diieordaiit  and  ecceii- 
tric  Music,  mppoied  to  accompany  the  Wild  Chace  in  Air,  the  misty  furmB 
'Wa  Aeteton  Slag,  skeleton  Horsemen  and  Hounds  pass  over  the  Msgic 
-  Caflaintbe  Clouds,  to  a  Hunting. 


Thro'  hill  and  dale,  thro'  glen  and  mipe. 

Thro'  dew  and  cloud,  thro'  storm  und  night ; 
Thro'  earth  and  waterj  air  and  fire. 
Unhurt  we  spirits  wmg  our  flight. 
AINo.  0,  Darkness.    Tremendous  Storm  of  Thunder,  Lightning,  and 
Hail;  Meteors  dart  through  the  Air  and  dance  on  the  Hills;  the  Torront 
foams  and  roars.    The  Rocks  are  riven,  and  fresh  AppBritiw  appear; 
and  all  t)ie  horrors  of  the  preceding  scenes  are  accumulated. 

At  No.  7,  a  Tree  is  rent  asunder.  Zamiel  appears,  surrounded  by  Sre, 
and  the  scene  closes  as  the  Clock  strikes  One! 

RoAflphbas  thriven  by  the  emplojmeiit  of  three  of  his  bullets 
— one  is  left,  when  ho  is  ordered  to  ahoot  at  a  bird — Zamiel  direct» 
the  shot  to  the  heart  of  Caspar  instead  of  Agttet,  and  he  is  car- 
ried off  bjr  the  fiend,  amidst  flames  of  fires  and  the  exultation  of 
kindred  dnmona.  Such  »  the  story ;  and  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed Ae  perfbraiance  of  the  Pr^tehutt  at  the  English  Opera, 
have  "  snpt  fWl  wKh  horrors." 

The  legitimate  constniction  of  an  orerture  has  been  held  to 
connst  In  ferming  it  upon  the  scenes  of  the  snbseqnent  drama,  and 
hi  so  interweanniig  characteristic  traits  of  melody  introdnced 
inlffthe  various  parts,  ss  to  image  to  the  mind  all  the  leading 
paniom  at  least  of  the  piece  which  follows.  Of  all'the  overtures 
3  E  2 


see 


.we  liave  ever  penised,  we  never  recQlleet  to  bim  fbuod  one 
cmtorm  so  rigidly,  so  studiously,  conipl«l«ly  h»  ibis  of  X)er 
FreUchiUs  to  the  principle,  Wv  ijlmll  pruvu  lliis  by  our  aualy;^ 
ofit. 

This  av(>rture  cDEwiftts  of  573  linrs  ■  It  cniitmcnct-i  with  an 
Adngii)  ill  C  niiijui-  ut'  '.lU  ill  H  liii  li  tlic  hiirji  lakes  the  principal 
part — thus  at  once  i'\|il:iiiiiii;;  In  llie  auditor  the  grtiUIMl-wofk  of 
the  [licci',  tiiLiI  i]f!-cri'>iiig  l>J'  tlie  siiiipk'  arul  Icijiilo  style  ill  which 
it  h  written,  tlie  tlieerful  aeinilly  iif  llic^  I'oicst.-r's  \\\\:  At  bar 
Sj,  the  bli'ingpil  instruments  bc^in  it  liiw  IriMiiinln.  iiliicli  foruia  * 
fine  crescendo  and  djiniiiucndu  (u  the  end  of  tliix  iiiovumei)!. 
From  tfio  aajuc  bar  the  vioIoncelloH  and  hasEoon^  mo\c  on  in  a 
wailing  passage,  which  is  rendered  slill  more  expre^mire  hy  the 
iatn^jlptioa  of  three  single  and  suhduecl  notes  Troin  the  drnni,  at 
the  bars  26,  37,  S8,  and  29.  This  forcibly  peinls  the  iiicreasiDg: 
vtiaBry  t>[Maj!  (the  RodQ/ph  of  the  English  version)  whilst  pnder 
the  jn^uence  of  dit^er'ioncbantineut,  and  the  notes  from  tlic  drufu 
impart  an  air  of  myslcry  to  tlic  pu^ge,  an  if  depicting  the  cod- 
nectioD  of  his  evils  wilh  the  interferenc):.  ofapnie  uiieurlhly  being, 
till  at  length  it  Mid^lenly  breaks  intu  u  nervous  and  spiriled 
nioveaieiit,  descriiitive  of  ^Jl  ilie  iiildncfs  his  di-*|iaii',  as  the 
fat^  dayortiialainiroaches,  and  !ii-  i.ih-i  h.iiiiles-iiies.s  in  ihe  aid 
of  heaven,  forsaken  as  In.-  iiiia^im-.  Iiiuisi  ll'.  That  tliit  is  thf-  vx- 
pression  the  composer  contemplates,  is  e.\))luiiied  by  his  having 
employed  the  same  passage  us  Ihc  symphony  in  Max'i  ^rand 
BCena,  act  I,  in  which  he  gives  vcot  to  all  these  feelings,  Tlie 
movement  is^in  C  minor  ( MuUa  Fivace,}  and  tha  fint  ftve  bua 
are  played  jji  it  afibduo4  A^d  uaisp  t^e  by  the  violins  and-vidon- 
ceIIo»77rtbe  same  strgin  in  the?  t^ken  up  by  the  wb^e  onianVn, 
and  t^e  pps^agp  from  Sfax's  aqng  is  cofiUif ue4  lUL  bar  S3^  when  it 
fsspcceeded  by  a' passage  fritm  the  incantation  scene,  at  the  casting 
of  tjfe  seveflpi  bullet,  ullcr  the  disuiipcaritnco  ql'  Siimiel,  which 
laSt^liU  bur  35,  and  the  introduction  of  )vhjcl|  presents  to  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  the  idea  of  the  ultimate  ^uc^ess  oiCasptr,  in  placing 
bis  rival  in  tht:  poiver  of  the  evil  Spirit,  Fpur  bars  h"wi;verof 
^his<errii(y  exprtssivc  jiaasago  (41,  3,  i)  deserve  ti  more  parti- 
cular aq^ice  |  they  npt  only  occur  iii  th«  incaiit^tion  sc^nc,  but  in 
almoat  «very  other  in  wlficli  Cupper  uogs ;  they  are  in^escribablir 
^lopnf}  br4  ^fffax  to  l|Biiiit  hiin,  like  tbe  par|ietu^l  t^p^ 
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braDcerB  of  the  Hpfail  whoai  In  temta.  This  |iawifB  ia'iatro^ 
4iiced  more  specially  in  hU  grand  K«iia,  act  1,  both  in  the  voica 
^  |Mirt  and  Ibe  accompMiment,  wliere  he  exulta  in  the  certainty  of 
obtuiaiog;  a  Dew  victim  for  tiis  taaster  spirit  by  means  of  Max'* 
promise  to  accept  hjs  eharmed  ballets,  and  thus  in  the  overture  it 
anawera  the  double  purpose  of  exprearing  Cujkt'i,  as  well  an 
Smniefs  triumph  over  the  ill>&ted  Max,  and  ia  rendered 
still  Diora  effective  by  the  forcible  and  almost  immediate  contraxt 
which  tuhea  place  at  bar  55,  where  commences  a  solo  euag  by  the 
latter  in  the  incantation  scene,  played  by  the  clarinet,  and  paint- 
ing in  vivid  colours  bis  tenror  and  agony  at  the  appalling  scene 
beibrc  him.  A  stiil  more  beautiful  contrast  follows  at  bar  87, 
where,  atX^r  a  gradual  modulation  of  the  parts  (begimiing  at  bar 
80}  to  the  key  of  S  flati  the  otsriuet  takes  up  an  exquisite  air, 
wbidi  is  song  bj  Jigai/ia  in  the  moonliglit  seeoe-on  meeting  ber 
lover.  Tlua  perhaps  b  the  rnait  beautiAil  [urt  <rf  the  overtanl 
it  brings  with  it  ideas  of  cansolatioii  for  the  nnfbrtonate  Mm! 
inlhe  affection  of  hja  beloved  Agatha,  and  atooce  relieves  the  ear 
from  the  continued  gloom  ul'a  minor  liey;  it  gives'a  fresh  Btiniulus 
to  the  attention,  i)y  diverting  it  from  the  conlicmity  of  painful 
snapepse  to  aspefie  pf  tfit!  miJtlest  mid  most  iiiltTcsliiig  character. 
Xh is  enchanting  lillio  niorcciiu  of  melody,  cumliiiicd  with  some 
brilliant  pBSMige!)  from  llie  eoiicludiiig  movemeiil  of  the  opera, 
coutiuueii  in  plqy  till  bar  l^,  where  the  passage  from  the  iacBnta- 
tion  before  ^Uiided  to  pwm  in  again.  At  bar  145^  lhi&  passsg* 
ia  cwied  by  verj  ftne  ntodulatiDn  iota  tlie  kej  of  B  flat  minor, 
where  a  tremamlo  l>eg|n»,  /tfd  eontinuee  till  bar  Ifil,  gradmlly 
noduUting  thraugh  P  abarp  njnor  and  B  sliwp  iI^ior,  to  D 
sharp  major.  During  Hda  tfemwdot  the  vioLoficeUos  bto  follon. 
in§  its  moduttttioaa  on  the  gloomy  though  triumplwnt  .pasmge 
bom  Catper's  scene,  nfaich  being  thus  partially  besrd  may  bb 
conipared  to  the  liccret  exultation  of  the  owgiclBO.'  bar  155, 
the  exq^iisitte  little  air  of  ^^^fi^a  is  resumed,  but  itae&ctis  heigh- 
tened by  the  tntTUfluctiou  of  two  simple  notes  by  the  b^es,  at 
bars  \hi>  and  IM,  trhirh  $eem  tp  recall  toourtoindsthe  awful  fhle 
which  b  preparing  for  the  innopent  chauntress  of  the  melody  to 
phich  ffe  ara  listening.  At  bar  17?  there  la  a  Vety  fine  lrai»i- 
.lion,  aSer  f.  sncCMsioB  of  obords  in  the  key  of  A  flat  nn^Ar,  to  that 
of  D  flat  loajor,  wber^  a  plaj^tiTe  jiassage  is  taken  up  by  the 
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wind  instruments,  accompanied  with  a  Iremando  on  the  violins, 
theniMt  frequent  evpedisnt  of  the  composer,  which  has  a  striking 
fiSect,  and  is  anueeded  at  bar  IBS  by  a  return  to  tiie  comraence- 
KMnt  oftbemiaor  iMiTiaiait,  whict  continues  to  bar  SOT,  aild 
rtiU  uriBts  to  the  dendopement  of  tke  plot,  by  describing 
Maic't  feelinga  of  terror  and  uncertainty  ae  the  day  of  trid 
approBchei.  At  bar  filS  there  ii  a  alrong  trait  of  genius.  The 
composer  here  introduces  the  covchding  passage  of  Max's 
scena  in  act  1,  never  before  employed,  where  he  has  yielded  in 
vtter  despair  to  the  violeaca  of  his  feelings,  and  this  is  succeeded 
Kt  bar  SIT  by  the  tremando  of  the  stringed  instruments,  which 
ocean  atbarSS  of  the  ftdngio,  whibt  the  wuling  passage  there 
pkysdbjtliv  fawaooaiakera  ttUB&mdto  k  higher ioatnnMnl, 
jwd  tfea  'elective  notee  from  the  drum  ere  still  heard;  thu 
■MoaU  uguiA  end  despair,  now  inereaeed  by  bis  geilty'aeqnlgi- 
tioa  of  the  magic  bullots,  are  simply  bnt  forcibly  pourtrayed. 
Thb  morement  ef  the  overture  is  concluded  by  a  gradually  de- 
creaaiDg  Iremaado,  modulating  at  the  end  into  O  major,  and  in- 
terrupted by  loAg  pauses,  when  at  bar  S43  there  ia  a  fine  transition 
into  the  key  of  C  major,  and  the  overture  is  Snishcd  by  the  !<emo 
lively  and  beautiful  passages  which  form  the  conclusion  of  the 
^era,Bad  ofwhicb  the  fascinating  air  before  alluded  to  is  the 
9iihjeat.  By  that  making  tke  conclsding  movement  of  the  opera, 
the  doae  abe  of  the  o* ertnie,  the  calaetroplie  b  in  a  moment 
nqriaiqed.  Every  ane  is  immediately  aware  that  Max  and  bb 
^galha  are  bappj  by  means  of  the  recurrence  of  her  joyful  wel- 
come to  her  lover,  and  the  sudden  pauses  in  the  mournful  solo  of 
MtUCf  together  with  the  happy  transition  lo  a  major  key,  form  a 
very  apt  illaatmtien  of  the  destruction  of  CWpcr  and  his  magic. 

Brtho  yaroaal  of  tbb  analysis  of  the  overture,  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  tnee  wiSi  ease  the  gradual  progress  of  the  story, 
and  thai  be  will  be  aware  that  it  possesses  the  principal  requisites 
lielenging  to  the  introductory  movement  of  an  opera.  Its  chief 
neritkowever  does  not  consist  in  the  selection  of  the  passages  on 
which  it  is  formed,  «o  rauch  tin  in  their  judicious  and  effective 
etnictare,  and  in  the  admirable  nrran^^nient  ofthe  parts.  Taken 
aa  a  Whole,  U  u  decidedly  superior  lo  ttiu  opcrs  itself,  although 
its  beeutiw  are  derived  from  the  same  sources— the  reason  of  this 
however  b  easily  ezpUined.   The  bent  of  the  composer's  genius 
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indiaes,  we  are  of  opinian,  infinitaly  more  towanb  inslramental 
than  tocbI  oowparilioM,  and  bb  imafpimtKHi  is  trftliat  vtvid  and 
ubuaeable  tUKription  whith,  wbea  fettered,  ipay  not  be  no. 
■pdy  compared  to  the  caged  lion.  Tkn,  in  ontor  to  prod  ace  tfM 
effect  he  desires  in  the  opera,  he  has  allottod  totheTcneesit^ 
passageaas  render  correct  intonatiooalmoatitnptaiibl^Arwkii^ 
if  properly  executed,  vould  stitl  from  their  conatrnetfam,  wMdi 
cannot  be  called  vocal,  Bound  harsh  and  uapleasing  in  the  ean  of 
polished  judgment  and  line  taste.  But  in  the  overture  there  are 
no  limits  to  hound  the  extent  of  hia  free  thought,  his  chain  is 
looeened,  and  be  at  once  shadows  out  with  a  m)-3terious  but 
masteriy  haad tiw  grodnd-worit  •this  atory,  and  raises  in  the 
raindmciiantetioiii  aatprepan  it  to  mcrare  with  facility  those  ira> 
prcMioBB  which  the  BHbseqaent  drawn  ta  calculated  to  produce. 
AaoAei  sdraatage  which  the  ovartai*  baa  oror  t&e  real  of-  tbe 
epent  iathatof  being  the  only  part  whkbiaat  aUadnnaiUeiato 
-M  ordmtra.  Here  however,  altboagk  jery  effbstiTe,  theaeM^ 
tioBs  which  U  excites  are  not  sufficiently  defined  to  render  i|B 
impresdona  as  vivid  as  they  are  when  in  its  own  place;  batfwe 
quote  the  words  of  a  much-reapeeted  friend  and  correapoodcitt) 
"  affcr  you  have  once  seen  the  whole  volume  to  which  thia  Aean- 
born  music  is  the  index,  then  the  conviction  of  the  amazing 
power,  by  which  the  icnagery  of  sounds  can  raise  and  foster  varioua 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  attentive  hearers,  becomes  at  once 
apparent." 

The  opera  opens  with  a  chorus  of  viOagera  which  is  very  spiri- 
ted  and  well  adapted  to  the  words,  bal(triin»pbaal  and  half  jecuse, 
for  wbkb  it  it  written.  IbwoieepHMs  nr«sm[die,thaa(^lm[H 
payufiBg^  and  Aemcot^aaiaiead  uv  partinriniy  brilliaBt); 
flw  ^ectt  ftrnva-very  eibctive  iflAodHcfiM  tdtbe  c^pea*,  To 
AiiUMMBibaenmniqr  by  XIBmi,  ibe  fefftumto  mai  kiaan, 
pnOidsdbyaUnilraaKfe.  Tbeidedy rftHasMyiaaprigMly, 
and  cnknlrtML  to  ei^pw  tlngndiad  «u%  eTlbe  stHemfol . 
peasant,  each  verse  k  condnded  with  a  hmf^ff  ohoraa,^  wbich 
iBskllUta)lyanai««d. 

TiRznTO  Ajiv  Cboeds— Cuxoy  asm  Cmpix. 

Thia  beginwia  A  miner,  witbsokie  fbribe  pfinsipak,  partaking 
neM  of- the  ohasaelw  oS  nciMise  tban  of  aiiv  the  santiManl  k 
«lM«ly,Jllkrlmeiiling  hbirtc^  andexpEcsBnghk&anftrtfce 
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rfsult  of  the  follotriig  d«f '« trial,  anil  Casper  in  ft  tbtj  tfmwaatr 
GuiiHlmcted  pB»ragQofi«Piitoites,coDj;ratuIaliiigluniscir,  that  his 
good  and  evil  fortune  now  dependc  entirely  on  his  riHe  and  magtc 
buliels.  The  chorus  is  then  combined  very  expressively,  and  after 
a  few  bars  a  light  horn  passage  is  introduced,  wbichin  well  ndapted 
to  the  expression  of  the  words,  employed  to  impart,  hopeH  to  llie 
deNpairing  Max.  The  succeeding  pasoages  consisting  allerualely 
ofBolo  and  chorus,  combine  much  good  modulation  with  great  .di& 
Acuity  ;in  (he  voice  parts,  eepoeially  in  that  aUotted  tio  Catper, 
the  ehort  piece  of  chorus  at  the  end  ofihe  movenent  being  parti- 
cularly well  worked  up.  HenialntradocedaAwbaraoftcflito- 
tive  Ity  Ckm^  wbe  rcconnenda  Mneto  tMkeemaaga  Aadtrnctia 
Oodt'ai*<l>"'>8'*!^'*'>*i"'^  and  aclMnii  ofliuBtMea  foll«in, 
to  which  the  MooapaaiiBent  ie  extrenely  eSective.  Tlie  wkols  in 
cMieliidedbyaBpiritedaiidchBTacleriKtic  chorus  of  villagers  in  F 
mjfff  The  ejctreme  difficulty  and  singular  construction  of  the. 
.paBsagcs  in  most  of  the  solo  parts  must  render  it  far  from  melo- 
dious, or  perhaps  even  satisfactory  to  polished  ears ;  in  its  place  it 
h  certainly  impoaini;  nrid  elFectivo,  but  When  conridend  VKnAym 
DS  a  composition,  the  chorusaca  are  the  only  parts  of  it  whichr^ 
tain  their  agreeable  character. 

S(i:sA— (RoDOLPn.) 

The  composer  appears  here  to  have  laboured  so  hard,  and  so 
efiiKtively  in  the  endeavour  to  impart  to  the  accompaniments  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  effect  with  the  voice,  that  he  has  in  n^any 
■parto,  man  Inclined  to  think,  overshot  his  mark,  and  leAthe  lat- 
.ter  wanwll  nalure  in  the  general  effect,  that  instead  of  being  the 
-priAdpal,  it  beeomca  mardj  a  auhordinat^-ia  feet  he  seeaa  to 
-liaTebeon,[n  tba  latter  port  pnrticnlar^,  ao  nmplalriy .carried 
aWayby  the  flight,  and  we  mnt  add,  pomHul  Sight. of  Aia.idni 
in  the  accompaniments,  as  to  leftr*  the  voice  part  latiiwly  to  the 
executive  force  of  the  perfiKnerr  and  it  nqaira  «-vaiee  of  no 
ordinary  volume,  and  a  mind  of  na  ordinary  atandardr  to  give  it 
the  Bsiistance  it  demands. 

The  scene  opens  with  an  accompanied  redtative,  commencio; 
IB  C  -major,  aad  modulattng  towarda  the  end  into  E  flat.  It  is 
-mcceeded  by  a  very  sweet  air,  perfectly  canlabBfi  and  very  expres- 
nve,  bet  simple^  and  affitrding  bnt  Utile  aaope  fhr  the  ialra^ietiea 
ofpainget-ofcxeention.  The  eevqnnr  then  nbnu.  to  the  ^ 


oitativp,  and  here  ivp  arc  lo  pr*yont  to  Ihe  reader  the  fimt  link 
of  the  chain  ofcoiiiiPi-lioii,  which  ia  wo  iidintrdbly  kept  up  between 
the  Overture  and  the  mont  pruiiiiiiciit  purta  of  the  opera.  Iiithis' 
piece  of  recitative,  iit  ttiiswer  to  a  pasMge  wherein  Max  calls  on 
keaVen.As  having  fdraahen  him,  o<cura  the  Iremando  in  bar  SS  «f 
Ikfl  adagio  to  tbe  overture,  with  thtue  three  expreBsive  notes  rrom 
Oie  drmn,  which  appear  lilce  (he  distant  response  of  (he  forest- 
spirit  to  the  enquiry  of  the  unfortunate  mnrksman.  The  «ir  which 
folloira  this  if  perhiips  mure  himple,  niid  rertniiily  more  beautiful 
tlian  that  which  precedes  it ;  hut  the  niinor  movement, concluding' 
thd-onft,  is  thi;  moat  iH  iftiiia),  and  pun  oT it  cNempIifics  completely 
wlNit  WK  havo  slated  re^pecliiis  the  Iriiunpb  of  tlie  iiiHtninienfnl 
over  the  voice  part.  It  consial-!  euliiely  of  tlie  piissiitjes  which  are 
made  so  much  use  of  in  the  minor  portion  of  the  overture  ;  the 
Moi^  b  pretty  nearly  as  rich,  the  voice  having  only  at  lirst  a  few 
biuben  pMMges;  and  the  aong  h  tenoinated  by  long  holding 
notes,  wbieti,  V  not  sung  with  (he  utmost  force,  must  be  .over- 
whelmed  by  the  extreme  fullness  and  brilliancy  of  the  orchestral 

On  the  whole  the  conception  ofthisseena  is  very  comprehensive, 
though  periiap^  injudiciously  expressed.  The  accompaniments 
throughout  arc  certainly  magnificent,  and  Ihe  two  little  beautiful 
traits  of  melody,  which  are  so  appropriately  introduced,  demon- 
strate the  ability  of  the  composer  in  adding  by  their  means  to  the 
interest  of  a  song,  whicb-would  otherwise  have  been  too  gloomy^ 
and  niouotonous,  wilhout  at  all  departing  from  Ha  general 
character. 

The  celebrated  Bacchanalian  song  falls  next  under  our  notice. 
W«  coraider  this  Bong,  taken  as  a  whole,  lo  be  as  fine  and  as  in- 
dicative of  genioa  as  any  thing  in  the  opera.  It  begins  in  B 
mi^or,  and  here  we  must  remark  the  nice  discernment  displayed  by. 
Weber  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  keys  for  every  piece  through-, 
out  hbwork.  Had  this  air  been  written  in  a  less  brilliant  hey 
than  the  one  selected,  it  would  have  dtndened  the  hilarity  neces- 
sary to  the  expression  of  the  words,  while  on  the  contrary,  had  it 
been  in  a  major  it  would  not  have  l>een  characterised  by  the  de- 
gree of  associated  gloom  and  mystery  which  ought,  and  which 
does  pervade  all  the  songs  of  C'nvicr.  Besides  these  adi;aDtBge8,. 
it  gives  the  composer  the  opportunity  of  modulating  with  ease  into 
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one  of  Ihe  moat  brilliant  of  tlic  major  keys,  when  the  wntitteiit 
reqnirex  .bucIi  b  transition,  by  changini;  iVom  a  tone  of  diacoTrtent, 
lo  om  of  comparative  gaie^.  Tbe  air  itselTts  pm^sctiy  anginal, 
and  theferoce  irhich  is  added  (o'tfae  time  prefixed  to  it,  ia  very 

(■xprcssiTC  of  ils  character — it  is  indeed  unhallozeed  mirlh.  The 
same  singular  trait,  with  regard  to  the  accompaniment,  which  we 
noticed  in  the  last  scena,  belongs  however  in  a  degree  to  this  air. 
One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  elTective  passage  of  the  whole, 
is  that  which  forms  the  concluding  symphony  to  each  verse,  and 
which  is  given  lo  the  octave  flute.  Thcconcludingsccna  in  the  first 
act  is  »\tng  by  Casper,  and  immediately  follows  the  BacchanaliaB 
song.  It  confirms  us  in  our  previously  formed  opinion, -ttattSe 
iiiu^ic  allotted  to  this  character  throughout  the  opera  displays 
more  talent  on  the  part  of  the  composer  than  any  of  the  rat. 
Thb  scena,  whidi  is  without  a  recitative,  is  divided  into  three 
porls — the  two  fint.  being  in  D  ininor,  and  the  last  in'  D' 
major.  Throughout  the  whole  much  more  effect  is  igiVcni  to  tto- 
voice  part  than  perhaps  in  almost  any  other  in  the  opera.  The 
instrumental  parts  arectiually  good,  and  perhaps  better  than  those 
of  the  preceding  scena  of  Max,  but  they  arc  not  suiTcrcd  at  any 
time  to  eclipse  the  singer,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  song  a  more  effective  composition  than  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  the  voice  from  association  and  by  the  agency  of  nords 
is  more  capable  ofrnising  definite  emotions  in  the  mind  than  in- 
strumenliii  music.  The  first  pari  consists  of  a  very  fine  sostonuto 
passage,  which  shortly  after  breaks  off  into  an  allegro,  which  is 
very  impressive,  and  gives  great  scope  to  the  imagination  of  the 
sioger.  At  bar  35,  however  commences  the  finest  part  of  the 
BDng.  HeieiBadcscending  sostenuto  passage  and  pause,  wheti  the 
inthiDieiitatake  up  that  strikingly  effective  passage,  noticed  in  onf' 
analysis  of  the  overture  (at  barllofllie  minor  part),  and  irhicli 
wetherealludef  to  as  expMs^nga  gloony  iriom^.  Thetrntl' 
of  this  position  ia  very  aptly  illnatrated  in  the  song  before  us, 
Whilst  it  is  undergoing  very  line  modulntion  in  the  accompairi- 
ment,  Casper  is  not  absolutely  expressing  his  triumph,  yet  is 
exulting  in  the  certainty  of  his  victim's  being  bound  in  "the 
dliaina  of  beH."  When,  however,  hebabouttogive  loose  to  his 
fbeUiigs  of  gratified  revenge,  tbe  compeeer,  by  very  admirable 
amngenwnt,  imkee  bin  take  the  pasaage,  so  as  to  conclnde  it  m 
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the  leadiaf  note  of  the  scale,  and  by  this  meaiis  conducts  him  at 
once,  in  (he  folliiwing  bar  into  D  major,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
keys,  and  therefore  most  suitable  to  the  spirited  movement  in. 
which  the  exultation  of  the  magician  ia  at  its  highest  pitch. 
Thus  it  wilt  be  seen  that  this  finely  conceived  passa<re  is  made  to 
paint  in  vivid  colours,  by  its  gradual  niodiilaliun  from  a  gloomy 
minor  to  abriliianl  major  key,  the  rising  einoticin<i  ol'  triumph  in 
the  breast  of  the  oiagicinn,  and,  by  his  ultimate  adoption  of  jil,  it: 
pregcnta  him  to  usin  the  plenitude  of  his  unearthly  glory.  The, 
concluding  movement  contains  almost  equally  as  fine  posragea  as 
the  preceding,  but  having  only  to  express  one  conlinaed  Mn(i-i 
ment,  it  does  not  perhaps  call  for  th.6  display  of  so  much  invcii-; 
■  (ion  bom  the  cimpaaer.  It  ia  here  evident,  however,  that  be: 
never  foi^el*  the  peculiar  character  which  ought  to  appertain  to 
all  C'aiper'a  music,  and  in  order  to  prevent  our  losing  sight  of  it 
in  this  major  movement,  he  has  introduced  in  the  concluding  barii 
Ihe  mysterious  passage  allotted  to  the  octave  flute  in  the  Baccha- 
nulian  song.  With  respect  to  the  voice  pnrt  it  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  be  vocal.  The  succession  of  half  tone's  is  so  coutinual, 
that  the  best  trained  voice  may  be  gravelled  liy  the  alteiupt  to 
execute  what  it  is  so  ditUcuU  to  atchieve.  On  this  head  we  must 
recur  to  the  observation  of  one  ofour  early  eorreapoudents,  whose. 
Judgment  and  experience  we  assure  OUT  readers  would  give  bin, 
authority  great  weight.    He  aajs— ' 

"  If  the  intonation  of  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale  is  difficulty 
much  more  ao  m  those  modificatitau  of  it  which  constitute  the 
other  genera ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  perhaps,  that  when  they 
are  attempted  at  any  length  even  by  eminent  singers,  they  appear 
alien  to  the  nature  of  the  voice,  ajid  never  I'ail  tu  di'^iili'osi' iill 
persons  of  real  taste.  If  these  cbronialic  and  ciiliiinnojiic  iiiodili- 
cations  of  the  most  simple  and  natural  scale  are  often  unplca^^ant 
vilirn  heard  in  melody,  they  become  still  more  unplcasiint  ivbcn 
they  an:  heard  in  those  combinations  of  melodies  which  form  har- 
mony. We  therefore  seldom  meet  with  them  in  the  greatest  and, 
purest  vocal  writers,  and  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  managed  ■ 
IV  ith  a  de^'rce  of  care  and  circumspection,  which  proves  the  seo^c^ 
those  authors  had  of  the  difficulty  they  imposed  on  their  per*  . 
formers."  ' 
Th  Second  Act  opens  with  a  duet  betneea  Jgalha  and  Aniie^ 
3f3  - 
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of  which  however  we  cannot  sjieah  in  very  higti  terms.  Mplody 
has  not  been  sulBcicntly  courted.  The  further  we  proceed  in  our 
Bna1y«is  of  this  opera,  the  more  we  are  convrneed  that- the  ol^prt 
of  tlie  composer  h  to  prodvce  the  greal&it  posnble  vlkeX  on  tho 
minda  of  fais  audience,  without  much  caring  by  what  roeaiH ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  sonietlmea  oversteps  the  limits  which  the  con- 
stant possession  of  their  sympiilhy  ought  to  place  on  lii^  imajjiii- 
ation.  In  the  duet  now  under  our  nolicf,  Jgatlia's  part  id  vury 
good,  and  quito  expressive  of  her  feelings  of  doubt  and  antiely 
at  the  absence  of  her  lovor,  as  far  as  bar  80,  Where  irhat  may  \» 
eoMidcred  as  the  air  w  coramenocd  by  Ahiu.  The  pari  eonsigned 
Id  this  latter  ia  however  of  a  totally  dilFereiit  stamp:  she  is  happy, 
and  is  endpavouring  to  render  her  rompaiiion  hnppy  by  alluding 
to  Ihe  rcrlaiiily  of  Iiit  biroiniii^  ;i  bride  on  llie  riilioiving  day. 
The  pastiagcB  ailoUed  to  liL'r,  which  would  othtrwiat  be  of  a 
cheerrul  and  appropriate  character,  are  spoiled  both  for  this  pur* 
pose  And  for  that  of  ferming  wi  agreeable  melody,  by  the  neMsi 
sarj  introductitta' of  cbromattc  somitoiues,  to  render  them  in 
accordaoce  with  (he  moiminil  notes  sung  by  Agaika. ,  Thus  the 
eStet  of  the  wholp  ia  injured,  by  tlieeomposci's  having  adhert-d  too 
strictly  to  bb  iden  of  confining  eaob  port  to  its  priaiilivo  expres- 
sion. The  d  net  certainly  poaaesBcatbe  merit  oforiginBlily,  which 
character  indued  apperlainfi  to  every  nolo  in  the  opera,  hut  its 
pxlrenib  diBiviilty  and  want  of  variety  will  preclude  its  being 
generally  nduiired,  A  livoly  soiif;  for  Ahik  succeeds,  throughout 
which  there  is  more  simply  agreeable  melody  and  hus  complica^ 
tion  ia  the  structure  of  the  pwsagei,  than  fve  have  yel  met  willi. 
Tbe  sentimeBt  ia  -comic,  and  the  air  is  ceit^nly  ameeptible  of 
BUfh  effect  in  (be  hands  of  an  accomplished  praforner.  Tho 
working  up  of  this  n>Dg  approaches  more  nearly  than  any  other 
to  the  modern,  and  partioularly  to  (ho  jnodern  llaliiin  ^ivto  of 
highly  wrough(  excitement.  The  accompaniment  duas  nut  full 
ntrtroin  Ihe  composer's  accustomed  brilliancy;  it  is  very  cfleclivc 
throughout.  We  must  however  observe  that  is  not  the  trua  field 
for  the  display  of  Wcfier'ataleDts,  |le  is  loR^ and  mystical,  or 
he  M  pothinp. 

This  song,  though  neither  the  finest  or  most  striking,  is  by  fan 
the  ptpst  heputifiil  composition  in  the  opera,  and  almoat  iDclinct 
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■an  to  adniit  thai  the  lion  is  as  graceful  at  play  na  he  is  ninji'stk  in 
his  wrath.  The  opening  piece  of  recitative  ia  exquisitely  simple 
and  eXprMsive.  At  its  conclusion  (bar  14)  the  oompoaer  baa  intro- 
duced one  of  those  effective  transitions  which  he  frequently  odofrts 
BO  happily  to  express  change  of  sentiment. 

To  the  air  the  same  terms  of  praiae  may  be  applied  ;  it  is  sliorf , 
hut  the  most  perfectly  graceful  and  cnnlabile  of  any  in  the  opera. 
After  another  fine  passage  of  recitative,  the  same  soothing  melody 
b  repeated,  and  this  portion  of  the  icena  concludes  at  hnr  fiO, 
where  there  is  a  diange  from  the  origioa)  key,  E  sharp  major,  to 
C.  Here  is  (ntrodaced  an  adagio,  wherein  the  eompoger  has  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  hia  fertile  imagination  into  play  in  the 
accompaniment  to  a  beautiful  passage,  in  which  he  inelodiousiy 
describes  the  low  whispering  oflhesurainereieuing-swindamongHt 
the  branehca  of  the  trees.  At  bar  17  of  this  movement  hia  lact 
h  again  displayed  in  a  horn  solo.  H  consists  merely  in  the  repe- 
tition of  a  single  note,  hut  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
'»  introduced,  and  from  the  choice  of  the  inatrument  to  which  it  is 
allolted,  associiited  as  tli;it  instrument  is  in  our  minds  with  ideas 
of  the  young  ni:ii  k'«iirtii  Mnt,'  it  is  indescribably  cRective  in  an- 
nouncing hi4  di-'lutit  step.  Thb  introduces  another  recitative,  in 
which  Agatha  rccogniaes  her  lover  at  a  dfetance  with  his  hat 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  it  leads  her  to  suppose  that  the 
prizefor  the  triumphant  ma  ihsman  is  adjudged  tahim,and  she  gives 
way  to  her  eager  innocent  joy  at  (he  fufilment  of  her  hopes  in  the 
fhscinating  air  which  we  hove  so  otXen  alluded  to  as  forming  so 
prominent  a  fcatuie  in  the  overture.  We  have  seldom  heard  « 
more  inspiring  strain,  and  though  like  "Joy'i  extalic  trial,"  it  re- 
minds us  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  similitude)  of  a  beautiful  gar- 
den which  we  one  night  saw  illuminated  by  a  Ritah  of  lightning, 
and  smiling  in  all  its  summer  verdure,  when  all  around  was  dark, 
stormy,  andtprrific.  The  accompaniments  and  working  up  of  Ihe 
scena  is  powerful  and  effective,  and  carries  the  hearer  with  il  to 
the  last  note.  Its  only  fault  is  that  of  t>eing  a  little  too  long. 
Tmo — Abatha,  AfSE,  jyn  Max. 
This  trio  immediately  follow»  Ihe  scena  uf  Agatha^  in  the  tame 
scene,  and  b  sung  just  before  the  departure  of  Max  tor  the 
haunted  glen.  Hia  two  compaoiona  are  terrified  at  the  idea-of 
his  ririling  this  spot^  although  they  are  ignonuit  ol  his  purpose  in 
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ao  doing,  and  thtir  fearfiil  neluMtions  open  tht  trio.  Max  tkea 
has  B  .solo,  in  whicb  be  utks  them  if  the  coulrag«  of  a  forciler 
■bonld  be  shaken  at  the  imaginary  temn  of  oiidDighl,  a  wood, 
atornn,  and  the  ecreamiog  of  a  night-bird.  Thisaolo  is  very  cx- 
prasire}  and  ita  finely  ignagined  accampanimeot  ia  calculated  to 
route  in  the  nind,  as  Max  enumerates  in  a  low  aostcnuto  passage, 
the  horrors  of  the  forest  Spirit's  baun^  some  indiitinct  suspicioo- 
of  the  appalling  acene  that  fi|llowa  during  the  incantation.  The 
rest  of  this  part  of  the  trio  coorists'  in  very  difficult  passages  for 
the  females,  in  whicb  they  attempt  in  vain  to  dissuade  JUax  from, 
his  enterprizc,  together  nith  a  repotiliou  of  his  solo,  wherein  he 
expresses  that  the  moon  is  bright,  but  at  iJie  next  time  it  is  ob- 
scured they  must  part.  Here  follows  a  beautiful  adagio,  in  which, 
the  upper  and  loner  parts  arc  singing  the  seme  mournful  strain, 
in  thir^,  whibt  the  middle  is  moving  in  triplets,  the  whole  is  very 
effective.  The  trio  conclude  ivith  uiall^ro,  coosiatiug  of  the 
same  paasagea  as  form  the  priacipnl  part  of  the  first  moveotent.' 
As  a  whole,  the  trio  U  well  adapted  to  its  pnriMMe,. and  contain^ 
some  bemitifkil  pusafes,  partiouUrly  in  the  adagio,  but  it  b  very 
difficult,  and  re<iuire«  the  aid  of  sCeiiic  eifect  and  action  to  give  it 
a  due  cbance  of  succeea. 

IKE  INCANTATION  SCENE. 

It  is  difficult  to  pieaent  to  the  mind  in  words,  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  varions  merits  of  this  compontiMi.  Tbe«fiect  Jt  produces 
on  the  stage,  when  combined  trith  all  the  aeenic  horrors  there 
added  to  it,  b  at  once  sublime  andawAiI ;  but  when  considered  as 
a  composition,  it  is  necessary  to  study  it  minutely,  and  to  dive  into 
all  hn  niyaCcrious  depths  of  conception,  to  discover  the  hidden 
springs  of  that  power  which  it  exercises  over  Ibe  imagination,  ll 
is  at  snch  times  as  these  that  Wel>cr  shities  pre-eminent,  wbcTO 
his  mind,  unfettered  by  the  ciierraljiig'  chains  of  melody,  roams  at 
large,  and  like  the  lonely  bird  of  the  desert,.soais  proudly  over 
scenes  of  desolation  surveyed  by  no  other  created  being. 

ThO'Seene  opens  with  a  chorus  of  spirils.(in  Fsharp  minor}  as 
wild  and  drear]r,l>othin  its  wocds  and  nniaii%  as.  the  recks  which 
re-echo  the  notes  oftte  tHwarthly  vMoe*.  Two  notes  only  are 
,  employed  in  the  voice  parts ;  -the  bases  having  a  lead-(»  V,  which 
baMweredliytfceaopTanaa  and  tenors  in  unison  on  A.  The  ac- 
companiment conaiita  of  a  ImuiMifo,  with  a,  high  jiate  here  and 
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Oere,  piercipg  the  «ar  like  tbe  aermm  of  thestsrlled  owl.  ThU 
fa  continued  to  bar  41,  wbereatramitionfhnH  tbe  or^jiul  key  to 
T  miyor.  with  aflnt  7tb,  umouiices  by  hs  discordant  bo  and,  that 
Ca^ar  a  about  to  invoke  his  infernal  master,  wkicli  kedow,  not 

Oa  any  fixed  note,  but  without  the  aid  of  accompaniment.  And 
here  wc  muBt  again  advert  to  the  talent  displayed  by  the  composer 
in  the  construction  of  his  overture. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  introduction  of  three  single  nale$ 
from  the  drum,  which  we  noticed  in  our  analysis,  as  sounding  like 
dittant  respofue  of  the  forest  spirit.  This  was  the  idea  that 
rose  to  us  onlookingat  the  score,  and  their  efficiency  and  expression 
are  proved  by  the  discovery  subseqnently  made,  that  they  an  kera 
employed  for  this  very  purpose,  though  their  efiect  u  keiglilMiad 
by  being  answered  by  the  [H'eceding  chord,  with  the  additiui  of  b, 
ninth. 

-  Samiel  appears,  and  «t  bar  49  comnencn  «  more  neat  In  C 
niBorCi^'lato^,  and  whilst  CJuperia  in  treaty  with  the  evil  spirit 
for  three  years  more  of  life,  offering  him  a  freeh  victim,  and  de-> 
■sending  the  magic  bullets  for  Max,  the  buses  are  carrying  on  » 

'  continued  tremando,  whibt  a  few  broken  notes  by  the  other  instru* 
mcnts  arc  arranged  so  as  to  describe  with  great  truth  the  trem- 
Iilihg  uiid  u^i(:ilion  of  the  guilty  villain.  The  bargain  is  eom- 
pleied  ill  ;iiiibi|;uuu3  tertns,  which  Casper  niisinlerprels ;  and 
whilst  he  is  making  further  preparations  for  the  casting  of  the 
bullets,  a  very  effective  movement  is  going  on,  in  wliich,  ai\ci'  a 

-triumphant  exclamation  from  Casper  (in  dialogue)  whilst  rais- 
ing the  flask  to  his  lips,  occurs  that  mysterious  and  gloomy  passage, 
played  by  the octaveBnte in  the Bac^onaliansong,  which  ])ere,(iB 
aiUlI  mora  ranBt«  minor  k^)  mcbb  by  its  wiU  diRiardsto  Ibr- 
bode  the  ill  fate  of  the  exulting  Casper,  ^tortly  after  Max 
^jpears  on  the  rock ;  and  at  bar  155  commences  his  solo,  which 
was  taken  by  the  clarinet  at  bar  59,  of  the  overture.  At 
bar  161  the  time  changes  to  andante,  with  a  very  line  accom- 
paniment, aptly  expressing  the  doubt  and  anxiety  of  his  mind 
as  he  stands  on  the  rock,  snrveying  thit  mysterious  shadows 
passing  in  mournful  array  before  him.  The  owl  hoots,  and  is 
answered  in  corresponding  discord  by  the  oclavine  passage, 
Caper  holds  up  to  Mam  the  nystwiona  ea^'a  wing,  wd  here 
{ntbBrl6l)theeonii)«8ernMfc«fone«f  those  ^brts  of  geniw  lo- 
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kcpp  up  hii  iTolUii'orbpd  chain  ot  connection  in  the  mind  of 
audience,  (hat  shows  IiIb  power  nnd  design.  Our  rcaden  trill 
remember  the  laughing  chorus  nhich  concludes  the  conric  song  nf 
Kilian,  in  act  1.  IL  a  here  introduced  with  the  ulter«tioaof  ii 
minor  third  in  the  baxi,  which  turns  it  into  {he  wmblanca  ot 
ieoiiA  nirtb^-and.  thus  by  recalling  to  Ibe  roini  of  JUiii*  the 
tidicule  he  sufiered  at  bein^  vaa^nbhed  bjr  tbe  peasant,  it  goads, 
him  on  to  prevent  any  ftiture  similar  evil  hj  Ibe  pocacmioii  of 
magic  bullets.  A  vivaee  movement  follows,  during  which  he  si>f9 
the  ghost  of  his  mother  warning  him  olf,  but  »uddenl y  be  beholds 
the  apparition  of  his  .^gafAa  springing  into  tbe  roHcade  bcAire  him'; 
he  jiunps  down  in.deapair..  The  accompaniment  from  bar  S33, 
dadng  thoapfwaiance  of  jlgw^,.  is  indescribably  e^tiTO]  it  at 
as  cold  and  choerlesa  as  the  midni^t  wind,  or  the  shadowy  form 
that  is  tempting  the  forester  to  his  ruin.  It  is  in  A  minor,  but  at 
the  descent  of  Mas  there  is  s  rapid  transition  to  C  minor,  (at  bar 
S4i)  and  the  movement  is  finely  worked  up  by  the  passages  which-' 
form  the  conclusion  of  his  song  of  despair,  in  aei  1,  which  here 
express  the  same  feeling,  and  by  this  aasociHtifm  scn  e  to  keep  up 
an  appropriate  train  of  ideas.  Duriugthe  casting  of  tlie  bullets 
the  music  continues  in  the  same  finely  conceived  and  truly  charac- 
teriKlic  style,  undergoing  an  appropriate  change  with  every  alter- 
atioD  on  the  stage.  At  the  catting,  of  nuiober  5,  a  chorus  ot. 
s|^lit  to  accompany  tbe  wild  chase  inlSe.  air,  comateaiees  at  bar 
SB7,in  )rhich  (he  parts  sing  in  unison  on' one  note,  and  together 
vith  a  singular  accompaniment,  certainly  form  music  as  discordant 
and  eccentric  as  even  spirits  conld  be  supposed  to  utter.  A)  the 
awttingofthe  sixth  bullet  (barSGG),  the  presto  movenienl,  which 
forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  overture,  begins  and  concludes 
the  scene  witfa  great  efEect 

But  few  ronarha  can  b«  offered  on  the  lubfeet  of  thia  inasie ;  ' 
it  speaks  for  itself.  The  clear  distinct  train  of  assficiBtion  which 
is  kept  up  throughout  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  by  the  subtle 
iatroduction  and  nrrangeHient  of  those  passages  which  .  form  the 
foandafions  as  it  were  from  which  (he  whole  opera  springs,  and  its 
power  in  awakening  those  emotions  which  are  appropriate  (o 
every  various  situation  in  the  scene,  raise  it  to  the  higfaest  rank  as 
melo-draonalic  music.  Not  a  single  situafion  ralh  for  real 
nelody,  and  in  (his  respect  the  composer  is  very  far  from.yleldiug, 
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m  AitaMi-iWrpr('jiii]ir'>B.  Hp  m'llii^i  lii  i  rlni.irl.'V'^  liii;  as  they 
fetU  and  "  CKHMinXion  nill  p  -nvf  ihnt  Hie  inrnnlution 

9C0iie  dMUini  warecly  a  hoIc  tliai     miiapplied,  or  that  is  not  - 
iitrqdjued  f^r  umri  dinet  iind  ubnolule  purpose  of  expression.  * 
'    Act  iii''4)ArATiNA,  Aoatba. 

mib  HiDii  Iiu  Di  ttran^  ft  ebim  to  oriiiuKty  as  uiy  thing  in 
ttie  apcra«  Its  meliHly  b  liAjtle  and  ;def«>Kf  whiht  then  fa  a 
oiAlnoclialf  pervading  tha  ivhalB«  that  renderi  it  Vrry  inlerentin^, 
•lul  Ropmx  to  infer  tbat  (he  miit  of  unhappiness  thrQUfrh  which  the 
muurarul  <ii)ngHtrcsii  i.4  looklnji;  for  future  joyfiit  hoiirB,  a,  yet  far 
from  di-jpitrsing.  II  is  succeeded  hy  a  ronnnce  and  allegro  ftr 
Anne,  which  deserve  a  more  particular  iH>tie«,  as  the  cavc^ptHm 
ia  very  lingular,  anil  diiplnys  (be  love  of  n);iUcisin  aa>d  to  bo  la 
iiiheront  in  tkn  Gcrrauii  character. 

Jt  appeani  tobc  aiiotlwr  efibrt  on  the  part  of  tbe  lively  j^mu  to 
(|uict  the  fears  nf  tho  bride,  who  ira3  Qot  yet  neovared  froa  the 
terror  ii»pirad-liy  tiie  vhit  of  her  lover  to  the  haunted  glra  on  the 
ppeoediagavming.  The  ronunce  la  inO  ninor;  and  this  singv- 
lor  nBlDdTf  ^^y^i  f'o*"  quuintnan  and  oharaBteriatia  mofb  n 
pralMlllj'  a  natioiial  air,  ia  sat  tn  a  tale  of  an  apparition.  Sllfc 
then  commenci.'N  theallefpro  (in  E  Hat  niajiir),  which,  after  the  dla- 
ra«J  note*  aod  treamndo  nccompaniiitciit  of  the  romaitce,  has  a 
very  enlivening  effect-  The  air  itself  is  cxceviively  pretty,  and 
with  the  esoeptii>n  o(  Agalha't  wcna,  in  act  1,  is  the  bent  compoei- 
tion  for  a  Boprano  in  the  opera  ;  it  is  perhaps  the  only  one  at  all 
Jittety  to  succeed  in  an  orchejtm,  at  the  latter  is  too  long,  and  its 
evpreBUon  appertains  loo  excluaivoly  to  the  alngc  for  thin  purpose. 

The  chorus  of  Bride's  maideiu  ia  light  anil  appropriate,  and  19 
succeeded  by  the  now  well-known  Jager  chorus,  which  is  said  to 
lie  (with  a  slight  variation)  a  very  coniiiioii  national  air.  If  this 
in  the  case,  its  spirited  armngement^  and  the  effect  with  which  It 
is  here  introduced,  speak  elmo^  as  laudi  for  the  judgment  of 
Weber,  ad  its  composition  would  have  done  for  hw  genius. 

We  havenowarrivedattheFiNALB  to  the  open.  The  first  part 
coftsiderad  as  a  eotnpoBitiim  however  leaves  us  but  little  room  for 
re«nM-k|  it  b  ao  completely  dramatic,  and  depends  so  much  on  the 
asaistanee  of  Ktion,  to  give  it  due  effect.  As  f^  as  bar  SM,  the 
l^arte  for  the  voice,  ewept  in  the  cborasse!t,  paHake  very  much  of 
the  diaraeter  of  lecitalrvef  in  order  to  give  the  miVB  scope  to 
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elocutory  iBtct,  whilst  the  acctmipanimeiits  fill  up  the  iiittrsticeii, 
dbplaying  throughout  (he  accustomed  brilliBDcy  and  talent  of  the 
composer.  We  raust  not  however  omit  to  mention,  that  on  the 
appearance  of  Samiel  to  clain  his  promised  victim  (bar  96),  the 
drum  has  its  original  part  to  perform,  as  (he  voice"of  the  forest 
spirit,  and  its  three  expresshe  notes  arc  again  heard  with  the  ac- 
companying treinando,  calling  home  (he  guilty  'Casper  (o  his 
"  prison  house."  At  liar  250,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  plain- 
tive airs  we  have  yet  met  wilfa,  is  lakcn  up  by  the  orchestra,  the 
-voice  having  only  a  subordiuate  part.  At  bar  S90,  after  a  short 
chorus,  another  beautiful  little  trait  of  melody  forms  a  solo  for 
Max;  it  is  repeati-d  by  Agallia^  anil  then  wiirkeil  into  into  a 
chorus.  At  bar  349,  a  gradual  modulntioii  commences  from  the 
original  key  (B  major)  to  C— and  at  bar  3Gt,  our  favourite 
little  inorceau,  from  Agatha's  acena,  breaks  upon  U9  like  the  first 
violet  that  blooms  after  the  gloomy  reign  of  winter,  and  concludes 
the  opera  in  a  simply  arranged  but  very  effective  chorus,  consist- 
ing only  of  Bostennlo  notes,  whilst  the  band  bos  a  brilUant  «e- 
companiment,  arranged  on  the  air,  and  the  succeeding  ^pa»age9 
which  form  the  conclnsiou  of  (he  overture — and  (hus' terminates 
this  far-famed  production. 

That  it  is  the  work  of  a  bold  and  original  strain  of  thought, 
cannot  be  doubted.  That  it  therefore  introduces  something  ap- 
proaching (o  a  novel  style  of  writing,  is  also  unquestionably  true. 
But  Der  Freischuts  is  not  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  musical 
composition ;  it  must  be  taken  with  all  its  wild  and  visionary 
.adjuncts,  which  are  the  solid  parts  of  the  structure — the  music 
constitutes  the  ornamental. • 

•  We  shall  fiirllier  cile  tliG  Ifilter  of  tiio  very  pliilosopliical  musician 
whom  we  liave  quoted  in  llie  body  of  our  remarka.  ■  The  pawnges  are 
however  ilatHched—  but  we  extract  them  as  jiutillustrelionaot  lbs  subjed. 

"  The  music  of  Der  Freinchatx"  !■  of  that  clua,  in  point  of  style,  that 
may  not  utmplly  be  termed  the  outbreaking  of  ganius.    The  iailTumenlal 

Cart  of  it  IB  purely  vi-'ionary  muuc  of  llie  most  elevated  character,  and 
eing  attached  to  a  «ory  of  (he  most  romantic  and  mysterious  nature,  lach 
indeed  as  no  E^ngtish  dramatist  would  I  conceive  venture  (o  produce  to  hb 
countrymen  in  any  otiiur  way  diau  »»  a  melo-ilranie  of  dumb  show.  It  b 
curious  to  observe  ihe  aaloiiishiiig  mutability  of  (aatE  reipecling  vocsl 
music,  which  the  English  public  are  now  (unfortuRalely  for  the  conaisteiiey 
of  thur  opIaionB)  seen  to  Jimlay.  AH  the  sorus  in  Frrarchati!,  wllb  the 
exception  of  ihree,  Rodalpn^  flnt  sceaa,  <*  Let  net  tarrmB,"  mng 
Anno,  and  another  of  Rodolph'i,  "  Good  idgkt^  are  entirely  Hn-oocd ;  if 
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The.capiUl  tniteara  tint  Uie  contrivance  by  which  the  whole 
open  is  linked  and  connected  m  closely  together,  that  unlen  this 
be  etndied  and  seen,  the  beauties  are  loot.  In  goint  of  Iset,  the 
whole  consists  of  a  very  ftw  parts,  which  are  erpanded  tmd  appear 
aqd  diauppear  as  the  composer  has  occasion  to  revive  the  recollec- 
tions, which  it  is  his  sovereign  art  lo  image  by  these  "  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive"  traits.  We  have  bestowed  more  than  ordinary 
pains  upon  our  analysis,  principally  indeed  with  a  view  to  have 
this  well  understood.  To  have  woven  tlu-su  tiigoilii-r  into  a  strong 
woof,  is  indeed  not  only  a  proof  of  tnlc^nt,  bill  a  proof  of  that 
patience  of  labour  which  is  one  of  the  clinrncteristica  of  German 
(;cniu3  and  German  art. 

Secondly,  there  are  in  the  elaboration  of  the  accompaniments, 
and  in  (he  superiority  allotted  to  them,  similar  marks  uf  the  na- 
tional prafbrence  for  instrumental  over  vocal  effects — and  thirdly, 
dwafaMpetf  of  melody 'except  in  occarional  short  traits,  the  chrt^ 
.iMitic  suucture  of  the  voice  parts,  which  are  fhr  more  instrumental 
'.than  vocal, andtAome  of  tbem  scarcely  to  he  sung  in  tune  at  all— 
all  these  are  notless  nationally  characteristic.  These  to  all  ear», 
except  Qerniui  ears,  are  drawbacks  and  great  drawbacks — but  as 
(hey  may  be  said  to  appertain  to  the  fable,  wc  ought  to  take  from 
(hem  no  un&vourable  exception  with  respect  to  the  general 
ability  of  the  composer.  He  has  unquestionably  shewn  great , 
:  talent  as  applied  to  a  highly  romantic,  highly  picturesque,  highly 
natural  series  of  situations,  incidents,  images,  sentimcnb,  and 
passions.  We  must  take  the  magician  as  he  paces  within  the 
circle  he  has  drawn.  Th«:e  he  is  in  hia  power — to  endeavour  to 
lUlnrs  him  out  of  it,  in  order  to  tear  bim  to  pieces,  tielongs  only  to 

I  may  uae  the  expreraion,  and  a:i  oppoacil  lo  the  idolized  niiiiic  of  thai 
merry  manufacturer  Rcrwiiii,  may  be  fairly  leruied  the  nntipodes  ofxtvte. 
I  venture  to  lusert  tlini  llie  i>itclligt.-nl  NpectHlor  would  undirslnud  nil  'the 
myirtcrioiifi  beaullc*  of  It  ai  acll,  were  it  pnrfoniicd  in  dumb  sliow,  oinlltinir 
llii;  vDcal  part  allr^cllipr,  null  leaving-  the  orclicstra  lo  atiudow  out  nnd 
awisf  in  pre'entinjr  the  riy^lcrious  workiiifpi,  which  it  nsfurcdly  does  in  the 
moat  powprf.il  and  eilraoriliiinry  manner.  To  Mr.  Braham  ilie  uin.i 
unqimllflcil  jiraisi;  a  due  ;  from  the  RrsI  moment  he  comes  upon  the  ulage 
AO  his  fin»l  exit,  be  11  ihe  identieai  Kodoliib  of  the  piece.  His  lira!  tceaa 
and  recitative  u  deciduilty,  whether  we  consider  the  aclin^  or  ihe  singiij^ , 
agreat  iierfbrnwnce,  and  he  cnlera  heart  and  «nil  inio  the'chBractcr  of 
Ihn  extraordinary  iforlc,. 
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the  fiends  whnni  lie  Iihh  Under  liN  coiilfoiil,  ulitlc  he  ha^  liis 
msgic  Toimd.    And  there  wuare  cuillciit  to  leufe  faim. 

We  look  upon  lha  iiilniducltoli  ufthiti  opera  as  a  curious  (!x> 
peiiment  upon  national  taste — similar  in  it»  priigreiB  anil  enWtls 
to  that  niada  about  25  yoan  ago  ill  the  introduUion  oi'  the  achfii 
mental  comedy  of  the  Qerqions,  Wbetkei  tUi  rawntlc  open 
will  link  as  deeply  and  ipraBdirt^B  tEtfe}  ^slUxuriOiilly,  i«y4  ta 
be  Men.  Ths  first  attempt  hai  been  eminenllr  auocestfiil,  bnt-  it 
has  bvi;n  made  with  a  vi;;our  and  a  solicitude  comnicniturati!  to  tke 
huzurd  ol'llio  onlci'tiriif,  where  there  art-  ho  iiiBriy  other  aids,  ami 
these  aids  as  much  more  iiii[irc:4Hiv(!  Upon  the  HeJises  aslho  agency 
of  the  cyCH  is  proverbially  more  cflcctual  thun  that  of  the  ears.* 
We  eanaot  attributo  90  mnch  to  t^  miiiiie  ai  sfeould  Mem  .  to 
belong  to  the  most  iinporuot  ingredient  of  the  lyric  drapuu— 
IFit  the  music  is  a  f[rc|il  work.  The  o*ettare  elone  would,  hor 
niorlalizc  the  nomo  ofllic  author,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  the  only 
portion  of  the  whole  which  wi)l  live  by  its  intrinsic  meritc  as  music, 
To  admit  however  ao  much  U I4  ^dmit  more  wifh  respect  to  the 
operiig  for  the  principal  aonffi  an|l  tbfi  overture  src  reciprocally 
made  out  of  each  other,  ^ut  the  overture  preserve*  the  essence 
as  it  were — it  has  therefbn  tte  wbolB  atfenglb,  and  trbali*  ftp 
more,  it  is  an  instr)iBient«l  coMpoiitivn)  and  fbia  (sUblieheH  the 
tnilli  of  OUT  propoaitien,  tb^t  ike  mtsic  ie  vilpUy  inatru|nenta].  . 

Hvra  ifyM  w«  labe  our  leave  ofCpTl  MMk  VjM  l/lfAt  for  tbp 
pregenti — if  repsrt  speaks  tnte,  »itd  ke  bn  mgSged  to  Write  (or 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  tfe  bI)^11  have  luture  ppjmrtuiiiliies  of 
naaniining  bis  ability  in  a  nearer  Md  ttOte  ^(ere«tMi|;  pbint  of 

The  English  opera  is  of  course  merely  a  translated  adaptation. 
The  di|rerem»a  are  not  sp  striking  as  to  need  any  particular 
'Mitbe.  The  ide^  it  conveys  is  pretty  exact  sp  &r  as  tt  goes,  but 
some  parts  have  been  qdded,  wme  retrenched.  The  dilHcullyof 
adapting  English  words  to  a  musical  SfKafi,  and  of  hitching  thent 
at  the  same  time  into  verse,  tp  something  lik^e  a  pnelicul  fprm, 
will  be  u  suflicienl  apology,  together  >vith  the  s|ieed  at  which 
engines  that  move  nt  the  coittronl  of  iminnf;erq  generally  arc 
worked,  for  a  good  doiil  ol'  iipimri'iit  miililallon,  Itut  upon  Ihi: 
Wholetheiraoslaiorh.).  Ijteii  :.ucc.:,sl'ul. 


FatUaita  uixt  ^athltotu  Jbr  ike  PiMo  fMei  0*  IHe  cilebtat'cd  ' 
■  Jtifpsr  CSof,  J^fhn  fVebet't  Opera  Oct  Freisth&h,  by  P.  ^afk- 
brenvar.    LoMlob.    ClctiicHti  and  Co. 

The  iiifroduclion  to  this  composilion  impress^  the  mliid  ivith 
the  wildnesa  of  the  story  of  the  opera,  ralhcr  th^n  prepares  it  (or 
the  gaiety  of  the  thcni(<.  Qnt  the  gloomy  grandRtir  of  the  open- 
ing contrasts  well  with  the  brilliant  and  spirit-stirring  chords  of 
the  huntsmen,  whipb  forms  the  subject  of  five  dilTicult  vurialions. 
Tkefitatfs  a  presto  tnovelnent,  the  treble  cotitniru  the  air,  whilst 
Base  moves  In  triplets  \  (his  portion  of  the  coniposillon  con- 
tkinB  notlling  ycry  new  or  striking,  but  dependiitnuch  on  the  fingel* 
oflke  phj«r,  Tile  second  is  UAK  ingeftiora,  audadberea  Ies«  to 
r«gHluily  of  etniBlruction,  !( ttaaSxiai  ot  Initalitms  Wweeit  the 
parts  t  wide  trEpIeb  ih  the  treble,  tbe  base  having  t&e  melody,' 
and  poireiful  nclavp  pn^agett.  The  thirrl  ii  an  elegant  ocher^udo, 
in  trbich  the  melody,  afthongh  distinctly  preserved,  feceivea  great 
Tarieiy  of  form.  And  here  we  must  observe  upon  the  iniaginalfon 
and  taste  dixpbyt'd  jil  the  cliangcs  trhich  the  last  IS  bars,  or  har- 
den of  l|ie  8u})jei!tf  undergo  through  each  varintion  ;  this  is  prin- 
iTipally  cffbeled  by  altering  the  passages  by  means  of  arpeggios, 
diversifying  the  maTinci-  by  changing  the  positions  of  the  marks  of 
expression,  !}ud  the  lond  and  soil  parts.  The  fourth  is  a  rapid' 
and  brilliart  niovcin(Tit,  clirefly  consisting  of  arpeggio  passages. 
The  fifth,  an  adagio,  is  oi  iginaf  and  powerful  j  there  ia  an  elegant' 
pas^iage  in  tli6  Hrst  line  ofp^  IS,  and  the  cadunce  is  very  vikt'- 
live.  Tfiis  is  followed  by  an  allegro,  chiefly  Ifi  (Ktares,  and  pro*' 
pnrlionalty  di^cull.  The  lenoo  coBcladcB  witli  th«  degant 
trallz  fromi  Pet  FreiBdriili,  gtmi  at  fittt  simply,  and  aft«nmds 
the  time  cbangeato  wheii  every  passage  kdoubled  in  each  bar, 
and  the  finale  ta  thtu  worked  up  with  great  brilliancy.  The 
variatiotu  are  perhaps  equal  to  moat  of  Mr.  Kalbbreaaer'^ 
bat  it  demand*  more  power  |iand  than  usually  belongs  to 
ematepra, 
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Greeu'i  domeitie  Concert,  eonritting  o/original  and  fleeted  Pleeci^ 
bjf  tha  mott  eminent  Maileri  J  arranged  Jbr  Perjbrmert  ofd^' 
■firent  degreet  of  adBanceuKnl,  to  be  played  ai  Solos,  Duels, 
Trior,  QmrteltSjOT  by  a  full  hand  of  Flutes,  Violins,  Tenors, 
Fioloncellos,  and  Piano  I'orle.  No.  I,  coiilainiiig  Fra  ijini 
«iicri,  Chorus  in  Didonc,  Paer ;  Cavatiua,  Der  Fiuiscliiilz, 
Weber,-  Ecco  le Trombe, i/iTancrcdi,  Rossini.  London. 

TVe  tnkfl  earl  j  notice  of  this  work  becauae  it  may  be  made  very 
ifSliAll  in  that  circle  where  music  is  cultivated  to  the  beat  purpoae 
— viz.  at  home,  Mr.  Green,  it  Hecma,  purposes  to  eslabliah  "a 
concert  academy  for  instruction  on  the  different  instrunicnLs,"  and 
ill  Ibrtbeni'icc  of  this  design  he  has  printed  this  first  number  of  a 
work,  intended  to  be  useful  both  in  his  own  practice  and  to  the 
world  of  students  at  large.  He  has  put  foriri  a  prospectus  ofhis 
plan,  and  he  has  prefaced  it  by  some  short  but  pertinent  sentences, 
intending  to  convey  tho  probable  usefulness  and  pleasure  of  our 
ipale  }-outh  entering  upon  musical  study  with  a  fitting  portion  of 
^eal,  as  well  as  female.  We  coincide  so  fully,  upon  experience, 
in  this  opinion,  that  we  most  cordially  desire  to  see  his  first  pre- 
diction verified,  that  "  music  must  eventually  became  in  this 
country  an  essential  part  of  Ibe  edutalion  of  a  gentleman." 

Mr.  Green  ho-i  taken  the  three  pieces  enumerated  in  his  title, 
and  has  arranged  and  printed  them  in  part^  upon  37  pages  of 
qinsic,  for  six  shillings,  so  as  they  can  be  used  in  any  of  the  foUow- 
ipg  combinations : — 

FinnD-Fortc  (ployinj  ihe  1st  and  3d  Hiim). 

Fiuts  (p'sying  the  lal  line  of  the  Pjano-Finle  part.) 

SUETS. 

Piano- Forte— thrse  hands, 
Piono-Forte  and  FInle. 
Two  Fluie-. 

Two  F!mc«  and  Violoncello. 
Do.  >nd  Piai«.Forle. 

Three  Flultn. 

Flute,  Piano-Forie,  and  Violor. cello. 

Puuio-Forlu  (playing  iit  iioil  3d  \u<v),  Vi..lin  and  Teuor. 
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Flnle   Violin  Tenor  Violooeello. 

Do  Do.  Do.........  Piana-Forte. 

Do.  Do.  Fi>iH»Forte.  ViUonceUa. 

Do  nsDO-FortB.  Tenor  Do.  ' 

TwoFlutet  Do   Do. 

Do   VIotia  Do. 

Do,    Do.  I^anO'FnHe. 

Do.    Kuio-Forta.  VioiooceUo. 

Tbree  Ftntu  Do. 

Do.   Pnum-FoTle. 

3  FlotH— 3  VioliM— S  Tenon— 3  l^toncello*  utd  PiuwForte. 

Tke  utilitjf  of  inch  a  plan  la  obrioua,  because  it  adapts  itself  to 
almoat  any  BMiiibly  of  perlbmiers,  great  or  small,  aad  gives  em- 
ploynieat  'to  them  at),  or  to.  as  many  as  may  be  incliBed  .to  take 
■  part.  Such  a  de^gn'spares  the  labour  ofcopyint;,  as  well  as 
meets  the  difficulty  of  arrangement,  and  if  judiciously  executed, 
most  aid  in  extending  onv  of  the  most  pleasurable  and  most  inno- 
cent modes  of  passing  leisure  hours — the  domestic  concert.  It 
admits  of  a  gradual  ascent  from  Ihe  easiest  to  the  mure  difficult 
parts  of  execution ;  and  by  the  use  of  short  vivid  coiiipositioiis, 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  it  admits  also  of  the  introduction 
of  a  great  variety  of  style.  Mr.  Green  however  errain  supposing 
that  his  idea  is  new  ;  that  learned  and  honest  musician,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Wwgan,  the  son  of  the  great  Dr.  W.  some  years  ago  comuieticed 
a  aeries  of  publications,  aiming  to  compose  a  part  of  the  same 
'deiiigD,  under  title  of    Vooai.  Sokatimas." 

The  three  pieces  selected  for  the  firat.essay  are  obviously  chosen 
for  their  briUiant  effect,  and  are  all  vocal,  but  without  a  voice 
part— this  u  a  deficiency  vvhich  we  think  should  be  supplied,  for 
the  singer  as  well  as  the  instrumentalist,  should  be  provided  for, 
since  vocal  muuc  is  always  the  most  agreeable  to  an  audience. 
For  this  reason  perhaps,  should  the  plan  succeed,  Mr.  G.  may  find 
it  politic  to  divide  his  numbers  into  a  vocal  and  an  instrumental 
succession.  We  have  only  to  say-further,  that  we  heartily  wish  it 
may  be  found  to  succeed,  for  it  will  add,  we  are  persoaded,  cousi- 
di-rablc  facility  to  the  meeting  of  young  itudents  for  agieeahle 
practice. 
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fmi>i  o,npHi  for  tbr  Iliirp,  in  jttiirh  itTe  iHlToiJluvd  Ihr  prourlle 
M,-kiilii-<^  ''■  0  llif  iniiiiii  >it  was  snrf,"  nnd  "  John  JnJrrson  my 
Jo,  ;"  Inj  N.C.r.:,,hyu.  London.  GouldinR,  D'Almaitu',  &  Co. 

Lc  Depart  du  Qremalicr,  a  fax^oarilc  french  Mr,  mth  Varialiom 
Jbr  the  Hatpi  coinppfefl  tj/  f!-  /.  Na^frmm-  I^ondon. 
ChippellondCo. 

Mr.  Boehsn's  compositioB  bas  not  perhaps  as  much  of  (lie  fine 
iDspiratlon  end  fhncy  as  distin^bltliia  woi^  in  general,  lie  has 
protMbly  radmined  Iqi  lipagtnaticiB  to  facet  tbe  power?  «f  Lis 
pupiU.  TIm  piaea  bswerer  imy  be  recpmottndad  ta  levMn  M 
Epntuning  tliB  radiqaBtBariHr.B.^  powerful  and  diflicnltrijrU, 
■nd,  nnlikf  a  i^iere  exereiM,  it  vill  giva  tooDjiar  a&  well  m 

Mr.  Nadsrman'^  is  more  CHlciiInted  to  please  by  lif{ht  and 
grocaful  melody,  united  to  ea>iy  but  brilliant  execution.  There 
b  no  pratoitdon  in  it,  uiui  pcrhape  not  sufficient  vuriely  or 
origuiBlity  to  Hlcify  «  coniioiMeiir,  hift  its  s^ioothiieas  aod  el»- 
ganoe  will  eiifice  Tor  an  aiaatenr. 


Vn  Joitr  de  L'automae,  lixteaulb  Diverlimenio  Jbr  Ihe  Piano 
tortti  byJ.B.Crvner.  LondoD.  Eoyal  HaiiiKMiie Imtitsliou, 

The  title  of  this  piece  leads  nn  to  ntppow  it  is  intended  aa  a 
BoqucI  to  Mr.  Cramer'i)  Midsammer  Dmi/,  and  Ita  merits  give  it> 
slill  greater  claim  to  be  so  considered.  It  is  in  three  movetaenth 
The  first  is  an  introduction  of  great  auiinat)on--4iie  seccnj  an 
eUcgretln,  having  for  a.  subject  an  air  of  mors  brauly  and  eiprra- 
tiinii  liiiui  v/v  hnte  u:iurtlly  «(>en  ;  It  U  indet^il  full  o(  riseliiif;,  am) 
dcservPH  to  be  vrrsifipd  by  Moore.  Il  rvoiirs  seieriil  limra  jij  (lie 
coBRw  of  the  piece,  and  th«  passagca  whirh  unite  it  are  quite 
worthy  to  fonn  the  connecting  linlis  in  such  a  chain  oC  owlvdy. 
The  rondo  ia  light  nnd  playflil,  and,  on  ccmcluding  Ihe  leaaon,  we 
can  but  remark,  that  if  Mr.  Cramer  baa  notasninchgenius,behas 
aa  much  elegance  as  any  Uving  composer. 
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Focal  Anihologi/,  or  the  Fioairri  of  Song,  betmg  a  teieetion  i^Ute 
iiwsl  beautiful  and  ctteemed  Vocal  Mutie  of  aO  SKTope,  with 
EagHih  IFords  /  alio  an  Appendix,  eoniulo^  of  Oii^nal 
Vaeat  Ctm^atUuma,  amd  a  Cata/ogae  Rauoniit  »fllu  CeMeitU. 
LcmdoD.  Oale.   Noa.  5  to  IS. 

In  a  late  volume  of  our  Review"  we  announced  Ihe  first  four 
Humbt'rs  of  lliis  publicalion.  The  succeeding  nuiubem  have  been 
equal  to  those  which  formed  the  subject  or  our  Boticc,  and  we 
tfaihLitdiu  la  tbe  Editors  to  direct  the  public  attentiou  to  such  a 
pleHiii;'  work-  It  appears  to  have  been  their  aim  to  avoid  as  far 
as  'poriiUs  ttuw  compoaitioiit,  which^  however  high  their  merit, 
have  been  so  repeatedly  priated  as  to  be  universally  luiown,  while 
they  gire  Bpecioiena  of  cosy,  elegiant)  and  varioiu  styJA  for  the 
schools  AC  Italy,  Oermany,  England,  and  Scotland;  yet  each 
nmliber  contains  some  one  or  two  popular  things.  We  cannot 
speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the  original  music,  but  aa  a  whole  the 
work  maintains  an  equal  character,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  the 
collections  of  those  who  seek  elegant  variety  rather  than  erndi- 
tion.  A  party  of  amateurs,  promiscuously  assembled,  would  find 
something  adapted  to  every  taste  in  these  volumes,  and  this  we 
conceive  to  be  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Editors,  while  to  the 
musical  student  the  literary  department  will  convey  a  nnnber  of 
light  and  intereellng  particulars  that  may  allure  to  further 
enquiry. 


A  Sekelionoflrith  Meiodiet,  with  Sj/mpkoaies  ' and  Accompani- 
mettit;  i>>/  Menry  A.  Bith^,  and  Characleritlie  Wordt  by 
Thomat  Moore,  E>q.   9th  Number.    London.  Power. 

Poets — true  Poets  like  Mr.  Moore — although  they  may  stand 
under  engagements  .for  the  production  or  the  continuation  of 
certain  works,  still  leave  sulIi  iiitei'i  als  for  their  composition, 

Vul.  5,  [ingf  370. 
VOL,  Tl.  MO.  SXlll.  3  u 
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that  (he  impiration  whieb  impelB  a  Dwn  of  m  ftctivc  and  polcnt  a 
genius,  comes  over  the  spirit  at  those  uncertain  but  included 
periMlB  whieb  are  inre  to  intervene.  But  for  the  knowledge  that 
tke  same  intelleetnal  temperament  [a  always  operating  sinilar 
onds  bj  similar  means,  it  might  be  thought,  from  the  number  and 
variety  of  Ibc  worlts  of  eminent  authors,  that  they  were  constructed 
aa  readily  and  on  mechanically  as  any  other  creations  of  human 
industry.  There  is  however  a  difference  that  marks  the  ebb  and 
and  flow  of  excitcniciit  rather  than  a  loss  of  natural  power.  We 
have  htlduiii  been  inure  -ilriict  liy  i]K  effect  of  those  general  laws 
to  nhich  liilcnt  ii  iubjcctod,  lliaii  in  Mr.  Moore's  later  publica- 
tiona.  In  loiue  of  them  we  have  perceived  the  reccw  of  his  fine> 
phieOBy,  butit  othen  andin  lUa  tbe  last  he  baa  felt  all  its  firea 
anew)  aDdhamayatilliay  with  the  only  AnacKontia  poet  who 
has  approached  bn  perfection  in  this  age — 

"  All  love's  melting  intsigcs  meet  in  my  soul, 
And  Ihe  fountain  of  bliss  is  let  loose  in  my  bowl." 
These  are  the  themes  which  with  friendship  and  palriolism 
fnnii  the  !iiibjecl  o(  Ihe  son^  in  tlus  volume.  The  thoughts  are 
even  more  original,  and  the  imagM  are  ^oiteaa  delicataatin  nay 
of  Mr.  Moore's  former  production^ftir  exan^fe.  (W«  httvo 
space  only  for  detached  BtansaB.) 

'Twaa  one  of  (hole  dreams,  ihnl  by  music  ore  broogliL 
Like  a  li^t  (rammer  haze,  o'er  the  pott'ii  warm  thongbt-^ 
When,  Imlin  the  future,  hia  aoul  watnlera  on, 
And  all  of  this  life,  but  its  iweetneM,  i>  gone. 

Itsepm'das  ifsv'iy  (weet  note,  thai  died  here, 
Was  aeain  brought  to  life  in  same  airier  sphere, 
Same  heaven  in  those  hilii,  whste  the  aoutorthe  itnuo 

That  had  cua^'d  upon  eanb  was  nicaking  igain ! 

I,jkc-,  whLTt  111.'  pearl  lies  hid. 

Bright  as  Ihe  gems  timt  lid  ^ 
or  thine  lets  fidl  in  ivui^jiii]^. 

See  the  glaii,  how  it  liathet, 

Uke  some  young  Hebe's  hp, 
And  half  metis  thine,  and  Uu  Aei 

Thai  than  ahiiuUM  delay  to  n'p. 
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AndtlolbaDla  meetiiig  Ukc  ihin  mode  BmciuS 

For  all  the  lotiir  VHOrs  I've  Iikpii  imciil'riir"  mvay — 
To  xec  Ihiisaroiinti  me  my  y:mL\,\  c-urlj  hU-^.h, 

As  *infling'  and  kind  ns  \d  thai  happy  ilny 
Thoagh  b*ply  o'er  aome  of  your  brows,     u'tr  mine, 
w-fM  of  timo  may  be  stuuliag — wbut  Ihoa? 


Lliie  Alps  b  the  sun-ie^  thus  lighted  by  n 
Wtt'HwM*  (ha  gaj  iBBSa  of  yonlk^  tpa 


No-man,  for  hi=  gloryr, 

To  history  flics ; 
While  wDinan'!  briglit  story 

Is  lold  iu  her  pyos. 
While  Ihu  monarili  but  I  races 

Thro'  morlBls  his  line, 
Bdbh^,  luro  of  tlie  Graces, 

Ranks  next  lo  Divine  I 

't'hej  know  not  niy  hearl,  who  beKo<re  there  esn  he 
One  stain  of  this  earth  in  ila  feelings  for  thee  ; 
Who  tiiiiili,  H'liile  I  ^eo  thee  in  beauty's  young  houf) 
Aa  |Hiro  ns  the  morning's  first  dew  on  Ihe  flow'r, 
r  could  harm  what  I  lo*e — eu  the  ^an'a  wiintnn  my 
But  luiiles  on  the  devr-drop,  lo  waste  it  away ! 

No — henming-  willi  liglil  us  those  young  filatures  are. 
There's  B  light  round  thy  heart  which  ii  loieli''r  ihrs 
It  it  not  that  cheek — 'tis  the  soul,  dawaii^  clear 
Thro'  its  innocent  blush  makes  tby  beauty  so  dear — 
At  the  sky  w«  look  np  to,  thou^ghirioDs  and  fair, 
Ii  look'd  up  la  the  more,  because  HeaTon  is  there  I 

9ie  miog  of  Love — while  o'er  her  lyre 

The  Toey  rays  of  evening  fell, 
As  if  to  feed  with  their  soft  fire 

The  soul  within  thai  trembling  sholl. 
The  *ame  rich  light  hung  o'tr  her  check. 

And  play-d  around  tliaxv  Up',  llint  >iuii<r 
And  stHiLe,  a^  flowers  noidJ  ^iiig  ami  .-^{k^iI., 
iriove  could  lend  llieir  !c<i<<-«  a  loiigi:.:.. 
Mr.  Itishop's  aymplionies  are  so  sparkling,  ycL  so  uppropriulc, 
that  wc  urc  led  oi),  as  the  nirs  arc  ushered  in,  by  the  light  ofhiaL 
genius;  and  we  know  not  where  the  touches  are  more  magical 
and  enchanting  than  in  these  trifles.    The  melodies  themselves' 
are  scarcely,  as  a  whole,  so  fasdnatiDg  as  those  of  some  of  the 
former  numbers,  thoiigh  they  appear  to  as  mors  national  fV^om. 
their  structure.   Many  of  them  have  mucli  intrinsic  beauty — all 
or  then  borrow  new  graci>  frntn  the  association  the  words  attach. 
Who  would  expect  to  lind  such  a  stanza  tfi  that  beginning 
"  Lakes  when  the  peart  lies,"  (u  the  air  vulgarized  byitsordi-' 
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nan-  nomp,  "  Vrops  of  brandy."  Tlierc  is  also  ono,  not  tlic  Ipaat 
spirittil  of  llie  spt,  to  the  wcD-hiionn  "  iMngolee."  Tliere  are 
twelve  soiigs,  one  of  which  in  repealed  in  duel,  and  another  hu- 
monized  for  three  voices.  The  first  two  are  sweetly  prawre; 
then  comes  "  Drops  of  brandy,"  to  enliven,  as  somo  would  ima- 
gine, (I  priori,  but  llie  poet  has  checked  the  movement,  and  made 
it  any  thing  but  sprightly,  by  which  process  he  has  distilled  oB" 
all  its  coarseness,  irhilc  he  has  added  a  perfunie  which  enhances 
its  flavour  withoot  refining  aivay  its  natural  strength.  "  The 
Boifne  rcaler,"  set  to  the  ivords,  "  As  vanquished  Erin,"  is  a  fine 
tune,  and  so  is  the  unknown  melody,  "  By  the  Feat's  wane  be- 
aigkUd,  and  very  charade  rial  ic.  "  They  know  not  my  heart,"  we 
should  perhaps  think  the  most  exquisite  of  the  coUection,  wec«  it 
not  BUGceeded  by  the  next,    I  wUhl-WMbjfthot'dtmUie." 

Il  haa  been  often  raid  and  oftener  tboti^t,  how  much  the  hap- 
piuMS  of  the  world  is  increased  by  the  lalents  of  such  a  man  as 
Moore — hut  bow  exquisitely  must  he  be  repaid  for  "  the  spurns 
that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,"  by  the  inspiratioo  of 
BUcb  mcMueiits,  when  the  rapture  of  compMition  comes  over  him, 
and  by  the  reflection  of  calmer  momenta,  that  it  is  given  to  him  so 
largely  (o  gnitiQr  and  refine  his  own  and  succeeding  ngM  I 


J  tarn  tha  Sunbeam  kiu  the  fFave,  CamtrnKl ;  by  Q.BUiek.  Loo- 
don,  Power. 

Spirit  of  Lore,  a  favourite  Ballad;  by  C.  M.  Sola.  London. 

Clemcnti  and  Co. 
J'oor  Wounded  Heart,  Ballad  i  by  Tkamat  Moore,  Eiq.  Airfiom 

Creseettlini..  London.  Power. 

These  three  Imlbds  have  rather  superior  claims  to  notice — Mr. 
Black's  and  Mr.  Sola's  are  recommended  by  imagination  and  a 
certain  modi^rn  fashion  of  the  melody — Mr.  Moore's  by  simplicity 
and  intense  feeling.  There  is  one  thing  in  the  publications  of 
Mr,  M.  which  we  fiiid  in  scarcely  any  other  author,  which  is,  that 
be  marks  the  character  of  the  movement  by  English  phrases — this 
before  us  for  instance  is  directed  to  be  "  rather  slow  and  with 
much  feeling ;"  surely  this  is  far  hitter  than  Ihe  foreign  term*) 
which  at  best  are  gcnt^rally  but  ill  uuderslnod. 
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Yes,  Marg  Aim,  a  song;  btf  Aug.  Meccs.  Loudon.  Clenientt 
aDd  Co. 

Hark!  to  yonder  Milkmaid  singing,  a  Ballad,-  by  F.  W.  Ilom- 

castle.   London.    Addnon  add  Beale. 
See,  O  see  hoaemrif  Tree,  a  Songj  by  F.  W.  fferneatHe,  Lon- 

don.    Chappell  nnd  Co. 
Cou,,///  a,,^,  ,1  Bull.idi  hj/  P.  Knaplon.    York.  Kgapton, 

Wliito,  nnd  Kiiapfuii. 
Ye  Fair,  who  could  proud  manmbdue,  a  Ballad  ;  bi/  Philip  Knap- 
ton.   York.    Km^itoDj  White,  and  Knapton. 
Separat  audt  turn  pat  dettmttj  mitten  Wtd  cmpoted  by  Cbu-fu 

Cummins.    London'.   Mayhew  and  Co. 
Though  Wit  and  Wine  around  me  fiaw ;  by  Charles  Cutnmina, 

London.    Goulding,  D'Almaiiie  and  Co. 
/  sat0  thee  weep.  Maid  of  Athens,  and  Oh  to  be  siiiUchtd  axay  .in 

beaiilj/'s  bloom;  by  George  Vincent  Duval.    London.  Power. 

These  songs  hiive  suiiic  cliaracter,  Tor  which  reason  we  select 
lliein  for  notii^e.  Itciicilick  iiivcs  ut  a  rcHson  for  marryinfr,  that 
"  tlie  world  must  bf  pciiplfd"— und  thu  Iwst  ri'iiMoii  piiblialici-s 
in  general  could  give  liir  pulling  forlh  tlieir  nur^iolingx,  U  pro- 
bably tfaataingers  will  have  novLlty.  These  hcivovcv  have  most 
of  them  strength  enough  to  goalonf. 

The  first  from  tlic  hand  of  Mr,  Meves,  a  well  known  writer  for 
the  piano  forlq,  is  a  plaiu  melody,  dictated  by  feeling,  with  a  aus- 
taiqiug  Bccampanini«nt.  Mr.  Horncafitle'ri  two  haliada  are  ia 
the  pnrer  taste  of  the  early  style.  Tbu  profewor  is  rising  in 
reputation  aa  a  ringer.  Mr.  Knapton  has  tried  his  hand  on 
County  Guy  with  as  much  but  not  more  success  than  hia  prede- 
cewors—fhe  fatt  is,  the  words  admit  ef  but  little.  His  other 
Kong  pills  forth  more  claims,  but  here  too  the  poetry  wants  lire. 
We  prefer  the  second  of  Jlr.  Camniins's  to  his  first;  they  are  both 
written  in  a  manly  style,  but  particularly  the  last,  which  has  the 
strength  of  Jackson's  lime,  produi^od  by  genuine  English  melody. 
Mr.  Duval's  are  more  alia  moderns — but  musical  feeling  and 
melody  are  in  them. 
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connoted  bgDlmd  Slu^  Hamk$,  Eiq.  liondon.  QouUinS) 

D'AImune  aad  Co. 
Inlroduetion  and  Variatiota  for  the  Piano  Forte  on  Smite  again 

tny  botuue  Lasne;  compoteii  by  T.  A:  Mawiingt.  lioodoa. 

Goalding,  D'Almaine  and  Co. 
Draertimtnlo  jbr  the  Piano  Forte,  with  Flute  ^ccoMpa/timeitt, 

ail  lib.—Tht:  sahject  of  the  Rondo,  Ike  eeUbrated  Glee  The  Load' 

stars;  composcdby  T.  A.  Rawliitp.  Ixuidoa.  Clomeoli  &  Co. 
Pot  Pourrifor  the  Piano  Forte,  tkfThoautfiomRotthi't  Operaii 

tompoied  by  Gpriatit  Potter.   Mi.  S.    Lo»don.  Cha^iell 

Tenth  Fanlaiiajbr  the  Pimo  fbrte,  with  Ftute  Aeeonipamlmenti 

ad  lib.  on  the  most  favourite  Themes  of  Rotsiai's  Opera  of 
Armiiln;  romposed hi/  Ferd.  Ries,    London.    Oow  and  Son. 

The  first  is  the  production  of  an  amateur,  and  we  have  very 
rarely  indeed  fiecn  a  piaiio  forte  lesson  from  snch  a  hand.  The 
VBriationa  are  not  in  Ihe  most  modern  manner,  but  many  from  pro- 
Ifanional  irritm  fall  under  our  notice  that  are  recommended  by 
the  (ana  ckanctoriitEos-^be  preservation  of  the  theme  through 
,certidn  fbrnn.  Thosa  of  Mr.  Hawtinga'a  which  fiiUoir,  are  for 
instance  much  in  the  same  manner.  Hb  divertimento  u  a,  more 
.elevated  and  altogether  a  more  pleasing  work.  This  ia  the  art  he 
coltivatM  in  all  he  wrilei.  The  mibjects  of  Mr.  Potter's  more 
karaed  composilion  are  from  Otello— Aurora  ehe  lof^wof— and 
Qaetto  vetxhio  moferfelbf— these  popular  and  elegant  airs  are  com- 
Uned  and  aet  off  with  a  good  deal  of  force.  Mr.  Ries'i  thntosia 
ii  still  more  elaborate  and  Kientiflc,  and  is  in  his  pecnliarmanner. 
It  has  been  said  of  Ihe  ancients,  that  "they  rule  us  rnHntbdr 
urns."  Hr.  Riea  delights  us  from  bit  retreat,  and  we  hope  he 
wilt  long  continue  to  do  so. 
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Nen  Spamih  Bolero^  Jia  two  Perjbmeri  on  the  Piano  Forte; 
tontpoitd  by  Fted.  W.  ITonKastk.  Landon.  'Addison  and 
Beale. 

Charaeteriitic  Duet_fi>r  the  Piano  Forte,  with  an  Accoinpanimenl 
for  the  Harp  y  in  which  is  introduced  the  admired  iiir,  "  Cliarlie 
ii  my  darling  eompoiedbyN.  C,  Bochia.  Xiondon.  Gould- 
ittg,  D' Almaine  and  Co. 

Mr.  HorncBiUe's  duet  b  sinpki,  bclA,  and  agreeaUei  winuig  at 
nv  difficulties,  but  yet  carrying  with  it  tbrougboiit,  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  to  young  students,  and  quite  enough  to  am  use  those 
who  listen  to  perforiacrs  of  sack  a  class  aa.tlutie  to  whom  thia 
compoaition  is  addressed. 

Mr.  Bochsa'a  is  in  a  much  higher  strain)  and  is  very  beanlifUI. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  fkncy  in  the  orrBogeuaU.  It  t^ians. 
poetically  enough  With  a  Uighlaod  quick  step,  heard  at  a  distance, 
to  image  the  etoij  of  the  air,  and  this  is  continued  through  various, 
stages  of  approximation— the  theme  b  then  introduced,  and  the 
variations  fellow.  There  is  go  much  melody  throughout  that  it 
must  please. 
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The  arranijempnls  lately  pnlilistit^  are  but  Ton-.  Mr.  I.ntoiir 
has  arraiiiji'd  IUp  iim^l  licnatifiil  from  "  Dcr  FTeiscliSl:," 
both  OB  tluuls  fur  llie  piiiriri  fcii  lc,  and  for  thn  piano  forte  and 
llute.  These  arc  done  with  Mr.  L.'b  usunl  elegance — the  former 
are  particularly  taaleful,  and  tae  think  Contain  the  tiest  selection 
of  the  two. 

Bossini's  fovourite  'trio  of  "  Cruda  Sorle"  ia  arranged  as  an 
agreeable  Ichsopi  for  the  harp  nnd  piano  foriP,  by  W.  Henry  Steil. 

No.  i,  of  Klosr's  operatic  divertimpiilos,  is  piiMished,  arranged 
on  airs  from  Wober'a  opera  of  "  Prcrhsa,"  for  Ihc  piano  forte 
and  flute.  Mr.  Bruguieris  continuing  bis  dramatic  divevtlmenlos 
on"  Cnidtic  Sofpft/ii,  "  Oh  qiiimlo  liis;rimr  "  iinil  "Ah  pertjie  la 
morte ;"  also  his  popular  melodies,  corilainins  tbi'  nioal  Ihvourile 
aim  of  Storacp,  Shield,  Reeve,  &c.  and  his  "  Les  belles  jJeurj,"  in 
conjunction  with  Mr,  Sola,  by  whom  the  flute  partA  are  arranged. 


We  had  prepared  a  notice  of  the  Grand  Musical  Festivali  of 
Salisbury, Wakefield,  Welchpool,Nor*rich,  and  Newcastle,  hut 
the  length  of  our  articles  in  this  number,  as  well  as  of  this  narrative 
itself,  compels  us  to  poatpone  it  to  our  next,  »hen  n  c  shall  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  able  lo  complete  the  scries  nf 
the  year  by  the  addition  of  the  meeting  which  lakes  place  at . 
Edinburgh,  on  the  89th  of  October. 

We  uDdarstand  that  York  holds  its  festival  next  ye^r. 
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Xm  a  [irevioil^  f^uiuber  we  commenced  the  detail  of  the  nine 
meetings  of  thi»  duHcription  announced  Tor  the  present  summer 
and  BUtUDUi.  The  roiemblance  they  must  necessarily  bear  to  one 
another,  and  the  ample  details  we  liave  already  given  of  those  of 
Iiiverpool)  Birmingham,  and  York,  will  furnish  not  only  an  out- 
line but  almost  a  finisfaied  description  of  the  leading  features 
of  tU  the  reat,  Which  diS'er  principally  in  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  KrhiclJ  they  are  carried  by  the  veal,  energy,  and  ability  of 
tb*  coBductoTBj  and  by  the  aaabera  of  the  budi  Id  point  of  fiutlj 
tkcr*  are  certain  atandttrd  pieces  from  Handel^  tiaydn,  and 
Mosnrtf  wltiiih  must  form  th«  principal  parts  <^  eveff  onrtortn,  as 
there  are  symphonies  and  concerted  pieces  *lii«h  ttfat  make  out 
the  bills  of  the  evening  concerts.  The  longs,  dtttis»  which 
happen  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day,  constitute  Hie  {triacipal 
novelties,  and  even  these  fur  many  successive  seasons  are  not 
often  changed.  We  sliidl  tlierfrme  cojiliiic  ourselves  in  tills  aillcie 
to  such  [larliculars  a.-;,  I'ovm  the  peculiar  characleristirM  of  the 
roectings  we  de^crilie,  leaving  the  rciidor  in  iiiiii^iiie  fliat  the 
Mesaiah  and  the  Creation^  and  the  other  liekdiun.;  from  Ilnndel  ■ 
and  Haydn  beat  known,  with  occasional  iiiterspeisions  frniii  maiiti<  • 
music  or  ftoxa  Judah — that  "  Deeper  and  deeper  still,"  "  Fare 
toett  ife  ttmpld  tpriagt"  and  anch  songs  were  of  courae  the  solid 
partsofthe  norninf^'  BaleciiDne,  and  that  RoBiBi'a  lariaiB  and 
comic  duets,  and  the  finales  of  Mozait,  wese  also  of  coitrw  intraa 
diiccd  into  the  evening  concerts  to  sustain  or  diversity  "  Home 
srecct  home"  "  Bid  mc  diicoarse"  Cease  i/our  fiiniiint!,"  "Mi/ 
lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,''  "  Auld  RoOin  Grai/,''  ^' Kdvin 
GroTe,*'  "  The  soldier's  dream"  and  "Alexis."  In  sober  tnilh, 
the  man  who  diould  search  out  a  new  bill  of  fare,  even  if  il  felt 
short  in  some  of  ila  parts  of  the  acknowledged  grandeur  nf  the 
present  approved  sslectionB,  would  render  a  most  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  the  ezistiBf  race  «fstusictatu  as  well  as  auditors.  For  it 
la  not  as  it  used  to  b*.  It  ia  not  that  a  grand  coneert  sncceedi  a 
TOL.  Til  iro.  SZ1T<  3  t  . 
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CHmer  grand  concert  at  s  Bufficteot  distance  of  time  to  allow  a 
new  generalioii  to  spring  up  in  the  interval.  These  performances 
ore  GO  frequent,  that  they  will  fail  soon  fl-om  very  satiety,  unless 
fVeshmcans  of  attraction  be  found.  Handel's  choral  compositions 
can  nczer,  ive  will  venture  to  say,  be  sujjcrscdt'd,  where  a  great 
band  is  to  be  employed.  But  there  are  so  many  of  tlic^e  sublime 
works,  that  Ihey  admit  of  BuiTicieiil  diversity — ifa  proper  diligence 
were  exerted  in  seeking  them  out.  We  hope  too  lhat  the  scope 
tliiM  afiorded  will  bring  out  oar  native  talent,  and  encourage 
BnglBh  compovcra  to  efforts  of  a  nobler  kind  than  ItarmoniBBd 
■in  or  a  set  of  variations.  That  the  effect  of  these  continnoits 
fbativala  will  be  extraordinary  in  propagating  the  love  and  eubi- 
vation  of  the  art  and  the  diffiuion  of  mvsical  knowledge  u  satis- 
fsdorily  proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  concerts  follow  eMh 
other  in  the  districla  where  these  meetings  are  established— the 
only  danger  perhaps  is,  tint  as  there  must  be  a  progression  in 
every  thing  which  seeks  to  interweave  itself  with  manners  and 
with  human  affections,  so  excessive  a  degree  of  perfection  will 
damp  the  ardour  for  any  and  every  display  leas  perfect,  while  from 
their  vei-j'  nature,  such  assemblages  of  talent  cannot  very  olYcn 
recur.  We  do  not  however  apprehend  much  from  thb  cause,  for 
there  will  alwaj^s  Mpiain  sufficient  energy  in  the  real  lovers  of 
art,  and  a  snfident  aceeMion  oF  linn^  amateurs  to  rivet  those 
leaser  links  of  the  great  chain  of  musical  sympathy,  which  is  to 
connect  and  luiid  togeAer  the  remote  bat  grander  parts  of  the 
general  edifice  of  taste. 

While  we  are  iqion  this  branch  of  the  aubjcci,  we  shall  take 
leave  to  apply  the  observations  of  a  correspondent  well  versed  in 
the  musical  transactions  of  Italy,  in  this  place,  instead  of  inserting 
them  separately.  This  gentleman  adverts  lo  the  musical  supe- 
riority of  Italy  over  England,  and  he  attributes  the  succession  of 
fine  composers  to  the  love  of  novelty,  which  the  inhnbitants  of 
the  former  country  continually  display.  They  not  only  stimulate 
geniusjbut  they  give  bread  to  the  living  composer  by  requiring, 
as  the  first  tiling  necessary,  new  compositions.  Milan  does  not 
borrow  from  Venice,  nor  Venice  from  Naples,  but  a  composer 
is  engaged  to  write  espedally  for  each  separate  theatre.  Thus 
they  sat  him  upon  a  level  with  the  singer  in  point  of  demand. 
In  England  tin  case  is  reversed.  The  ringer  is  moat  ezorbi- 
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taotly  paid— the  composer  is  no  where  considered  aa  a  primary 
nrovinif  spring.  Even  the  grant  theatres  are  content  to  employ 
the  snae  man  for  an  almost  oidlew  sHcce«ion  «f  yeitn— and  the 
pabUcveconteatemiiii  our  beat  ceneerK  and  otatoiios,  to  hear 
the  same  tmngs  and  ^mnuMt.  for  even  The  conpaMr  has  no 
where  to  torn  but  to  the  diopa,  whoee  mBsters,  inineiKed  natu- 
rally enough  by  a  knowledge  of  their  own  iDtofeats,  purchase 
only  of  popular  writers,  and  only  what  will  sell.  And  as  in 
relation  to  vocel  music,  scarcely  any  composition  can  make  its 
way  unless  sung  by  some  eminent  performer,  the  exclusion  is  the 
more  severely  felt.  Our  friend  suggeats  then,  that  the  conductors 
of^uch  incclings  as  Vork,  Birminghan),  Liverpool,  Norwich, 
&c.  owe  it  to  thcmiiclvL-^,  the  public,  and  the  art,  to  offer  an 
opening  to  composers  in  various  styles,  and  to  set  some  premium 
upon  any  CCHuposilion  which  they  may  deem  worthy  of  being  per- 
formed. Thna  he  shys  these  festivals  may  be  made  highly  condn- 
drelo  the  iatmduction  of  on  useful  competition,  and  thus  may 
be  led  on  the  dswu  of  that  patroaage  by  which  a  eucceaeion  of 
composers  can  be  reared. 

We  very  readily  print  his  obeervations,  for  we  think  (he  series 
of  festivals  now  established  present  a  very  favourable  opportuni^, 
und  vvc  mo^t  ardently  wish  to  see  the  composer  placed  1^0  the 
eminence  he  deserves.  We  esteem  it  an  object  worthy  the  ele- 
vated views  of  those  who  have  matured  such  prodigious  assem- 
blages of  talecit,  to  originate  such  a  plan  of  exciting  anil  rcmu- 
lleraling  genius.  The  eomiuittce  al  Yr)rk,  for  instance,  would 
render  a  highly  acceptable  service  to  art  and  its  prDfcssors,  could 
(bey  be  prevailed  npon  to  sot  such  an  example  for  the  next 
meeting,  which  might  be  done  at  an  expence  they  could  not  feel, 
and  which  would  give  it  a  new  and  laudable  feature.  - 

In  our  last  Number  we  jiarrnted  the  principal  partictilars  o.f 
the  Hath  and  Cambridge  meetings — that  of  Salisbury  was  next 
insuccenion.  Itcommenced  on  Wednesday,  August  ISth.  But 
there  are  some  curious  historical  circumstances  connected  with 
the  music  of  this  place,  which  wc  shall  here  introduce  to  the 
liiiowledge  of  the  reader. 

It  appears  that  the  Salisbury  musical  festivals  were  celebrated 
annually  nearly  a  century  back.  It  willbe'seeo  by  the  adver- 
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tisemente  aubjgined^*  tint  as  fur  b^k  as  the  year  1744r,  Ifae  meet- 
ing  WM  aiinoaiK«d  as  tbe  fsstiTal  of  St.  CeeiUat  .tba  moraiBf 
peiAnnaiMM  wen  «t  the  eatlMdisl,  aod  thaamiiBff  «l>iwavlB*t  Ob 

uMDibly  room,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Totrn  HtRiok.  Tbe  firat 

advertutement  ia  wbich  limy  are  designated  annual  luuaical  fesr 
tivpls  appeared  in  1T58:  Fraai  was  the  principal  niiigrr,  andtlie 
late  Mr,  Norris,  of  Oxford,  who  waa  Ihen  a  chorister  of  Sali^, 
bury  calhedral,  dislinguisheil  Ijiiiisolfvcr)  iniicli,  These  fL■stiv;ll^ 
were  always  condncted  by  tli^il  ^'loat  uud  einincnt  ni^ii,  Jainin 
Harris,  Eaq.  grand&ther  (u  lli.^  preset  K;u'i  uf  .^hiimHlnirv. 
Mr.  Uarris'9  high  qiialificatioiis  as  n  niii-*iriaii  are  iiell  known, 
which,  with  his  rank  and  fortune,  oiuiblcil  liim  to  bring  music 
into  piorc  ettimation  at  Salisbury  thnn  nHV  otlicr  plare  during 
hk  life  time.  Mo  condncted  the  festivals  from  an  early  period,  to 
adiort  tieie  befbr*  hm  death  ia  1781.  Tbe  eadieape  ued  to  fed 
theU|^ert  gr«tif|cKtian  to  see  Mr.  H.  conduct  in  the  moat  uii 
meted  manaer,  at  the  fraat  of  the  orehestra.  Theae  meeting 
were  frequently  honoured  by  the  presence  of  diiferent  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family,  particularly  in  1760,  when  his  Uoyal  Highne<H 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1765,  when  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Diikcs  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and  Prince  of  Brunswick,  were 
auditors,  The  musical  festivals  were  carried  on  annually  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Salisbury  concerts  until  1792,  after  which  they  were 
suspendetl  for  several  years,  the  stewards  of  the  concerts  not  wish- 
ing to  risk  the  undt^rlaking,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  receipts, 

•  From  l/ie  Siiliiburt/ Joiiraalf  i7 44.  "On  Ttiursdaj,  tlie  25lli  of  Octotwr, 
will  be  celebrated,  as  usual,  the  Festival  of  Sr.  Cci:llla,  iiith  torat  and  inslrn- 
Tneelal  tnuskk,  at  the  cathedral  diurrii  of  Saniin,  hItito  will  be  iii^rformcd 
Mr.  llandel's  nea  Te  Dtum,  niici  at  IIr-  assembly  rooms  uill  be  a  coiici'it 
iuid  ball  for  the  beocfit  of  the  T"«ii  Music,  as,ijU>cl  by  several  )iaiiil,  from 
Hath,  &.C.  Tickets  3s.  6d.  lo  Iwgiii  at  iis  oVlock.  Titkrfs  to  be  liad  at  (he 
lUitrc  CoSec  Rouse  mid  of  the  Town  Mutic.  N.  B.  Tbo  ordinary  for  tbe 
gentlemen  at  the  Three  Lyonu." 

The  annual  miisical  fesUtal,  1758,  at  Sallebur]',  tvill  t>c  celebrated  on  the 
4lh  and  SiYt  o(  October  next.  There  will  be  rocal  and  instramenlal  mnsic 
each  day  in  Ihc  cathedral  churcli — a  Te  Devm  by  Mr.  Handel,  as  alsa  hij 
celebrated  uithem  of  God  saae  the  King,  together  with  other  church  mieic, 
by  some  of  the  beit  composers  in  Italy.  At  the  assembly  rooms  will  be  pct- 
fomed  the  oratorios  of  Saul  and  Judai  MiKcabaii,  both  composed  by  Mi. 
Randet,  and  Saul  nerar  as  yet  perlbmied  out  of  /.oodon.  There  will  be 
toicet  and  hands  from  London,  Oxford,  Bath,  and  BrMol.  Tbe  principal 
Tocal  part  to  be  perromied  by  Sleaora  iVoiL  Sach  nldit  »fter  the  concert 
tt«wwillbe»biii;' 
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notwitbsUUiding  the  late  W.  B.  Earle,  Esq.  beqamtted  bj  hit 
iriUfiAyjMimwtuadaiwtioB  for  throe  fiestirali,  pnmied  tk^ 
wsn  catebNMd  irimBMly.  Aaom^gly  U  1801^  fba  l«t«  Mr.. 
Cotfe,  whh  Aec(MBt«fdw]>ara  and  Chapter,  BDcbrfaMA  the 
niHliMg  «Hihia  owa  BtMint,  and  rinee  the  jmar  iSMg  -wlMa  In 
rMifood  the  sktMidwi  of  orfaokt,  thej  hare  lieea  carried  oh 
by  Mb  ion,  one  of  the  most  KBpectaUe  menibera  of  the  prefeariQii. 

If  the  BDCcess  of  the  Salisbury  meeting  be  measured  bj  the 
satlalaction  of  the  audience!!,  it  was  sufficiently  ample.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  performer*, 
which  is  near  the  niimbcra  (l>efore  this  yetir)  engn^d  at  tbe 
meetings  of  the  three  choirs.  The  population  of  (lie  town  and 
neighbourhood  bears  no  proportion  to  thiil  surrounding  York, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  or  Norwich,  which  circumstance  must 
of  course  limit  the  enterprize  of  a  prudent  con  tin  ctor. — Madame 
Catalani,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  George,  Mr.  Ilnrrin^ton,  Mr. 
Sapio,  Hr>  Rolle,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  were  the  principal  singers, 
The  nambers  pment  were  is  under : 


FItst  PerfcnnmcB   769 

Beeond   4183 

Third    laOO 

Fovrth   4ae 

Fifth   864 

Sixth   6tt 


iSOa  persons. 

W«  have  aatkBtitf  to  owUndict  tim  ruinow  that  Madame 
Catalani  iKtted  ^00,  whieh  has  been  pnUielf  stated,  bHt  what 
she  lid  reoetve  im  are  not  inibnaed,  Xer  do  we  eonoaVB  it  at 
all  invito  tin  p<ridia  or  the  pcofeBsion.  If  enf  persen  be  wiUi^ 
tsaUow  tills  emiUeat  penon  to  share  in  sudtan  adrtotan^ ato 
takes  her  portua  «f  the  risk,  aad  has  a  jnsl  liUe  to  the  gala. 
Whet^the  public  and  the  pro&srioa  have  a  right  to  csmplain  is, 
when  gmtlemen  acting  for  public  trusts  possess  so  little  know- 
ledge or  exercise  so  little  fitreiigfat  and  so  little  Judgroent  as  to 
embrpoe  offer*  which  put  various  departments  uid  enormous 
emolumeals  at  the  same  time  into  the  same  hand,  to  the  disadvan> 
tsge  of  Ihejr  trust,  to  the  ekcluaion  of  more  able  professors,  and  to 
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the  maniiert  injiay  of  the  performances,  by  the  permitted  usarpn- 
4im  of  incompatible  powers,  nbicli  act  as  iintagonisla  to  one 
another.  We  aball  in  llio  progre&s  of  this  article  sliew  thu  dan- 
ger that  may  arise  from  engagements  of  sucli  a  uatiiie.  I^et 
Madame  Catalan!  we  say  enjoy  all  (hat  her  talenla,  fairly  exer- 
cised, will  iairly  bring — but  let  not  committees  who  have  to  look 
to  DO  peTBonel  gain,  be  too  easily  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to 
give  a  large  share  ofsucb  undertakings,  instead  ofthe  jnat  remn- 
neratioD  which  the  talents  of  an  individual  ought  to  command. 
lint  theffi  examine  and  nnderalnnd  the  real  meriti  of  the  case^ 
and  the  due  proportions  iu  whicb  profeno'n  ought  to  be  com- 
pensated. 

WELCH  POOL. 

This  meeting  ia  distinguished  above  others  by  national  features 
of  a  very  interesting  kind.  It  was  indeed  a  rouaicnl  festival,  of  a 
nure  and  a  high  order,  considering  how  inbrior  fay  comparison 
mustbe  the  local  advantages  of  a  place  bo  remotely  situated  as 
Welchpool.  By  so  much  is  the  support  this  meeting  has  re- 
ceived the  more  creditable  to  its  patrons,  promoters,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  in  general  of  this  part  of  the  principality.  Indeed 
all  the  particulara  ere  so  truly  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
deacendula  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  that  we  hare  great  pleamre 
in  narrating  them  at  hige. 

Id  a  former  article*  upon  the  second  nnmber  of  the  Welch 
Melodies,  edited  by  that  indelatigable  and  ingenious  profetsor, 
Mr.  John  Parry,  we  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the  Lon- 
don "Cymmrodorioo  or  Royal  Cambrian  Institution,"  and  of  four 
branch  societies,  (we  presume  they  may  be  so  called)  in  Wales, 
The  objects  of  these  several  societies  are  to  promote  Welch  lite- 
rature, poetry,  and  music — to  throw  all  possible  light  upon  tho 
history  and  antiquities  of  tho  Ancient  Britons,  by  rescuing  from 
obUvion  all  record*  which  relate  to  these  subjects,  and  last  not 
least,  to  route,  Dlirtnre,and  encourage  the  genius  of  living  bardl— 
tbat  term  conprebending  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  well  per- 
liBpi  agallpemns  engaged  in  the  learning  and  lueareb  of  thoM 
■hidies.  The  London  Society  has  the  King  for  its  patron,  and 
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Sir  W.  W.  Wynn  tor  ita  preddent.  The  Marqnia  of  Anglesey, 
ViscouDt.CUve,  Lords  Dyoevor  and  Kenyon,  the  Bishops  of  St. 
Asaph  and  St.  David's,  with  seven  other  gentlemea  of  title  and 
conaequetice,  are  the  vice-presidenta. — It  has  its  library,  and  its 
officers — all  men  distinguished  for  erudition  and  talent — its  mem- 
bers (persons  of  the  highest  respectability)  amount  to  more  than 
an  hundred,  and  there  arc  lady  subscribers  and  honorary  members 
to  a  considerable  number.  The  society  proposes  subjects,*  for 
various  compositions,  in  English  and  in  Welch,  for  which  they 
bestow  medals  and  rewards  at  their  anniversary  meetings :  that  of 
last  year,  on  the  S2d  of  May,  at  Freemason's  Hall,  was  the  fonrth. 
We  percuve  by  the  rewlutiona  of  a  general  meeting,  held  on  the 
5th  of  June,  tint  Hr.  JtSm  Parry  received  its  thanks  tor  bh  mry- 
^ntemted  coodnct  in  dsclining  to  accept  any  remuneration  for 
but  exertioQB  in  ^ repating  and  conducting  the  annivenaiy  meet- 
inp,  and  fin- his  profbsiionKl  unMnnes  and  that  of  his  ion;  tlw 
terms  of  this  vote  are  exceedingly  strong.  He  was  then  requested 
to  prepare  the  arrangements  for  the  next  anniversary.  This  pro- 
fessor (who  is  the  registrar  of  music  to  (be  society)  was  therefore 
especially  pointed  out  as  the  person  to  whom  might  be  confided, 
with  the  moat  propriety,  the  festival  at  the  "  Eisteddfod,  or  Grand 
Cambrian  Literary  and  Musical  Session,"  at  Welchpool,  "under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  in  Powys." 

We  give  the  worthy  Registrar  of  Music  great  but  only  just 
praise  for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  the  country  with  the  nature  and  report  of  this  meet-' 
ing.  He  ayailed  hinself  of  the  instrumentality  of  the  press, 
and  he  put  forth  b  program  of  the  intended  transactions  which 

*  The  saljectifw  the  present  year,  1824-lS3S,treBaM)owi 

1 .  The  Socicty'i  medat  will  be  presented  to  the  antbor  of  the  bat  AUoriol 
poem  in  Edilish;  subject — OwE^  Glvndhk. 

2.  A  medal  will  also  be  giieu  for  the  best  poem  in  Aie  Wdth  Isognags  on 
the  tame  labjecl,  viz. — Ciwvdd  IlANtsAwi,  ir  OwAiK  GLTHDVifaDWT. 
(Wide  Dr.  Pughe'i  Camlrriua  Biography,  p.  273.J 

3.  A  medal  and  a  premium  of  lire  guiticu!  will  be  gircn  to  (he  author  of  (he 
belt  ikiglUh  essay;  subject— "An  Inquiry  as  to  iue  srrEBAL  Tkiies 

4.  A  inedal  will  be  ghea  for  the  two  b«st  eswyi  in  the  Welth  langosge, 
from  the  gnunmar  tdbadU  la  North  and  Sooth  Walet;  inlgect — Tat  i.m 

Am  COUUCIGB  O  V  HtWU  DdA,  ok  HoWSL  THB  GMl»~ElltlOES  1  CUTX* 

MDBVAD  RuiTBUwii  Btwb^  Dm.  (IWt  CmMm  Bkffi^ff^  lUO 


commenees,  with  aaKort  butoriol  reriMr  of  the  K'nt^dATod.  In 

the  article  to  which  we  have  already  referred  we  hare  givm  s 
narration  of  the  early  sessiong  of  this  singuiar  congreea,  and  Mr. 
Parry's  abstract,  a  portion  of  which  we  shall  take  leave  to  quote, 
will  complete  our  former  description  by  a  more  copioiu  abridge- 
BMtofiU  hiatory. 

«The  Wdih  Biaani!  iDcefiai;,  enlitlnl  Klitedtlfod,  or  Staiea  of  Bardi,  had 
Ittori^  fataaie  ramots  llmet  wbeii  the  Bardic  or  Dniidici)  iiutitution  pre* 
nlied  ta  tUs  blud  In  iti  priroit'irc  purity.  Tlie  mo^tauciciit  notices  on  lliis 
subject,  now  citant,  occur  in  the  Triads  ofDyrnBal  Moeliinii),  Unthh  law- 
girer,  who  li  nkl  to  havelired  about  thrcoor  four  centuries  liofiirc  (lieChiii. 
tiw  en.  latheieeuly  reconls  tlie  meetinc  lii  iiur:.tion  ii  uiiuulel/  ilcj>critieil, 
under  the  name  of  Gorscdd  y  Bcirtid,  nr  Congrch^  nt  thu  HatiU,  ami  iiuni- 
bcred  among  tlie  natianol  pririlcgcd  assemblies  of  the  Cjmry.*  AuA  we  hero 
dbcorer  that  the  Goraedd  wu  not  originally  COnlined  Co  thi'  unltiratian  of  BOila 
and  jKietry  ;  it  had,  l«9idei,  an  ulterior  and  more  iinportaiit  aioi  in  the  jireier- 
Tation  oflhc  liardic  (radillDiis,  the  commenioradon  of  iltuslrious  and  praisewor- 
thy deeds,  and  the  general  promoliDn  of  religioui,  moral,  and  BcicntiFic  instrMi 
tioni.i    Such  wu  the  priinitiie  cbarscler      tkii  ancient  conieatioii,  which 

w^le'!!rnfrg\nC^;a^"l^a^t'hi3™^'^^ 

Gaul4  Among  Ilie  |ilu»  in  this  island,  (Ittt  were  selected  for  the  occnrion, 
Salisbury  I'liiio  is  conspicuous,  which  the  stapvndous  Driiidical  rcaiains,  still  to 
be  (ounc!  (here,  ahundanlly  testify. 

IIow  long  the  Gorsedd  conUnned  lo  retain  its  orlgiaal  Mnslilutlon  and  pur- 
pMe  there  are  now  no  nieana  at  asccrt^ing  nitk  any  degree  of  precision ;  bnt 
it  Is  proliable,  that  the  wars  and  intcsline  fends,  consequent  on  Ihc  succesiiie 
Inrasions  of  the  Itoinans  and  Sa.\ans,  leinh  d  ualutally  ta  (he  iutQrru[>tian,  if 
not  lo  the  entire  suspetision  of  a  praclice  (hat  was  pnculiarlj'  founded  in  piin- 
i^taofpoblicpcacc  and  tranquility.^    For  some  ccntnriis  thertbre  weare 

andent  WeWiuoels  haie  frequent  allusion  lo  tlieni,  anil,  as  (lie  important  pri- 
Tilegn  of  the  Bardiare  recognized  as  well  by  the  Saxon  writer,  Bedc,  as  by 
tbclaws  of  Hywel,  compiled  two  centuries  later,  we  nay  conclude,  thaltlie 
right  of  holding  these  national  congresses  nas,  in  these  (inic,  frequendy  ex- 
ercised. 

It  appears  thxt  notlong  iflorwards  inch  disorden  prerailed among  the  Bards, 
OS  lodncad  Bleddn  ab  Cyuiyn  and  Gra^dd  ab  CyuuJ  at  djfl^reat  tinns,  to 
enact  btws^ai  well  Ibr  diecorrectioa  of  these  iboK*,  as  »r  the  geiienl  regala- 
fion of  tbcBardh:  tntennly.  Wth  Ota  ti«w,  the  iMtmenOnied priace  bdd 
terwal  cobf«»m  of  Bard*  and  Mbirtwii  dntaghtsretga;  and  It  b  prtAible, 


t  B*n.(MI.ia.*l.e-13aadl4. 

f  "IMnrMlpaaua^tHtwUr'L  

mUmi  Mit  m  Bodi  wan  Ife*  Buds  Ma<ae«l  tgr  U,  that  a  uktd  mapia  wibhi 
mtnMit  10  ke  kiMI*  Ikeir  anaeon. 

I  Tkey  war*  Prlaees  at  Noilk  ITaln  darla|  Ik*  (kitnlh  aait  iwatMi  entarln. 
DmIu  at  ma  pertediW  Bctdi  pjaitaand  Ik*  fMnnfc  tt  Uji  ak  Sraiydd, 
csoBsalTMyMM  B^iliBaBa  Wata. 
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(IhI,  about  thh  perind,  tbe  nune  of  Eisteddrod  was  &nt  subsCituled  Tor  the 
kadeBt  term  Gonedd,  .and  thtt  thi  xMembljeipeiieDced  olber  iQuoratioas  of 
*  taore  hqioriMit  detctlptloa..  For  it  imiiu  benoeforward  to  h»e  iMen  no 
iNtger  regarded  u  a  natiootl  conndl  for  tbe  aceompBifaiiwnt  af  (heUgkar 
<ilgeEtialKad]t^wdGad,bntagcaeabl)'wUli  tbe cbanga  ot Hok*,  gradnall]' to 
bare  receded  rrotn  its  primitira  design,  white  It  asmmed  more  and  more  tiie 
fealares  by  which  it  is  at  proenC  digtinguished. 

From  the  period  now  under  retiev,  therefore,  aed  Bbldi  fornu  an  Important 
epoch  ill  the  history  of  tbe  idsteddfod,  the  object  of  the  meeting  has  been  con- 
fined to  tbe  cuttiiBtiou  of  music  and  poetry,  uid  especially  of  that  singular  as. 
fociation  of  lite  sitter  art«,  which  is  peculiar  to  Wale*.*  Yet  the  Eisteddfoil, 
eien  in  (kil  qaalified  itew  of  it,  bu  not  iieeu  oninterruptedly  bolden  since  tbe 
time  lost  alloded  to.  Tbe  conquest  of  Wales  liy  Kdward  I.  in  fbc  thirteenth 
century,  occatianed  a  loag  suspeniion  of  this  niti.mal  custom.  The  ascendancy 
which  the  Bards  had  acquired  over  their  countrymen,  could  not  fail  in  render- 
ing tiicm  objects  of  jealousy  to  so  politic  and  ambitious  a  monairch  as  Edward. 
He  accordingly  depriied  them  of  the  privilege  of  pnliUcly  asseuihling,  which 
they  Imil  liitlitrto  enjoyed  ;  aiid  it  was  only  after  a  long  intenal  tliat  they  re- 
a«UTiii?d  any  thing  lilie  aseniblaiice  of  their  inciL-nt  rinlil.+ 

Thf.  lirst  in^ljiice  of  ifsre-lvaloFnIiicli  anv  rccoiil  has  rcadiml  us,  occurs 
about  the  year  1150,  wh^n  (iruHVild  al>  \ii:hnb5,  (li-,Ii;i^m=h.  a  [lalron  of 
the  Banl!,' obtained  llie  sanction  of  Edward  I  V.  for  Imliliiii;  an  HiUcddfod  at 
Carmarlhen.  This  meeting,  which,  by  Kay  of  emiiitmc,  ]jai  Ijlcii  called 
"The  Great  Eisteddfod  of  Carmarlhen,"  was  attendt^  by  all  the  celebrated 
Bards  and  Miuitreli  of  tlie  day,  a»  well  as  by  many  iadiTiduds  of  rank  from, 
both  diririoas  of  die  Prindp«U&>  To  this  ancceeded  BuotbeTi  in  Sontb  Wales, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VXI.  Itddalsc  under  the  royal  aothority,  but  ofwliicli 
there  are  no  details  now  tn  ettstence.  The  next  tn  order  is  an  ^sleddfbd  Ibftt 
took  place  in  Caerwya,  in  the  countr  of  Flint,  in  the  year  ]fi33,  under  tbe  ptr- 
ticutar  aoipices  of  Richard  ab  Hywel  ah  leuan  Vychan,  Eiq.  Sir  WlUlam 
Gruflydd,  and  Sir  Robert  Salusbary,  at  which  Tudyr  Aledandothercelebr*- 
tcd  poets  were  present.  Oa  the  SGthof  May,  1  $67,  another  was -held  at  the 
same  place  under  a  commission  granted  by  Queen  ^iiabelh,  and  directed  to 
tereral  gsntlemen  of  rank,  in  North  W^es  and  the  Marches,  and  most  of 
whom  attended  on  the  occaelon.lt  Other  congresses  also  assembled  during 
tiiasame  century  In  South  Wales  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Sir  Richard  Nerille ;  and  in  the  fotloning  centurv  several  were  coniened 
Id  the  same  dirisioii  of  (he  Principality  under  the  auspices  of  !!iir  Richard  Has- 
»ett,  the  mnst  mcnioroblo  of  which  was  one  held  at  Bewpyr  Castle  in  1681. 

From  llio  days  of  Sir  Richard  Rasbett  to  the  year  IBl  3  the  only  efforts  to 
restore  this  national  usage  appear  to  hai-e  been  those  made  by  the  Gwyneddi- 
^,aEOcieiy  established  in  London,  In  1771,  for  the  cultlvatiooof  the  Welsh 
langu^e.  Under  their  patronage  seteral  bardic  meedngs  have  taken  jilace  at 
different  periods  in  North  Wales,  and  prizes  have  been  distributed  at  tbem  Ut 
tbe  successful  candidates  both  in  mpeic  and  poetry. 
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or  ktByean,  hawenr, ■  neir  en  hu daimeil  apm  Wales;  aadwciedM 
bars  been  forned  in  the  ftror  pro*iiicei  for  the  encoDragenient  of  oar  tiatkmd 
literature.  And,  u  unxillary  to  Ihls  ebjcct,  Oicy  bats  had  Iheir  innml  Eli- 
tcddfadaa  in  the  rollowin;  order.  On  the  Sth  Mj,  IBI9,  the  Ctmbrira  S»- ' 
ciely,  in  Dyfed,  held  its  Brat  Elsleddrod  at  Carmarthen,  on  which  occmioa  tite  ' 
Bishop  lA  St.  Daiid'9  presided.  On  the  1 3lh  of  Se|iteinber,  in  therollowlng 
jeai,  "  1'he  Cymoirodarion  in  Pnwyg"  bad  a  similar  mecliiig  at  Wrexham, 
under  the  anspices  of  Sir  Watkin  ^VilliB1^9  Wjnn,  Bart.  To  then  Inctcedsd 
two  Dlher  bardlo  fealitals  at  Camarcnn  and  Brecon,  on  tho  l^lh  September, 
1831,  aod  the  i5th  of  tlw  s;tine  month  in  llit^  foliowiug  year,  at  wblch  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  and  Sir  Charles  Motfian,  liatt.  were  respeclirely  presi- 
dents,   itist  year  a  second  inueling  was  held  at  Carmarthen,  Lord  Ojnmm 

Such  Is  the  general  outline  of  the  history  of  tho  Bardic  Congresses  that  haTf, 
at  larious  times,  tnken  plaeo  in  the  Principality." 

To  this  inlcrcsling  memoir  wbs  added  a  [iio^'L-nni  of  tiic  pro- 
ceedings, of  which  we  are  about  to  subjoin  \\ti.:  rrludnn. 

The  Eisteddfod  commenced  on  Tuo^duy.  S<>pl.  7,  at  cU'von  in 
the  forenoon.  The  Noble  President,  LordClive,  llie  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant taking  the  chair,  and  explaining  in  a  luminous  address  the 
objecti  oflhs  meeting.  Sevend  bards  then  redted  stanzas,  com- 
posed on  the  occantm,  and  tbe  judges  prononnced  their  decision 
relative  to  the  prose  compodtion^  parts  of  which  were  rend,  ar.d 
the  adjudication  reUtifo  to  tbe  prize  poeius  wag  made,  and  the 
medals  awarded.  They  were  at  follow  : 

1.  Ati  elegant  lilrcr  medal,  with  a  representation  of  the  Bardic  chair,  Snely 
embossed  in  relief,  encircled  with  a  urc.ith  of  laurel,  beauHfully  finished  :~ 
Awaiiieil  to,  Mr.  Ebeiioier  Thomas,  nf  livioiiydd,  thi.'iu(lior  of  the  best  Welsh 
Ode  on  the  Destruclioo  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  An  elegant  sil?i:r  medal,  with  a  ri'preii'ntatlcin  of  Bards  in  their  sacred 
graie,  suddenly  rushed  upon  and  massacred  )iy  the  lUinans: — Awanled  to 
Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Carmarthen,  the  author  of  llu'  be^l  Wt'lsli  I'oein  on 
thelnrBsion  of  Anglesey  by  the  ttomans. 

OW  costume,  with  the  cauldron,  &c.  draivivg  a  circle  wiiti  hi^r  rnjgii:  nand, 
who  is  eip<»ed  and  derided  by  yontlu; — Awarded  to  Mr.  Ednard  Jones,  of 
Denbigh,  (he  anthoi  of  tlu  best  Webb  Song  on  the  folty  of  a  belief  in 
witchcrajtt. 

4.  Aa  elqpnt  «iifer  medal,  with  a  r^resentation  of  an  Ancient  Briton 
taUi^in  Arnioriean  bj  tbe  band,  Qa  latter  of  whom  i)  in  the  mtitudc  of  ac- 
tnowledgiDgbii  frieaiuhlp ;  on  one  iHa  of  the  pictnn  i«a  female  Gguta  with 
an  [nfiat  in  tier  ann),ttoa  hi  tbe  d!it«nce,  tol^en  In  omHrmloB :— Awwded 
totbe  Rot.  T.Price,  of  Cric^homll,  the  antboc  of  the  belt  fitglishJEuajoo 
tbe  GOOBeeUMbetveealhej^ndwtBiUawandAnnoriana;  alio  apieninm 
of  fivegidoea*. 

S>  An  elegut  dher  medil)  with  a  ttpteaenlatioo  of  Ibtee  figures,  Tery 
euneillr  copied  In  eipaantUng  the  doetrinea  of  Christianity,  winch  they  en- 
liweeliy  dirac^  the  attention  of  their  aadlence  to  the  Cross,  who  teem  to 
IW«n  vlth  grea  emmtncH  ^Awarded  to  Hr.  Jolin  fjnflis),  of  Wrexham, 


the  sDtkor  of  Ihi  best  Ea^tili  Emf  on  tbe  fint  propt^Oloa  of  Cliriitiaiiltj 

among  the  Briloiis. 

g.  An  client  iilicT  medal,  with  a  represenbitian  of  a  lencmbtc  Hard  in  a 
sitting  poiture,  very  BiiilaDilr  engaged  in  teaching  children,  and  explaining 
lite  cicellcncci  and  lulTaiilBges  of  cultivating  the  Welih  Ijanguage;  in  the 
Tiiuk  ground  of  the  picture  is  the  figure  of  time,  inscrihiiig  on  a  roclt  "lailh 
CirniiBeg,"  which  is  olMerred  by  a  youfh,  who  is  both  mrpriied  and  delighted  i 
Awarded  ta  Ut.  John  BiKkwdl,  of  Bmleir,  lh«  aotfaor  of  U«  b«it  WtUk 
Tjiaj  on  the  colllntlini  of  (he  Welsh  LangnafC ;  alio  a  preminui  of  Stb 
guineai. 

The  ceremonies,  amougBt  wbioli  w«  that  of  churiog  (he  bud« 
for  irhom  Col.  Parry  appewed  u  proxy,  w«re  relieved  by  the 
pcrfDrnivDce  of  the  baiid  of  the  Uorss  Guards  Blue,  and  ttie 
Welch  iaxft  at  intoTrals,  uid  (be  whole  waa  exceedingly  full  of 
inlereit.  A  -  oonooit  «oiicliided  tb*  day.  The  priwiipal  pe*"- 
formera  were  as  under ; 

Misa  Stepliena,  AIa«tor  Snilh,  Master  Parry,  Miw  Carew,  Mr. 
Vaughan,  IVIr.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Colljw, Mr.  Pari?,  tud  Mr.  Rolle. 
Assiat(!il  l>y  the  Choral  Society  of  BhreWfibnry,  (he  Webb-Pool 
Cliuir,  &c.  &c.  ,tc. 

Till-  fir,-.t  ,-<,ncr,'.  look  place  on  tlie  PVPiiii.g  of  Ihh  day.  Iftlic 
a^.^(;mbii  iig  of  .mh  Ii  h  bEuid,  in  su  rcniolo  a  [util  of  lliu 'inland,  be 
not  eullicii'iitlj  rfniurkalilc,  Ui«rc  is  iimttrr  tnougli  iroithy  of 
observation  to  l>c  found  ia  Iheae  bilLi.  Tlicrc  is  an  ovurture  of 
Mozart'a,  a  concerto  ofViotti's,  and  Ro^ini's  Di  tanli ptilpili'  and 
Zitli  Silti — novel  sound:!  we  ehonid  imagine  amongst  the  Welch 
barpets.  But  what  we  are  principally  to  notice  is  the  lovo  of 
eoimtry  which  pervades  the  whole.  There  are  no  leai  tbaaeeveD 
Wdcfa  airs  set  to  appropriate  Bnglixh  words  in  this  first  bill. 
These  jjlamji  n.  line  character  of  nationality,  which  ia  no  less  dc- 
iiiondtrativc  of  the  p&triotic  spirit  that  gave  birth  to  and  sup- 
ported the  meeting  ;  for  these  keep  alive  not  only  the  music  but 
the  lotly  spirit  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  Another  uf  these  pieces, 
"  Cambria's  Jlolida)/"  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Mytton,  of  Garth,  and  set  by  Mr.  Parry,  pleased  so  greatly  that 
it  was  repeated  on  the  second  evening.  Next  to  this  the  main 
feature,  simplicity  isthecharacteristic.  We  have  seldom  or  never 
of  late  seen  so  much  trusted  to  melody.  This  was  a  concert  for 
the  million — it  was  as  ploa.-iing  as  popular — and  itiscurious^inqS' 


•  TUt  pisce  was  dunged  at  the  perfwmim. 
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inucli  as  it  dpmonslrates  as  it  were  the  dann,  and  scarcely  (be 
dawn  of  that  general  advancement,  which  is  naiv  becoming,  we 
may  say,  universal  in  the  island.  Tbe  ioterest  increased  u  the 
featival  proceeded.  On  Wednesday  tnorntng  the  conteit  for  the 
silver  harp  took  place,  which  ivas  to  be  awarded  to  the  best  pro- 
ficient on  the  triple  harp.  There  nss  a  second  prize — a  silver 
medal — a  heauliful  representation  of  the  Grecian  lyre,  adorned 
with  Jaurel — for  the  best  Dadgciniad  ox  Welsh  singer  with  the 
harp.  The  vocalists  sung  what  is  called  Penillion  or  epigrBmmatic 
slaiizas  after  the  manner  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  Thb  is  difficult 
to  perform.  The  singer  follows  the  harper,  who  changea  tbe  air 
and  introduces  variations  at  bis  pleaanre,  to  which  the  singer  is 
expected  to  keep  stria  time,  endiag  with  the  strain.  Those 
aiageta  are  considered  tbe  best  who  can  tulapt  variout  metrea  to 
the  saroe  melody,  and  who  are  acqnainted  with  the  twenty-four 
measures  according  to  the  Bardic  laws  of  composition. 

The  first  transactions  of  the  Session,  which,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  is  opened  by  sound  of  trumpet,  was  to  hear  the  successful 
authors  of  the  Englr/nion  or  stanzas,  the  sul^ects  for  which  were 
ffivenouton  the  previous  day,and  the  abjudication  of  the  premiums 
aadeonthecompositinns  sent  in.  They  were  three  ta  number— 

1.  The  Castle  o/Posj/s  and  its  Proprietor.  Mr.RobertDavies, 
of  Nantglyn,  recited  his  verses. 

2.  Lndrj  Liirj/  Clive.  and  tier  Young  Family.  Mr.  John  Black- 
wcll,  ofBerriew,  wb-s  (he  successfui  poet. 

3.  Tilt  Rh-t-r  Severn.    Mr.  Evan  Evans. 

The  Rev.  \\':i\Ut  Deu  Ii'.  Ui.m.  rtdltd  M>nii'  Eiiglynion,  which 
(though  no  fiuuliible  for  Uip  prixe^)  he  liaii  iii-itten.  They  were 
greatly  admired.  A  poetical  address,  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  London, 
was  read  in  bis  absence  by  the  Rer.  W.  J.  Rees. 

The  premium  for  the  best  mttdogao  of  MSS.  in  Welch  and 
English,  relating;  to  Waies,  was  adjudged  to'  Mr.  A.  O.  Poghe, 
ofNantglyn. 

The  same  gentleman  gained  the  reward  for  the  best  unpub- 
lished collection  of  old  Welch  tunes. 

Mr.  B.  Woodhouse,  of  Bettws,  obtained  the  prize  for  the  best 
original  psalm  tune  in  Archdeacon's  Pey's  metre,  and  Mr.  David 
Harrisa  remuneration. 

Tbe  premium  for  the  best  original  hymn  in  one  of  the  present 
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Welch  popular  tneaanrea,  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  D.  J.  Morgan,  of 
Llangnedniore. 

The  Penillion  singing  thea  coniDieiiced.  Eight  candidatei 
were  placed  by  Mr.  Parry.  After  they  had  all  siing< — five  were 
selected,  and  these  were  reduced  to  two,  (who  were  labourers) 
John  Evans  and  Thomas  Edwards,  who  r(-sidfi  near  Ciirwen. 
And  here  appeared  a  heautiful  trait  of  cliaracler.  These  two 
men  being  neighbours,  declined  to  riinttnd  against  each  other. 
So  affecting  a  proof  of  kindly  feeling  awakened  that  general  emo- 
tion which  simple  nature  never  f:ii]s  in  kindle— the  men  were 
cheered  by  the  whole  assembly.  Lord  Clive  stepped  forward  and 
rewarded  their  friendship  with  a  second  medal,  and  the  poor 
fellows  shook  hands  with  cordial  gympathy  "  oyer  the  emhlem  of 
harmony,  the  harp." 

Richard  Williams,  a  poor  blind  man,  sung  with  so  mnclt 
humour,  that  tmiy  Delanere  presented  him  with  a  medal  also. 

The  contest  for  the  silver  harp  fbUoked.  There  were  nine 
competitors,  who  sung  national  airs  in  a  succession  determined  by 
lot.  These  lasted  from  two  to  nine  minutes  each,  and  the  prize 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Juhn  Hughes,  of  the  Royal  Denbigh  band. 

Mr.  J.  Jones  obtained  the  medal  as  the  best  performer  on  the 
triple  harp,  who  had  never  obtained  a  silver  harp  at  any 
Eisteddvod. 

Col.  Parry  then  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Com- 
mitter in  the  name  of  the  bards  and  the  judges  of  the  compoai- 
tioDB,  and  in  so  doing  (he  Hon.  Gentleman  so  beautifully  described 
the  advantages  attending  such  meetings  in  general,  and  this  in 
particniar,  and  illustrated  so  haiqiUy  die  nature  of  the  Eogtyaion, 
that  as  we  are  solidtonato  diffose  the  knowledge  of  this  sulgeet 
as  completdy  as  poviUeg  we  Bhall  make  an  ahetaet  from  the 

'*ta  dl^IanggoiMhjjapeiMmofdw  namEofScolan  destroyed  (heAnnili 
«f  Ancient  Britidi  LHentare  in  tbe  Tower  of  London ;  aubscqueiitly  the  lirei 
■t  Hafod  and  at  Conmt  Garden,  and  other  accidents,  have  extinguished 
limilar  works  of  value.  Is  it  not  useful,  then,  to  endeavDur  to  collect  those 
efforts  of  genius  which  still  rest  in  modern  Bards,  who,  while  they  aro  follow- 
ing their  humble  occupations  of  industry,  aud  exercising  that  iatellect  which  is 
so  astonishing  that  if  It  was  not  witnessed  would  hardly  be  believed  to  exist  in 
(heir  stuian  of  life  >  Is  it  not  usernl  to  have  assembled  m  much  beauty  and 
good  hamom'  from  contigoooi  and  distant  conn  ties!  Is  it  not  of  adrant^ 
thai  the  poor  and  the  hither  danes  of  sod^  shoald  have  had  thiiTopporlDnrfp 
of  witnessing  the  Bawnl^  of  mEumcr  and  talent  wUdi  die  CfoUe  Prerident  b*i 


tsa 


tf^tlmdl  To  barescen  t)i«  intenut  vhlch  yonr  lenenble  Lard  Ueutentat 
Iiu taken  in  these  proceeiUngi?  Tohaie  bronghl  amongst  you  a  gallnnt  indi. 
»l,llia!  (Lord  Hill)  ivho  lia?  been  one  of  the  forcino-l  m  fi^litin?  for  J,!.;  fountry'j 

gainail  unfailing  laurels  in  the  baHloi' field !    Also  ^iiiDtlrn-  .\"!iliiii,ui  |Lord 

connl)-,  than  by  a  iirarimt  and  dearest  link  to  Oie  family  of  Uynnstay  ?  Wc 
delight  lo  cling  to  ancient  litermtnn.',  |iarlicalu'ly  If  it  belongs  to  our  own  land, 
anil  illbough  ire  enconmge,  by  '^ilncaliou  uid  by  every  moliie,  tlin  associalion 
odanguage  and  sentiment  with  our  English  neighbours,  yet  wc  dwell  wllh 
delight  upon  ererj  remark  tending  to  enhance  the  reeolleotion  of  Ancient 
British  langoage  and  chiruter;  and  we  listened  with  Salinfactinn  when  your 
Right  lion.  Member  for  the  county  advocated  formerly  the  esMljIi.lLiii^nl  of  3. 
Frofcssorship  of  Ancient  British  Luiguagc,  as  well  as  one  of  Aiiqlo.Sjyori, 
almdj  existing  at  (he  University;  in  irhich  wntiment  he  was  followed  with 
■ppnbatiini  by  the  amiable  BiAap  of  Calcatla.  1  pai>  by  all  other  sohjecti, 
and  coBte  to  a  itill  awcoter  one,  vbid)  has  truly  depleted  the  force  and  tha 
tiathary<mrDali>e  tongue,  byriringTana  Htetal  traulalian  at  Mr.  Black- 
irdi*i  little  poem  upon  Imj  Laej  uin  and  (he  FanlJj  at  Powyi  OaWt 
wndadluf;  by  noting  the  lote  which  I  haie  alieody  been  dlicdcd  to  propoie 


meeting  were  TOted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant — God  tave  ihe  King 
mueuflgin  full  chorus,  and  the  nSgembly  adjourned. 


Daring  tlie  Efeteddfod  those  who  had  gained  the  prizes  wore 
(hetn  suapended  in  ribbantb  of  the  colonra  of  their  order — the 
Bnd,  Uue— tbe  Dmid,  «Af(e-«nd  the  Onte,  gree*. 
'  Tbe  second  concert  took  place  in  the  evening.  -  We  lisve  gitw 
so  much  BpBce  to  the  more  novel  matter  of  the  Bardic  Senion,  that 
we  can  say  but  little  of  thigpcrrormance.  It  was  remarkable  for 
the  same  attentive  selection  of  popular  melodies  and  subjects. 
On  Thursday  rooming  there  wasan  oratorio  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
nhich  comprised  a  selection  from  the  Messiah  (part  1),  very  judi- 
ciously made  by  Dr.  Clarke  Whitfield,  and  two  miticcllaneou^ 
parts.  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Careir  each  took  -some  nf  the 
finest  of  Handera  soprano  songs — Master  Smith,  who  ia  the  beat 
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boy  singer  in  the  kiDgdom,  sung  tlie  hymn  «f  B^e— «id  MeBttv. 
Vitugban,  Colly v,-SRiith,  and  Rolle,  BOBtained  tbe  tettkr,  counter- 
tenor, and  ham  p«rto.  Beridea  Handel,  there  were  wlectiona 
from  Pergoleai,  Oravn,  Mozart,  and  Haydn,  Martin  Luther's 
Hymn,  and  an  aotbem  composed  by  Mr.  Parry,  with  harp  and 
flute  obligato.  A  public  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall  ofWekbpool, 
at  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  presided,  and  about  SOO  attended, 
concluded  the  festivities,  bo  far  as  the  town  waa  concerned;  but 
on  Friday  Lord  and  Lady  Lucy  Clive  gave  a  magnificent  ball  to 
npwBrd9.or400  persons,  at  Powys  Castle,  which  equalled  in  point 
of  ma^ificence,  taate,  and  accommodation,  anv thing  overseen  in 
the  principality.  The  moat  reputed  artiste  from  Ixtndou  were 
engaigef  to  decorata  the  tooibb,  chalk  the  floors,  and  to  prepare 
Bupper  and  refreahmrats,  and  Paine'a  band  played  the  dances } 
diey  commenced  with  the  EnglM  country  duice,  vhicfa  was' 
rdieredby  quadrilles.  Nothing  could  exceed  tin  eMe,aAbi)ity, 
and  Rttenlion  ofthe  Noble  Host  and  Hostess,  except  it  were  the 
deliB'ht  of  their  guests. 

Such  munificent  examples  of  earnest  cndoavoiuv  lo  raise 
the  character  and  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
a  district  by  the  cultivation  of  liberal  nrt  and  the  rirculntion 
of  wealth,  cannot  be  loo  highly  commended.  These  an?  occa- 
sions when  a//  are  railed  upon  lo  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
general  slock.  In  this  instance  the  nobilily  and  gentry  were  most 
active — but  the  amateurs  ofthe  district  were  no  lees  eager  In  the 
service.  Those  of  Shrewsbury,  who  are  steady  orchestral  per* 
formers,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  were  eminently  useful,  and 
the  conductor  thought  fit  to  acknowledge  their  attendance  in  an 
especial  manner,  by  a  letter  to  Mr,  Tomlha,  the  orguiiet  of  St. 
Mary's,  Salop.  He  mentions  particularly  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is 
merchant  of  Shrewsbury,  and  a  double  bass  player.  These  ama- 
teurs are  persons  of  high  respectability  in  various  professions  and 
trades,  and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  improvement  of  a 
liberal  spirit  as  well  as  of  good  taste  to  find  amateura  thus 
mingling  with  professors,  and  swelling  the  numbera  of  minstrelsy. 
Dr.  Jones  took  the  organ  and  pianoforte  with  great  credit  tobim- 
aelf.  Mr.  Parry,  the  conductor,  laboured  with  a  patriotic  aa  well 
as  a  pTofeaaional  zeal,  and  he  faaa  his  reward  in  the  aucceas  no  leas 
Ifaanin  the  muyersal  gratulation  wliich  attended  Ua  eSbrls. 
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Tlie reos^pts,  beside  Rsnbecription  orjgSOO,  were  asvndwi 
TuEiDAT— collected  at  the  Bbteddfod  . .  ^£90  0  0 


The  next  iiR-cliiig  it  ill  lie  at  Carnarvon,  in  1885. 

WORCESTER— commencing  SEPT.  15,  1884. 

The  mMtiDgs  of  die  three  cbnra  o{  Qloaeester,  Hereford,  mad 
Worcester,  exhibit  the  eerliest,  the  most  uninlerrapted,  aai  the 
longest  aeries  of  festivals  known  in  the  Island.  That  at  Wor- 
cester this  year  was  the  iirut  of  the  second  century  of  their  ex- 
istence. They  have  seldom,  we  l)elieve,  been  verj-  gainful,  and 
upon  some  occasions  the  gentlemen  who  act  as  stewards  have  cod- 
tributed  very  largely  to  tlio  expencea.  The  pc^rformences  have 
proceeded  very  regularly — (he  managers  being  content  with  a 
band  of  moderate  size  Imt  tindoubted  excellence.  The  orchestra 
has  generally  been  fonned  from  the  A  ntient  Concerts  of  Loodon, 
and  Mr.  Greatorex  hiis  commonly  iisiisted  in  conducting.  Stimu- 
lated however  by  Birmingham,  York,  and  Liverpool,  or  rather 
we  may  Bay  by  the  oaiveisal  progrceaion  of  art,  the  number  of 
iraUmnental  performers  was  this  year  doubled— wd  to  Mn. 
Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Messrs.  Vaughan,  W.  Knyvett,  and  Bel- 
lamy, were'  added  Mr.  Braham  and  Signor  and  Mad.  De  Begnb. 
There  have  seldom  been  less  food  for  comment  than  in  these 
concerts.  In  the  morning  performances  there  was  nothing  new, 
and  the  littlp  novelty  evi^n  to  provincial  auditors  in  the  evenings 
was  derivird  from  ll.r  liali^ins  »  hili-  Mi .  i'auijUan'^  c^liTiiiil  though 
beautiful  Al'sui  opi.^isnl  ii>  Mr.  liriiliiiiir-  /uhi),  Grove  ami 
BonnU  Lassie.  The  wnntof  rann«.i^  not  more  remarkable  in  llic 
one  instance  than  the  absence  ofj^ood  taste  in  the  other.  If  singers 
are  so  easily  ^uti^hod,  it  is  something  wonderful  that  conmiiltces 
and  coDductorsshould exert  no  more  imagination,  no  more  judg- 
ment for  the  satistactian  of  the  public.  These  evils  must  however 
soon  find  a  remedy  in  the  rapidity  with  which  meeting  Rucceeds  to 
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tw  txDg,  far  iialenxov^MklKl  good  norelttts  ba  found,  sstiety 
will  lom  coiM.  CfHBpmriBonB  taf>  will  be  maie,  and  such  com- 
paridoDs  as  will  compel  exertion — iiat  tbat  we  would  iminnate 
tbetamns^era  et  Worceiterare  ftrbebindtlM  rest  oftbe  king- 
doiD  is  selection.  Though  the  obserVntiftnt  appl^  witk  great 
fcrco  to  tbit  fettivoi,  it  appliea  also  to  nost  othen.  The  neeanitjr 
will  grow  out  of  the  frequency  of  repetition. 


THE  NOllWICH  fjESTlVAL 

Commenced  on  Tuesday,  the  twentj-eecc«d  of  September,  by  as 
evening  concert,  which  woe  followed  by  three  morning  and  two 
evening  peribrniaoceii,  and  concluded  by  a  ball  cmFriday,  Sept.  3&* 
When  in  I8S0  we  narrated  the  e^ts  of  the  Birminghui 
Festival]  we  bad  little  anticipation  of  seeing  ao  magniGcest  a 
triumph  of  art  in  the  short  period  of  fotir  years,  exceeded  in  the 
Northern,  emulated  in  (he  Wciitern  parts  oftlit-  ixbnd,  cijiiallccl, 
not  to  say  surpnsaed  in  the  mont  EhsIi^lh,  purlimlurly  i^i  u  rily 
like  Nunvicii,  where,  if  general  opinion  ha  t'nuuth-ii  a«  it  roni- 
monly  in  on  truth,  public  spirit  liiin  ha  ii  luiii;  ;it  n  vi'iy  \ow  L-blt. 
But  such  fire  Ihe  remits  iJiic/i  the  romhincd  rjihrl-:  of  nrt  and 
Hlerature  can  produce,  for  wliili;  fUo  splfiiilimi-  i>l'  tlie  onn  iias 
rising  in  vigour  at  Bii'ining:hain,  and  shedding  its  light  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  while  York  more  than  reflected  dM  beam, 
while  Derby  and  Liverpool  caught  the  implendcnee  of  the 
ra)-3~the  press  was  assisting  the  ilinmination  of  the  general 
mind,  and  working  its  slow  and  gradual  but  certain  efifaetR.  For 
five  years  attempts  were  made  (brongh  tbe  Norwich  Mercury, 
by  a  series  of  articles  founded  on  passing  events,  to  rouse  the 
universal  mind  and  to  work  upon  the  Governors  of  the  Haspital. 
We  mention  this  fact,  simply  for  the  sake  of  holding  out  encou' 
nigemcnt  to  those  engaged  in  similar  endeavours — ^no  matter  to 
■what  end  they  are  directed.  At  the  very  moment  the  Journalist 
complained  that  he  had  fbund  no  seconder — Mr.  Edward  Taylor, 
an  amateur  of  the  city,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  aSair  was  finished  by  the  successive  triumphs  of  Birminghap), 
Liverpool,  and  York.  P.  Martineau,  &q.  oneofthe  most  eninehl 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Korwieh,  and  a  gentleman  in  every  way 
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amongst  the  most  esteemed  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  moved 
at  the  Hospital  Board  that  a  Festival  be  proposed  to  the  county — 
circular  letters  were  addressed  to  the  Governors,  requesting  theu 
to  guarantee  the  funds  of  the  institution  by  such  sums  as  they  might 
choote  (to  be  called  for  proportiooBlly  in  the  event  of  loss)  in- 
•criptions  to  an  iimoant  of  more  than  three  tbouaand  poundi  were 
immediately  set  down,  and  in  apite  of  on  opposition  from  an 
elevated  tjuarter,  the  experiment  proceeded.  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  iMr.  Athow,  were  nominated  a  Committee  for  the 
pntive  ronchict  iit'  the  musical  departnient,  and  a  Committee  of 
Muoagcmenl,  a!  ivliiob  John  S.  Patteson,  Esq.  the  Mayor,  n-as 
chosen  the  Chairman,  and  John  Browne,  Esq.  (one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  a  most  respected  citizen  of 
Norwich, andftTetetanfiiendofmusic),  Deputy  Chairman — and 
never  did  any  Board  more  actively,  more  energetically,  more 
zenlously  discharge  their  trust.  Sir  George  Smart  was  en- 
gaged as  conductor.  The  Corporation  granted  one  hundred 
pounds  in  aid  ofthe  funds,  they  accorded  the  use  of  St.  Andrew's 
Hall  for  the  performances,  and  commissioned  the  City  Committee 
to  light  the  Hall  with  gas,  and  prepare  the  avenues  for  the  easy- 
access  of  the  company.  THE  KING  himself  was  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  patron — three  of  his 
Royal  Brothers  became  Vice-patrons,  and  Hh  Rotaii  Hioa- 
WBH  THE  Ddkc  or  SuisBX  declared  his  intention  to  be  present. 
In  addition  to  this  the  highest  patronage  of  the  realm,  the  folloir- 
ing  wM  the  Hat  of  nobiU^  who  added  their  names  to  grace 


The  Hon.  John  Wodebonse,  M.  P.  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Nor&Uu 

WtlUum  ISenliiicl: 
Viwount  Sydney 
Lord  Hervey 

The  Dulte  of  Nurfolli  '      Lord  Charles  Townsheiid 

Mnrquii  Chalmondeley  Lord  June*  Towmhend 

Marqnli  of  Bluidfard  The  BUbap  of  Norwich 

The  Eari  of  Albemarle  Lord  Staflbrd 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  Lord  Rivers 

The  Earl  Nclion  Lard  Waliingham 

The  Korl  of  Slra.lbrm.ke  Ixird  Sufflold 

Till'  Enrt  t>r  ILoaehLTy  Lord  Calthorpe 

The  l':iirl  of  Go^ford  Lord  Bnyning 

The  Earl  ofWinterton  Lord  Wodehouie 
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htai  HatriingfieU 

Lord  HeanikBr 

The  Major  of  Norwich 

The  Hon.  J.  Wdpol")  M.P. 

"theHon.  G.  AiHott,  M.P. 

The  Dean  and  Cbopter  of  Narwicli 

Sir  Edmund  Bicon,  Bui. 

Rev.  Sir  W.  R.  Kemp,  Bart. 

Sir  Jamb  Astlev,  But. 

Sir  Robert  HHrUnd,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  J.  B.  Folkes,  Ban. 

aw  n.  p.  Joclrell,  Ban. 

Sir  Charles  Chad,  Ban. 

Sir  G.  B.  Brograve,  BarU 

SirR.J.Uuilon,  Ban. 

Sr  T.  B.  Lenoard,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  Hiddteton,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Labbock,  BiH. 


Sir  Thoma*  Bsre^  fiarU' 

Sir  Edward  StracGv,  Ban. 
Sir  E.  K.  Laerin,  Ban. 
Sir  1.  Kerrinen,  Barl.  M.  1>. 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  Kiit. 
Sir  11.  J.  IInr.«y,  Knt. 
T.  W.  Coke,  E-q.  M.  P. 
K.  Wotlehouse,  liw.  M.Pi 
T.  S.  Cooih,  Emi.  il.  P. 
C.  E.  Riiin(.ulci,  t^iq.  M.P. 
N.  W.  II.  Colboriie,  Eiq.  M.  P. 
William  Ilejgate,  E-.q.M.P. 
C.  A,  Tulk,  Esq.  M.  P. 
W.  Hiiidimanri,  Em.  M.  P. 
H.  Gurney,  E«.  M.  P. 
C.  S.  Oniey,  E«i.  M.  P. 
The  Mayor  of  Yarmouth 
The  Mayor  of  Lynn. 


While  these  arrangeracnls  were  tranaacling,  the  Musical  Com- 
mittce  were  fmplojcd  in  ilu^ii-  dfiiariiiionl.  Mr.  Taylor  under- 
took tlic  foniiiiliuTi  of  u  thor:tl  ^tii^icl^,  which  he  accomplLilied 
irilh  a  degree  of  kiiouii^dirf,  skill,  and  perseverance,  that  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  In  tliis  he  Has  greatly  assisted  by  Mr. 
Buck,  tlie  organiiit  uf  the  cathedral,  and  one  of  the  assistant  con- 
,  ductors,  who  not  only  trained  his  own  choristeTs,  but  several 
youtbsof  thecity,  aad  took  the  organ  at  the  rehearsals.  Engage- 
ments were  made  with  thspriaeipBl  performers,  and  a  negotiation 
With  Madame  Catalani  -was  opened,  who  however  declared  tAe 
uould  neter  again  accept  a  salarif,  propo'^cd  to  bring  .down  six 
principal  singers,  a  leader,  violoncellist,  and  Signer  ftossini. 
For  these  and  her  own  services  to  divide  for  her  share  lialf  the 
receipts,  all  the  rest  of  the  expenjces  "being  defrayed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. To  such  a  proposal  it  was  replied,  that  it  wu  impoesible 
for  any  body  acting  in  trust  for  «  Charity  so  to  compromise  it* 
interests,  and  the  treaty  ended,* 

•  It  19  important  aliko  to  the  interests  of  art  and  of  aharity  to  Mt  tfah 
matter  in  ita  true  light.  The  cott  of  nine  principal  ringera,  and  the  leader 
and  violoncellist  engaged  for  Norwich,  wan  as  near  aa  may  be  ^1000. 
The  receipts  for  advinions  to  the  musical  pErfsrmancei  were  .£4705. 
Had  Madame  Calalani  shared  upon, the  (enna  the  oflered,  ahe  would  have 
received  ,^U8S.  "the  eapcnce-i,  OKcluaire  of  the  mm  Jbr  the  perrormers 
mentioned  above,  aaiotuited  to  about  £3  J00,  (exciuaive  of  those  foe  the 
Ball.)  bbdame  Calalani  would  diercfore  have  gahutl£issa,  and  the 
BoqHtal  mrald  have  tit  £a\8  by  the  musical  part  of  the  ^ecnlalioii, 
presaubg  the  receipts  to  hare  alood  the  same,  and  then  was  Kaite^  a 
31,  3 
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The  Musical  Committee  then  decided  upon  tlic  fotlotving' 
TDcaliatsBndinstrumetitalists,and  itiviil  he  seen  lliat  surli  talent 
enabled  tlwm  b> render  their  selections  a  cento  of  tlic  finest  apcci- 
nieinofKllst;lM,from  the  ballad  to  tliG  bravura,  tlici  diict  to  the 
double  dionw,  from  the  solo  to  the  siiifouia.    The  general  list  of 
Ibe  baud  nSl  deinonstratc  the  combined  power  of  the  trluile. 
PRlNCiPJL  VOCAL  PERFORMERS. 
Hki.  Salmov,  Mks  Stepiien.,  Mi^  Cahew, 
AND  M..n.  RoNEi  nc  Bebsij. 
Mb.  VitiauAK,  Mii.  Stri,>,  Mn.  riELLAxr,  Ma.  Terhul, 

MaMU  KsNrTun,    Ml[.   y.    N.IVEI.I.O,    AND  Sl«NOa  PE  BcCKIt. 

rOCAL  ISAHD. 


from  rie  tAu/r  «/  AV.  PtUtTi 

Mancqft,  Horskh. 
Master  Cook 
Mailer  Fayerroui 


i-nm m.  Slephm't  Chelr, Norvkh. 
tiU-iec  lliiulcs 
Cook 


r  Abbs 


Mrs.  Wnlkpr,  Xwii/on 


Mi.s  IVlunn,  ;;trc/« 

from  the  Choir  of  Nomiclt 
Calhcdral- 


MertCT  Ilnro 
Maater  Fo«ter 

From  the  Choir  1/  Efg  Calhidral. 
Muler  G,  Smith 
Muter  Higaa 
MMter  hing 
Muter  ScoU 

FrmnlheChoiri^lBtie'i  CoUeec, 

Cambridge. 
Mister  Kempton 


 ^    Is  liw  <ru 

CDmpletcly  tilled,  and  liundredi  liirned  avay  frocB  the  door*.  Tha  mora< 
ing  perfarmuioe*  were  not  quite  k>  crowded.  As  lbs  milt«r  ixnr  Maodi, 
tha  Hmpilal  adds  4i.  9d.  to  iu  fondi,  ud  d»  uehMtra  and  mnAi 

parcU*cdbrllieiMnal,eaitin^soBslhi|9mmlhM£3WadditliKa].  A 
more  inttroeUTe  iMMnto  Conusdtaet  aetiag  Gir  pnblio  obariliei  cioBoi  be 
■Sitdodtban  these  Acts  afibrd. 


M.uitcr 

Fmit  the  Choir      Iht  Catma 

Chapel,  Nortcfch. 
Muster  Cattt^rinoul 
Muster  Martin 
Master  Lale 
Master  P.  Lake 


Master  Jer.  IW 
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Mr.  Wfllker,  London 
Mr.  Cook  — 

Mr.WhilUelon  

Mr.  W:oodcockj  Oiford 
Mr.  Adeocli,  CambridgB 

Mr.  Ling,jun.   

Mr.  Harvey   

Mr.  Lin^,  Elg 

Mr.  Jrirmiin, 

Mr.  Cox,  Nora^ 

nir.  Fc-nn   

Mr.  }Iiiy<lcn   

Mr.  B.  lloB   

Mr.  Green   

Mr.GreenjjDih  


i\lr.  risk,  Nomick 

Mr,  Coi-^iiio  

IVIr.  WidJows  — 

Mr.WhLulclon  

Mr.  Girling   

Hr.  Jdilui   

Mr.  Sexton   . 

Wr.  Doiiehty  

Mr.  Smilh,  London 

Mr.  Theobald  

Mr.  White,  Worcester 
Mr.  W.  Tydeman,  Framllnghaia 
Mr.  Bolingbroke,  Bungay 
Mr.  Smith,  Ipuciiih 


Mr.  Tell,  London 

Mr.  S.  Tell   

Mr.  Ik-dcclcy  

Mr,  Wilkins,  Oxford 
Rci.  G.  Day,  Norwich 

Mr.  Cupper   

Mr.  W.  Hayden   

Mr.  Chibbum   

Mr.  ShicUc   

Mr.  Hnre   

j\lr.  Hill  _  

iVIr.  Dcek-  .  . 

Mr.  Twiddy   1- 

Mr.  Rushmcrc   

Mr.  T.  Ifnydea   . 

Mr.  F.  Wiildow*  

Mr,  R.  Widdows  

Mr.  While   

Mr.  Gunfon   


Mr.  Ives,  Nan^ick 

Mr.  Sutton   

Mr.  R.  Sexton   

Mr.  Porter   

Mr.  J.  Russell   

Mr.  English  — 

Mr.  R.Uno   

Mr.  Porter   

Mr.  Ames   

Mr.  Dunt   

Mr.  Caley   

Mr.  Gidney  <  

'  Mr.Melcalf  ^  

Mr.  a™   

Mr.  Woolnougd,  Framliagham 
Mr.  Browne,  Bungau 

Mr.  R.  Rrowiic  .  

Mr.  Barker,  Becckt 


Mr.  Tell 


London 


Mr.  Fisher 

Mr.  t^hapman  

Mr.  Rowtham,  Ctudridge 
Mr.  Kempton,  Efg 
Mr.WoodooefciO^I^rd 
Mr.  Shepherd   


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr.  David 
MT.D.auh  - 
Mr.  J.  Taylor  - 
Mr.  Sietraidien  - 
MnKTeylor  - 


Norwieh 


Mr,  Alhow,  JVonc/cA 

Mr.  Woixlward  

Mr.  R«ad   

Mr.Helthewj  — r- 

Mr.  Phaiipj   

Mr.  Towler   

Mr.  Stvon   

Mr.  Lane    , 

Mr.  Perry   

Mr.  Berry   

Mr.  Berry,  jua.  

Mr.  Browne   

Mr.  N.  Roe   

Mr.  Pratt   
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Ur.  CuDplin,  Nomkh 

Mr.  HootB   

Mr.  Pack   

Mr.  P  je         •  . 

Mr.  S.  SbxIm  I  ■ 

Ur.  Wads   


Mr.  Sadler,  t/onekh 

Mr.  Hebdeo   

Mr.  King  ■  

Mr.  Dale,  FramUngkm 
Mr.  King,  Bimg^ 


tSSTRVMENTJL  BAND. 


Mr.  F.  CrunerJ 


\  Leaden 


Mr,  Guynemer   

Mr.  Cummins  — 

Mr.  WBlkins   

Mr.Jollj   

Mr.  Litolff  — 
Mr.  Slockam  — — 


Mr.  Bnigoier  ■  

Hr.  Mueller,  TKeatr*  Rvgal,  Nor- 

Mr.  FUi,  Naiviek 

Mr.Wooinu   

Mr.  Angell   

Mr.T.i^  


Mr.  Wot,  Koncich 

Mr.  F.  Norerre  ■ 

Mr.  C«rr   

Mr.  Merry   

Mr.  J.  Mernr   

Mr.  J.  Bambridge^— 

Mr.  Blum,  ShqfleibHry 

Mr.  Tydemui,  Framaagham 

Mr.  C.  Fisher 

Mr.  D.  Fi-her 

Mr.  Eager,  Yarmoulh 

Mr.  Hoganb,  jun.  

Mr.  EllS   

Mr.  IlBrriiifflon,  Burs 

Mr.  W.  Nunn   

Mr.  J.  Nunn   

Mr.  A.  Noverre   

Mr.  BinSeU,  SlUBtfitrd 
Mr.  B>U,  fytmlth 

Mr.  Barker,  Ilaleimrtk 
Mr.  Sewell,  [hit 


Mr.  Wamtaff,  London 
Mr.  Dsvli  — 
Mr.  Wilcni 

Mr.  C.  Smurl   

Mr.  Ilobln-'on   

Mr.  Mingny,  Norakh 

Mr.  Gomold   

Mr.  Barron   

Mr.  Lindley,  London 
Hr.  Lindley,  jun.  — 

Mr.  Broolu  ■  

Mr.  T.  BinBvId   

Hr.  Bl^fth,  JfomfcA 


Mr.  I'vinnr,  Bttcfcj 


Mr.  Reeve,  Bh, 
Mr.  Godbold,^ 
Mr.  Smpaon,  Yt 


Hr.  H.  Browne,  Nervtth 

Hr.B.N.Baoon  

Hr.  PelgTBTc,  KD-mufA 
Hr.  Fonter,  Auvlcft 
Mr.  J.  Godbold   


Mr.  Nichobon,  London 
Mr.  Card   


Mr.  Enkine,  Birmiagham 
Mr.  W.  S.  Millard,  Norakh 
Mr.  T.  Ling,  London 


Mr.  Willmiii,  London 

Mr.  W.  BBmbrliige,  Noraieh 

Mr.  Fisher   


Mr.  Deninan,  Lomloa 
Mr.  ToUy   


MeKn.  Petridoa,  Z^onibn 
Ht.  Barney'  Norwieh 
Hr.  Bainbndge  


Mr.  Harper,  London 
Mr.  Wallace   

Fram  Ms  S/qjetlj/'s  Hmaciold  Band. 
Mr.  Turner        soraANo  I   Mr.  Belirciis  tenure 

Mr.  Gilbert        alto  |    Mr.  li.  Albrccht  basso 

UBTEiin^Mr.  V.  Andre./rom  his  Majesty's  Household  Band.  Mr, 
Olive,  ViricA. 
>>aliDl.E  DBOHS^Mr.  Jenkinson. 
CoHDrcTOB^ni  GEORGE  8MART.- 
Amhtakt  ComucTOM— MR.  BUCK  and  MR.  PBTTET. 

In  tke  mean  while  the  contract  for  an  organ  iru  entered  Into 
with  Mr.  Qnj,  of  London.  Tbe  terau  were  entrmted  la  the 
Rer.  R.  F.  Elwtn,  a  gentleman  well  known  fbr  his  raenttfio  re- 
aearcbes  into  the  girnctare  of  such  instrumenta.  These  terms 
were  most  honourably  kept,  and  the  Corporation  has  since  pur- 
chased the  organ. 

It  forms  a  part,  and  no  small  part  of  the  obligations  the  per- 
formances  are  under  to  Sir  George  Smart,  that  he  visited  Norwich 
for  a  week  in  August,  when  he  examined  the  preparations,  and 
suggested  what  occurred  to  him,  attended  the  choral  rehearsals, 
and  did  much  to  inspirit  tbe  troops.  He  was  receiTed  with  the 
veepect  dife  to  talent— P.  MartiBeBU,  Esq.  and  the  Mayor  enter- 


Mr.  Longhi,  MasteroflAe  3d  Rogal 

Dragoon  Guards 
Sir.  Hcwilt,  .VoriiicA 
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lained  him,  togolhcr  with  ae*enl  of  the  ConumKec,  at  llirir 
hotaea,  in  a  splendid  minner. 

This  ifl  ike  way  to  ripen  tbe  growth  oFpublic  spirit,  and  a  glori- 
ous harvest  hu  been  reaped. 

St.  Andrew's  Hall,  where  both  morning  and  evening  pcrfol-ni' 
ances  were  held,  19  a  noble  gothic  building,  consisting  of  a  naTe 
and  two  eide  aisles  more  lliaii  fifty  yards  long  and  thirty  in  bread  III. 
Tiie  roof,  which  ia  very  lofty,  is  supported  by  twelve  slender 
pillars,  and  the  whole  ia  lighted  by  spacious  windoirs ;  the  walls 
are  covered  with  porlrails  of  distinguished  citizens,  but  these  were 
concealed  by  the  galleries  builded  up  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
pany, the  fronts  and  saats  of  which  were  covered  with  crimson 
cloth.  The  Patrons'  gallery  occupied  the  one  end,  the  aide  aisles 
had  also  covered  galleriea  to  correspond,  and  the  oreheatra  oeca- 
pied  the  opposite  end  to  the  Patrons'  gallery,  the  side  aisles  to 
the  extent  of  the  orchestra  being  occupied  by  wings  for  the  chorus. 
In  Ihe  evenin<;  tlie  ll»lt  nus  ll<;htcd  by  gas  equal  to  five  thousand 
wax  fapera.  Tbe  sppclacle  wns  mngnilitent  beyond  description- 
Such  was  the  extent  of  the  preparations,  and  nothing  occurred 
to  damp  expectation  but  the  indisposition  of  Mr,  Sapio,  who  was 
seized  with  «  disorder  in  the  throat  on  his  arrival  in  Hmmith, 
which  compelled  him  td  relinquish  his  engagement.  The  Com- 
mittee immediately  determined  to  bring  down  Signer  Garcia,  as 
the  performer  of  the  highest  repute,  and  by  the  active  agency  of 
Mr.  Cummins,  of  Bristol,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  musical  world 
pays  much  respect,  and  who  volunteered  to  go  to  Mr.  Garcia'^ 
residence  in  Surrey,  that  great  singer  was  brought  to  Norwich  in 
time  to  assist  in  the  Wednesday  evening's  performance.  Mr. 
Vaughan  very  liindly  took  all  Mr.  Sapio's  morning  business. 
Ttwro  was  also  a  disappoiDtment  from  Mr.  P.  Novello's  absenee. 
Hr.  E.  Tqrior,  with  the  ntmott  wiUiagMie,  eoMented  to  eaffij 
Usplaee. 

We  have  said  that  the  music  commenced  by  an  evening  concert 
on  Tuesday.  On  the  Mondiiy,  Henry  Francis,  Esq.  the  recently 
Blcct«d  Chief  Magistrate,  gavR  an  entertainment  to  the  principal 
vocalittB,  the  leader  and  conductor,  with  several  firieids  from  the 
Gomrty  sod  dty. 

Wa  haw  said  tbet  the  effbrt»  of  thaw  who  pUnned  t!ie  por- 
formuces  were  directed  to  deMontrate  all  the  variouB  p«nen  of 
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this  very  various  art.   To  this  end,  the  selection  of  the  several 

performei's  whs  adjusted,  to  this  end,  that  of  the  compositions, 
vutal  Qiid  instruinciitiil.  To  avoid  lepelitioii^,  wc  shall  therefore 
ri^fur  ilic.  leader  to  our  relation  of  llie  York  meeting  last  year," 
where  the  ■frnernl  devciopcnirnt  of  the  circumstances  inllucncing 
and  atleiidiDf;  such  a  choice  will  be  found  to  embrace  all  sucli 
«cra.iioTi?,  11  bile  the  difticioiicics  or  difterences  as  to  perioriiieis 
n  il!  be  supplied  by  the  characters  which  have  trom  time  to  time 
appeared  in  this  work. 

We  may  here  however  digress,  so  far  as  to  repeat,  that  the  See- 
quCBcy  of  great  lueetiogs  will  unquestiouably  cull  for  dcw  coni- 
pasttiAn%  a  more  extended  resenrch^  and  probably  anevarraage- 
meat  with  respect  to  the  piiDoipal  perrorBiei:8,  or  satiety  will  90<w 
be  felt.  Hitherto  grand  performances,  really  deserving  this 
exalted  name,  have  taken  place  at  such  distant  intervals  of  time 
(hat  the  appelile  has  revived,  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  a  fi'eHh 
generation  has  sprung  up  between  meeting  and  meeting.  But 
Niucc  it  seems  to  be  established,  both  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  charity  and  (he  enjoyment  of  art,  that  festivals  emulously  vying 
with  each  other,  and  consequently  gradually  increasing  in  mag- 
iiidido  and  irnpnriance,  are  tn  succeed  year  by  ycar,^  much  more 
jictivity  and  care  will  be  required  to  diversify  the  perfbrmancef>. 
'I'hf  public  appeiife  has  been  trained  by  the  London  oratorios  and 
concerts  to  demaiKl  a  prodigious  assemblage  of  talent,  as  well  an 
an  astonishing  tjuantity  of  various  entertainment.  The  only 
remedy  that  occnr^^  to  us  is  to  awaken  the  genius,  and  call  forth 
the  Keal  of  composers  by  adequate  encouragement,  and  to  divide 
the  task  of  performance  amongst  the  artists  who  ore  most  distin- 
guished. Such  a  plan  is  the  only  one  which,  as  k  seems  to  .us,  con 
meet  the  exigency,  either  as  the  taste  of  the  public  or  the  cost  to 
the  conductors  is  concerned. 

Tho  audiences  of  Norwich,  like  thoee  of  most  other  parte  of  the 
kingdom -in  the  beginning  ofsuch  undertakings,  were  however  less 

•  Mmicnl  Mngazliicaml  Review,  vol.  5,  page  ill, 

+  Jtiriiii.igliam,  York,  Norivich,iinJ  ihc  mceliiig  of  the  thn'o  olioir.  aio, 
we  apprehond,  now  fiiml.  Liverpool  aiul  Eilinbiirph  will  prulmlilj  h-j\r. 
meeluigs  recurring  at  certain  periods— Salisbury,  Butlh,  Newcastlo,  luid 
Derby,  the  same,  while  (lie  profiU  arising  from  such  .perroTniniicin  will 
actaian  fncilemffnttDlhnir  adoption,  wherever  chuilies  that  need  sup- 
port are  in  exntencR,  and  thcra  is  a  populalion  equal  to  (he  ocoaiian. 
VOL.  TI.  NO.  xsiv.  3  M  ' 
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desirous  of  abiolute  novelty  than  of  intrinsic  excellence,  and  ve 
have  seldom  seen  selections  more  judiciously  made.  Nothing 
unworthy  such  concerU  wu  sufTered  to  be  intruded,  nrhile  every 
care  was  exerted  to  display  the  art  in  all  its  variety  and  power, 
and  none  were  ever  more  completely  successful.  Miss  Ste- 
phens, Signor  and  Madame  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  were  the  greatest 
favorites.  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mrs,  Saioion,  and  Miss  Carew,  were 
justly  appreciated,  though  the  latter  had  not  her  full  share.  The 
guod  humour  however  with  which  she  acquitted  herself,  end  the 
EK1II  snc  ai!<pjayca  in  making  the  most  of  her  second-rate  songs, 
ivere  infinitely  creditable  to  her  temper  and  judgment.  Signor 
Garcia  was  not  received  as  his  merits  demanded,  for  in  truth,  the 
grait  giato  of  the  Italian  Theatre  ia  not  jet  universaUy  diflbwd. 
He  aaog  a  recitative  and  air,  of  bta  own  coqposition,  in  k  moat 
Bttperb  manner,  and  we  were  never  more  strongly  impre^d  witli 
the  magnificence  of  his  power  and  bin  ^lylc. 

But  it  was  in  the  choral  parts  Ihal  th, -r  piTfornmnces  were  pre- 
eminent. It  was  admitted  on  all  luiiidi  Ibat  nuthing  could  outgo 
the  precision,  force,  and  contru-st  witli  nhich  they  were  executed; 
and  if  York  exceeded  Norwich  in  numbers,  the  vattttude  of  .the 
Minster  proportionally  diminished  the  effect,  to  that  chomsaes 
were  never  heard  in  greater  perfection.  We  have  indeed  never 
experienced  more  sublime  emotions  from  music  than  those  iwed 
by  the  selection  from  "  Israel  in  Egi/pl,"  which  concluded  wor- 
thily this  mafi;nificent  sei  itis  of  performances. 

It  remains  for  lis  only  tn  slate  the  rotults  of  the  meeting,  as  to 
the  company  ami  ilir  c!llilril^.  Thr  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
was  coniploti'.  ■■uid  iln'  mil)  (Iiiiii;  in  he  regretted  was  that  so  little 
spirit  was  sheim  by  the  higher  ranks.  The  patrons'  gallery  was, 
during  several  of  the  performances,  most  disgraceflilly  thin.  At 
one  of  them  it  was  occupied  by  no  more  than  aixty-threa  persons. 
HiB  RovAL  HiflBHEsi  THE  DoKE  OF  SitssBX— Tre  Hon.  John 
Woubhoceb,  the  President  of  the  meeting — and  The  High 
SsESiFP  were  continually  present.  But  the  impulse  came  f;om 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  and  the  success  shews,  amongst 
other  important  circnmstances,  the  power  of  those  classes  when 
called  into  action  aiul  directed  to  bonourablc  purposes— a  lesson 
which  ought  to  conveymost  uBefill  instruction  to  the  higher  ranks, 
at  a  time  yrhen  all  below  them  are  making  such  prodigious  efforta 
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io  advance  themBelres  in  knowtedge,  ahich,  it  should  never  be 
fo^tten,  is  potter. 


Sept.  31,  Tuesday  Evening    1109 

22,  Wednesday  Morniug    9SS 

Wednesday  Evening    ITOT 

S3,  Thntsday  Morning   ,   1883 

Thursday  Evening    S066 

Si,  Friday  Morning    1495 

Friday  Evening  Ball    1152 

Visitors  at  the  Hall    883 

10,087 

BBCEIPTS.                   ^  ^  ^ 

Sale  of  Tickets  for  the  six  Performances    47'm  1!)  0 

For  thP  Ball                                                   8a7  S  0 

Visitor                                                     71  10  0 

Books  ;                                            193  19  0 

Shewing  the  Hall                                 S31  15  0 

Donation                                            611  18  0 


67^  6  0 

Espences    4351    1  10 


Balance  to  the  Hospital    £9411  4  S 


SulMcquently  to  Ihe  concliL^iiin  <il'  llii^  rt'^tivnl,  tlii^  coiumittec 
of  nianagetiiciit  voted  a  gold  smilV  liox.  (if  tiie  viilue  of  thirty 
guincHB,  and  the  Corporation  tlic  freedom  of  the  city,  to  Sir 
George  Snart,  tar  the  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  ho  had  exerted. 
The  Hospital  Board  presented  to  Mr.  Edivard  Taylor  a  piec»  of 
plate,  of  50  gnineaa  value,  for  his  services  in  raising  and  instruct- 
ing the  choral  society,  and  for  his  general  Assistance. 

It  is  also  amongst  the  memorsbilia  of  the  festival,  that  a  medal  - 
was  struck  in  commemonLtion,  an  entire  newspaper  printed  to 
narrate  the  occurrences,  and  finally  a  print  of  the  Hall  is  abont 
to  be  engraved  under  the  superin tendance  and  from  a  drawing  of 
that  dislinguishcd  arlisi,  IVlr.  Cotmon,  the  publisher  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Normandy. 
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WAKEFIELD. 

Sept.  99,  30,  n«rf  Ocf,  1,  1S5!. 

The  celebration  of  the  York  Fcslivnl  in  ihc  las\,'  and  (lie  closo 
approximatioii  of  Ut&t  at  Neiruutle  in  the  present  year,  if  tlie 
contignit)' of  these  places  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing  at  Wakefield,  will  assist  in  demongtmtlTig  tbe  zeal  with  which 
music  i»  pursued  in  the  North,  for  wg  can  hardly  conceive  that 
nny  |ir(i)iii)iili(¥  could  exi^t  of  the  rcKpipU  exceeding  the  expen- 
diluiv.  Hui-h  hoii  cver  is  tlic  love  of  the  art  which  pervades  this 
district,  lh)it  in  dcapile  of  the  superiority  of  the  one  or  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  other  featival,  it  wa.<9  determined  to  try  the  effect  at 
Wakefield.  The  meeting  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  Arcb-' 
biiihop  of  York  and  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  nod  Leeds.  The  prin- 
cipal vocalists  wi'i'C  Mrs.  Salmon,  Misa  Stephen.'',  and  Misn 
Truiis;  Messrs,  Braham  and  Vaughan,  Terrail,  Phillip?,  and 
1 3  her  wood,  with  a  competent  chorus.  The  orchestra  numhercd 
near  two  hundred  perrormiTS.  Tliu  plan  diflVrs  from  (hal  ob- 
served in  other  places,  inasmuch  as  thcTc  were  two  evening  pcr- 
forinanccs  on  the  same  ni^lit,  at  separate  rooms.  The  one  was  of 
ancient,  the  oUior  of  modern  music.  The  former  was  conducted 
b^  Dr.  Camidge,  and  led  by  Mr.  White ;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Knap^ 
ton  and  Mr.  Mori.  The  one  naa  held  at  tbe  Concert  House,  th« 
other  at  the  Musical  Saloon.  This  division  of  the  band  was  made 
because  it  was  supposed  that  one  room  would  not  be  snfficiently 
spacious  to  receive  the  company.  The  anticipation  was  not  how- 
over  verified.  Tliero  wore  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  per- 
sons [iresent  each  night  at  the  Concert  House;  and  the  ijaloon 
was  not  more  than  two-thirds  fall  the  firat  night.  The  music 
went  excellently)  and  Mrs.  Salmon  appeared  to  have  recovered' 
from  the  indisposition  which  at  the  prerioiw  meetings  had  thrown 
her  somewhat  into  shade.  The  emateura  had  their  treat,  bnt  we 
regret  to  find  that  the  balance  of  receipt  and  expenditnre  left  little 
til-  nothing  for  the  charities  which  were  amongst  the  ostensible 
ohjects  of  the  meuling. 
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NEWCASTLE. 

Tbis  meeting,  which  took  the  title  of  the  "Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Grand  Musical  Featival," 
commenced  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  by  an  evening  concert  at  the 
Thealre,  in  the  town  last  named.  There  were  sis  performances 
anil  a  b;ill— llirpe  mil^ninR^  of  sacred,  and  three  eveniogB  of  vocal 
anil  iustruinentul  music.  Tlic  whole  was  contracted  for  by 
i\liidaivie  Calniiini,  ivho  engaged  to  take  and  pay  all — allowing  to 
the  charitable  institutions  iif  the  coonties  one-fifth  of  the  receipts. 
The  list  of  putrons  was  very  extended,  numbering  two  Dukea 
<PortI»nd  ami  Northunilierland),  two  Marquissea,  six  Earls, 
three  Viscounts,  two  Bishops,  two  Barons,  besides  many  other 
penoDB,  both  Members  of  Parliament  and  official  characters. 
The  prineipal  singers  eoga^  in  the  first  instance  were  not  only 
of  the  highest  repute,  but  were  very  nnmeroUB,.' being  Madame 
Catalani,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  Mrs.  Bedford,  and  Mad. 
Rouzi  De  Begnis  :  Messrs.  Braham,  Sapio,  TerraiJ,  Bedford, 
Phillips,  and  Signer  De  Begnis.  Mr.  Mori  led,  and  Sir  George 
Smart  conducted.  The  instrumental  band  was  strong,  when 
compared  with  that  at  Cambridge,  and  included  much  of  the  6rBt 
talent.  The  admission  to  the  church  was  either  by  subscription 
tickets,  three  for  thirty  shillings,  or  if  by  a  single  ticket,  twelve 
shillings ;  the  price  the  pit  and  gallery  of  the  Theatre  was 
fifteen  ahillingt,  if  places  were  taken,  twelve  if  not* 

Such  was  the  original  Brrangement,  hut  sickness  made  lad  havoc 
amongst  the  singers  i  Mrs.  Bedford,  TiSx.  Sapio,  and  Signor 
Do  Begnis  were  sdzed  with  illnen  uid  prevented  attending,  and 
Madame  De  Begnis  could  not  leave  her  hnsbsDd.  Not  a  ringlo 
bill  therefore  could  be  performed  as  it  stood,  and  the  con tlision 
occasioned  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Mrs.  Ham- 
mond, a  respectable  professor  resident  al  Newcastle,  lent  her  assist- 
ance— Mr,  Braham  took  Mr.  Sapio's  songs — Miss  Stephens  and 

•  We  recite  these  prices  because  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  bo 
understood  liow  these  matlent  are  managed.  Music  is  too  costly,  and  the 
public  eye  should  be  vigilantly  turned  to  this  point  At  Norwich,  where 
there  wu  a  bond  of  near  300  performen,  (diere  were  not  300  at  New- 
ca^e),  the  price  to  the  morning  perfbrDiBncei  was  10s.  Od.  lo  the  evening 
the  nine,  l^e  gain  to  the  Hospital  there  has  been  slrudy  dated. 
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Mrs,  Salnioti  sung  additional  songs— Mr.  Bedford  a,  song,  and 
Mad.  Catalani  and  Mn.  Salmon  a  duet,  and  thus  passed  the  first 
concert.  Similar  Bubatitutiotn  cairied  through  the  Brst  four  per- 
foniuiiKOS,  but  with  in&iite  tronble  to  the  committee  and  the 
coDduetor.  At  the  fifth  and  sixth,  Miss  Goodell  happening  to 
pass  through  in  her  way  to  Edinburgh,  waa  engaged  to  assist. 

The  preacnco  of  Madame  Calalani  made  one  of  the  dislin{:tiunii 
peculiar  to  this  meeting,  and  she  was  in  bcller  voice  than  at  York 
last  year.  She  very  properly  surrendered  the  opening  of  "  The 
Meisiah"  toMr.Brahain.  "lie  was  despised"  was  however  taken 
by  her,  and  transposed  to  the  key  of  G.  Between  the  first  and 
second  part  was  introduced, "  Gratiat  agimai,"  and  it  wasuuiig  by 
Sfadome  Catalani,  accompanied  as  usual ;  and  between  the  SMond 
and  third,  "  Martin  Lutber'i  hj/rnn,"  at  the  request  of  die  Vicar, 
was  Hung  by  Mr.Braham.  The  chorus  of"  The  Lord  shall  reign," 
from  Israel  in  Egypt,  vta.'i  ulao  transposed  into  B  ilnl,  to  accom- 
modate Mndamo  Catalani.  In  the  evening  concerts  she  sung 
"  Non  piu  andrai,"  "  Gad  save  the  King,"  (Ist  verse)  "  Szcetl 
Home"  (which  was  a  fiiilure),  and  *'  Rule  Britannia,"  in  addition 
to  "  Se  mat  tutho"  "  Tu  che  accetldi"  Sec.  thus  embracing  every 
nriety,  lirom  the  comic  base  and  the  simplest  stjle  of  English  bal- 
lad to  die  Italian  bravura.  Of  the  versatility  of  her  magnificent 
powers  there  can  be  no  question,  but  it  will  seeni  scarcely  con- 
aistent  with  good  taste,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  be  utfL'rly  at  variance  « ith  her  character  and  interests  as 
a  singer,  to  run  into  these  i  xtiBViiganfCJi.  All  llial  is  frained  in 
variety.andniuch,  much  more  is  lost  in  digiiily.  We  know  liow 
diificult  it  is  to  set  limits  to  power  or  to  leach  moilfration.  But 
errors  in  these  respects  are  never  committed  with  impunity,  and 
Madame  Catalani's  tru^t  fHends  and  moat  just  admirers  are  those 
who  would  eoiuuel  hee  to  adhere  to  her  own  padi  of  greatncM, 
wiUioutdefiadng  into  any  other  track,  either  as  regards  perform' 
anee  or  management. 

Such  talent  as  Mr.  Braham  and  Mi-'-i  Strplit-n?  pnssL-^s  nln-n\s 
carries  its  attraction.  Miss  Gooilnlt  was  much  ujj|ilaiidcd,  and 
also  Mr.  Phillips,  but  amongst  the.  vocalislx  IMrs.  !>ulmon,  who 
bad  uever  sung  before  at  Newcastle,  was  highly  considered,  and 
perhaps  marc  than  any  other  singer — this  lady  and  Mr.  Lindlcy 
were  the  most  genertil  objecis  of  regard  and  catiuiation.  Upon 
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the  wbole  the  performance  was  certainly  very  reepectable,  and 
enlaib  infinite  credit  upon  the  conductor,  Sir  George  Smart, 
who  overcame  the  difficulUea  that  increased  around  him  with  the 
energy  and  ability  which  are  his  characteristic  qualities. 

We  arc  now  to  speak  of  the  pecuniary  eiTects,  and  as  festirak 
are  becoming  the  constant  means  of  aiding  ctiRritabte  institutions 
of  the  most  useful  nature,  the  subject  is  proportionally  impor- 
tant. We  are  so  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  contracts  which 
divide  the  receipts,  both  in  principle  an&  practice,  that  nc  shall 
omit  no  opportunity  to  impress  the  results — for  one  fact  will  go 
further  than  an  hundred  arguments  to  convince  those  who  take 
the  direction  in  such  cases.  We  shall  now  merely  present  results, 
and  we  shall  close  our  article  by  some  observations  upon  the 
nature,  tendency,  and  consequences  of  the  employment  of  mnsic 
to  these  public  purposes. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Madame  Gatalani  was  to  pay  the 
entire  expences  and  take  the  entire  receipts,  giving  over  to  the 
Committee,  forthe  use  of  the  several  charities,  one-fifth. 

In  consequence  of  some  alterations  made  in  the  buildings  in  the 
church  at  Newcastle,  on  the  representation  of  the  Committee, 
the  receipts  from  Ihn  ball  and  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  books 
were  delivered  ovrr  to  Madame  Calalani  as  a  conipensation. 
Thus  Iht-n stands  Ihe  account  :— 


CHURCH.  £.  i 

514  SbU  for  the  Morning  Ferrormanccs,  at  309.  per  Bet   771  i 

'.WO  Sintrle  Tickelfl  ( I <it  Moruing,  Sth  October)   i 

:{(in  —  {2d    ditto      7lh  October)  >  1320 

.I4S  .  (3d    dillo      8th  October)   ) 

2215  Single  Tickets.  2100  ■ 

TIIEATRE-Boxes  and  Fit. 

l9l  Night,  329  Places  secured    £246  15  }  , 

105  Tickel?,  ot  l«s   117    0   i  ' 


2100  0 
3S41i  0 


il  Uilk  in  Ncwenslle,  intkdliig  tlieotre,  about  £300  . 


sm  16 

!    650  O 


£1R30  16 


We  are  pretty  accumtel y  informed  as  to  tho  payments  madi!  to 
tho  band,  and  ive  compute  the  entire  cvpence  at  between  £1800 
and  £1900— so  tlmt  Madame  Catnlani  olHained  iibont  £1000  for  ' 
Iier  services,  and  the  charities  the  aum  natucd  £7G'J.  is. 


EDINBURGH, 

Oct.  25,  2(j,r27,  2S,  SO,  and  30, 


A  festival  in  the  capital  of  a  country  so  diatiaguished  for  its 
literature,  science,  and  taate  aa  Scotland  ia  on  incident  of  no  trifling 
Goimderation  to  art  and  its  profesaon.  Mnuc  generallr,  both 
privatelr  and  publicly,  baa  of  late  years  been  an  object  of  more 
conrideration  at  E^nbnrgh  than  heretofore,  and  the  predilec- 
tion for  their  national  alyle,  which  has  always  dittiogniBbed  the 
Scottish  naiion,  is  now  enlarging  ipto  a  lore  of  the  art  in  all  il« 
branches.  The  patronage  under  which  thiameeting  was  held  must 
be  considered  of  the  iiigheat  kind.  The  distinguished  personages 
who  lent  their  powerful  support  were  divided  into  three  clwaes — 
patTone,  stewards,  and  directors,  and  the  following  is  the  list : 
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TheMortNobifl 
TheManjuii  of  QuoerislnTry 
Twcedtlale 
l^lliliui 
Iliiiitly 

Rl.  Hon.  Karl  of  ^^oHon 

Wi.,,wssaniiM:.rpl, 
Li-vc^nand  M,'lvillc 

Fife 

Rt.  Hon.  VmcI.  Arbuihnot 
Suncaa 
Melville 

Rii  Hon.  Lord  Belhaven4St«iton 
Rollo 

Grey 

Macnonald 
Hobert  Ker 


Right  Hon.  Ixird  PravMt 
Ixird  AHvocBle 
I^ra  Chief  Biron 
1«rd  Juatice  Clerk 
Ld.CbiefCom  nuiaoiMr 
WIlliBm  Daridaa,H.F. 

Sir  ,T«lin  Sinclair,  Bart. 

Sir  .Inliii  Ho].E,  Ban. 

Sir  AlcXHiiiler  Don,  Burt. 

Sir  Piilrick  Murray,  Unrt. 

Sir  Gi'orge  Smart  Mackenzie,  Barl. 

Sir  Davia  Mancrieir,  Bart. 

Sir  James  Hall,  Bart. 

Sir  David  Hunter  Blur,  Barl. 

Sir  Waller  Scott,  Barl. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  J.  P.  Beraford, 
K.C.B.M.P. 

Mqor.Gen.SirT.Bradrord,  K.C.B. 

Tbe  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Advoeolet 

TheSherifTofliiG  count;  oFEdinbnrgfa 


Higlil  Hon.  Lord  Grey  " 

EiirlK  Hon.  Sir  (Jeorge  Warreroler, 

Bart,!l1.1'. 
Si  r  AlexamlerMuir  Mackenzie,  Bari. 
The  lion.  Baron  Clerk  Rattray 
Sir  William  Forbes,  Bart.  ' 
Sir  John  Hav,  Barl. 
Sir  Michael  Sliaw  Slowarl,  Bart. 
Tho  Very  Reverend  Principal  Bnird 


William  ln^-]i-,  K'^. 
C;«,>rKO  Rob.flsor,  Srnlt,  E.4. 
Soiicilor-Gtneral  Hope 
I,icntenaiit-(icn.  I^slie  Cnmmmg 
Robert  Dundas,  Esq. 
Aleinnder  Irving,  Vaq. 
George  Douglas,  E-iq. 


Henry  Jnrdinc,  'Em^. 
John  RuHSel,  Esq. 
Join.  Cay,  Esq.  Reverend  R.  Sl^iannon 

J.  G.Daiiell,  Esq.  Jamea Skene,  Esq. 

Dr.  Duncan,  junior  George  Thommn,  Esq. 

John  Hay  Forbes,  Esq.  Dr.  George  Wood. 

Gilbert  laim,  Esq.  t 

Archibald  W.  Goldie,  Esq.  SecTteturs.  ^Waher  Jollie,  Eiq.  Treasurer. 

The  principal  singers  fint  selected  iper«,  according  to  the  Bub- 
joined  list,  but  the  relaxation  of  the  throat  which  precluded  Mr. 
Sapio's  appearanee  at  Norwich  and  at  Newcartle  Btill  continiied, 
and  pre»ented  his  aseisting  at  Edinburgh,  where  however  he  bad 
previously  earned  no  little  fkme  on  his  debut  in  the  character  of 
TOL.  Tl.  so,  xxiT.  3  n 
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llio  Si'i  ii^fiicr,  at  ihp  llieatre  iii  tlie  spring."  Mr.  Braham  nas 
Itirrcfoi'c  [It'll  rioiii  (ilasgow,  and  be  sustained  the  parts  allotted 
to  Mr.  Sapia. 

The  Belections  at  Edinburgh  dilTered  in  some  material  particit- 
lars  from  iho.ie  of  the  late  (eHtWals.  On  the  first  evening  an 
Italian  recitative  and  air,  written  expressly  for  this  occasion,  was 
sungbyMr.IJrahaui— Mr.  Ftrriiri,  tlio  composer,  lit-ing  preaenl. 
Sir  George  Smart,  with  a  pioprifiy  anii  gentleiuaolj  fKeliug 
worthy  of  eminent  professors,  ceded  to  hjiu  the  conducting  of  his 
own  piece,  as  he  did  nl-^o  tu  ^Ir.  Kiiapton  asoDg  on  «  BubMqneDt 
evening.  During  ihi'  concerts  Mr.  Braham  alao  sung  a  new  soog 
of  his  own,  "  The  wiiUer  is  pasi,"  and  en  air  from  Der  FreisehutE, 
"Goodnight,"  and  Mozort'a  celebrated  piano -forte  song,  „JVoo 
lemer."  Madame  De  Begnis  (for  the  fii^t  time}  sung  in  English, 
taking  tlic  air  "  On  mighli/  peni,"  in  the  Creation,  and  "  Rejoice 
grealli/"  ill  the  Mesiiah,  both  of  which  she  executed  admirably. 
Bhe  also  gave  the  recitative  and  air  from  Cimarosa's  Jl  sacrijizio 
d'Abramo,  ("  Che  per  piela")wilh  extraordinary  pathos.  "  County 
Ouj/,"  a  ballad,  by  Mr.  P.  Knaplon,  was  sung  by  iVIias  Travis, 
Mr,  PbiUips  reviTed  an  air  of  Shield's  front  Poor  Soldier, 
"The  spring  leilh  mUing  face  it  teen."  Beethoven's  "Mount 
ofOlitei,"  and  a  fine  motett  of  Mozart's,  "Jloly,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,"  were  parts  of  the  last  morn- 
ing's sacred  selection.  Thus  novelt;  was  added  to  excellence. 

•  Wc  are  liBppy  to  find  (hat  Mr.  Sapio  has  since  perTeclly  reeovcred, 
and  ha-1  oppporpd  as  the  Seraikier,  in  The  Siege  of  BelgiBdc,  and  as 
OrUmdii,  in  The  Ciibint-l,  ;ii  Drury-lane  Theatre.    Mr.  Snpio's  (olent,— 

iiicnl,  and  rvcculbn,  .ire  eminently  dranutic,  und^  him  peculiarly  for  llic 
-ilago.    Thiit  the  piililic  cnlcrtnin  the  same  ttplnion  hai  now  been  proved 
by  llie  success  wliith  hi  ' 
encored  twicp,  that  I?  t 

JlitlierlD  itias'^eti  urged,  as'  one  of  llie^reason;  against  the  rorniatiiin^f  a 
legitimate  Eni-lish  opLTn,  that  "our  actors  cannot  sing  and  our  singers 
cannot  act."  We  liope  it  ia  given  to  Mr.  Sapio  (o  redeem  our  ihcatra  in 
■ome  measure  Pram  lliia  sarcasm.  Miss  Riepliens  and  Miss  Palan  are 
doing  thi^ir  part.  But  there  i»  another  point  in  which  Mr.  Snpio  m*y 
enentially  serve  the  interesls  of  his  arL  Ee  may  auiit  in  bringing  ^ck 
dramatic  ainging  to  b  greater  degree  of  pnrit]' — for  there  is  no  vncalirt 
whe  lings  with  so  much  expreraon,  employing  u  little  eitravagance,  aa 
hlouelf. 
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The  solid  parts  of  the  Btnict'ure,  Handel  and  Haydn  fartheniorn- 

iag — English  gleea  and  songs,  with  Italian  songs,  duets,  and  COD- 
certed  pieces  in  thi;  customary  proporlion,  and,  including  the 
genera!  favorites,  were  the  same  as  uiual.  Signor  and  Madame  De 
Bcgnis  certainly  boro  anay  llie  palm — a  Tact  which  proves  how 
far  animated  melody,  archness  of  expression,  and  brilliancy  of 
exccutiun  will  go,  amongst  general  audience.-,  for  theae  arc  the 
characteristics  of  the  mocicru  Italian  school  of  writing  and  of 
modern  italiKn  manner.  Madame  Ron/.i  De  Begnitt  is  however  a 
true  artiBt,  and  ia  exceedingly  captivating  in  person,  deportment, 
and  in  all  the  attributes  of  style,  majesty  excepted.  The  same 
applause  Tollows  them  every  where. 

The  festival  gare  univerBal  ntisiaction,  and  we  have  not  only 
the  cuncurrent  testimony  of  privata  observers,  but  that  of  Uie 
Edinburgh  journals,  to  the  fact.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  we, 
must  say  we  have  very  rarely  indeed  seen  such  judicious,  such' 
minute,  and  all-pervading  crilicijni:^  as  those  which  appeared  iu 
the  several  newspapers.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  receipts  were 
very  little  above  the  expenditure — so  that  the  charities  could  not 
derive  the  benefit  it  was  hoped  they  might  have  enjoyed. 


£.    ».  d. 

The  receipts  wero  4M0   4  10 

The  Expcncei   4307  IS  11 


Snnilus   543  S  It 


By  the  following  comparative  view  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture at  this  and  the  two  former  festivals,  there  appears  a  progres- 
sive decrease  in  the  receipts  and  a  progressive  increase  in  the  ex- 
peuces,  the  latter  we  believe  arising  almost  solely  from  the  very 
high  demands  made  by  some  of  the  principal  singers  and  by  the 
numbers  engaged.  Considered  relatively  to  other  festivals,  that 
of  Edinburgh  stands  in  the  very  foremonl  rank,  both  in  respect  to 
selection  and  to  performance. 


1815.  1819.  1324. 

,  £.  ,.  d.  £.  d..  £.  ,.  d. 

TU'coiptg                        S409   7  0  53H  17  1  4940  4  10 

J<:i[>Giicui                       30)0  14  2  4004   7  O  4307  IS  II 


Free  proceeds  lS3t  13   4       13S2  10    1         643   S  II 


The  number  of  Liekuls  sold     901 1.  S730.  7916. 
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Tbe  PirflamenUliouie  wanld  have  contained  1700  pnwni  mad  the 
UieBlre  1300.   Tlie  liekeU  received  nt  the  doora  were  M  luukr : 

Monday  crening   •<.•>.....,.••   DI3 

TuB^lay  morniag,  Ihe  Crtallon,  ^e,  ....  ^   I-)80 

Wednwday  evening    l?Bi 

Tliursday  morning,  Me itfcMuA   1456 

Friday  eTfDin^   1383 

SMatiay  laotmngyMoiinltfOtleet  ,,,,,   1305 

77ft* 

Ticlieto  not  used    133 

ToUdoftioket*   791G 

'TtienuiulicTorikkelitoldfor  tlic  ball  WHi  ....  841. 


We  have  (bus  brought  to  u  conulilsioii  the  notkoti  ofn  serieauf 
such  meetings  as  never  before  look  plscp  in  na  ehort  a  puriod. 
They  afford  most  remiirkablc  proofs  of  the  progress  of  Ihc  tountry 
in  wealth,  oftlic  diffusion  of  the  loveof  arl,  of  its  ]Hjiiors  and  of 
iU  bciirficial  application,  not  only  to  tbe  purposes  of  ohnrilj-,  bnl 
also  to  tbe  increase  of  the  general  prosperity  oflhe  districts  where 
tbeae  great  asBemblages  have  been  hold,  by  aagmenting  the  activity 
of  the  pirculatioo  of  money,  Upon  these  themet  however  enough 
has  been  mid.  Tbe  eonviEtioa  of  the  utility  of  music  thus  applied 
is  apparent  by  tbe  frequency  of  its  employment  to  public  ends. 
But  there  are  other  circumstances  attending  these  festivals,  and 
nbicb  are  most  momentous  to  tbcir  contiRuancCj  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  tbe  regard  pi  all  those  who  are  jntereated  iu 
promoting  them. 

In  certain  places  these  celebrations  may  now  be  said  to  have 
taken  permanent  root,  Birmingham,  Vorh,  and  Norwich,  will 
probably  lix  alternnte  yeai'H,  like  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Wor* 
cestcr.  The  Welch  societies  will  have  their  Eistedvods.  At 
Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Bath,  Cambridge,  Salisbury,  Derby,  and 
NewcBstlf,  witli  some  other  places,  there  will  probably  be  occa- 
sional mccliiigs,  find  it  is  not  less  likely  thai  counties  which  have 
not  yet  had  rerourac  to  the  assUtance  of  music  to  raise  the  funds 
of  their  charitable  institutions,  upon  such  proof  of  the  advantages, 
will  be  desicoiu  of  partaking  similar  benefits.  We  may,  there' 
fore,  unleis  some  check  be  exporieneed, .  look  vpon  four  or  more 
fcslivalt  annually  u  ne«T]y  certain,   la  sll  such  ^otificatiou 


however  there  mmt  be  b  prograaion— tbere  mart  be  novelty  and 

variety,  or  eatiety  will  very  aoon  supervene.  This  is  the  law,  not 
of  art  but  of  nature.  Up  to  this  point  of  time,  festivals,  particu- 
larly those  moat  celobratcd,  have  been  materially  assisted  by  the 
influx  of  persona  from  a  diatancf.  At  Birmingham,  York,  and 
Norwich,  this  has  been  especially  observed,  and  the  same  thing 
will  to  a  certain  degree  happen  iri  ihfise  places  where  Huper- 
eininent  displays  can  be  made.  But  as  these  meetings  become 
more  common,  their  visitors  will  be  confined  chiefly  to  the'inhabi- 
tuiUM  of  the  particular  locality,  inasmuch  as  they  will  not  only  he 
satisfied  with  the  intrinsic  excellence  which  ia  to  be  found  at  every 
one  oflheae  meetings,  hut  each  will  become  larger  and  better  by 
time  and  pTSctice.— There  will  arise  a  nrt  of  etpril  dn  earpt,  hj 
whichevery  one  will  be  stimulated  to  support  his  own  place,  and  a 
prudent  economy  will  recommend  the  same  policy.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  fcstitalij  will  continue  to  be  as 
productive  as  heretofore. 

One  of  the  main  foundations  upon  which  they  have  been  placed 
is  the  ^um  which  is  thus  raised  for  charitable  institutions.  In 
most  cases  this  motive  baa  been  found  one  of  the  strongest  sources 
of  patronage  and  attraction.  This  has  drawn  into  the  same  circle 
the  nobleman  and  the  prudential  trader,  the  man  retired  from  the 
world  and  llic  dissenter,  whose  opinions  forbid  hia  presence  at 
places  of  mere  amusement.  These  several  classes,  whom  it  is 
exceedingly  difKcult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  allure  by  any  other 
motive,  have  all  obeyed  the  call  of  benevolence,  and  if  we  accu- 
rately investigate  the  receipts,  we  shall  find  Ihem  in  no  alight 
amount  dependant  upon  such  assistance. 

Nor  have  opponents  been  wanting  to  (his  mode  of  levying  con- 
tributions. Powerful  men,  and  those  who  are  influenced  by  the 
expenditure  which  the  sojourn  of  themselves  end  retinue  in 
towns  entails  upon  persons  of  rank,  have  objected,  that  although 
the  institutions  arc  eventually  benefited,  it  is  done  by  a  great  pre- 
vious outlay  in  the  charges  to  strangers — to  the  musicians,  who 
carry  away  so  vast  a  portion  of  the  receipts ;  and  the  sole  argu- 
ment of  sufficient  force  to  oppose  to  this  objection  has  been,  that 
it  is  only  by  such  a  means  that  the  multitude  of  small  sums  which 
individuals  pay  for  their  personal  enjoyment,  could  he  soUectett— 
and  (hat  these  snnn  more  than  meet  the  charges,  while  the  fatntour 
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and  the  benefit  to  the  district,  the  advancemeDt  of  art,  and  (he 
difinsion  of  happiness,  are  all  potent  reasoDB  for  the  patronage  of 
the  elemted  cloascs. 
But  whoever  will  conrader  theM  obJeetioiiB,  tt^etber  with  th* 

poBaible  effects  of  repetition,  will  hardly  fail  to  pBrceive  that  the 
danger  of  success  trill  increase  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of 
the  ezpcrimcni.  And  hence  it  becomes  immensely  important  to 
to  the  public,  to  the  institutions,  and  to  the  musical  professors, 
that  these  obstacles  should  be  duly  weighed,  and  met  by  appro- 
priate preventions. 

When  we  take  into  view  tlie  enormous  expences  of  these  meet> 
lags,  it  is  from  this  quarter  that  our  apprehensions  arine.  In  a 
county  so  opulent  as  York,  in  a  district  so  populous  as  Birming- 
ham, there  is  no  ground  for  fear ;  but  in  most  other  places,  it  ia 
obvious  that  the  balance  trembles,  and  sometimes,'  even  in  this 
early  stage  of  the  excitement,  lias  turned  to  the  side  of  loss,  A 
band,  numerous  and  complete,  run  not  be  asaembled,  we  speak 
only  of  the  cngageiueiit  of  pi  ol'essors,  for  much  less  than  jgSOOO. 
We  include  of  course  adequate  numbers  and  a  sufficient  chorus. 
Of  this  fitaa  oae  halv  at  the  least  is  expended  in  the  engagement 
of  from  six  to  nine  prind  pal  singers,  who  in  the  praaent  state  of 
the  art,  are  now  demanded.  When  it  ia  understood  that  the 
•alaries  of  these  few  persons  more  than  equals  the  whole  sum 
paid  to  from  two  to  three  hundred  iiistrumentellsts  and  ('horus.-iers, 
the  extravagance  of  such  demands  must  appear  in  so  strong  a 
light  as  to  prove  imperatively  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced-  We 
woold  be  (lie  la;;)  persons  to  advocate  the  reduction  of  the  just 
rewards  o(  lali-nt ;  but  we  cannot  be  silent  while  we  observe  these 
demands  gradually  undermining  the  stability  of  the  profession  in 
general.  They  have  already  nearly  wionght  the  niin  of  public 
miaic  in  London,  and  may  in  time  work  its  deitrnelion  in  the 
provinces.  The  enormous  cost  of  concert*  commonly  deters  pra< 
ftsBorB  from  taking  the  risk,  and  we  would  have  the  principal 
vocalists  reflect  vpm  the  danger  they  incur.  Wo  know  that  so 
long  as  employment  is  to  be  obtained,  upon  liia  own  tei  ms,  no  iii> 
dividual  will  listen  to  the  proposal  of  diminution.  But  they  stand 
in  the  peril  of  the  competition  which  such  profits  must  create,  in 
the  peril  of  breaking  up  the  sources  of  their  income,  by  the  im- 
poesibiliiy  the  public  will  find  of  meeting  the  demand,  and  laslly, 
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in  the  peril  of  tfae  encoursgemcDt  wliich  persons  of  lead  in  the 
country  will  think  it  right  to  give  to  rising  ability,"  with  the 
distinct  view  of  abating  those  pretensions  which  arc  now  acting  so 
injuriously  to  the  interests  of  ttie  art  and  of  the  profession  at  large. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  under  the  near  approximation  of  talent  at 
present  in  this  country.  The  frequeiicy  of  concerts  will  favour 
the  degign — for  it  is  unquestionably  true  Ibat  nearly  all,  if  not  all, 
the  difference  between  some  of  the  singers  who  now  stand  in  the 
second  rank,  and  those  who  occupy  the  first,  has  arisen  from  the 
exercise  which  their  most  constant  engagements  have  given  to  the 
faculties  and  attuDnients  of  the  Utter.  Considering  the  fre- 
quency of  concerts,  and  the  remote  distance  of  the  places  where 
they  ore  held,  it  will  soon  become  impossible  for  so  small  a  num- 
ber to  usurp  the  whole.  Aspirants  will  rise  op — ^they  will  be 
perfected  by  the  same  means  that  their  predecessors  have  been 
advanced,  and  thus  we  are  persuaded  the  competition  will  be  in- 
definitely augmented.  The  superior  education  of  the  present  day 
will  add  to  the  number  of  singers,  and  though  the  endowments 
which  lead  to  pre-eminent  greatness  are  rare,  yet  denmiid  ujii) 
encouragement  will  bo  sure  to  bring  them  forth.  To  thc^c  fact'! 
and  ailments  we  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  those  who  direct 
the  music  of  the  country — of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  art, 
and  of  singers  who  now  occupy  the  principal  places.  By  justice 
and  moderation  art  may  now  be  universally  diffused.  By  a  con- 
trary conduct,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  its  march 
may  be  btally  impeded. 

As  another  means  of  assisting  tfae  progress  of  these  festivals,  we 
again  earnestly  recommend  to  thecountrythe  propriety — the  neces- 
sity of  giving  a  greater  share  of  direct  and  positive  encouragement 
to  the  composer.  When  we  perceive  how  narrow,  comparatively 
with  the  accumulation  of  ages,  the  selection  has  become,  and  how 
greittly  till!  demand  is  multiplied,  it  surely  behoves  us  to  holdout 
some  uiTectual  stimulus  to  genius.  We  are  aware  it  willbessid, 
and  truly  said,  that  the  selection  is  narrow,  beciuse  nothing  can 
be  found  in  the  vast  stores  of  composition  thnt  can  bear  eompa- 

■  We  apeak  adviicdiv.  IFe  know  snch  to  be  the  detenninBtioR  of  more 
than  one  person  of  Mgh  nmk  in  socie^  and  of  comfdeiable  authority  in 
nuucil  circles. 


rison  with  the  long  established  fikvnuritcs  ko  continualljperfMlned. 
We  shkll  be  told  that  (he  world  might  as  well  seek  to  niae  up 
ODother  Honer-as  another  Handel.  While  we  acbnowledgetliete 
trutbi,  we  Hre  not  howeVH  less  convinced  th^  if  the  presmt  de- 
sire for  the  propagation  of  the  love  ofart,  and  for  grand  dtspU]* 
of  its  powers,  can  be  made  permanent,  it  CttU  only  be  done  by 
abating  the  cost,  and  by  enconrBgin^  the  production  of  miuic; 
while  at  the  same  time  living  talent  will  be  excited  and  noarished 
amongst  us^  < 


ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC 
m  ENGLAND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Ktn, 

The  state  of  Churcli  Music  among  as  at  present  ia  most  lament- 
able. As  nos  asserted  in  your  last,  the  throne  of  music  was  wont 
CO  be  in  the  liotue  of  God,  but  now,  alas  I  how  fallen  !  Wc  may 
Write  upon  H,  Ichsbod ;  (he  glory  k  departed.  While  a  writer 
here,  and  a  lecturer  tbere,  are  deetanting  upon  this  sad  pcrver> 
sioti  of  our  most  hoi  J  iJiitigs,  it  sball  bm  my  (uk  to  follvtr  up  the 
inquiry  wkence  does  if  originate :  what  fau  cavsed  ecdcMutieal 
music  to  fkll  into  ^ecey,  even  in  its  t^ulHr  peHbrraance  i  and  to 
trbet  may  he  nttributed  that  lack  of  encoura^Gment  to  church 
IDtlsiciiins  irhieh  han  welt  nigh  extingaished  the  exercise  of  the  art 
trf  sacred  composition,  save  where  some  hapless  mortal  more 
anxi'iii.s  lu:' the  heimiir  of  the  sanctuary  than  solicitous  for  hia 
own  ti'iiipfH'ul  {iro'pc^rity,  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  this  most 
nesh-rtt'il  liiiincii  of  science,  at  the  certain  risk  of  continual 
poverty,  unless  he  should  happen  to  be  endowed  with  the  "good 
things  of  this  life,"  from  Mme  dtiier  mhtcc  I  Where  are  the 
sacred  odes  now  a  days  addressed  "  to  thfl  chief  mttrician"  crftfcs 
hooae  of  Godf  Awt  In  oilr  "  schools  o!  die^pheto"  wkicli 
are,  or  profess  to  be,  or  ought  tobe,tlMtpr<imatcn  ofBaeredaoig-, 
bow  are  the  statutes  enforced  which  require  a  knowledge  af  muub 
in  all  those  who  shall  take  upon  them  the  officb  of  ninistKliig  in 
the  sanctuary  ?  What  rewards  are  held  out,  what  honoara  are 
CI)  nit 'I' red  dii  those  who  labour  in  the  uutilted  Held  I  True,  the 
ck;;rct's  of  hdor  and  of  doctor  in  music  are  atiU  known,  at  least 
in  name  ;  but  lion- im-ely  are  theysouglit  and  obtained !  and  why  f 
Is  ittliLii  our  chiMcli  nHi-.iriaiisaretoo  poor  to  rni^c  the  necessary 
fundi  to  iIcfiHv  the  expencc^,  which  pei  haps  amount  to  as  much  as 
nioit  of  ihcra  get  in  the  serrice  of  the  altar,  perhaps  even  for 
//'  iirs  J  And  do  not  our  seculars  find  so  mudi  fencoulwgemeat  in 
^i[iiiiher  direction  as  to  render  them  iHdifferent  to  this  hoMmittUa 


testiniDmal  of  talent  ?  clues  nol  iLw  oircumslance  account  for 
the  low  estimation  in  which  musical  dcsif'^  "n'  ''v  ■iorlillj/ 
muBicians  notoriouslv  lipl<t 

A  writer  in  your  last  NmnbLT(XXlll)  liii.  i,t;  My  handled 
one  part  of  this  Hiibject,  and  shown  one  cause  h  liy  Ihu  encourage- 
ment of  church  musicians,  especially  in  cathedrals,  has  diminished, 
whilst  that  of  others  has  been  uniformly  augmenting,  in  the  altered 
value  of  money,  since  the  time  when  their  salariis  were  fixed. 
And  Ihia  may  by  shewn  to  be  the  grand  foundation  of  the  evil — 
not  only  in  catlirdraLj,  but  atao  in  parish  churchca.  In  most  of 
the  formci'  it  is  evident,  that  the  sums  allotted  to  the  singers  and 
the  organist  were,  in  former  limes,  sulEcient  to  support  a.  man  in 
honourable  independence  of  any  other  pursuit.  But  these  hav» 
eontioued  at  the  same  nominal  mm  for  ages,  aye  for  centuries, 
with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  paltry  addition,  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  depreciation.  And  now,  evm  with  these 
dribbling  additions,  what  does  the  remuneration  amount  to  ? 
Suppose  a  man  with  a  good  voice,  (itself  the  prime  requisite  ofa 
singer,  and  in  any  other  place  a  very  marketable  commodity.)  to 
have  studied  music  from  liig  youth  up,  in  order  to  qualify  bimsel.f 
to  assist  in  divine  service,  and  let  him  obtain  a  situation  in  such  a 
cathedral,  and  receive  thirty,  or  grant  it  so  much  as  even  forty . 
ptmudaper  annum,  for  which  haii  expaated  (if  he 'discharge  his 
dti^:^roperly)  to  attend  twice  a  day  througliont  the  year,  beddes ' 
reheanals.  I  put  it  to  any  reasonable  Christian,  whether  this 
w ould I  h'c' considered  in  any  other  profession  nn  adeijuate  remu- 
nrialian'S^  "  work  performrd  ="  Wiiuli!  any  lawjcr  ..r  physi- 
cian ^dancriollendance  at  this  rate,  unless  pcichnnco  it  WHS  some 
scrubbjT  pMtifogger  or  quack,  who  had  no  other  chance  of  exer- 
CBiilg.bis.'jocBtiOll  i  1  calculate  that  the  average  pay  of  a  cathe- 
dral magi  (excepting  always  two  or  three  cathedrals  where  the 
musician^  funds  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter) 
is  less.'^'an  one  shilling  for  each  performance.  Will  pOBtcrily 
iMlie'vf  Jlhat  this  hoWr  recompense  was  awarded  those  h  hoac 
OQCUplitian  it  was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  "  only  living  and  true 
Ontfi^  at  the  same  lime  and  in  the  same  country,  when  and  where 
a^jfeatrical  singer  has  been  known  (o  receive  jiftjf  pounds  a 
o^t.  Got>d  and  gracions  Father  t  suSbr  not  aitch  an  sbomina- 
^an  much  longer  to  continue  I   It  may  be  sud  that  the  pay  is 
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liilly  equivalent  to  the  performance.  Sorely  grieved  am  I  to 
grant  tliat  in  many  iiiatanc<!s  it  ia  so.  What  then  !  What  por- 
turiiier  ul  talent,  unli^ss  "  ihi?  zeal  of  the  Lord's  house"  have 
fairly  "  eaten  him  up,"  would  devote  litmself  to  such  certaiu  de- 
sirucuoni  la  not  this  "  mocking  God"  with  a  Tengeancei 
Ob  !  ray  country  I 

Let  it  not  be  siipposed  tliat  I  mean  to  place  the  present  race  of 
cathedral  singers,  as  a  body,  on  a  level  with  the  Wrucd  profes- 
siiiiis,  allhuiigit  I  liave  made  a  euiiipaiisou  bft"  i-oii  llifir  respec- 
livf  ri'Oi>i|ils.  IJul  1  lliiiik  ill.  man  can  doubt  lliiit  they  oiiglu  to 
he  iii  respectable  as  any  of  tlieiii — and  how  are  tliey  tu  become  ho  ? 
Should  the  reatornlion  proceed  from  those  ill  ivliosc  hands  (he 
power  is  depoHitfd,  the  aiiswei  is  easy.  Let  but  the  chapters 
resolve  upon  every  vacancy  to  elect  none  but  men  of  talent,  and 
if  pus^ililo,  men  of  piety  (1  do  not  mean  canting  fulloivs  who  can 
Hiie  )oii  Iheir  "  experience"  by  the  hour);  and  let  tbem  also 
resolve  to  fi\  the  salary  at  the  same  proportion  to  their  own,  at 
which  it  v/an  originally  settled,  we  should  soon  be  sensible  of  the 
improvement.  "  The  wayi  of  Zion"  would  ao  longer  "  mourn," 
Aor  "all  her  people  sigh  and  hang  down  Iheir  heads  to  the 
ground."  Our  temples  would  once  more  resound  with  joyful 
'fialleli^ahs  to  him,  for  whose  service  they  were  consecrated ;  and 
the  ascription  of  "blessing  and  honour,  glory  and  power,"  would 
once  more,  lo  those  who  should  daily  witucss  it,  prove  a  delightful 
anticipation  of  the  employment  of  (he  celestial  choir. 

But  as  it  is,  what  wonder  that  our  cathedrals  are  desolate  f 
what  wonder  that  our  i:aiions  and  our  prebendaries,  and  our  sing- 
iag  men  iind  sinf^ini"  bovs,  ont-iiuin]>er  their  cong'ret^iition  !  «  hat 
wonder  that  the  service  i-i  slovenly  performed  ?  what  nonder  ihat 
the  singers  are  frequently  taken  from  the  lowest  order  of  society  ? 
what  wonder  that  they  unite  some  handicraft  busioeas  with  their 
profe^ion,  in  order  to  eke  out  a  scanty  sabsistence  i  what  wonder 
that  sacred  composition  has  almost  sufllc  inbo  deBUetude  i  what 
wonder  that  our  secular  mudiciam  consider  it  a  diagraea  to  be  . 
attached  to  the  serriee  of  the  church  7  what  wonder  that  our 
enemies  assert  that  music  b  now  to  ,be  heard  only  in  the  theatre  ? 
Better  far  to  abut  the  doors,  sell  the  organs  fbr  old  metal  and  fire 
wood,  and  turn  the  surplices  into  some  more  useful  apparel,  than 
3o2 
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thus  to  disgrace  (he  scieocc  Bad  bring-  i(v  profowiii  into  utter 
conlenipt. 

tf  Dothing  sliould  lii^  <1oiil'  in  tliix  miiltoi'  li)  tlioau  in  nbom  the 
authority  is  vested,  po^sibiy  a  plan  iiiiij  ]>v  [ii  o|iosetl,  through  the 
ntcdiuui  of  your  usefjl  pagefi,  whercl))'  Ihid  much  tu  liu  dEiiireil 
restoration  may  be  bi-ought  about.  Deang  and  Chajitere  1  am 
airaje,  are  powerful  bodies  to  contend  with,  but  I  am  at  the  sune 
time  cwviueed  that  they  are  individually  mea  oTiivch  honour  and 
int^ritjr  thftt  no  coercive  measure  will  be  neceseary.  Let  them 
bntancefae  led  to  givetbe  subject  a.seriaua  consideration,  which 
perchance  in  the  multitude  of  their  avocations  they  knve  never  yet 
don?,  and  their  sense  nfjustice,  and  tlicir  love  of  propriety,  and 
their  rpgnrtl  for  the  iiitoirihta  ofstii'iiri-,  and  their  leal  fw  religion 
it^ielf,  will  all  can»pii*L<  to  incJiicF  an  iiiatant  restitution  of  what  we 
cannot  but  cousidei'  us  musical  riglits. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  lu  the  confide  rat  ion  of  parochial 
mnaie,  whichia,  if  possible,  at  a  lower  ebb  than  th^  of  our  cathe- 
drals. The  subject  is  evidently  ono  of  increasing  inlercal,  hence 
the delu^  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  with  which  you  reviewers 
must  be  coutinually  tormented..  But  it  is  not  the  publication  of 
pealm  tunes,  even  if  lAi-i/  mere  good,  niiich  can  effect  any  material 
improvement.  Wliat  vii.'  wiint  is  a  sound  imisii  ian  at  the  head  of 
each  parish  choir — uiid  In  that  case  a  vc-ry  efficient  choir  inuy  ho 
mustered  from  almo.-^t  every  parish  as  volunteers,  fully  equal  to 
the  performance  of  a  very  effective  or  even  scientific  service.  It 
is  said,  I  know,  by  those  wbo  wish  to  nMiataiu  the  ascendancy  of 
cBthcdnils,  by  retraining  the  progress  of  pariah  cburches,  that 
services  aDtheuis,  end  even  chaunts,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
parish  church;  and  the  only  semblance  of  a  reason  that  can  bo 
BBsigned  is,  that  they  have  not  been  usiiiil.  Tho  rci>ly,  irsui^h  an 
objection  doservc  a  reply,  is  simply  that  a  custom  id  not  lu  be 
maintained,  merely  became  it  is  or  has  beena  euatom,  but  because 
it  is  a  good  custom,  which  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  case  in 
'  point.  Authority  we  bave  none  positively  on  either  side. .  Bnt 
the  title  of  tbe  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  tndiscrimiuale 
directions  of  the  rubric,  seem  to  run  against  the  opponents.  Had 
it  read  "  the  psulms  of  David,  pointed  as  they  are  lo  be  sung  in 
cathedrals  and  said  in  other  churehep,"  certainly  their  maxim 
would  hold,  but  it  reads  otherwiie>— "  pointed  as  they  are  to  be 
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sung  orsaiil  in  churches,"  evidenllj  leaving,  as  inolker  instaaees, 
'•iiigi'iS  i>i'  1"^'"?  lii^orelionac)'.  Now,  ia  our  day,  he  cerUiiil; 
aris  kvi^fL'iv  and  ilUcruetly  who  readers  the  wrvice  of  the  church 
aitraclive.  But  of  tliU  eoough,  or  I  should  soop  get  iulo  a  theo* 
logical  (UmusiHi,  whick  of  all  «tbaia  X  would  wish  to  avoid. 

A  mUBMUui  pknd  at  the  hentl  of  a  choir,  whetlier  as  organnt 
or  maatr»  di  taptOa,  ahould  be  a  scicutifie  man,  well  read  is  that 
particular  itylo  of  muric  whi^  be  ttodertabea  to  eoDdoct,  and  if 
not  a  prMtical  conqMser,  at  least  anKciently  skilled  in  counter- 
point to  correct  the  errors  which  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
L>ll  copies  of  music,  hut  uiost  commonli;  in  MSS.  and  all  thi«-per- 
fectiy  independent  of  any  moral  or  religious  qiialifii-iilioni.  He 
must  be  diligent  "in  season  and  out  of  season"— lu,  inu^t  rdmko, 
instruct,  pxliorl,  and  In  a  word,  be  the  musical  head  of  his  parish. 
Now  such  a  man  raust  bf  n  re.ipcclabU-  man.  Hee— are  tlic-reauch 
in  Ihe  great  majority  of  our  churches!  And  whv  nol  ?  Bi^eause 
the  "beggarly  salary"  (I  borrow  the  expression,  Mr.  Editor,) 
would  in  many  itwtooce*  scarcely  pa;  a  jounteyinan  blackanith 
forhistinie.  Where  ia  the  matter  ^fsnrpcisa  then  that  illiterate 
and  iDexperiewwd  organlsla  aud  conductors  abmmd,  or  that  the 
ears  of  such  as  baire  acquired  a  correct  taste  should  be  tortured 
eyaj  week  with  the  insipid  perfonuance  of  lansk  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  service  into  which  it  is  pressed  }  Than  this,  th» 
old  style  of  paalmodj  without  an  organ,  with  two  or  three,  or  half 
a  score  lusty  fellows  roaring  out  the  strains  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  were  tar  more  appropriate,  much  as  it  was  exclaimed 
against  by  Dr.  Vincpnt,  Dr.  Brown,  and  othur  rospoetablo  ivriters, 
(oii  ai  iU  lLi>  close  of  tlip  last  eontury. 

Di,ul)tl(..,-i  il  « 111  In-,  as  it  lias  been,  Tnaljitaincd  that  tlie  organist 
of  a  parish  church  receives  a  full  compensation  for  his  services, 
great  as  they  may  be,  not  in  his  salary,  but  in  the  opportunity 
which  the  mere  holding  such  a  situation  affords  him  of  forming 
eoimexUni,  This  I  ksow  to  be  the  common  imprc^ioit,  and 
therefore  abatl  endeavour  to  namifest  its  absurdity  and  the  das- 
gerous  maseqnenees  to  whidi  it  leads.  I  ghall  not  touch  mpoR 
tlM  injustiea  of  ihtu  ibhttag  npoa  the  haads  of  &niili«s  an  axpoaoa 
which  should  be  defrayed  by  a  commiHi  flind,  but  shall  proceed  to 
^ow,  that  whatever  inflaeaBe  a  paioebial  organship  may  have 
.carried  fifty  years  ago,  tbnn^  the  revoIutioB  in  nnnical  taste,  it 
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exercises  none  such  now—and  if  by  posslbjlity  it  ahould,  that  tbii 
circurastanco  would  operate  most  decidedly  to  the  depreciation 
and  eventual  destmction  of  church  music. 

I  need  not  take  up  time  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  piano 
forte  u  the  most  popular  instrument,  and  that  the  Blyle  of  music  to 
which  it  leads  is  lolBlly  di)j(inct  from  that  of  the  organ — and  that 
the  manner  of  performance  upon  the  one  and  upon  the  other  is  ao 
rery  different,  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  rare  for  an  individual  to 
gaeel  upon  them  both.  Perhaps  six  such  individuals  are  not  to 
be  (bund  in  Europe.  In  the  age  of  harptichordi,  ihe.^apBri^ 
was  not  so  considerable — indeed  the  harpnchord  is  Rtill  recom» 
mended  aa  practice  for  Ihc  or^^an.  Now  what  is  the  consequence 
of  tbe  invention  and  ]ifi  l'.Tii<iEi  -.wiA  luiivorsal  inlroductiou  of  the 
piano  forte,  aided  by  ilu'  imjinn  i-mv\»  iind  free  use  of  wind  in- 
strnmenta,  particularly  dutca ;  a  nciv  light  and  (grant  it)  more 
elegant  style  of  music  has  lalien  pluct',  of  ihe  old  and  ay-iwe  and 
majeftic.  1  hope  tosee  some  day  in  your  pages  a  good  history  of 
the  progress  and  eSecta  of  the  piano  forte,  in  wliich  ihis  subject 
can  be  followed  up,  when  it  will  appear  that  the  piano  forte  is  the 
greatest  enemy  church  music  has  ever  had,  Having  and  excepting 
always  the  Puritans.  For  suppose  a  respectable  musician  |la  hold 
the  place  of  parish  organist  at  a  "beggarly  salary,"  but  with  an 
opening  for  considerable  teaching^  In  the  lirst  place  the  preju- 
dice will  be  against  him  if  he  happen  to  be  a  good  organist,  that 
he  cannot  be  a  capital  pianist,  and  consequently  not  an  exeellent 
teacber— and  if  he  be  not  a  good  organist,  assuredly  he  ia  not  Gt 
tor  llie  liluation.  But  supposing  Ihis  difficulty  got  rid  of,  what  is 
he  expected  to  teach  ?  A's  country  dances,  waltiiea,  and  qua- 
drilles—B. 'a  aonatas  and  fantasias — C.'e  airs  and  variations,  and 
all  other  such  sort  of  things.  Now  I  ask,  is  this  a  proper  scliuol 
forchurch  muMc!  Can  a  man  whose  week  is  occupied  with  such 
trash,  and  whose  imagination  must  be  overcharged  with  trivial 
ideas,  and  whoae  fingers  must  be  ever  prone  to  run  into  piano 
forte  scamperings,  be  reasonably  expected  or  required  to  sit 
down  to  the  organ  on  Sunday,  with  those  dignified  and  serious 
'emotions,  those  grave  and  appropriate  conceptions,  and  that 
decent  soleiiiuitv  ul'Mslu,  ulilcli  ou)(bl  to  be  possessed  by  all  whose 
office  it  is,  to  lead  lliu  devotion«l  aspirations  of  n  Chriatinn  con- 
gregation i  1  trow,  not.   Aud  uuppogc  a  man  Ui  devote  himself  to 


the  study  and  prafenion  of  cburch  muaic  excluri*eFy,  unless  he 
hold  more  appoihtmenta  than  one,  and  those  too  of  the  moat 
lucrative  in  the  kingdom,  he  may  look  for  a  subsistence,  but  he 
tvill  find  none.  Hence  the  pluralities  complained  of,  which  none 
can  more  bitterly  lament  (ban  many  of  the  individnalE  retaining 
Ibpin.  That  the  fxislence  of  Ihese  pluraliiies  lends  to  the  still 
farther  depression  of  the  charnctcr  of  cbiirch  musicians  in  sufRfi- 
ently  obvious.  Much  must  inevitably  be  left  to  be  done  by 
deputies  with  inferior  talents,  and  yet  more  "  beggarly"  stipends. 
Hence  also  it  is  that  so  fi*equeDtly.  amateurs,  who  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  their  musical  talents  far  bread,  and  who  happen  to 
take  up  tbe  study  of  church  music,  attain  a  chaater  and  more  dig- 
nified style  than  those  wbose  auhnstence  is  intimately  connected, 
and  as  it  were  identified  with  "  tweedle  dnm  and  tweedle  dee," 
and  not  uncommonly  discharge  themselves  the  duties  of  an  office 
which  they  find  adifficulty  in  obtaining  a  professor  qualilicd  to  fill. 

It  remains  now  to  show  how  the  depreciation  in  tbc  value  of 
money  has  operated  with  retrard  to  parochial  organsbips.  Not 
many  years  airo,  organs  in  parisli  ohui-i-!ii'h,  iicrc,  c.-ipeciiilly  in  the 
country,  mneh  more  rare  than  tbp\  iiru  al  pri^-icnt.  In  cojidcxion 
with  Ihoxe  of  the  most  ancient  stoniliii^,  (b<'  ^ahii  y  nl'tlii'  oi  i^aiiist 
will  be  found  to  have  approached  much  nvarrr  to  ,i  di  i-t'ii!  com- 
petency than  those  of  more  regent  BppoiiiliiiL'iil.  ll  is  Inruthat 
in  some  instances,  where  the  situation  of  the  church  has  precluded 
the  poesibitity  of  the)  addition  of  much  teaching  business,  the 
salary  has  been  propQrtionably  higher ;  and  in  some  very  recent 
cases,  in  connexion  with  the  new  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  much  more  liberal  stipends  have  been  assigned  lo  the 
organists.  From  the  latter  a  faint  glimmering  of  hope  arises.  But 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  ancient  appointments,  llie  salary 
baa  remained  at  its  original  nominal  sum,  excepting  perhaps  in  a 
few  instances,  very  slight  additions.  And  ii  licii  otlicr  iji.-itrumenls 
have  been  built,  and  other  organists  elected,  il  na-,  natural  for 
those  coiicfrnod  to  inquire  of  their  neighbours  hoiv  much  they 
paid,  and  lu  lix  the  new  salary  at  or  near  the  same  sum;  t>o  that 
the  change  of  valiie  baa  not  only  aiTccted  the  old  but  the  new  ap- 
pointments, which,  unless  the  public  attention  be  effectually 
turned  to  the  subject,  are  likely  to  remain  in  statu  quo  "  from 
generation  to  generation." 
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1  truat,  therefore,  (lut  yoitr  correBpandelits  will  not  let  (be 
qucation  drop,  but  conlinuallj  agitate  it,  until  tlie  durmant 
Ubsralityof  En^bmen  townrda  wbat  thej-  profess  to  approve,  be 
ranted,  and  the  tnusiol  officers  of  the  ealabliijhment  generall;r 
pBtuptmiackafiiotinglhat  thef  be  DO  longer  under  tbe  necessity 
of  proalitotiDg  tbeir  talcnta  and  defaasiiig  their  taste,  bj  the  rite 
adatixture  «f  •  sccnlar  with  a  sawed  enplDjrment. 

OTTIE. 


SONGS  01^  TRADES  OS.  SOKGS  VOtt  THE  PEOPLE, 
[Conlmaed  Jlran  Pofir  SOB.] 


TO  THE  EmTOR. 

Sin, 

The  most  dclightrul  songs  of  this  unture  would  iitiliiraily  lie 
found  among  a  people  whose  climale  and  k  Iiobl-  ladoui^  alike  in- 
spire a  general  hilarity  ;  end  the  rineyards  of  Frniirc  have  pro- 
dueed  a  class  of  songs  of  excessive  gaiety  and  freedom,  called 
"  OlMioiU  de  Veniange!"  a  most  folBresting  account  of  these 
tongs  may  be  found  in  Le  Orand'^  "  ITiiloire  de  la  Fie  prheS  dei 
Fralt^s."  Th^mcn  mid  wnmni,  oaoli  nitli  a  hn«kct  on  their 
arm, assemble  at  the  funt  oC  llir  lilll  ■  iIh  ec  'I'^'iiiiin^'.  tlicy  ari  aii^p 
themselves  in  a  circle.  Tiif  iliiel'  ui'tliis  band  iiini";  up  a  jovona 
song,  whose  burthen  ii^  chorussed  ;  llii^n  Ihey  anrend,  nnd  dis- 
pened  in  thevineyaid  they  work  witbontiaterrupting  tbeir  tasks, 
while  new  couplets  often  reaqand  from  some  of  tbc  vine-dressen : 
sometimes  intermixed  with  a  sndden  jest  at  a  trareller.  In  Ihs 
evening,  their  Kupper  scarcely  over,  their  joy  recommences ; 
they  dance  in  a  circle,  and  sing  some  of  those  songs  of  free  gaiety 
which  the  moment  excuses,  known  by  the  name  of  vineyard  songs. 
The  gaiety  becomes  i;eneral,  masters,  guests,  friends,  servants,  all 
dance  logcflicr.  :iml  iit  liib  manner  a  day  of  labour  terminates, 
wbicb  one  mifr]il  luii-lake  for  a  day  of  diversion.    It  is  what  (  have 

witnessed  in  Champagne,  in  a  land  of  vines,  far  diSen^nt  from  the 
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coantoir  wbere  tbe  bUwura*  of  thp.  bcrf  «t  fiitm  to  piunflil  a 
contraR. 

The  sanW  intttmting:  antiquarj-  lamenta  the  extinction  ortliose 
soiiga  wbich  forfneriy  kept  alirc  the  gaiety  of  tlie  dome-ttic  circle, 
whoKc  burthens, were  always  suDg  in  chorus.  "  Our  fathers,"  lie 
sa\s,  "  had  a  custom  to  amuse  themaelves  at  the  dessert  ut'a  feast 
liy  a  joyous  song  of  this  nature.  Each  in  Iii9  turn  sung — all 
chorussed."  He  acknowledges  that  tbia  ancient  gaiety  was  some- 
liMM  gross  tad  neitf,  bat  he  eanitstl;  prbfen  it  to  the  tUM 
deefliK}-  «ro«r  tim«— fhead  miUay,  not  lao^ing  dajs  of  Lord 
CheBterMd. 

*'  On  *e  rit  pltuj  dm  sovrit  atijourdted) 
£t  MM  pltiflfs  tout  Toiiiiu  I'oiiBKi," 
"  Few  mm  of  lettarB,"cinitiDiie8  0tirfMioguitiqBtiT4"bM«iot 
read  the  coltectiolis  which  hare  bced  made  of  these  chaHning 
Ckamonnettes,  to  which  French  poetry  ofres  a  great  share  of  its 
fame  among  foreigners.  These  treasures  of  ttit  &nd  gaiet)'^  which 
for  such  a  length  of  lime  hsve  boen  in  the  inoufhs  of  all  French- 
men, now  forgoLti'ii,  arc  (Icstiiied  to  be  buried  in  the  diiat  of  our 
libraries.  Thcsp  arc  thp  old  French  Vniidnilks*  formerly  sung 
at  meals  by  the  company.  The  celebrated  Cbunt  de  Grammont  i* 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  as  being 

"  Agrenble  et  vif  en  propos 
Celcbre  diaeur  de  bon  notg 
ItetmeU  moM  ^antiiua  VmHevUkt," 
It  knell  knonn.botr  tte  attempt         of  JundrLf  wad  im 

•  France  indebted  for  Vaudeiilles  to  Oriror  Ifeljclld,  of  Vire,  irlto  lited 
ill  the  bi-ginniiig  of  tlio  1  Slh  century.  lie  waa  a  fuller,  iuid  liied  in  the  Tam 
or  rallej  s  below  Vire,  wlicrc  he  and  iCa  workmen  wseil  to  sing  songs  of  his 
cniiiiiosiiion  as  Ihey  spread  out  their  clnlh  along  the  bailks  nf  the  rirer.  Some 
cif  thfse  songs  being  pullllsbecl,  ircre  called  ViuxKlc-Tille,  add  aHtrwards 
VLnUetilln. 

+  In  the  frortaof  Jamcsl.  (Kioa;  of  ScoUaod)  is  a  ballad  poem,  entitled 
"  ChrUli;  Kirk  of  the  Orceii,"  which  in  colsiderfd  to  be  thejtrtt  poen  of  the 
ludicrous  or  barleequc kind  in  the  illind.and  is  highly  ilescriptiTe  of  the  m^a- 
iiennf  ttie  IHbcetitBiy.  ThaKfaii't  dMignui  Hitt  poemkppeantobeto induM 
his  sDtgecb  to  the  {inctfee  of  wdlMf ,  wHdi  had  ftlten  iuto  dliu*e  by  thrir  - 
neglectort1idrb«iir,daFl&sUiISyean  otjittfltf  in  Rd^tud.  Jnthasame 
little  TOlame  m  two  balbdi  Juaei  V.  of  Stettand— "  'Eha  Gaberlaaaia 
Mao,"  ud  '^TbalMfyBegguf  bolboTdKM  me  the  rfgM  ■drsnturei  of 
JMMjWfao  ttMd  rraqwnflr  io  bb  Jne^  dayitemakis  wamiaD*  tbnw|^ 
the  cMDtiy  b  ilsgi^te. 
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unfortunate  aon,  by  the  pulilication  of  their  "  Booh  of  Sports," 
to  preserve  the  national  character  from  the  gloum  of  fanatical 
Puritanism  ;  among  its  unhappy  eifects,  there  was,  bovcver,  one 
DOt  a  little  ludicrous.  The  Furitane,  offended  by  the  gentlwt 
forms  of  mirth,  and  every  day  becoming  more  sulleo,  w«re 
so  ehockpd  nt  the  simple  merriment  of  the  people,  that  thej 
enntrivrd  to  pnroiiy  thc^e  songs  into  spiritual  ones ; — end 
Shakspcart  speakii  of  the  Puritans  of  his  day  "  singing 
psalms  to  hornpipes."  As  Puritans  are  the  same  in  all  timet, 
the  McthouisiH  111  our  own  repeated  the  foolery,  and  set  their 
hymns  to  popular  tunes  and  jigs,  which  one  of  them  said  vcre 
"  too  good  for  the  devil ;"  they  have  sung  hymns  to  the  airs  of 
"  TheBedsaf  sir«etRoaM,"&c.  And  u  there  have  been  Pnri- 
tMuantoDg  other  petqtle  SB  weilaa  onrowDitlte  wae  aecuiTBiice 
took  place  both  in  Italy  and  France.  In  Italy,  the  carnival  B<mgs 
were  turned  into  pious  hymns;  the  hymn  Jeiu  fatniai  motire,  U 
sunp  to  tlir  music  of  Vngii  bc/la  c  gcnlilc — Cnicifisso  a  cqw  cAim, 
to  that  of  Una  donna  tTamor  fino,  one  of  the  moat  indecNit  piecM 
in  the  Can^onl  a  ballo,  and  the  hifmn  beginning 
"  Ecco'l  Metaia, 

E  la  Madre  Maria," 
was  Hung  to  the  gay  tune  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  ^ 

"  Ben  vengB  Magglo, 
E'l  gonfalon  selvaggio." 
In  the  book  already  referred  to  of  AthenieuB,  he  also  notices 
nhat  we  call  ilang  or  Qaiih  songs.*  He  tells  us,  that  there  were 
poets  who  compssed  songs  in  the  dialect  of  the  mob;  and  who 
succeeded  in  this  hind  of  poetry,  adapted  to  their  various  charac- 
ters. The  French  c*ll  such  songs  Chamont  a  la  Fadt,  and  have 
iref|itently  composed  Uem  with  a  ludicrous  effei:t,  when  the  style 
of  ttw  PoUiordt  b  Kppli«d  to  the  grave  moltsis  or  state  a&in, 
and  conveys  the  popular  feelings  in  the  language  of  the  populace. 

■  Had  this  worthy  phitinaphFr  t\jed  in  our  days  haw  would  be  hare  been  - 
snrpriicd  to  hare  found  the  nobility  an)  gentry,  ii  well  as  lfa<  coiDuion  people, 
delighted  with  songs  of  ltai>  kind,  and  u>  hate  witnessed  Ibeir  amazing  pupa- 
lirity  oieralninst  nwrjr  ntbcr  spedcs.  Tiuly  are  we  degraded  Inlbii  rc^KCt. 
One  nay  euily  foretell  what  will  be  tlie  tfin'ma  of  tltB  mniical  utiqiuriM 
tome  centary  or  two  Aom,  when  pofterity  it  called  upon  to  jndge  of  onr  Utta 
In  mch  thing*  ai  P«%  tftpttu,"  *>  DuUy  Bot,"  and  a  greet  nrlety  of 
ifmUardqciBndfafiirtdch  "mcnef  bdnoo,"  and  oren  gran  Hottan,  Urt«o  (e 
and  applaud. 


MMO*  or  TKABU.. 


Thb  tort  of  Batirical  songu-Iisppily  defined  in  a  playful  dklactie 

poem  on  La  VaudeT>Ule, 

"  II  est  I'csprit  de  ceus  qui  n'en  ont  pas." 
AthentEua  has  preserved  songs,  Bung  by  petitioners  wJio  went 
about  on  holidays  to  collect  alms.    A  friend  of  mine,  whoso  taste 
and  tcarnini^  injual  his  explosive  bcnevalonce,  has  discovered 
"  The  Vrow  flong,"  and  "  The  Swallo?  song"  in  his  reseapchea, 
and  has  transfused  their  spirit  in  a  happy  version.    I  can  only 
preserve  a  few  of  the  stiildng  ideas,  and  must  satisfy  myaelf  to  re- 
fer to  the  excellent  little  volume  wliere  tltey  n»y  be  seen  at 
lengtb.*    The  collectors  for  "  The  Crow"  sung — ' 
"  My  vroithy  good  masteis  a  pittance  bestow, 
Some  oalmealj-or  barley,  or  wheat  for  (/re  Crou/ 
A  ioaf,  or  a  penny,  or  e'en  what  you  will — 
From  the  poor  man  a  grain  of  his  salt  may  luflice. 
For  your  Crow  swallows  all,  and  is  nol  over-nice  [ 
AdiI  lltn  man  who  can  ilow  give  his^rain,  and  no  more,, 
jAIiiy  uiiollii-i'  clay  gs\c  from  his  plentiful  store. — 
C^ome  111)  1;liI  to  thv  <lo(ir  ;  Plutus  nud^  to  our  wisb, 
■And  our  swert  liltic  mistress  comes  out  with  a  dish; 
Sho  givon  II-  Iii;r  lig^,  and  she  gives  us  a  smile— 
Iloav'n  liciul  hc^r  Q  jiusband  1 

A[id  a  boy  la  lie  danced  on  his  gran  father's  knee ; 
And  a  girl  like  herself,  all  the  joy  of  her  mother. 
Who  may  one  day  present  her  with  just  sueh  another. 

Thus  we  carry  onr  Crow-seng  to  door  aiter  door. 
Alternately  chaunting,  we  ramble  along, 
And  we  treat  all  who  give,  or  give  not — with  a  song." 

'  "  Cnllfrtinna  rf  latitp  la  sj'stcmalic  relief  of  tlii?  poor  at  liiffcrpnl  periods,' 

the  kiilori)  of  the  poor  of  ditirriTit  natiniis  lAlaiil  m  any  country,  so  txttiisive 
are  Hie  geiioiiie  researches  of  tli.  vwil.  r. 

While  on  thnsuf^ect  of  tlu.  S,>,.-.  "flli  ■  r.'.)!'ln,"  it  nouM  he  unjust  (n 
tliosc  »mong  onr  rratlers  who  feel  Jif  all  inl'-rf-i  -d  m  i'.  -.nt  lo  iinlirj-  (lie  ruii- 
oua  and  entertaining  work  of  my  fricuil,  -Mr.  Itii  harcl  tl^irk,  i.j  asrprliin  (Jic 
(into  at  which  our  national  aiitliem,  "  God  lave  the  King,"  was  Hjillen; 
this,  after  tiinrh  toil  and  research  at  the  British  Museum,  the  [tecorda  in  the 
Toner,  anil  other  private  depoailoriea  of  leaniing,  lie  has  satisfactorily  aicerw 
taincd.  Any  extracb  from  this  interesting  lalinne  uuuld  but  lead  meagreater 
length  than  1  proposed  in  tUs  article,  I  can  therefore  safely  reconuneod  Ibe 
«(uim)9  in  mniical  literaty  nMttera,  to  peruse  a  book  alike  enteitiUning  for  iti ' 
nitijec^vnecdolei  and  paSent  refeareh. 

3»2 


4S8  SONG*  OF  iniDU- 

."Swallow-iiiiging,  or  ChelcodoaUing,  as  Uif^  (iicik-'  loim  il, 
WB9  another  uietliail  of  collecting  e lee mogy nary  giU",  trnd  irhicb 
took  place  in  the  iiiontli  Bocdromion,  or  Au|CUEt : — 
"  The  SHalloiv,  tlic  Siviillow  is  here. 

With  bis  back  90  black,  and  his  belly  so  white ; 
He  bringa  on  Ike  ptide  of  the  year, 

Whh  tkagay  nMthicrfl«T»,  aad  thedajnofHelighi. 

Comebrin^  out  your  good  hunnningstuff-i- 

Ortbe  nice  tit-bits  kt  the  Swallov  partake  1 

And  a  slice  of  the  rijiht  Boedroiniaii  cake ; 

So  give  aiitl  give  iiuiuLl)— 

Or  we'll  pull  down  tlie  door  fVom  its  hingea ; 

Or  we'll  steal  yonng  madam  away — 

But  see  I  we're  a  merry  boys'  party, 

And  tbe  Swallow,  the  Swallow  ii  bere  1" 
"  My  fHend  observes,  that  theae  songs  resemble  those  of  onr 
own  ancient  mnmmers,  who  to  this  day,  in  honour  of  Biafac^ 
Blaise,  the  saint  of  wool-combers,  go  about  chaunting  on  the 
eves  of  tbeir  holidays.  A  custom  long  existed  in  this  cuuntry*  lo  ' 
elect  a  Boy  Bishop  in  alaiost  cvfiy  [liiii^li— the  Moiitf-m  at  Eton 
still  prevails — and  there  is  a  clo-i  i-  cniinectioii  perhaps  ln^twern 
the  custom  which  produced  the  songs  of  "  tbe  Croir  and  the 
■  Swallow,"  and  onr  Nortfaern  mummeries,  than  may  be  at  first 
suspected.  The  Pagan  saturnalia,  which  the  swallow  song  by 
Jl  its  plcBsaDt  menaces  resembles,  were  afterwards  disguised  in  the 
forma  adopted  by  the  early  Christians — and  these  are  tbe  remains 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  m  hick  the  'people  were  long 
indulged  in  their  old  taste  for  mockery  and  mummery.  I  musL 
add)  in  connection  with  our  main  enquiry',  fbat  our  oun  acicienl 


*  Another  tcry  curious  custom  of  nutciilcss  abaurdil}'  uas  continuci!  in 
this  country  down  to  to  late  ■  period  as  (he  reigii  of  George  I.— Uuriii;;  I^eiit 
ail  ancient  oiTiccr  of  the  Crown,  slyled  Uie  Kaifs  Cock  Cmaer,  cmacd  (he 
hour  each  nishtnilhinthe  prccioclsoftho  pilacc.  On  the  Ash  Wednesdiy, 
aflct  Ihu  ucci'^ioii  pf  (bo  Uou^e  of  Jlanoier,  as  (he  Frincc  of  Wal«s  (afler- 
iiards  George  11.)  sat  down  to  tupper,  thii  olhcer  abniplly  entered  lie 
SjiartDieut,  and  in  a  sound,  reaembling  the  >faiiU  pipe  of  a  cock,  croaedpail 
tiao'dockt  Tbe aitoaulied  pTince,>lfiist concdringittabeapcemedlnited 
laiull,  roB  to  meat  tbe  alren^  but,  maa  tbe  nibne  at  tbe  ommeaj 
explained  to  Idui,  w*i  uik&td.—&aa  tliu  period  ibis  lilly  colaa  w 
been  lUicouIinned.— (See  Cbai$  Camdnnii— Aclide,  Alb  WedaMdtyO 
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haggare  had  thoir  Bong«,  s«[b«  of  wbich  are  an  old  aa  tUe 
Elizabethan  period,  and  many  are  fancifully  chareDterieliQ  of 
their  babils  and  (hi-'iT  faeCiafi. 

"  Tboac  who  may  wiah  1o  see  spccimem  of  Iheae  soriga  of  tb« 
ago  of  Eluabetli,  I  would  refer  to  "  Beloa's  Aaecdotea  of  LitcFS.- 
luie  and  Scarce  Boolu." 

Bvliove  nwi  dw  Sir,  wtry  tnly  jmr% 

F.  W.  H. 


TO  the;  editob.. 

Sir, 

Xh  your  iMt  andoMet  moellMrt  NnMbnr  (XXIII.  p.SaB)a'nMHlegC~ 
profewor,  who  sigu  biaiwU  J,  C.  bt  reqoeated  (be  "aolation" 
of  a  "  something,"  "  wUcfc  *ppeus  to  him  to  be  very  curioni," 
and  which  heaays  he  has  "aaked  of  many  of  his  learned  friends, 
aaiDngBlwhom  wasoneofourgreateittheoriHtB,  but  has  not  yet 
•blaiDed*  latiafcctoFy  anawer."* 

lantflorrylhat  k»ha*  propouaded  it  in  this  way,  as  il  must  tend 
to  throw  an  imputation  of  vanity  on  him  who  may  attempt  toaoivs 
it^  or  if  not,  at  least  occasion  a  doubt  of  the  learning  and  greataeis 
of  tliosc  fricndii  and  theorists  who  have  been  already  consaltod. 
It  may,  after  alt,  be  a  mere  musical  conundrum,  thrown  out  injokv 
to  exercise  the  wits  <^some  of  your  lesser  correspondents,  (among 
whom  1  have  the  honour  to  enrol  myaclO,  and  yet  J.  C.  seems  Ion 
■erioBS  to  joatiiy  this  suppositioD,  and  more  than  intimates  that 
"■pcculetioDB  afthis  kind  tend  to  advance  the  science,"  and  so 
fattii.  He  even  pnta  *'  tbc^neatioM"  e«lunve)T"  to  your  learned 
corMRpoadeats."  N«w,  Mr.  Bditw,  I  ma  eomineed,"  to* 
sadly  convinced,  tbat  I  do  not  come  within  the  presuibed  limiu- 

*  We  prauuBG  M.  Fujolle  viH  sec,  in  Uui  man  iMailad  aMtnr,  the 
spDlogy  for  oar  oinUting  his  cDiymuiiication  upon  Oe  *Mia  iabj«ct,  T.  &  B. 
hu  Btrclohed  the  proiwsiiian  bvyoud  Ibc  locaakg  e[  J.  C.  aad  coaH^MuUf 
bif  answer  does  notapplj, — tj^aiTaa. 
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tioii — am!  yet,  if  yoii  will  alloiv  me  a  little  ipace,  learned  or  un- 
learned, i  will  proceed  lo  attempt "  the  desired  demonBtration" — 
and  if  it  be  not  "  strong  as  proo6  of  holy  writ,"  I  truit  joa  will 
bear  in  mind  that  itconcenu  only  "trifles  light  as  air." 
'  I  presume  it  were  needle  to  repeat  the  query,  to  which  it  will 
be  very  easy  to  turn. 

Let  it  be  granted  (for  prior  to  every  demoutrmtioD  ■omatbtng 
tnuat  be  granted)  that  the  arrangement  of  tones  and  leinitDnes,  in 
present  use,  whether  upon  paper  or  upon  a  keyed  inatmment,  is 
an  arbitrary,  conventional  act  of  musicians — and  that  the  scales  of 
C  major  and  A  minor*  are  the  only  two  which  can  be  expressed 
upon  the  one  or  peribrmed  upon  the  otber  without  the  use  of  flat 
or  sharp,  and  that  these  two  keys  are  respectively  the  exclusive 
prototypei  ofall  other  niHjor  and  minor  scales. 

Let  it  further  be  granted,  (what  none  of  your  learned  readers 
will  deny,)  that  in  order  to  etfect  a  modulation  from  C  major  to  its 
domiiiiiril,  or  lifth  iihov-e  (G),  it  is  necessary  to  sharpen  the  fourth 
(F)— and  tliat  in  order  to  effect  a  modulation  to  the  snbdoroinant, 
or  fifth  below  (F),  it  is  necessary  <o  flatten  the  seventh  (B),  and 
that  the  same  rule  applies  to  similar  modulations  in  all  major  keys 
whatsoever. 

This  is  all  I  at  present  require.  Only  for  conciseness  and  dis- 
tinction sake,  let  the  transition  to  the  dominant  by  the  sharp  fourth, 
be  termed  the  iiptcard  modulation  or  remove,  and  that  to  the  snb- 
dominant  by  the  fiat  seventh,  the  (fowntoorrf  modulation  or  remove. 

It  surely  will  scarcely  be  needful,  although  I  employ  the  terms 
"upward  and  downward,"  as  indicative  of  the  maimer  of  tlu'su 
transitions,  to  inform  any  of  your  readers  that,  harmonicatti/  con- 
lidered,  the  filth  above  and  fourth  below  are  synonymous,  and 
vice  versfi. 

Thus  we  liaveananwdtliattlielMyaf  GiWUchiaafilUi  Bbova 
C,  has  one  sharp,  and  that  the  key  of  F,  wfaiek  is  a  fifth,  below  C, 
has  one  flat.  Now  these  keys  are  eqnidiitant  from  vis.  a  per- 
fect fifth,  or  1^  invenion  a  fourth,    tf  fre  modulate  npwanb  from 

•  It  would  be  enllrdy  foreign  lo  the  lolgect  at  iUi  letter  to  go  Into  any 
pirtieiilan  tbuit  the  occuioasUy  ihupencd  iixtii,  or  geoerally  slurp  istentb 
of  the  nuDir  mode.  Howercr  euEntlil  thsac  notei  may  be  (a  the  perfectinn 
otOeiOle,  Ibey  will  berebetieUedM  iKC<ifen(a&,  and  the  key  wUI  be  sdji- 
poiid  (0  be  garenied  by  the  elgoataie. 
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G,  we  arrive  at  D  wilhtwo  sbarpa,  and  if  downwards  from  F,  we 
arrive  at  lib  with  two  llatii — and  these  keys  arc  also  equidistant 
from  C,  viz.  two  perfect  fiflhs  or  a  ninth,  from  ivhicli,  if  im  >iub- 
tract  the  octave,  we  have  a  major  tone.  Again,  iC  we  innkc  three 
upward  modulations,  wo  arrive  at  A  with  three  sharps,  or  down- 
wards, at  Eb  with  three  flats — and  these  are  also  equidistant  from 
C,  viz.  three  perfect  fifths  or  a  thirteenth,  from  which  the  octave 
being  deducted,  we  have  a  major  sixth,  or  by  inversion  a  minor 
third;  and  notwithstanding  these  deductions,  they  will  still  be 
equidistant  f^m  C,  because  if  we  take  equal  quantities  from  eq^ual 
quantities,  the  remainders  will  be  equal.  At  one  more  remore, 
upwards,  we  have  with  four  sharps — downwards,  Ab  with 
four  llalij,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Now  ill  the  instances  above  quoted,  the  keys  of  G  and  F,  D 
and  lib,  A  itnd  Eb,  E^  and  Ab,  require  equal  numbers  of  sharps 
and  flal'^  rcspeclively,  because  being  equally  removed  from  the 
key  ofC,  there  inii^t  be  an  equal  number  of  fourths  sharpened,  or 
of  sevenths  flattened,  to  complete  their  scales  upon  the  model  of 
that  of  C  as  before  granted. 

Your  readers  I  trust  will  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  insinuate 
that  modulation  can  be  properly  conducted  only  in  this  old  tram- 
road.  We  arrive  at  the  same  results  by  whatever  route  we  may 
proceed,  whether  by  the  beaten  path  of  our  ancient  musical 
classics,  or  by  the  sroaautical  flights  of  our  modem  cenlipedt'note- 

To  return  to  our  subject.  It  is  dry  work,  Mr.  Editor^  but  God 
knows  that  1  should  not  have  troubled  my  head  about  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  your  last  Number.  , 

It  is  easy  to  apply  the  same  process  to  the  minor  mode— To 
modulate  upwards  from  A,  substitute  sharp  sixths  for  sharp  fourths, 
and  downwards,  flat  seconds  for  flat  sevenths— and  these  sharps 
and  flats  will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  those  employed  for 
similar  removes  fiwB  the  key  of  C.  This  arises  from  the  relation 
of  tEie  two  scales,  each  to  other,  they  ever  being  found  at  a  re- 
spectful but  invariable  distance.  Whatever  demonstratian  there- 
fore applies  to  the  one,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  other.* 

"  It  vmy  be  deemed  Cudlial,  but  I  cannat  help  ifflt^iog  a  TCMttbtance 
between  the  doracterMc*  of  the  mqor  and  minor  model,  aBdlbe  attribntes 
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Now  Also  it  may  besocB  why  llie  "(ittilMa  iiiBlD^r,"  ar  "atmng? 
ColncidaDce,"  mentioned  by  J.  C.  Mnamle«  ohiy  (Vom  C  for  tbe 
mojor  kpyH  and  A  for  the  minor  krrya.  for  ifC  and  A  be  respect- 
ively the  prototypes  of  all  the  other  keys,  major  and  minor,  and 
iFall  other  keys  be  derired  from  them  io  a  certain  and  regular 
order,  both  upwards  and  downnranla,  in  the  one  case  by  the  »Mi- 
tion  of  sharps  and  in  the  other  by  Hit  addition  «f  flats,  it  #111 
fottoit  that  no  other  keys  can  bear  the  tam«  relation  to  the  vhok 
system  which  they  do;  and  this  Is  inftrred  as  Ihetitably  aa  that 
there  cannot  be  two  centres  to  one  circle. 

Thb  it  is  true  does  not  look  modi  like  a  demonatraUon,  neither 
indeed  ia  a  regular  dcm  oust  rat  ion  of  It  very  praclieable.  It  were 
easy  to  prove  that  no  other  keys  nre  the  centres  of  the  respective 
systems  to  irhicb  they  belong,  but  J.  G.  nishes  for  a  demonstration 
"  trA^"  they  ore  not,  which  would  be  about  as  easy  to  effect  as  it 
would  be  to  dcmoMitralc  "  why"  the  moon  w  not  a  rainbow.  1 
think  he  must  be  by  (his  time  "  ccinviiiced"  that  no  other  reason 
in  the  caisc  in  question  can  be  given  than  that  which  Iia9  been 
assumed,  viz.  the  universal  consent  of  musicianii. 

Other  proofindeed  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  fact,  that, 
teUitig  aiidelhe  disiurbirtg  power*  of  Ike  iharps  or  Jlalt  at  the  lig- 
fultire  of  any  key  In  etUer  mode,  the  Mn(e  "  curiaui  eniUogjf" 
**  emmatet"  from  them  alt  wkhokt  exc^itioH.  It  will  only  be 
neeessiry  io  snUract  the  velne  of  the  si|piatore  of  the  key  with 
which  we  commence,  fi-om  the  signatures  of  the  various  key^  lying 
at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  it.  In  this  process,  of  course 
the  subtiattion  of  a  sharp  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  a  flal, 
and  the  addition  of  a  sharp  is  equivalent  to  the  subtraction  of  a 
flat,  they  being  opposite  and  counteracting  charactei-s.  Care 
must  likewise  be  taken  that  the  distances  be  really  equivalents, 
uid  that  a  chromatic  be  not  measured  with  a  diatonic  interval. 

Now  let  ns  take  the  luy  of  F,-with  one  flat.  A  diatonic  semi- 
tone above,  we  find  Q|>,  with  six  flats,  'from  which,  ir  we  snbtiaet 

the  male  and  female  scics.  The  major  ii  rcinarltalile  for  iiiaji  slii  di,;ril(  i  uml 
strength,  the  minor  for  grace,  beauty,  and  softness,  r.cl  .1.  t.'.  i[  In-  wU]. 
pursue  this  "  curious  analogy."  Why  should  not  mutic  lian-  it-  i;<-i"l"'< 
wall  as  botmy  1  It  were  only  to  be  wished  indeed  that  thu  iniibl^  of  these 
progenHonof  tha  keys  bad  beea  A  nniorand  G  mlaor,  were  it  only  far  the 
Mm  of  aaotber  "  asrioas  saalagy,"  wIUi  the  names  of  onr  Bttt  pareata. 
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tbevslna  of  tke  rigiinttiiA  ot  F,  there  irill  rcnHiiii^^nr  jifn/i  A 
di&tonie  semitone  belovPwefii>d  E,«it{i  firarshKipsjfl-onivhich 
if  we  subtract  tlie  same  value  u  befbre,  (by  the  rule  above  men- 
tioned,) tbere  will  remain Jfre  iharpt.  If  we  proceed  in  likemtn* 
Her  witb  any  other  key,  we  shall  find  Ihe  Baifte  reBult.  Let  uslake 
Uie  key  of  C*,  as  being  one  of  the  moiit  difficult  to  manage.  If 
we  proceed  two  removf^  upwards,  we  come  upon  D*,  which  key 
will  have  nine  sharps  ;*  if  downwards,  we  find  B  with  five  aharpB. 
Take  from  the  former  seven  the  value  of  tbeaignatoreof  C*|  there 
ivmaiii  Wo  sharps.  Take  the  like  quantity  from  the  lattfir^  there 
remain  ta>o JIatt. 

I  hope  J>  C.  will  not  w'mb  me  to  proceed  any  farther  in  this 
curious  anally,  seeing;  he  h  at  liberty  tu  pursue  it  fur  his  own 
private  edification.  For  my  part,  1  must  confix  1  do  not  perceive  - 
a  probability  of  aay  "  great  improveaienta"  btAog  matte  from  tack 
"  mall  begianinga,"  br,  with  the  single  exertion  of  thair  ten- 
dency to  fix  in  the  mind  of  a  novice  a  knowled^  of  the  rslations 
of  the  ditTci-cnt  xcoles,  I  do  not  perceive  any  bencGt  which  can  be 
derived  from  ilii'm.  If  J.C.  can  point  outa  chance  only  of  sny  such 
imporlHiiL  i(\-ult  as  lie  i^ix-m^  to  have  anticipated,  1  sbail  be  happy 
to  re:<unie  the  nubjecl ;  ulUurwise  I  can  esteem  it  but  a  waste  Ol 

1  cannot,  liDwevCT}  nefroia  from  making  tm  <d>s8rvBtioB  on  the 

whole. 

Any  one  who  sets  himself  aeritMuly  to  consider  the  present 
complex  system  of  musicol  notatiffli,  eaay  as  it  may  appear  to  those 
who  Iiave  gradually  niaitered  its  dijBulties,  muBt,  independently 
of  all  historical  information,  be  <!DUviBced  that  its  hostt  waa  laid 
in  the  infkacy  of  musical  sciance,atftperiod  when  (he  atuintamta 
of  musicians  bore  no  proportion  totfaoaaofthe  professors  of  the 
present  day.  So  many  charactera  have  been  from  time  to  time 
ndded,  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  different  ageii,  that 
Guido  himself,  were  he  now  to  arise  from  his  grave,  would  not 
recognize  what    usuully  set  doivnii-;  Iii-;  handy-work.    And  tosay 

In'i  (JnsLcnt  modii'lalion,  by  suth  a  comjioicr  at  Suli^tian  Wh.  What 
would  Ihfiy  think  of  a  kty  n'lth  cigblj-foiir  sliarps '.    There  is  no  end  to  <Eie 
possible  extravagaiicrs  of  our  preu'nt  alisurtt  uolalion. 
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the  truth,  it  has  arrived  at  its  acme.  But  it  is,  after  all,  essentially 
a  diatonic  notation,  and  as  such  exactly  suited  the  stale  ofniutic  at 
tke  lime  ofits  inventtoa,  and  fortiomeBubsGquont  centuries.  But 
BOW  our  mtisie  u  almoat  easeatlalty  ehromalic;  hence  the  acci- 
ientoit,  aa  th^ore  called,  with  which  every  page  of  modern  eom- 
posifioD  is  more  or  less  loaded,  to  the  gnat  delight  of  our  scien- 
tific perfonnera,  and  the  no  less  chagrin  of  their  more  ineitpe- 
rienced  brethren.  Otherthanthe  universal  conientof  mosicians, 
no  reason  on  earth  can  be  assigned  why  the  key  ofC*  should  be, 
either  vocally  or  iostTumentally,  more  difiicult  than  that  of  C^; 
neither  is  the  one  a  whit  more  or  less  natural  than  the  other.  Tho 
world  will  not  much  longer  agree  to  be  tramelled  with  the  arbi- 
trary characters  of  a  barbarous  age,  bearing  no  "  analogy,"  "  ca- 
rious" or  otherwise,  with  the  thing!  which  they  are  employed  to 
represent;  but  woe  betide  that  mortal  man  who  shalj  dare  to 
attempt  the  reformation.  He  may  be  worshipped  by  bis  poste- 
rity, but  he  will  be  cursed  by  his  cotempomries. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  1  am  heartily  glad  to  leave  the  subject ; 
for  I  have,  somehow  or  other,  gat  a  notion  into  my  head,  that  the 
character  of  a  theorist  is  at  variance  with  that  of  a  practical  mwit- 
cian,  and  therefore  I  am  by  no  means  solicitous  to  obtain  the 
former.  True  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  when  I  intended  a 
short  one,  but  even  u  it  is,  I  have  curbed  my  pen  in  many  places 
where  it  had  a  tendency  to  travel  farther,  and  to  tr«ee  several 
other  *'  curious  analogies"  which  occurred  to  my  mind ;  and  I 
have  BO  done  because  I  dreaded  depriving  royidf,  as  well  asothent, 
of  the  perusal  of  "  somcthinj;"  more  valoable;  wherefitre,  if  I 
may  ask  one  more  fav-oiir,  it  is  dial  jou  will  have  the  goodnea  to 
print  this  in  smaller  type  than  usual. 

I  am,  Sir,  most  ftuthfUH;  youra, 

MINIMD8. 

Brblel,  Novemicr  ISrt,  lBa4- 
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ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
VIOLONCELLO. 


[CoiUinaed  from  Pagt  383.] 

BEnGF.i'  Jean  Frederic  hbs  the  elder  brother  of  the  violin 
player,  and  they  were  considered  as  very  finished  perrormers  They 
lived  at  Leipsic  in  1756,  and  rendered  infinite  service  to  th* 
amateurs  ofthat  city.  During  30  years  they  resided  together  at 
Berlin  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Bezzozi  at  Turin.  Tbey  wen 
esteemed  for  their  gentleness  and  amiable  diBpositiona.  They 
emved  moat  kindly  and  gave  assistaiice  to  all  young  miuidmne  who 
visitsd  Leipsic  with  the  view  of  perieeting  theiUMlvM  in  tlwir 
studies.  They  lived  together  until  the  year  178G,  when  the  death 
of  the  violoncellist  destroyed  that  nnioB  whieh  had  so  long  ren- 
dered thero  happy.  In  1TS9  the  violin  performer  was  still  living, 
and  was  the  ornament  of  the  concerts  in  Leipaic,  where  he  g-avu 
great  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  his  solos. 

Zytka  Joseph  vtas  niujicinii  of  the  chamber  and  viutoncellist  nt 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Berlin.  He  was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and 
was  a  performer  in  the  Chapel  of  Dresden.  In  1764'  he  returned 
to  Berlin  with  his  eon,  aUo  a  violoncello  player,  who  was  born 
white  his  fhther  resided  at  Dresden :  the  younger  Sytht  itfs  alee 
•  member  of  Oie  Chapel  et  Berlin, 

Crosdill  was  bom  inI^ndon,in  1755.  fleisoneof  the  moat 

distinguished  performers  en  the  vtoloneello  eKi&tisg.  In  17S2  he 
\taa  appointed  chamber  musician  to  her  late  Mujesty,  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  afterwards  gave  his  present  Majesty,  George  the 
Fourth,  instructions  on  the  violoncello.  Mr.  Crosdill  was  princi- 
pal violoncellist  at  the  Concerts  of  Anticnt  Music  at  their  first 
cstabliyhment,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music.  In  1791  he  married  a  tiidy,  poesessing  a  handsome 
fortune,  andretiredfrom  n  profession  to  which  he  was  so  great  an 
ornament.  Mr.  Crosdill  is  still  living,  and  holds  the  situation  of 
principal  violoncello  in  the  King's  band.  At  the  coronation  of  his 
present  Majesty  in  188%  Mr,  Craadill  performed,  havh^  Mr. 
I^ndley  na  hb  principnl  second,  ^is  eminent  raniicnn^  pl^T- 
SqS 
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iiig  is  <li<jtiiigiiUlieil  by  a  grandeur  ot  tone  totally  difleraut  from 
any  other  living  viotoncdiial. 

Schrffidiii  Fi-cJ(.iLc;l,  ii  aa  Iioni  at  EuUcnstedl,  iii  I7jr.  The 
Prince  ol" Aiiliall  Ri^iiiln-r;;  ■ii-nt  him  to  Quedliiibourff  lo  pL-rfect 
himself  under  the  cclebrnted  Rose,  who,  besides  being  ua  excel- 
lent oi^nist,  waa  the  finest  performer  on  the  violoacello  of  his 
day.  SchriBiIel  was  received  by  Rose  into  bis  chapel,  and,  after 
remaiiiiof;  n  sufficient  time,  became  principal  violoneello  of  the 
cliambcr  to  his  palron,  tlie  Prince  of  Anhalt  llcliibf  r;;.  tickriedi'l 
n.T,siidmiro(i  lor  his  pri';'i>iun  ;ind  ik'lionry.  iii.d  ivn><  lUlowr^d  lo 
e.vcecd  :\liirii.  Olio  oltfio  finest  pi'i  rnnnpTN  of  that  pcnod. 

Quiustepg  Jcaii  Rodolphe  was  born  nt  Gansini^en,  in  ITtil),  iil 
Ike  county  of  LareSbnbourg.  His  first  instructor  was  L'uli, 
nu^r  of  the  Chapel  ofthe  Duke,  but  he  acquired  the  far  greater 
part  of  his  knowledge  from  the  works  of  Matheson,  Mnrpitrg, 
and  D'Alcmbcrl.  Hi;  became  one  of  the  members  of  the  Chapel 
of  llic  Duke  of  Wlvtetnbiirg.  His  com  pua  it  ions  for  the  viulimcello 
ranked  very  high,  and  his  chants  were  distinguished  for  the  dig- 
nily  of  their  expri'^ision.    He  left  behind  him  several  works  in 

Chretiiii  M.  na^  afWit^  Chapel  of  (he  King  at  Versailles,  and 
played  »ith  great  facility  the  mWt  difficult  sonatas  for  the  violin 
npui  the  violDiiceUa.  His  tone  was  noat  beautiful,  but  be  did 
not  give  Hiffioient  attention  to  expraamon.  In  1T60  be  pubUihed 
in  Italy  "  Lei  preeautioHt  ulilet."  He  did  not  derote  hinuelf 
entirely  lo  music,  bul  was  a  painter  of  portraits,  which  were  said 
to  benccnralc  liken  esses. 

Key  J.  B,  Kasborn  at  Tiiniscon,  in  1760,  and  was  n  pupil  oflho 
master  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  that  cily.  He  was  a  performpr  on 
tba  V joWoel^  Tiolio,  and  piano  forte.  He  afterwards  became 
ocgajuatand^rMtaraftbemuwc  at  the  cathedrals  of  Vivien  and 
VxBZ,  and  violoncellist  at  the  Imperial  Academv  and  director  of 
the  music  of  his  Imperin!  Majealy. 

Bami  Camillc  was  born  at  Coni,  January  iStli,  1769.  At  four 
yt'ars  of  age  becrimmeiict'd  tbi;  study  of  the  viotoncelto  under  the 
dirrctiiui  of  srandfiillier,  David  Bonchetli,  and  also  received 
(liiff  iiimnh.'  iii^tvmliiiii  fioin  Joseph  Gadgi,  an  unateurond  a 
fm-n-  ih,.  r^iiluiliMloi  Coni.  He  IcU  liis  country  al  tb»  age 
Sii,  and  is  cat  to  jMiUn  to  loplace  the  p^iincipal  te^DOad  violoncello' 
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at  the  gnat  theatre.  He  ietBKfaKd  «t  Milan  eig^it  years,  under 
tbe  pntaction  of  Cowil  InboiiBte,  the  (Itetitignnhed  encourager 
of  pToftesera.  Aftn  the  deeth  of  the  prindpal  vielonoelUat  w 
179],  be  perforated  a  ooncerto  at  the  theatre.  In  1799  he  studied 
compmition  under M.  Minoja.  After  puMishlngscveral  quartctts 
in  Italy  he  went  to  Paris,  where  in  1803  he  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  at  which  he  played  a  concerto  of  bb  composi- 
tion. M.  Barni  published  very  many  compositions,  and  in  1S17, 
when  he  waa  still  residing;  in  Fiaiici',  was  engaged'  in  a  third 
■eries  of  quBrletfs. 

Civri  Jean  Baptistc  was  born  at  Forli,  and  resided  in  l^lngland 
manyycare.  He  received  the  title  of  Professor  uf  the  Violoncello 
on  the  appearance  of  his  lirst  work  at  Florence,  in  17B3.  Since 
1T85  he  bai  publiehed  at  Paris,  London,  and  Florence,  SB  operas, 
«sBlaiiiiag  qnartetta  for  the  violin  and  violoncello. 

Aubert,  Pierre  Pranctds  Olivier,  ma  a  viokmcrilist  of  Ilia 
own  forming,  and  was  horn  at  Amiens  in  1761,  where  he  first 
learned  the  rudiments  of  music,  under  the  village  roaster.  His 
oivn  inclination  led  him  to  the  study  of  tbe  violoncello,  and, 
guided  only  by  his  love  of  the  instrument  and  a  refined  taste, 
he  oblnined  great  facility.  Ills  talents  obtained  him  an  ad- 
mission into  the  orchestra  of  tin-  Dpcra  Coniqiu'.  To  him  the 
musical  world  are  indebted  for  a  work  on  Ihe  method  to 
be  pursued  in  the  practice  of  the  violoncello;  it  was  the  iiiBt 
which  succeeded  the  works  of  Cupis  and  TiUiere.  Besides  this 
work  he  composed  several  sonatas  for  the  violoncello,  some  dnets 
and  quartctis,  and  also  dueta  for  the  guitar. 

Muntzbwger  Joseph  was  of  German  extraction,  and  was  bom 
at  Bniesels  in  17W,  His  ftther  was  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Austria.  He  early  sboived  indication  of  great 
musical  talents,  and  at  tbp  at;e  of  six  performed  a  base-  concerto 
before  the  Prince,  who,  firKliiijt  that  his  abilities  were  of  the 
highest  order,  honoiirod  him  by  hla  protection,  and  put  him 
under  Van  Maidcr,  the  pupil  of  Tartini,  for  instruction  on  the 
violin.  On  the  death  of  tbis  rooster,  his  father  taught  him  a 
variety  of  instruments,  but  his  own  inclinatien  led  him  to  the 
study  of  the  violoncello,  on  which  he  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  at  tbe  age  of  14  y«ara  be  went  to  PtfU,  where  he  oUained 
the  netfcsd  since  piAlished  in  thft  Encyclopedia,  and  assisted  by 
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Oieae  principles,  he  gained  mo«t  extraordinary  fkcilitjr.  By 
daily  practice  and  very  fine  taste  he  brongU  hfe  executioB  to  > 
tfond^fbl  pitch  trfpOTfectioa;  and  w  diBBtut  wu  hiaparfena. 
mtCB  of  a  pieee,  that  it  hmidljr  appeared  to  require  wirdi.  Hia 

compoeitiaiiB  exhibit  the  mott  reGoed  taqte,  nnd  iadicste  that  h* 
has  closely  obaerved  the  principles  recommended  by  th«  fint  Qtr- 
aaa  and  Italian  masters.  Mis  compositions  for  the  cbureli  aro 
equally  excellent.  In  1817  he  held  the  situation  of  principal 
violoncello  at  the  Opera.  Comique,  at  Paris,  and  belonged  also  to 
the  Chapel  of  his  most  Christian  Msjcsty.  His  compositions  for 
the  violoncello  coiraisl  of  duets,  concertos,  caprieios,  and  a  sym- 
phony concortanfc.  He  has  also  written  various  otherVorks  for 
jothsr  iiutTtiin^nla* 

Cristetti  Ooipard  was  bora  at  Vienna^  utd  in  1767  waa  vfoloo- 
cellist  at  the  Court  of  the  Archbbbop  of  Salzharg,  He  wni  a 
good  accompanist,  and  compoaed  many  esteemed  works  for  hia 
instrument. 

Christ  Joseph  was  liorn  at  Ponikla,  in  Bohemia,  lie  was  a 
■elf-taught  masieian,  and  studied  during  the  early  part  of  his  life 
at  Prague.  In  1780  he  waa  held  im  U^h  comidBratioJi  at  Riga, 

Schlick  Jean  Conrad  lived  at  the  end  of  the  IStb  century.  In 
1777  he  was  musician  of  the  chamber  and  secretary  to  the  Prince 
Augustus,  of  Gotha.  Having  obtained  pennission  to  travel  he 
went  into  Germany,  and  having  received  some  handsome  olhn 
{totii  peraona  in  Gotha,  he  deterraiaed  to  reside  there.  He  com- 
posed several  qnartella  and  foar  eoneertoe,  with  many  loloa,  fbr 
his  instrument.  Theae  eoBipoeiUoiw  shew  that  ke  hod  beilitj  on 
the  Tioloncello,  and  that  he  poHtMed  great  Ipisir ledge  of  his  art. 

Bombergjthedder,  was  born  otHuQitar,  in  1769.  At  the  age 
of  IShe  wascapableafexacutiDg  the  moat  difficult  conpMitiana 
fin- tbe  violoncello,  in  1S17  be  was  violoncollut  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  King  of  Prmeis,  and  at  an  earlier  period  he  shone  most  con- 
spienoudy  both  ai  a  perflwuer  and  as  a  sonpoaer  at  the  public 
concerta  at  Farii,  where  he  was  held  in  the  highest  eatimation. 
His  concertM  are  flill  of  Ijie  most  extraordinary  d>4cultiea,  and 
fail  qtuuletts  contain  traits  ofsciemw  and  genius, 

Zygraanlonsky  Nicbolaa  was  boini  in  1769,  and  at  seven  yean 
old  was  celebrated  for  his  vast  power  of  execution.  His  axcesuve 
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application  howeirer  destroyed  him,  for  he  died  very  early  in  life  ■ 
victimio  Ub  induahy.  '  ' 

Spotomi.  There  nere  three  brotfaen  of  this  name,  who  piayoA 
in  Italy  about  1770  with  great  reputation. 

Schetky  F.  G.  C.  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Damstadt  in  1773.  In  1780  he  published  many  compositions, 
consisting-  of  trios  and  duets  for  the  violoncello  and  flute.  He 
left  in  manuscript  many  solos  and  eoneertos  for  the  violoncello, 
with  accompHnimenta  for  a  full  band. 

Weigel  was  a  performer  on  (he  violoncello  at  Vienna,  in  1772. 
The  opera  "  La  Ca/etiera  bixarra"  has  been  attributed  to  him. 

Baumgartner  Jean  Baptiste  was  a  distinguished  Tioloncello 
{^yer  in  the  band  of  the  Bishop  of  Kichstadl.  Tba  grarter  pnt 
of  hia  youth  was  passed  in  travelling.  In  1776  be  visited  Amster^ 
iuof  froB  which  dty  he  wiis  summoned  to  the  service  of  the  King 
ofSwedenat  Stockholm.  His  health  however  waaso  affected 
the  rigour  of  the  cold,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  sitUktion. 
He  visited  Hamburgh  and  Vienna,  and  at  length  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Eichstadt.  He  published  at  La  Hayc  o  treatise  on  the 
study  of  the  violoncello,  under  the  tide  of  "  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  the  Violoncello."  He 
composed  four  concertos  with  accompauimenls,  ^ix  soloy,  n  Uh  35 
cadences,  for  all  the  keys,  but  these  rcmoined  in  iiinnuscripf. 
Baumgarlner  also  cultivated  siugiug,  and  was  esteemed  an 
agreeable  si  Dger. 

Lindley  Robert  waa  bom  at  Botherham,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
year  1777,  and  was  the  son  of  an  Bmateur.  Young  Lindloy  dis- 
covered v«|ry  early  in  life  that  lave  of  the  art  in  which  he  has 
since  risen  b>  s«Ii  bigfa  eXeration.  Nothing  gave  him  bo  onich 
pleasure  as  hb  father's  performance  on  the  violoncello.  He  was 
first  taught  the  violin  by  his  father,  who  at  the  age  of  nine 
began  also  to  give  him  instructions  on  the  violoncello,  which 
he  continued  for  seven  years,  when  he  waa  heard  by  the 
great  Cervetlo.  Tliis  violoncellist  discovering  in  Lindley  great 
talents,  kindly  undertook  to  instruct  him  gratuitously.  Hia  Urst 
engagement  was  at  the  Brighton  Theatre,  and  while  there  the 
present  King,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wales,  commanded  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Pavilion,  and  waa  highly  delighted  with  his  per- 
Foramnoe.  In  17^  being  then  only  17,  be  succeeded  Spirati  as 
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principal  violoncello  at  the  npera,  where  he  hw  eviriiBee  torn- 
tinued.  It  is  related  that  when  there  was  a.  quarrel  betirAn  the 
proprieton  and  the  instrumentBliHtB,  lo  necessary  was  Liodley'e 
accompaniment  to  Iheaingen,  that  th^  absolutely  refused  to-per- . 
form'unleaslMwaa  retained.  AsaTioloncellist,  Lfndley  perbapa 
baps  can  oTDreoioe  greater  diffienltiea  tban  any  perfonner  tlMt 
*Ter  lived — and  a*  an  accompftniM,  in  point  of  iuiowleilge  Mid 
execution,  he  ia  second  !■>  none.  Hii  tone  it  rich,  powerful,  and 
sweet,  and  liia  upper  notes  are  most  bcaatiful.  His  concertos  are 
peculiar,  anil  aro  suited  to  every  Bpccies  of  audience.  He  intro- 
duces, amid  must  extraordinary  difficulties,  with  a  quaint  yet- 
elegant  Iiumour,  popular  old  aits,  ^nA  plajrs  them  iu  a  style  of 
characteristic  aimplicity.  He  is  enjoying  all  tin  boncmts  and 
emoluaients  such  big-li  attaimnents  inrariDbly  procure.  Tfaere  is 
no  concert  ofany  note,  and  no  fbttival  at  whidi  Lindley  is  not  ■ 

Bideau  was  a  pupil  of  Trickier'^,  and  pnhlished  a  method  for 
the  violoncello,  which  was  held  in  much  rsliiimtloi).  tii  1800  he 
published  somi?  dueta  and  airs  with  vniiation^,  dpdicati;d  to  M. 
Trickier,  Ihrn  rii-rfl-vioUiiK'el!i.(  U>  the  Etucloral  Court  at  Uresdeii. 

Jffgcr,  theyoungor,  nas  thit  son  of  Jean  Jasper,  and  was  bcrii 
at  Anspach,  in  1777.  His  talents  were  early  displayed,  for  before 
be  was  eleven  yean  old  be  vaa  appobted  to  tlie  situation  of 
tBuriuBn  to  the  chamber  and  violtmcdUrt  in  ordinary  at  the  C^apal 
of  Anspach  Bayreuth.  At  t,ha  age  of  nine  he  execnted  some 
Boloe  on  the  violoncello  with  an  a  jmirablc  precision,  power,  and 
execution.  His  father,  in  I787,toolt  a  journey  ivtlli  him  tu  Berlin. 
The  Queen  was  deeirona  to  have  him  in  her  Cliiipel.  Thin 
Princess  n9>)ured  to  him  an  annual  pension  of  iOO  francs.  On  hia 
return  to  Anspach,  the  Margrave  appointed  him  musician  of  the 
chamber,  and  a<isigned  to  him  a  considerable  pension. 

Paxton  was  held  in  considerable  estimation  in  London,  in  1780, 
and  he  published  both  at  Paris  wid  London  some  corapoaitioiu  for 
tbe  violoncello.  Heprodycedafnll  rich  tone,  and  bit  nceompft- 
niment  wan  considered  most  jndiciaus. 

Gordon,  who  lived  about  the  Mine  time  as  Paxton,  wai  also  a 
good  vinloncelln  player,  and  obtained  much  reputation  at  the 
concerts  of  thai  day. 

Zappa  Fiancisco  nos  «  performer  on  the  violoncello  at  Dant- 
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tlick,  ii!  178!,  ivhure  the  swcptncss  of  lii^  tone  oxiutcd  Ihe  admira- 
lii.n  i.ftho  IhuH-^.  HisHixlli  i.ii.-ro,  ciitiihiiii- six  siinala- IWlhe 
liiirpskhord.  Has  fiis^vi'd  ul  i'aris,  iii  17715. 

HcIiiiiJler  Jcaii  Chretien  Uotlicb  first  Tioloacello  and  luUst 
at  tho  Chapel  ot  the  Elector  of  Mayenee,  in  1783.  He  compoMd 
md  performed  a  multitude  of  soloe  and  dints  tor  the  riolonoello, 
and  ba  also  wrote  several  cencnrtM  for  tlie  bai^alwrd,  AlUumgh 
tlKw  CMupoaitlOna  are  very  brilliMil)  they  do  not  dbcorer  any 
gmt  knowledge  of  oounterpoiHt. 

Fraretii  published  in  1784,  at  Paris,  sevA^  solos  for  tbe  vhn 
luncello.    11c  was  not  peculiarly  distinguished. 

Aubcrti  vrm  snpcrintendant  ofthc  music  to  tbe  Diike  de  Baitr-> 
Iton.  In  17S7  he  becsino  lin:t  Tioloncellbt,  from  which  gHoatioB 
lie  retired  in  175S,  and  died  in  1758.  Ho  gave  te  the  Openi 
House  the  opera  of  "Z«i  Reitie  jParit,"  cosnpoeeAby  FrieeherL 
Riecha  G.  was  master  of  the  concert  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  at  Bona,  in  1787.  He  aflerwuds  beoune 
mvnctui  oTtiie  chamber  and  Tiolonoellist  to  Oomit  ta  Wkl' 
lanrtmn.  Ha  had  p«at  IWillty  on  his  instmnent^wkk^xiquiired 
him  high  repoiatini  He  composed  eight  eonoarioi  mA  two 
dutsfor^be  violonoeUof  and  one  for  the  §aUf  all  of  Wbtoli  were 
eagrcred  at  Paris. 

BrevBlJ.B.  was  a  celebfatad  violoncellft  plajlbr  Bbavt  1^. 
lie  was  at  this  period  violoncellist  at  tlie  Opera  at  Paris.-— 
lie  performed  many  concertos  at  the  ConcRrts  Spiritnel  of  his 
own  compusitton.  His  ninth  worli  a|)poared  in  1789,  and  con-i 
si-itud  of  diKitn  for  tlic  violin  and  violoncello,  or  two  viotonoellon, 
iind  he  also  piiiilishcil  a  method  for  violoncello,  in  foi  ty-lwo  parts. 
The  brother  of  this  performer  was  not  MO  ^teat  upon  this  instrii- 
tncnt,  although  be  performed  on  it  with  sofno  merit.  This 
musician  also  jferfomied  aereral  M>M0rtO9  Mid  coAoerlaMlM  at  the 
Concert  Spirltdel. 

PUtelN.iaoRA  of  die  (iM«|rtli«lledyi^i)^dltfpU^arthff 
preBBHt  day.  Ha  has  pnhliBlMd  sarae  sanrierWB  Ibr  th«  liAloa^ 
cdio,  whidi  are  held  in  Ugh  eMinatien< 

Levauear  Hewif  the  yottRgWf  wds  fltnAed  to  A«  niMW  of  ttfe 
Smperor  Napoleon,  was  member  of  the  Cometvtdtitj,  add  jH-hi' 
cipal  violoncello  at  the  Academy  orMosic.  fle  received  lessons 
ofCupisandalsoofM.  DaporL 
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Baudiut.  M.  is  at  preticnl  one  of  the  professorH  of  llie  vioion- 
cello  at  the  Conservatory  of  Mnsic  at  Paris.  In  coi^aDction  with 
several  other  violoncellists,  he  aausted  in  the  compiUtion  of  a  ine- 
thod  fbr  the  practice  of  the  vjoloncello,  edited  by  M.  Baillot,  and 
published  by  I  lie  Coiiaervatory. 

Ferny  Henry,  a  pupil  bf  M.  Buudiol.  In  1803  he  eb(Diticd  h 
violoncello  as  a  prize  at  the  CoDservatory  of  Munich,  uiidin  1810 
he  performed,  with  considerable  eSecl,  a  concerto  of  M.  Baudiot 
in  public.  Femy  fans  pnblislied  sevoral  compositioiu  for  liis 
iitBtriiment. 

Lamarre  X.  de. — At  the  age  of  tirelve  was  a  page  in  the 
Chapel  of  Versailles.  He  afterwards  became  the  pupil  of  M. 
Henry  Levasseur,  and  also  received  some  instruction  from  M. 
Duporl.  He  then  studied  the  violin  concertos  of  Rode ;  the 
nature  of  the  violoncello  was  very  much  changed  in  his  handi, 
M.  Lamarre  vigited  many  foreign  counties. 

Matem  A.  W.  F.  was  a  mnsician  of  the  chainber  and  a  cele- 
brated TtolaDcello  player,  in  the  nrvice  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, about  whatperiod  we  do  not  know.  He  composed  many 
works  for  hie  inatrument,  but  all  remain  in  manuscript, 

Undley  Wm.  weqborn  in  1803,  and  although  soyoungranka  as  a 
violoncellist  next  to  his  inimitable  father,  who  was  his  instruc- 
tor, and  the  youtig  proftTscir  first  made;  bis  iippcaraiire  in  public  in 
I8ir,  when  he  was  but  fiHruu  jfars  iil.l,  ill  iho  King's  Tiicaln., 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Musical  Fund.  On  that  occasion  so  great 
were  hia  acquirements  .considered,  that  he  received  very  high 
encomiums  from  all  the  first  profesBOis  in  the  kingdom.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  W.  Lindley  has  always  played  at  the  Philharmonic, 
Ancient,  and  all  the  other  concerts  of  note  thai  have  (nden  place 
iu  lbi<  kiii|;di>ni,  and  generally  has  been  ])riui.'ip:il  st'tund  Xa  biK 
falhcr.  He  ha*  a  great  command  over  liis  instruiiii'nl,  anti  Win 
tone  is  very  similar,  though  hardly  so  powerful,  aa  thai  of  his 
father's.  W.  Lindley  in,  most  unfortuuately,  extremely  nervous, 
arising  from  a  weak  slate  of  health,  and  lie  therefore  plays  in 
public  under  gjeat  disadvantages.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
recover  his  health  and  with  it  ha  nerve.  What  he  can  do  in  pri- 
vate is  most  extraordinary! 
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FsoMthe  peculiarly  ioHuUted  situation  ofyenice,  debarred  as 
she  tuuerer  b««aiFomtheenjoyineiit  of  the  extended  (ilcasiiru  of 
the  field  and  loore  general  recreation,  it  m  natural  that  »be  should 
seefc  Tor  amusement  in  the  caltivation  and  refinement  of  art. 
Music,  vfaich  almHt  owes  its  birth,  or  rather  its  regeneration, 
after  the  wreck  of  the  aria,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  early  ages,  ' 
to  Ifal)',  has  ever  held  out  peculiar  Icmptationa  lo  the  Venetians. 
With  the  losa  of  independence,  energy  also  abandoned  them. 
The  soothing-  charms  of  melody  offered  a  delightful  solace  to  their 
cares,  and  lo  her  Ihey  turned  for  consolation  and  enjoyment.  The 
cxquisitu  softness  of  the  climate,  the  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  fitness  of  the  language  (perhajis  the  most 
liarmonious  in  Europe)  for  music,  have  all  concurred  in  forming 
the  character  of  liie  School  of  Venice  more  on  the  model  of  Ihe 
Neapolitan  lliuii  of  the  Runian— and  after  its  earliest  foundation, 
during  the  roign  of  strict  counterpoint  and  plain  chant,  the  Vene- 
tian style  assumed  a  totaUy  dliTerent  character,  and  its  mos- 
teiB  almoet  all  excelled  principally  im  dramatie  and  cbamber 
compoMtion.  Adrian  Willaert,  called  also  by  the  Italians 
Adriano,  is  universally  allowed  by  them  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  School.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  John  Mouton,  and 
was  born  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  in  the  16th  century.  During 
his  youth  he  studied  (he  law  at  Paris,  but  music  soon  aflenviirds 
became. his  profession.  Willacrl  ivas  cha])fl  miisler  at  Si,  rilurk'ii 
Church,  Venice,  anil  liied  to  a  great  age.  lLi=  ,:oini>ortitiiiMs 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  hifi  scholai's  attained  great 
eminence,  particularly  Zarlino,  Cipriano  Bore,  and  Costanzo 
Porta. 

"  FViinn&oitinn  ef  «(are,"  aniotett  ofWiUaert's,  whicli  was 
peribrmed  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo.  X.  as  a  compoaidon  of 
Josquin*s — ^was  found  in  the  Britiak  Museum  by  Dr.  Burney,  , 
whoscored  it,  but  oboen'ed  much  confusion  in  the  parts  anddesign,  - ' 
in  many  places  the  harmony  heln^  harsh  and  unpleasing,  particu- 
larly  in  the  closes,  which  are  made  n  ithoul  a  sharp  serenUi,  both 
on  the  key  note  and  its  fifth.  For  more  than  fifty  years  after 
3  a  8 
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Willa^  appeared  as  a  muiician,  scarcel;  a  single  collection  of 
motetti  and  madrigals  was  publiahud  to  Which  he  did  not  contri- 
bute;— but  hi:!  niost  curiDiu  nork  ii!  presnicd  in  lliu  llridsli 
Museum,  and  published  at  Fcrrara,  in  l^SS,  by  bia  »cbukr 
and  frttnd,  Praucasco  Viola,  under  the  title  of  Mu»ica  Nuova," 
ifl3,liifc6,and7parlB.» 

W^iaeit  ts  iiaid  to  bavo  been  the  invantM  of  piaocs  for  two  «r 
mort-cboiiB,  His  dexterity  uid  resources  in  the  composition  of 
canans  ve  indeed  astonishing,  but  not  less  lo  is  the  tolal  absence 
pf  m^ody  inlus  music.  His  only  rocoiuniendalion  seoms  to  have 
been  the  great  Iwming  and  science  dtaplajcd  ia  his  writings. 
Willaert  was  succeeded  in  his  office  of  chapel  master  by  his  pupil, 
CipriRno  Rore.  This  master  was  not  a  Venetian  by  birlli— bis 
native  city  was  Malines,  but  the  greatest  pai  t  of  liis  life  was 
p^ned  in  Italy,  Mid  ws  qisy  justly  reekon  htm  of  the  Venetian 
sebool,  as  lie  ma  t^B  4iwiple  of  >ts  fouoder,  wi  hi*  suooessot  >a 
Maestro  di  CgpeUH  there,  mod  sa  all  tna  worin  woe  pnblisbed 
in  that  city.  He  e^icelUd  principally  in  the  composition  of 
madi'igals,  of  which  he  has  left  s  large  number  that  are  highly 
esleeincd  by  connoiaseurs.    He  died  at  Parma  in  1565,  aged  49. 

Gioscffo  2^rlino  vaa  born  atChioggia,  asmallcityin  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Gulph  of  Vfnice,  in  the  year  IMO,  and  may  b«  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  deep^l,  if  not  the  most  learned  theorist  that 
ever  lived.  Zoriiuo  wjs'  intended  originally  for  some  learned 
profession,  but  at  the  instigation  of  Willaert  he  turned  oU  bis 
attention  U>  llici  study  of  muai«,  and  beciuse  the  scholar  of  that 
master.  Zarlino  published  his  first  musical  treatise,  at  the  early 
age  uf  eifihtetii,  "  Instilulioai  Hanncaiclit,"  printed  at  Venke, 
1588.  This  was  MlovicAhy"  DimostraUi>ni  narmouiche"\i>!\, 
and  "  Sopptimeiili  Musicak,"  1588.    Until  the  age  of  40,  Zarlino 

•  In  till-  canto  pstt  (here  is  i  wooden  cut  of  the  author,  Ailrlan  iVilbifrl, 
Flandri,  Ejji~it,,  and  UidcMl  the  coini™tlons  arc  of  that  kirnl  for  which  he 
WBJ  most  rPiioKiicI,  and  such  as  the  Editor  tliought  would  eonstitulP  thi^  most 
durable  uinnunicut  of  his  glory.  In  Ihe  tenor  part  there  are  many  cuwiu,  of  u 
lery  furious  conslruElimi— sniiic  with  two  ami  three  clefs,  and  a  diflfcrcot 
.  number  of  flats  and  sharps  for  tbc  tciersl  parts,  which  are  moiing  in  difterenC 
ki!y>  at  tjie  same  time,  and  odo  psrUcdarly  cDrions,  bi  seren  parts — frmtir 
rcrum  Mrkm,  of  which  UuM  are  hi  sitiet  cuwa  of  U>e  fsorth  tnd  fifth  Avm 
ttic  guide,  tbc  (ciior  leading  olf  In  -G,  the  iirlai  lolliHriDg  in  C,  and  th«  wp- 
timuji  part  in  D,  irtiilD  the  leit  nunc  in  free  (ague. — Surn^'f  BiUvij  of 
.Ifwic,  voL  3,  imge  310. 
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HtB  eonatBDU;  revbing,  and  adding  to  tbew  irorka.  Tbe  best 
edition  of  them  is  that  printed  at  Venice,  id  IfiS^inSbliOy  under 
this  title,  "/>t  imi  L'Optre  del  X.  M.  ZvUtn  da  CUoggta.'* 
They  consist  of  four  volumes,  containing  the  abore<ininedtieKtiM^ 
amlsavaral  other  tracts,  on  snbjects  bearing  no  relation'to  most)]. 

Z>u1Ido  succeeded  Cipriano  Rore  as  Maestro  di  Capc^is,  at  St> 
Jtbnft'aOHtrch,  in  the  year  1565,  and  he  composed  tbe  mune  fer 
tkBrejokiiigsat  Veniee,  npon  thedeftataftiraTinrkaatLepaiito, 
■whwh  was  rerj  UgUr  tbouglit  wf.  Bat  ha  bas  gemrnlly  bean 
ccmmkred  in  f  be  ligbt  of  «  tbeorbrt  rather  than  of  «  practical  * 
musician.*  He  died  at  Venice,  February,  1599. 
'  Zarlino'a  thewetical  works  contain  a  great  deal  of  abstnoa 
learning,  with  perhaps  more  real  information  on  the  state  of 
music  in  his  time,  and  on  tbe  conpmitiona  of  tbe  early  masters, 
than  almost  any  other  work  now  extant ;  but  Dr.  Burney  says, 
that  "the  most  trivial  information  is  involved  in  such  a  crowd 
of  word.H,  and  the  snspense  it  occasions  so  great,  that  patience  and 
c»rio«(]r  mart  be  iRTineiUe  indeed,  lomppertanBaicaleiU)Birar 
tbmgk  a  Kguhr  penuDl  of  all  bis  wmto."  HebasUfenperaedl 
ttuwglwat  Us  writing!  ringvlar  ami  aBuniig  yiotathmi  flraai 
odMrwfHmt  aBdacurknsftctcelalintotbettBteofccnpiHl* 
tiMat  tbatpaiM  ii,  Oat  ZkriiM stalea neb lo  baVabean  tbs 
ra^  for  mnltlpIyiDg  parla  in  Kinsic,tbBt  some  writenextended'tbe 
namber  they  introdoced  even  to  fifty.  With  respecttobis  ownrank 
asacDmp08er,he  seems  to  have  po«essed  more  correct  science  and 
learning  than  natural  genius.  His  compositions  were  generally 
pedantic,  from  the  care  he  bestowed  on  them,  to  render  them 
according  to  the  atricteat  rules,  and  thus  they  were  totally  devoid 

*  Zarlino  has  very  exalted  iiem  of  the  qnalifi cations  requisite  to  a  complete 
musician,  and  letls  us  that  it  19  iwcessary  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  for  the  calculations  of  musical  ptoporttons,  of  ^tcometry  to  measnre 
them,  of  die  moDOcboril  uid  harpsichord  to  try  ciperiiitents  bihI  eSccls — tbnt 
lie  sliould  be  able  tn  tunc  instruiucnts,  in  onler  to  accu'itoiii  the  car  to  ilititin- 
guish  and  judge  of  interrali — that  he  ihould  sing  with  trath  and  laite,  and 
petfaotlynadnriMdcauatopofBb— OiiheriioaUbBagnBiiMrian,  tnoider 
to  write  imTectl7  and  set  wonb  iriflt  pntnietar-'^Ht  he  lionld  read  hittoTjF 
toIUHnrlbepTOgreMafUsait-^ania>terofloglo,tOTeaiaa  upon, sad  fn- 
letl^tte  Ihft  mondNlraie  pirtsefft— wsdoTAelMlc,  toesptcMliblhawgUt 
withpMoUaa— ■ndfiffOWitkatbe  wimU4o  veUtci  tU  ts  tbtic  sdewM 
wne  acmiaintaucc  vllh  natnial  pbilosophj  wd  the  philosophy  of  saand— tkat 
his  ean  being  perfectlj  eiercised  and  pmified  may  not  be  easily  deceited.— 
Bmrng't  IlMary,  tM  8,  pgge  18S. ' 


of  fuilily  and  pleasing  effects :  they  consisted  entirely  of  works 
for  the  church. 

'  Don  Nicolo  Vincenzio  was  another  very  learned  theorist  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  in  1555  published  a  work  entitled 
"  L'Anlica  Musiea  rtdolla  alia  jnodema  prattica,  con  la  dichiara- 
xione,  e  can  gU  esempi  del  Ire  generi  con  le  loro  spnie  e  can  Vimien- 
xione  dt  uno  aaovo  Slromento,  net  quale  si  conttene  tuUa  la  perjella 
munca,  eon  moltt  legreli  muticale."  This  work  eontnias  a  very 
clear  and  Gompleta  explanation  of  the  diffioultiei  of  tie  imiaic  of 
his  own  tinea ;  but  in  treating  of  aneieot  mntic  he  appeannotto 
have  succeeded  so  well,  for  his  ideas  on  this  cnbject  arc  held  to 
be  absurd  aiid  unfounded  fay  tnoat  of  his  eotemporaries,  as  well  as 
bv  thasv  "  bo  liavi-  succeeded  hira.  Vincenzio  has  however  (with 
a  iPiv  cxccptioiLK)  given  the  best  account  extant  of  Guido  and  his 
improvemcnls.  The  newinstnunent  meationed  in  the  title  to  his 
book,  called  the  Arekieanbalo,  was  inmited  by  hint  for  the  par- 
pose  of  proving  the  real  diviooa  of  the  octave  to  be  into  thirty' 
one  equal  parts.  Thii  instrument  whs  condemned  by  Zarlino 
and  Salinns,  but  as  Dr.  Pepuach  B.><serts  without  reason,  for  that 
Mr.Huy^ns  examined  it,  and  found  il  lobe,  the  best  tempera- 
ment that  could  be  invented.  Dr.  Pal^o  QfHrms  thiit  Vinceniio'n 
diviaion  of  tlie  octave,  as  improved  by  Doni  and  others,  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of  lliu  iini^ii'iits.  A  I'lirinuH  liis- 
pnte  aroflc  between  Vincenzio  anil  iIk;  (!i^khL-iiii.Hl  LiisiUiiin  of 
Rome — for  a  short  accouat  of  which  wo  refer  the  reader  to  our 
memoir  oftfaat  composer,  at  page  330  of  our  present  volume, 

Svch  were  tlie  earliest  and  principal  foanden  of  tlie  Venetian 
echooL  It  would  be  useless  to  present  the  reader  with  a  list  of 
the  mere  contrapuntists  or  the  strictest  kind  who  followed  these 
masters,  particularly  as  Venice,  ultimately,  though  later  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  lively  character  of  its  people, 
adopted  a  totally  dilTercnt  style,  and  succeeded  in  it  much  better 
than  ill  its  uri^'iiial  one,  though  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  (he  finit 
regular  opera  performed  in  this  city  after  the  invenlian  of  recita- 
tive, was  coinpuscd  by  Frnnccaco  IHanclli,  of  the  Roman  school, 
the  great  nursery  of  couuterpulnl  and  sacred  music.  This  opera 
was  written  by  Benedetto  Perari,  ofRcggiu,  a  private  individunl, 
who,  collecting  together  a  large  company  of  the  best  singer^<  in 
Italy,  at  his  own  cxpcDce,  brought  it  out  at  the  theatre  of  St, 
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Cassiano,  in  1637,  in  a  very  apiritud  anil  magoificcat  alyle.  After 
IhiK  niispicious  commencement,  no  obstacles  arose  to  impede  the 
carcor  of  dramatic  music  in  Venice.  For  some  years  she  produced 
no  eminent  composer  herself  in  this  style,  but  the  number  of 
operas  by  foreign  writers  performed  in  the  different  theatres  (of 
which  there  were  fifteen  erected  between  the  yea^  16S7  and  1797) 
increased  yearly.  From  1G4I  to  164D  upwards  of  thirty  different 
operas  were  brought  out,  and  the  composer  of  some  of  these  wn- 
Francesco  Cavnlli,  born  at  Venice  in  the  iCth  century,  of  whom 
therefore  we  shall  proceed  to  £;ive  some  account.  Ciivalli  may  bo 
considort'd  as  onpof  the  creators  and  reliiiers.  of  Ihe Italian  opera, 
for  he  not  only,  liy  iiiiilfi  iiilly  ii-sistini;  in  it^  I'^^lithlishinent  in  his 
own  country,  seconded  llioollorts  of  KcarliUti  in  Naples,  Pcrli  in 
Roue,.  Ceati  in  Florence,  and  Monteverde  in  Milan,  but  he  like- 
wise made  some  important  odditUKU  to  the  slyte  adopted  in  its 
performaace.  \Ti"Qiiaone"  the  first  opera  of  hb  composition, 
whidi  waa  performed  in  1649,  he  introduoed  "  that  apecies  of  Ana- 
creonUcslanBa"  which  ultimately  received  the  appelladaa  at  aria,- 
and  wluch  added  gteaHj  to  the  heantjr  and  intereat  of  the  opera, 
thencompoeed  entirely  of  recitative.  Cavalti  also  is  believed  ta 
hare  been  the  first  composer  who  mado  use  of  s  change  of  key  tO; 
express  a  corresponding  change  of  sentiment,  which  simple  Siet 
speaks  volumes  for  his  genius  and  imagination.  More  than  thirty 
operas  equally  good,  of  Cavalli's  composition,  succeeded  Giasone. 
1  lis  recitatives  are  said  to  excel  any  thing  the  I  lalians  huvc  uf  the 
kind,  in  boldness,  expression,  and  peculiar  fitness  to  tlii!  situations 
and  emotions  they  are  intended  to  paint ;  and  Doglioni,  an  emi- 
nent VeDetian  writer,  snya — "che  veramente  non  hi:  puri,  e 
per  PesquisUetsa  del  sao  canto,  e  per  il  valore  del  suotio  dil  urgmio, 
eper  leraredi  tut  compatiaiom  murieali  le  guali  in  stampa  fan 
Jidadeldl  tuiv^e.'.'  Cavalli  was  maestro  at  the  church  of  St. 
Hark,  and  at  diffb«nt  peiioda  was  called  to  the'courta  of  Franee 
and  Bavaria,  wliere  he  gave  substantial  prooft  of  his  talents. 

Alessandro  Stradella,  one  of  the  most  excellent  musicians  of  the 
early  ages,  flourishedin  Venice  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  first-rate  performer,  both  on  the  violin  and  harp, 
as  also  a  singer  of  great  talent;  but  these  were  not  the  qualities 
which  endeared  Stradella  to  posterity.  The  compositions  of  this 
great  master  hold  »  a  high  a  rank  in  art,  that  they  surpass  those 
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every  otberconipiMaraf  hk  dtj,  ezovpt  Cariaiiml,  and  indeed 
before  tbeir  time  but  little  re«l  melodiy  had  been  oompwd,  Intrl' 
cBte  fugue, itrict  counterpoint,  and  the  tihaaiieirlj*UTalIted  recsi' 
tative,  being  tiie  beaten  paths  by  nhteh  the  great  maaten  tmelltd 
to  the  temple  of  (hme.* 

StradeUa's  cmapositioDsare  chiefly  nuiMllBiieout,conibting  of 
aoaga,  duets,  trioa,  cantatas,  and  madrigals  in  four  and  five  parts; 
and  although  he  is  stated  by  some  authors  to  baTe  been  engaged 
to  write  for  the  theatres  of  Venice,  yet  his  Dane  no  wheM  appears 
in  the  list  of  operas  performed  in  that  city  during  his  Ufe^nc^ 
nor  in  that  of  any  other  city  in  Italy.  One  opera  and  erotorio 
comprises  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  works,  sacred  and  secular, 
now  known.  Of  the  oratorio  (  Dt  San  Gio.BaUitlo)  which  gained 
him  more  fame  than  any  of  his  other  works,  Dr.  Bumey  speaks 
in  the  foilowiug  aianner.—"  This  omtorio  risen  in  merit  tiw  fiu- 
thee  we  advante.  The  r«citatire  ia  in  geaerd  ezodleat)  tnd 
there  ii  BCBice  a  movenMiit  aMongUie  taa  in  wUah  gaaun,  akil), 
ondsfudy,  do  not  appear.  Thie  b  tte  finri  work  in  which  the 
proper  sharps  and  flats  are  generally  placed  at  the  clef.  The  mo- 
dulation  in  the  recitative,  however,  is  less  timid  than  that  of  Stra- 
della's  predecessors,  and  he  neither  thought  it  nece^ry  to  place 
flata  nor  sharpa  at  the  elefe  itf  bis  recitative,  nor  to  begin  and  end 
in  one  key,  b«t  let  the  leatiinent  and  panion  of  the  words  alone 
govoraUamodolatkuiwitbtbetmespirit  ofdeclamation."  Most 
of  tbe  ain  In  (Ui  ontoHo  are  written  on  a  ground  base,  the  voice 
being  left  without  any  other  nccompaniawnt,  rad  tka  base  ilsrtf 
being  free  and  unloaded  hj  haraony.  Sorae  of  tiben,  however, 
contain  rich  hanaooy  and  beantifUtrMls  of  malady,,  and  Iheraia 
one  chorus  with  a  fbgne  on  two  excellent  nl^cet^  which  is  con- 
ridered  by  connoisBeurs  as  inferior  to  none  bnt  those  of  Handel,. 
In  this  choms  i*  likewise  one  of  the  earliest,  if  nvt  the  vei7  fint 
introduction,  of  the  extreme  sharp  sixth.  , 

Btradella  is  said  by  Walther  to  have  been  aaafleinated  in  the 
year  lOTO,  bnt  Or.  Bumey  repretaMa  hin  as  baring  lived  to  a 
mneh  later  period.  Betides  his  opera  and  oratorio  the  following 
compoaitiona,  by  this  excellent  muter,  arc  extant,  and  are  to  be 

•  For  an  acmunt  of  Ihp  roniniillc  stnry  erSlraitella  and  the beauliful  ITor- 
teniia, »c  Musiril  Migaxineuid  Hcriaw,  tsL  I,  (Bge4S0. 
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(bund  in  Ihc  different  ntuica!  libraries  in  Engltiddi— " 

Beni"  "Se  I'ama  FiHi ;"  "  Gade  allor  tranijiiit/a ,■"  "La  Ra- 
gion  i"  "  Fulmini  ijiiaiilo  sa  ,-"  "  Ardiy,  sosph  n,  e  piango" 
(DuCIti);  "lo  c/k  lascciio/ur,-"  "  Non  &  al  cerhi  iiovita  f"  "  Ri- 
iltrclc  sulloitdoiolirlo  ;"  "Ti  lascierbf"  "Clori  son Jido  amanlc," 
iVImii  for  five  voices:  "  EccorUornoitipitittli,"  dittototlhtee; 
"  C7ii  ilirii  i:h<-  m:l  -.t'Ho,"  Duo;  "  Piangele  oecht  doknli"  ma- 
drigul  for  five  voices. 

The  set'iLi  uf  dninintic  compiwition  being  once  [iliiiitrcl  In  llic 
feililc  soil  or  Voiiico,  sprung  up  rapidly,  and  iiiirul-li  d  ilaily,  bs  it 
were,  IVvsli  beuuties.  Tlic  numuroiis  tlicatrcit  t('(?iiie(i  witli  iieiv 
operas,  nil  admired  in  Iheir  day — but  as  in  tlie  IIk  ii  early  alage  of 
tfaiH  kind  of  music,  the  composers  can  only  be  said  to  fiavc  been 
assisting  by  slim'  diigrcc's  (ii  its  ulliiiiale  perfi-clioii,  they  can  bo 
supposed  to  have  writlen  liut  little  to  intcn^st  posterity.  Very 
brief  notices  will  siifliciently  instruct  the  reader  in  the  merits  of 
those  masters  who  alteriiHfely  cnnrosricd  the  attention  of  Venice, 
immediately  afitr  Ui-  I)j  illuiiit  car.'or  urHtiadolh.. 

The  operas  ..I'  flropah-n,  DemHrh,  aiul  Aiiv.  iiimo,"  by  (be 
Count  d'Ajisello,  nn  i-  iiii[ch  adini.vil  iH  Vuni,-,',  ubon  Daiiii-iu 
Castro  Villari,  Ibllowiii^;  the  footsteps  of  Cavalli,  pindiiced  those 
of"  Oeopiilra,  Ponif,,^,^'  and  a  scnii-^erious  conipo-ilion,  entitled 
"  Gli  itveiiimcnti  di  Oiitida,"  which  rained  him  very  high  in  the 
e.iliiiiution  of  his  couutrymea.  Ilia  productioD.s  were  succeeded 
by  those  of  Giovanni  Donienico  Partenio,  a  ttkilful  musician, 
>viit>sc  melodies  are  admired  even  at  this  period.  His  principal 
operas  were  "  Gemerieo,  Dioniiio,  and  Cunibei  to."  Francesco 
IjUzzo,  in  a  lighter  style  of  composition,  had  ai  ihe  same  time 
given  universal  satisfaction  in  the  operas  of  "  Cfi  mi.ori  d'Ales- 
sandro,  Medoro,  and  Pcriclc  rffeminalo."  Fiiirici'-ro  Nicolini, 
11  ho  wrote  the  poetry  at  the  same  timu  that  hi;  ciiiiiposcd  llir 
music  for  his  operas,  produced  those  of  jly^^iu,  d'  iitr  i  ir^i,  r.niiJh, 
and  Penelope  "  n'hich  gained  their  ;ni(ii(H'  ijiTat  cicilit.  Al  ilii! 
same  time  Pietro  3Iollinari,  ailbou^'h  a»  I'kclesia^lic,  obtaiiic-d 
the  character  of  a  good  composer,  by  those  of"  JpsicTuln  and  T,(i 
Barbaria  dd  caso." 

Giuliu  Riva  and  Giovanni  Ruggieri,  both  born  at  Venice, 
shared  the  public  applause  with  the  above-named  composers. 
"  Adelaida,  Principefta  di  Saza,"  was  written  by  the  former — 
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the  latter  composed  "MartaHHa,  Mehiade,  Arate,  and  Armiin 

a  b  btindon  nata," 

llaviag  gi\cn  this  list  of  the  magters  tvhosu  oumpiKiitioaa 
were  principally  pei-formcd  at  the  Venetian  Theafrw  iinlil  the 
liUier  ciui  of  thr  ITlli  crntury,  we  must  now  l;iy  bi-forp  our 
rcitiliT-.  ;i  iiuiir  dii  <i  i  U'll  iiccomit  ofoTit  of  the  brighu-st  ornaments 
of  thi-  Hih<".l  of  \iju](c,  A-cisli[io  Stciruii,  »bo  nas  born  En  the 
juai-  ItiaO,  ;it  Cdsici  Fimicd,  a  small  tuwn  iu  tile  Venetian  terri- 
tories. Whilst  a  cliiki,  he  sung  in  the  choir  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  at  Venice,  ivbcre  a  Grrinan  Nobleman  heard  him,  and, 
being  struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  voice,  he  persuaded  his  friends 
to  trust  to  him  the  care  of  hi*  edncRtioD,  and  carried  him 
to  Municli.  Steflani  was  here  placed  uader  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Ercole  Bemabet,  and  bis  patron  had  him  also  in- 
structed in  literature  and  theology  snfiidTcntly  to  enable  him  to 
take  Priest's  orders,  after  the  assumption  of  which  he  wns  dis- 
tinguished by  (he  title  of  Abate.  He  was  ultimalely  elected  to 
the  Bishoprickof  Spiga.  In  1074,  nt  the  early  Hge  of  nineteeti, 
SteBani  publbhed  hia  first  coinpotiitiun-^,  which  consisted  of  psalnu 
in  eight  parts;  he  likewise  printed  iibout  this  time  some  "  Sottate 
a  4  StTomenti  i"  and  at  length,  after  having  given  repeated 
proofs  of  his  talents,  he  was  named  Director  of  the  Chamber 
Music  to  the  Elector,  and  was  employed  to  write  an  opera  to 
celebrate  the  Nuptials  of  the  Elector  MakimiliBD  Emanael 
and  Marie  Antoinette  of  Anitria,  in  1685.  This  opera,  which 
was  called  "  Servio  TtilHo"  together  witli  teveral  others  whid 
succeeded  it,  established  the  reputation  of  SteBani  in  this 
Court,  and  so  excited  the  admiration  of  Ernest  Augustus  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  (the  father  of  George  1.  King  of  England)  that 
be  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  his  present  situation  for  that 
of  Maestro  diCappeltn,  nt  his  Court  of  Hanover.  Here  Srcffani 
rc>i(!td  several  years,  and  tlic  following  is  a  list  of  the  operas  he 
coiiipo^-iHllor  ibe  Duke,  bftwcen  \Cm  and  I6f)9 -.— "  ^/ujonJro, 
Orlando,  Enrico,  Alcidi;  Alcibiade,  Atalanta,  and  //  Trionfo  del 
Falo,"  all  of  which  were  aiterwards  tramlated  into  German,  and 
performed  at  Hatnburgli.  Stelfaui  appears  however  soon  to  have 
been  dbgnsted  with  that  part  of  his  office  which  called  for  his 
superintendance  of  tlie  dramatic  portion  of  the  Dak's  moncal 
establishment.   He  was  extremely  scmpnloui  aa  te  Ibe  exact 
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performance  of  the  part  allotted  to  every  singer  inliis  operas,  but 
those  with  whom  be  had  lo  deal  were  lo  iaatteotive  to  hia  iostrnc- 
tions  and  bo  negligent  of  the  datiei  imposed  upoa  than,  that  he 
at  length  procured  his  dismission  bj  the  influence  of  Prince 
George,  who  took  (he  direction  of  the  theatre  opon  himself,  but 
soon  resigned  it,  saying,  "  /  should Jind  it  easier  to  command  an 
army  of  jifty  thousand  ri\en  than  I  do  a  company  of  fijti/  per- 
formirs."  Steffaiii,  whoso  fame  had  hitherto  been  founded 
eiilirtly  on  his  (aleilts  as  a  iiiujlciai:,  now  displayed  them  in  a 
totally  opposile  dirpclioii.  Hf  i^iitL'icd  the  polilical  world,  aud 
having  conducted  some  negociations  very  skilfully  for  the  Elector, 
that  Prince  granted  him  a  considenble  pension,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Pope  (Initocent  XL)  made  bim  Bbbop  of  Spiga,  in  the 
Spanish  possGSsions  in  America.  After  this  period,  although 
Steffiuii  continoed  bis  musical  pursuits,  he  did  not  publish  in  bis 
own  name,  but  adopted  tbat  of  his  copjbx,  Gregorio  Piva,"  and 
in  I70S  be  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  ofliee  of  Maestro  di  Cappella 
inlavour  ofHandel. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music  in  Lon- 
don, in  1734,  Steffani  was  elected  its  president :  in  1739  he  re- 
visited his  native  country,  but  returned  to  Hanover  the  following 
year.  He  was  soon  after  seized  with  an  indisposition  at  Frank- 
fort, which  terminated  his  eventful  life  at  the  age  of  80.  Of  the 
works  of  this  great  composer,,  comparatively  speaking,  but  few 
are  preaened.  Some  ain  from  his  operas  are  yet  known,  but  the 
greatestpartofhiBmuiiucriptsarelo^andiuuijothenbearthe  ' 
nameofRivft.  Of  his  chamber  dueti^  which  are  his  beat  composU 
ti4ws,  there  still  exist  about  a  hundred,  wiuoli  fbmed  a  collection 
made  for  Queen  Caroline  i  on  the  sulyect  of  these  we  ahaU 
extract  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Burney  i —  . 

"  There  arc  perhaps  no  compositions  more  correct,  or  fugues 
in  whicli  the  sulijects  are  more  pleading,  or  answers  and  imilationa 
more  artful  than  arc  to  be  found  in  these  duets.  The  greatest 
singers  in  Italy,  during  the  last  ages,  used  to  oiereise  themselves 
in  them  as  solfeggi.  Mrs.  Arne,  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr>  Ame, 
has  frequently  assured  me  that  she  had  heard  Senesino  andStrada 
often  sing  them  during  theirmorning  studies." 

Antonio  Lotti,  called  1^  ssany  writers  the  Chiefof  the  Venetian 
School,  was  born  at  Venice  towards  the  end  of  the  ITth  century. 
3s  2 
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lie  was  the  scholar  of  Ijef^enei,  and  the  niniili-r  of  Marcclln, 
OaliippI,  and  I'tsccUi.  Lo[ti  coiiimenend  hin  mu-ical  ciirctr 
0!i,-aiiiil  ill  llic  clmicL  of  Si.  Mai%  and  ill  IIiLj  =;iliuiUiiri  hi- 
miiifil  a  t)iciroiif;!i  knowledge  of  llie  scifiitc  i.f  liiiniu.iiv.  hIiuIi 
raised  liiin  above  all  the  inaalcra  of  his  da)' :  be  became  sometime 
after  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  same  church.  1  hia  mailer  was 
justly  and  nntversalty  celebrated  both  aa  a  sacred  and  a  dramatic 
writer.  Of  his  proficicncv  in  the  former  style  of  compoailion 
Dr.  IJiirncv  Bi»caks  ni  a  hieh  slraiu  ot  cnmiiiendiilion — he  •^3\>:, 
"I  U  1  -ciciico  iiiHl  h-M-m-d  i.>L-"laritv  <>(  lU-  ,tii<K.l,  lie 
lint  i  ^  I'  aiiil  plli.w:"  :ind  iM.  Li.iiuvdc  siiv-,  "  Dial  liia 
sacred  music  nl  once  elevates  (lie  aoul,  and  cicprcsaes  all  llie  iiii- 
poaiiig  iimesty  of  rcli|rion — thai  il  is  divine.  It  m  never  pei- 
formed  at  the  uhurch  of  SI.  Mark  but  on  vwy  soltmn  occnsicms. 
Iiotti'a  most  brilliant,  though  perhaps  not  most  solid  rcpiitndun, 
was  however  liiiiiided  on  his  dramatic  works.  From  thi'  \enr 
llity  to  17lb  he  Hus  einplnyed  witliiiut  intermission  in  composing 
fur  one  single  theatre  in  \eniec.  About  (his  period  his  music  wiis 
Ml  imii  li  uiluiircl  bv  the  Kleclor^l  Pi  iiiro  of  Saxony,  thai  he  Wiw 
iii^  iti-.i  lo  DreMb'ii  ;a  llie  iiiarriaKi'  of  this  I'rince,  where  he  r.^- 
m;iiiKHl  till  ITlll.  lie  then  relumed  to  Venice,  and  was  still 
living  there  in  i'A  Iiotti  ivas  Ihc  intimate  friend  and  favuntu 
master  of  the  celebrated  Harae.  lie  is  said  indeed  to  have  taken 
him  for  his  model  i  bb  opinion  of  him  was,  that  no  fbrmer  com- 
poser bad  in  sn  erreat  a  degree  united  with  expression  and  the 
correctness  of  tlif  old  whool,  ihe  grace,  richness,  and  brilliancy 
of  the  modorii.    Tlie  lullowinf;  i^  a  ii'il  of  his  opnnsi— 

G'lWino,  by  lleicgan,  IGDJ;  II  Trio.ijh  dd  I'  iimoconza,  by 
Callis,  1696;  Ihe  firsl  act  of  Tirji,  by  Zeno,  1707;  Ackille  plnralo ,■ 
7cu;:oJit',  by  Zi^iio,  1709 ;  Ama  pin  clii  men  si  rrerfe,  by  Sylvan! ; 
t'onimiijirfo  iiilfso  nd  ubbidilo,  by  the  same  ;  Sidonio,  bv  the  Count 
Pariali,  17(0;  Jsacco  tiraiino,  1711  ;  forsa  dd  siingue,  by  Sit- 
vaiii:  II  Tntdimenlo,  iraditor  di  se  sUsso,  1712;  VlnjUkllii 
jiiiniln;  Porscnii,  by  the  Count  Piovene,  1713;  Irene  Augusta, 
by  Syhuni,  I7M;  //  Polidaro,  by  the  Count  Piovcne,  171j; 
I'ovu  sujicrba,  by  Liicchini,  1717;  Ahssaiidro  Sejxrv,  liy  Zeno, 
1718 ;  11  tiiicilur gcniroso.  These  operas  were  all  performed  ai 
Venice.  OH  odi  ikli/si  diil  san^uc  ivus  written  ut  Dresden,  in 
17IF).    I ''ili'mporar;'  with  the  i;rfal  liotli  lived  tiiovunni  liat- 
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tLitB  Diiil  Oeronimo  Bassani,  who,  although  neither  of  them  his 
oqniib  or  even  rivals  in  giory,  yet  maintained  a  rank  considerably 
above  mediocrily  in  their  art.  The  first  of  these  compoaers  mis 
born  at  Padua,  bnt  pursued  hia  atudiea  at  Venice,  and  at  length  . 

produced,  at  one  of  iU  theatres,  the  opera  of  Falariele,  which  was 
received  nilh  cntbusiaam,  and  at  once  founded  the  popularity  of 
its  cotiipoger.  In  the  succeeding  twelve  jeara  he  brought  out  six 
olhi'r  "pprius,  nt  the  principiil  tonus  in  Italv,  which  all  succeeded, 
-iiiJinl  hnn  ;ui  honouriilili;  rank  aiiiciigst  the  compc^ers  of 

(loroiiinio  Bassaui,  a  Venotian,  firaf  gained  ci-lehrily  by  his 
dexterity  in  executing;  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  counterpoint, 
and  fay  teaching  singing.  As  a  composer  he  was  best  in  semi- 
serious  operas  or  dramas,  of  ^hich  the  most  known  are  BertUda 
and  I! Amor  perforza, 

Giuseppe  Boneventi  was  a  dramatic  composer  of  Venice,  who,  - 
amongst  the  increasing  number  of  masters  in  this  style  of  compo- 
Mtion,  obtained  for  himself  honourable  distinction  In  his  art,  by 
the  .production  of  several  operas,  excellent  from  the  then  little 
progress  of  Ulo  musical  drama  towards  perfcclioii. 

C.tLrXo  Francc-co  Pnlnrolo,  bom  at  Brescia,  n  town  in  the 
ViTii'iliiii  Sialic  ,  w;is  a  vci  v  celebrated  and  voluminous  dramatic 
c<uiiiiii'i  v  ;  liK  clii' r  iiici  it  lionever  lies  in  the  care  he  bestowed 
on  the  arruiii^eiueut  nnd  improvements  he  completed  in  the  instru- 
mental parts  ofthe  drama,  which  until  his  time  had  been  almost 
totally  neglected,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  few  composen, 
and  hid  success  in  this  undertaking  merits  the  wannest  encomiums. 
Tho  object  which  he  umed  at,  and  which  he  attained  was,  to 
unite  in  the  instrumental  accompaniments  to  the  opera,  correct 
harmony  with  agreeable  melody,  carcfVjlIy  avoiding  the  singer's 
voice  being  drowned  by  thp  instruments,  or  the  distinct  hearin!; 
ofthe  worcl-i  licin;.' iiiteiTiipli'd.  Tlie  ;inno\fd  list  co^llpd^M  llip 
whole  of  I'olarolu-s  opunn,  a!iKiuntii>-  lc>  70  -.—Dan^r.c  iiiiMitU; 
Juirurgo,  1689 ;  AiUaiiio  I'ompcjiuio,  1691  ;  Alboino  in  Italia/  La 
Pace  fra  Tolomco  e  Selcuco,  1692 ;  Ibraim  SuUano;  lole  Regiaa 
di  Napoli;  Jesle;  Onono  in  Roma;  Circa  abbondomuaa  da 
Ulissc,  1692;  JLa  /orza  dclla  virlu  ,•  Awenimenli  di  ErmMa  e 
Ctorinda,\^SA;  Ottane  /  La  SehioBitit  prlunala;  Alphonto  I. 
^mageRepna  di  Samarti,  1695 ;  Of  Inf^tatni  fcttte ;  JUrrne;  II 
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Pallor  d*  At^Hso,  1G9G ;  Ercok  in  Oelo ;  Soiimonda,  169T  t 
I  Rep  equivoei  1  Tito  Manlio ;  AmoTe  e  dmxrc ,-  Porta  f  amort, 
169S;  Uliste  stonotciuto  inltaea;  MarzioCoriolano,  1690;  Giu- 
diiio  di Paride  !  Faramonih,i700;  II  color  fa  la  Regina  ,■  Lucio 
Vero;  It  Ripudio  df  OUavia,  1701  ;  Delirto  eommane  per  i'ineoi- 
taniade  Oenii !  Caione  Uticeiue Aieaaia,  nOS;  Odiod?  Amorei 
Ftnuilaof  Almanmr  in  AHmetu;  Armimio,  17U;  La  Fortuna 
par  deUf  Glorno  di  Ifotte,  1705  ;  Fede  nei  tradimetHi;  Erdgma 
dUcioUoi  Dafni,  1706:  Fhvio  Dntarii/o ;  Re  di  Longoboreli, 
FUippo;  Re  di  Greria,  1707;  I.n  Venddta  (i'Amorc,  1708; 
Ef^la,  YIOQ;  irJkiuiU  i  n  f,iLo  Tihcrina,  1710;  Coslanliiio 
Pio\  1712  r  Act  3  ofEradio;  L'lnfidellA  punita  ;  P.  C.  Setpione, 
1714;  Semiramido,- It  trioiffo  delia  Coitaitxa,  ITifi;  GH  amiei 
rioati,  1716;  Ariodante;  Gernumico,  1T18;  Spuria  PMlimria/ 
Atnore  in  gara  col  fatto  ;  Famaee,  1719;  Ailinome  ;  he  Paxtie 
degti  amanti,  1726;  Funa  Lacresia,  1728;  Iferiaa,  1729;  La 
Sulpiziafidelc. 

Polarola  was  succeeded  i[i  his  office  of  Maestro  di  Capella,  at 
St.  Mark's  Church,  bj  bis  son  Antonio,  who  waa  bom  at  Venice, 
at  the  end  of  the  I7th  century.  luberittDg  Ilia  ftther's  Ulenta  with 
hiaa{tiB.tion,  ho  gained  great  celebrity  bj  hie  openu,  wbiah  con- 
tain much  agreeable  melody. 

Alenandro  Marcclto,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  a  great  amateur  of 
miuicand  poetry,  exercised  his  talents  in  both  with  great  success. 
Amongst  other  works  he  published  at  Venice,  in  1708,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Eterio  Slinjalico,  twelve  little  cantatas,  which 
are  distinguished  for  their  noble  style.  In  1737  he  printed  at 
Augsburg  twelve  solos  for  the  violin.    He  died  in  1750, 

Benedetto  Marcello,  brother  of  the  above-mentioned  composer, 
and  the  sou  ofAgostino  Marcello,  and  FaolaCapello,  was  bcHU  on 
the  84tli  of  Jnly,  1686.  H«  iras,  together  with  Us  two  bnitbeni, 
Alewandro  and  Oirolamo,  brought  up  under  his  (htber's  paternal 
roof:  their  education  was  carefully  superintended  by  their  father. 
From  their  earliest  infancy  he  instilled  into  them  a  taste  for 
poetry,  and  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  its  use,  he  granted  them 
nothing  that  they  did  not  aalt  for  in  verse.  Agwttino  nitended 
with  tbc'snme  regularity  to  the  musical  sfiidics  of  his  children — 
but  although  the  young  Benedetto  early  uianifeHtc d  i;r(al  lakaW 
for  uiUBic,  he  displayed  but  little  iuclination  to  cultivate  the  art, 
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paiticolnrlj  ihc  practical  part  of  it,  to  which  his  bther  obliged 
him  to  apply  very  closely  ;  nt  Icogth  a  cutting  reproach,  addrened 
to  hfmbj  hiv  brother,  who  by  his  industry  had  made  greater  pro- 
ficiency in  his  art  than  Benedetto,  seemed  at  once  to  awaken  all 
bie  energies,  and  to  rouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  folly.  At  the  age 
of  17  he  began  to  study  with  so  much  zeal,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years  he  had  attained  great  proficiency  as  a  violiDis(. 
His  energy  and  application  in  ail  that  appertained  to  music  be- 
came so  intenie,  that  his  fktheffbaring  the  consequences  of  sod 
immodente  study,  aa  much  as  he  had  bdbre  been  diitreseed  at 
hie  Ibrmer  spatl^,  carried  him  into  tlie  country,  uid  took  every 
poBsible  precaution  to  prevent  bis  tttraiDf  hia  attention  to  muk^ 
bat  it  im  in  vain;  the  ardour  of  Benedetto  einded  the  utmoet 
TigilBDce  of  bb  father,  and  having  found  meana  to  proenre  paper, 
which  had  been  denied  him,  he  secretly  composed  a  niase,  wfaichis 
full  of  beauties.  His  father  finding  it  useless  to  restrain  him,  left 
him  at  length  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  taste,  and  at  hia 
death,  which  happened  a  short  time  afterwards,  Benedetto  re- 
turned immediately  to  Venice,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  favorite  art.  He  is  said  to  have  received  some 
instructions  at  first  front  the  celebrated  Lotli.  The  choir  of  the 
Cbapel  of  St.  Mark  was,  however,  at  this  period  very  brilliant  in 
tbe  number  and  talents  of  the  singera  and  compoien  employed 
there;  the  celebrated  Gtuparini  was  at  its  head.  Thra  master 
became  the  fKend  and  adviser  of  Marcello,  whose  deference  and 
veneration  for  his  judgment  was  such,  that  he  never  failed  to 
submit  his  compodtions  to  his  examination  and  criticism.  Mar- 
cello  cultivated  the  theory,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  mu:<ic  with 
success.  He  publbbeJ  a  treatise  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty  on 
Science  and  Composition,  which  is  said  to  have  much  merit. — 
He  undertook  the  etWnlion  of  several  scholars,  and  was  the  fit-st 
master  of  the  celeliratcd  Faustina,  afterwards  (he  wife  of  Hiis.>ie. 
In  spile  of  his  numerous  lilcrary  and  musical  occuiiations,  Mar- 
cello  did  not  neglect  the  duties  of  his  station.  At  81,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  Venetian  Nobility,  he  became  an  advo- 
cate, and  filled  mnny  hononraUe  oficea  in  the  judicatura  of  his 
conntry.  In  I73S  he  was  s^t  as  chamberlain  to  Bretcta,  bat 
hardly  bed  he  begun  to  mjoy  the  honours  oftbisnewappointmmt, 
and  the  benefits  of  bis  ritnatiofl,  wlmi  the  cold  band  of  death 
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rdibed  tUa  counfr)-  and  bis  art  of  one  of  Ikeir  brigtitffi(  oiim- 
jnenta.  He  expired  on  tlie  94tli  of  July,  1739,  and  wm  buried 
with  greet  pomp  at  lircici.i,  tii  tlio  Franciscan  church  of  HU 
Joseph.  Ik-  «assL<;i(.-tlj  maiLi.;d  lo R. Scalfi, OBE of  hiuscholare, 
who  was  mucli  below  liim  in  liiuli,  but  he  left  no  children.  Be- 
nedoUo  Marcello  n  as  one  of  Ibu  linesi  genius^es  that  ever  embel- 
lished, not  only  the  Venetian  School,  biil  ll;ilj  Mid  tho  iirt  in 
general.  He  was  at  one  and  thu  sume  tiuu!  an  clixiuont  ii  riu^r,  a 
distinguiiihed  poet,  and  a  sublime  compoaer.  Hia  works  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds,  amount  to  a  considerable  number  j  amongst  them 
is  the  opera  of  Dorinda,  several  canlatas,  of  which  Dr.  Burijey 
speaba  very  highly,  and  an  ingenious  satire  on  the  lyric  theatre 
of  Italy,  entilled  "  Ti:utro  alia  moda."  These  minor  compoiilions 
wf  >,h-li  ,„  L-r,  iiiid  spifuii  of  his  greiit  work,  which  may  bo 
ju>ll)  ciillL',1  ,111,;  oflhL'  cli,-f  d-Qiuvrca  of  art.  We  allude  to  hia 
magnificent  coUcction  of  psalm-,  [mblishoil  under  the  following 
titlex—Eslro  foeiico-ariiionko  Puiajhisi  ioprn  i  'M  p,-,nii  Salmi  ■ 
Poeda  di  GiTolamoAscaiiio  Ciii.timoiii sUuiiai  di  JS.  Muri-dto  '■ 
Palriii  Veneti,  for  one,  twii,  Ihree,  and  four  voices,  nilh  an  obli- 
galobuse.  The  four  first  volumes  of  this  collection  appeared  in. 
17^4,  and  the  four  last  in  UHU.  The  momeat  this  inconparable 
ivork  was  produced.  It  exciled  universal  admiration.  Up  to  tha 
present  period  nothing  liaa  bwn  composed  that  can  equal  it  in 
vi!;uur  <il  conception,  hi':iutj  of  eiprivi^ion,  and  t^ulai-ily  of  dc- 
,  sigp.  aiui  to  Ibis  ,lav  (ho  i„i,i,orial  psalms  of  Marcello  are 
listened  toivith  delight  by  all  luvfi-s  of  art. 

The  period  of  which  wo  are  now  wriUng  produces  vary  positiTe 
evidence  as  to  the  Iruth  of  a  posiUon,  to  which  all  those  wlw  have 
studied  the  giadual  rise  and  progress  ofthe  arts  must  agree,  that 
however  tenacious  nature  appeara  lo  be  at  times  of  (he  giils  of 
Hciihia  iu-.d  talent,  she  at  othcra  amply  indemnifies  (he  world  for 
lur  apparent  parsiinonv,  and  shoiverd  upon  us,  aloiost  ivifli  a 
lavish  hand,  these  real  blessings,  ilm^e  purifiers  and  fnli^'htenera 
ofthe  human  mind.  Il  uas  in  this,  (he  I8lh  ccnlur>.  lliai  the 
greatest  masters  in  iheriv^il  schouh  of  Iiaij,  ]iarlicuhii"lv  in  iliose 
ofNaples  and  Venice,  followed  one  another  in  swift  and  splendid 
saccesBloii,  and  left  a  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  art,  which  has 
come  down  to  posterity  with  undiminished  purity.  PicMtii  and 
Jomelli  graced  its  auspicious  opening  at  Naples— whibt  at 
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Veniw,  Lotti  and  Marccllo  nrrre  aucceedril  by  a  maiiter  equally 
great,  both  in  Kacred  and  dramatic  coiupoijitian  ;  itiis  master  was 
Antonio  Caldara,  wlio  was  born  at  Venice  at  the  terraiiuition  of 
llie  I7lh  ceatury,  and  whose  name  and  vorks  are  held  in  tha 
utmost  voaeralion  liy  all  eiiligliteiieil  connuixscurs. 

For  some  time  the  riches  of  mere  harmony  dill  real  injustice  to 
the  aablime  and  divine  end  of  music,  which  in  to  awaken  and  in- 
lere^it  the  passions.  The  old  niaslcrB  believed  that  it  -was  only 
natt$Karj  to  interest  by  a  siinple  and  expressive  melody,  tuslained 
by  ncooinpanimentBBnBlogoiiito  the  song.  It  wa.t  in  this  style  of 
compoation  tlMtCaldaTa4MtinguishiMi  himself,  and  obtained  great 
and  well-merited  applause.  From  the  year  1714  to  17G3,  he  was 
employed  as  vice-chapol  maslier  at  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  Vienna. 
Before  Ibiti  period  he  had  compowd  a  great  deal  for  the  cities  of 
Venice,  Mantua,  and  Bologna.  Catilara  Uved^to  a  very  great 
age,  but  never  ceased  bis  musical  labours.  The  roltowlng  m  a  list  of 
bin  numerous  operas: — Argc>ie,a.t  Venice,  1C89;  //  Irionjb  delta 
ronliacBsa,  an  oratorio,  at  Bologna,  1697 ;  the  Sd  act  of  Tirti,  at 
Venice,  1697;  J'araocc,  at  Venice,  1703;  Partcnopf,  at  Venice, 
1707;  //Sc/Mgg(o,atVunicc,  1707;  So/onisba,  at  Venice,  1T08  ; 
U'liiimico  geiieroio,  at  Bologna,  1709 ;  TUo  e  Berenice,  at  Rome, 
1714 ;  Jl  GiK&ilo  deOa  Malta,  at  Salzburg,  1716 ;  11  Itiaa  EpuUuK, 
at  Venice.  All  the  following  pieces  were  composed  at  Vienna  s — 
AtetuUde,  1714;  Laveriti  delP  ittgaH>u),ni7 }  Cfyo  Mario  Corio- 
lano,  1717;  Fona  delC  Amichia,  1718 ;  Tfigcnia  ia  Aulide,  1718 ; 
Lucio  Papiro,  1719;  Sirita,  1719;  Hitara,  1719;  Tobia,  1720j 
AtsiUoanc,  1720  j  Naatnan,  1721;  Nilocri ;  Orniitda  ;  liiipioiienelP 
Espagna,  IT22;  Euriiteo,  1723;  Giuseppe,  171^^;  Aadroiiiaca ; 
David;  Gianguir,  1784;  Semirainiile  in  Atcaloua ;  VencrtUio; 
Griielda;  LeProfetied'  Isaia,  1725}  /  due  DUlaltori,  172G  ;  // 
J3aUitta;  Gionata  ;  Imeneo  ;  Ornospadc  j  DonChiseioltein  cotie 
delta  Duchesa,  1727;  Nabol ,■  Mirtridate  ;  Cqfo  I'abricio,  1789; 
La  pattion  dt  N.  S.  Getu  Chritio,  1730  ;  Danidlo,  1731 1  Dmrs- 
irio,  1731 ;  Sedecia,  1732 ;  Demofoottte,  1733  ;  Geruiedemmr  coa- 
•Bertilaj  La  Clemenia  di  TUo  j  Adriaao  tnSino./  DamdtmiU^o; 
JjOtjfp^ade, Ekoik f  Sa»PKtromCesana,l734ii  Oesupreten- 
tatoatUs^,  1735;  AchiUein  Seiro,  ITSS. 

Antonio  Vivaldi  was  bom  at  Veoiceattfae  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  was  celebrated  as  a  composer  in  Germany,  as  well  aa  in 
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\ik  nalivF  couiitr]'.  As  he  was  a  distingiiidied  vitdiirist,  he  wrote 
a  gmit  ileal  of  intttrumental  music  ;  he  howeTer  ptodueedaavml 
Operas,  irhich  had  great  success.  Vivatdi  was  MMstro  £  Cap«l)a 
to  the  ConBemtciry  dctla  Pieta,  at  Venke,  and  euplojred  nodi 
of  hiR  time  in  leaching  composition  there.  He  was  likewue  a 
Priest,  irhich  in  Italy  h  a  profession  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  that  of  B  musician,  and  in  that  capacity  the  following  singu- 
laranecdotc  is  related  of  hiiii : — 

He  was  one  day  celebrating  moAS,  when  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  his  devotional  funolinii-,  the  :.iilij(>ct  for  a  fui;ue  entered  his 
heed;  forgcUing  his  silualioii,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  idea,  he  instantly  left  the  altar,  retired  to  the 
racristy,  committed  his  theme  to  papery  and  letiiriKd  to  finiati 
mus.  For  tlus  miideiaeanoar  he  waa  brought  before  the  Inqni- 
ritioD,  wUch  fortunately  regarded  him  onlf  aa  a  nauteimHf  ofNf 
therejbre  a  matbuan,  or  he  tnight  have  paid  dear  fbr  so  inemiRderato 
a  proof  of  love  of  hie  art. 
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T  HIS  emineQt  artist  is  descended  from  a  Protestant  family  of  the 
Electorate  of  Hesse  Casael.  Ilia  father,  Christian  Kalkbrenner, 
was  educated  for  the  chnrcfa,  aod  made  great  progress  in  the  anci-. 
eat  Ugguagea.  It  happooed,  however,  that  in  the  college  whers 
liB  studied,  he  met  with  one  of  the  fona  of  the  great  S^asliae 
Bach,  with  whose  talents  he  became  ho  much  delighted,  thai  his 
diepositiou  far  other  pursuits  was  immediately  converted  into  an 
enthusiasm  for  mu^iic.  He  therefore  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the 
church,  and  under  the  instruction  of  Bach,  made  such  rapid  ad- 
vances, that  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Casse],  in  order  to  givft  every 
facility  towards  efTectuatiog  hb  intentions,  created  an  oflice  espe- 
cially for  him,  and  made  him  musical  librarian  to  the  palace. 
Soon  after  this  be  married  the  niece  of  one  of  the  Deans  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  a  woman  highly  distinguished  fur  literary  ucqiiiii-- 
ments,  as  well  as  for  ber  knowtedj^u  in  the  sciences.  Iler  unclu 
having  no  child,  bestowed  hb  whole  attention  on  bcr  education; 
Bodske  made  such  proficiency  in  astronomy,  asto  difleorer  aatar, 
which  lothisdaybBaraherutaeaiDoiigBltheproiiMianalHaBH 
Cavel.  Having  a  diesire  to  visit  otiur  counties,  Mr.  not  long 
after  hia  marriage,  quitted  hia  native  city  and  visited  Berlin ; 
where'  he  waa  received  by  the  Queen  of  Prussia  with  great  | 
distinction,  and  appointed  her  Chapel-Master.  About  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Berlin  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born. 
During  five  years  which  Mr.  K.  remained  in  thb  city,  he  enjoyed 
the  wurmosl  palr'oniige  of  (he  CJuoeii  mid  Royal  Family;  but 
beeuming  weary  of  to  uniform  nJifc,  he  accepted  a  situation  under 
I'riucc  ilenry,  the  brother  of  Frederic  the  (.ireat,  and  retired  to 
the  Prince's  house  at  Reinsberg.  During  his  residence  here,  be 
dedicated  great  part  of  his  time  to  agriculture,  and  wrote  several 
works  on  tiutt  sutgect.  He  was  tlie  fint  who  made  succeeaful 
ckperinients  upo*  extracting  ^riU  from  pQlatoea,  and  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  in  hii  writings  the  mannbctores  in  France 
are  now  carried  on.  With  the  aanataace  of  the  prince  be  pur- 
cliiHed  an  estate,  and  procured  fiSM  Spun  some  merino  sheep,  tiy 


which  nwacE  be  bo  improved  lii^.  vvcn  bi  ted,  lliat  liLi  iTOol  in  the 
Hciind  year  produced  60  per  cent,  ahuve  any  oilier  in  ihc  market, 
la  the  mean  vhile  be  did  not  neglect  his  son's  education,  nor  hi* 
ofTO  musical  talents;  for  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  halfihe  >alij«et 
this  memoir  performed  before  the  Queen  of  Prussin,  Haydn** 
ConciTto  in  D.  Miijer,  so  much  to  the  delii;ht  of  the  Court,  that 
her  Majeaty  miidn  (hi^  joimg  jiprforiiiiT  ii  (ni'si'nt  i.fa  i,-nld  wnlch 
and  a  chain,  on  ivhich  was  i:ni;ravoil  "  /'c-ii.rr  li  moi ;"  and  Mr. 
K.  himself  produced  no  leas  than  :ifvcnlceri  OjR-ras  li.r  Prince 
Henry,many  of  which  were  pirfoi  iiir^l  »  L^iiiit  huccess  Ihroiijjh- 
□ut  Germany.  Wc  need  only  iiiriiitiiii  '-  1m  Nhrsu,"  and 
"  Genevieve  de  Brabant."  At  tliU  peiiod  (lie  Conrt  of  Prince 
Henry  was  one  of  the  most  select  and  aecoinplished  in  Europe, 
Let  Bftuffatrsy  Let  Satrmitt,  aad  alt  the  most  diiitii^ished 
French  Emigrants  resorted  to  it.  The  Prince  had  a  French 
Theatre,  and  the  language  of  the  Conrt  was  French.  It  was 
here  that  the  young  Katkbrenncr  was  llrst  made  acquainted 
with  the  varlouj  languages  tvhich  be  speaks.  The  Princi> 
was  particularly  partial  to  him,  and  caused  htm  to  be  present 
at  all  the  balls,  concerts,  and  entertaiRments  of  the  Court,.BMl 
his  rising  talents  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Thint  for 
knowled^re,  and  a  deiure  of  seeing  other  countries,  now  deter* 
mined  bis  father  to  quit  prince  Henry,  and  lo  visit  Italy  and 
France,  nnd  he  accordingly  sold  off  all  hia  property,  and  com- 
menced his  travcb.  On  lii!!  arrival  at  Prague,  in  his  way  to 
Vienna,  ihe  exeL-iitinn  of  young  Kalklirenner,  now  nine  years 
(lid,  wn?  con'^idrri-d  so  extraordinary,  that  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  oit'ered  lus  father  100  ducats  to  allow  him  to  perform 
one  night  in  public.  The  proposal  wns,  however,  declined,  nn 
the  ground  that  he  should  never  appear  in  publie  until  he  was 
emaplelfl  master  of  his  art.  lit  his  journey  from  Pragae  to 
Tienna,  be  unexpectedly  met  Beethoven,  whom  he  took  in  bis 
carriage  to  Vienna.  There  (he  youn;;  K.  was  introduced  to  the 
great  Haydn,  who  was  so  much  delighted  with  his  talent-^,  that  he 
requested  his  father,  whenever  he  thought  proper,  to  send  the 
}ad  back  to  Germany,  and  he  would  graluttoualy  superintend 
bis  musical  education.  From  Vienna  Mr.  K.  toA  his  son 
through  Trieste  to  Venice.  Hero  be  remained  several  moMhs. 
la  goin^  from  Venice  lo  Florence  the  travellen  wer»  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  tlic  French  army  at  the  memorable  period 
whpa  Biionnparic  fbu{[ht  throe  pitched  battles  with  General 
Wiirm^cr.  On  nne  orrnsion  they  rencbed  the  BUmmit  of  a  hill, 
whilnt  an  engagcinenl  was  going  on  in  the  plain  below  belwixt 
the  livo  contending  armies,  and  consequently  thought  it  prudent 
to  imko  their  retreat.  During  nearly  three  j«ara  Mr.  K.  irhh 
tit  wiDt  and  son,  thm  wandered  orer  the  prinnpal  parts  of  Italf* 
gratifying  hif  ta»te  bj  the  enMintlcm  of  every  thing  tliai 
wnrlhy  of  hin  aiLentton;  laldng  tketches  of  the  moit  picturBique 
vifwi,  rxHininin£;all  tbeax»tMlebrMtedp«intinp,mRkuigniiBat«s 
of  every  Ihini;  tliat  interettfld  him  n  a  man  of  letten  and  a  lover 
nt  the  Drt9.  At  Florence  be  remained  several  mentha,  and  at 
Rome  atitl  longer.  On  fats  arrival  at  Naples,  Mr.  K.  Mng 
denirou!!  that  his  son  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
style  of  Hinging,  procured  him  an  eminent  matter.  After  being 
under  thiw  instructor  for  a  few  months,  the  lad  became  so  con- 
Ibnnded  by  tlie  denomiiialion  of  the  note^,  and  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  Italians  instruct  their  pupils  in  Solfeggio*, 
thai  hi'  informed  hi^  fiillicr,  unless  he  nn^  immediately  falicn  from 
nul  uf  Iliis  hopeli'ri^  confu-tLnn,  lio  shunld  rerlainty  io^<!  hit  ability 

the  joung  man  for  lhi«  species  of  otudy,  his  father  thought  it  be.it 
to  fall  in  with  hi^  wtshea,  and  luieordingly  relieved  him  from  a 
labonraa  little  milled  to  hii  dupoaitian.  At  Ihb  period  the  young 
lonsiciBa  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Cimar<»a, 
who  kindly  corrected  severe)  of  his  compositions,  and  invited  him 
to  bring  them  to  him  as  often  as  he  chose.  Being  now  de^iroui 
of  visiting  France,  Mr.  K.  engaged  with  a  Neapolitan  Captain 
to  convey  him  and  his  &mily  to  Marseilles.  During  this  voyage 
every  thtifg  waa  to  be  provided  by  the  captain,  who,  blinded  by  a 
too  economical  hriing,  made  hia  calculations  fbr  a  fortnight,  (br 
a  voyage  which  lasted  twenty-nine  daj».  The  weather  proved 
most  tcmprstuons,  and  the  provisions  of  the  ship  being  exhauiited, 
the  whole  crew  stood  in  in,mineot  pPi  il  of  slai-valion.  Mr-i.  K. 
was  attacked  wiili  fever,  ivilliout  a  drop  of  water  to  put  to  her 
lipsj  and  every  thing  no-s  in  a  state  of  utter  desperation,  when 
thoy  forliinately  fell  in  with  a  French  brig,  the  captain  of  which 
kindly  relieved  their  immediate  wants.  Before  their  arrival  at 
Maraeilles,  however,  every  thing  was  again  exhausted,  and  on 
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getting  into  port  the  craving  elomach  of  the  yooiig  K.  luul  very 
nearly  prpTed  his  deatruction.  The  moBwnt  be  put  bis  foot  oa 
aban,  li«  nn  unpetuanRty  into  &  bsker'a-abo^  and  witbout  any 
baigaiafor  priaejteiaedalargecab^davaurodit,  and  was  atUeb- 
i»g  a  Mcond,  wboa  hii  btber  inaUbed  it  from  hi*  hauda,  and  by 
pnfBT  nanafemsDt  aooa  restored  hie  wift  and  Mn  to  good  healtb. 
Having  visited  all  the  curiosities  of  Harseiltea,  tbey  proceeded 
tvwards  Paris  through  Avignon,  in  which  latter  place  young  K. 
ran  great  danger  of  losing  his  life  by  bathing  in  the  Rhone, 
The  current  waa  so  rapid',  that  he  waa  carried  down  the  stream  to 
a  considerable  diataoce,  to  the  great  terror  of  his  father ;  but 
being  a  pretty  good  swinmer,  and  maintaining  bis  presence  of 
mind,  after  a  desperate  struggle  be  at  length  reached  the  opposite 
bank  In  saiit^.  Ob  bis  aniral  in  Parb  Mr.  K.  fiaand  the  faadi 
produced  1^  the  sole  of  Us  estate  and  property  at  Reiosberg 
nearly  exhausted  t  and  be  wan  obliged  once  nere  to  have  recourse 
to  bis  profession.  Heaecordin|^y  applied  binself  to  conpesitioa, 
and  produoed,  amongst  olker  things,  the  Cantata,  Oenone,  whidi 
VIM  perfonnedwitb  great  lueceea,  and  called  forth  tbeapplatisaofall 
tbeParirian  profesaois.  He  then  took  aaituation  in  theAcadeBia 
de  Musiqae,  and  placed  his  son  in  the  Conservatory  in  the  depart- 
tnent  Ibr  the  pianoforte,  superintended  by  Mom.  Adam.  Ha  was 
taught  the  violin  by  M.  Blasius,  thorough  base  by  M>  Catel, 
and  composition  by  M.  Gossec,  under  the  auperin  tends  nee  of 
Chcrubini  and  Mchul.  Before  young  K.  had  been  in  the  coat 
servatory  six  months,  he  played  for  the  prize,  sod  would  pro- 
bably have  obtained  it,  but  the  rules  of  llm  ei^Lablislim^nt  allow 
no  pupil  to  receive  it  until  ho  has  und!;rgone  a  probation  of 
tMelvo  montlu.  The  next  year  however  proved  highly  honour- 
able to  hii  exertioBs,  &)r  he  reoMved  the  priaea  both  for  pianoforte 
playing  and  conpositiMi  a  tbing  whicb  bod  never  befitre  been 
acUeved  by  any  other  student  in  the  same  time.  On  this  occasion 
be  performed  at  the  opera  before  Buonaparte,  then  First  Consul, 
who,  tlirough  the  medium  of  his  minister,  presented  the  young 
artist  with  a  branch  of  laurel.  A  few  days  after  he  had  received 
this  honour,  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother,  a  parent  on 
when  bia  doarest  aBeclions  had  been  fixed)  and  wbe  bad  for  « 
bwg  time  smftrad  under  a  severe  bmU^.  Sv«y  good  that 
pai«ttal  care  aai  aftetion  eanU  pniara  fiw  a  Moved  ctild, 
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thh  amiable  woraui  had  bestawed  upon  Un  with  mtceBatas 
pennerance.  "She  deprived  heraelf  of  the  pleasures  of  aoeietir 
and  the  amiKenieats  of  (he  world  for  the  purpose  of  superintend • 
ing  his  education,  and  instilling  principles  which  might  guide  hi» 
liiture  life*  She  died  in  his  arms,  and  hur  last  words  were  offisred 
up  in  gratitude  to  Heaven,  for  having  permitted  her  to  live  long 
enough  to  Bee  her  son  endowed  with  those  qualiricelions  which 
the  was  persuaded  could  not  feil  to  aecuro  him  success  and 
esteem. 

Having  now  quitted  the  Conservatory,  and  being  possessed  of 
the  friendship  of  the  moat  eminent  professors,  he  was  introduced 

by  M.  B  ,  secretary  to  tilfl  Firet  CoMtal,  into  alttke  g^t*y, 

life,  and  dissipation  of  MBlUuiBan.  At.ttit  l^niOd  the  rage  for 
military  honours  perradtd  all  ranks,  and  the  very  ritnation  in 
which  tho  yonng  artist  was  placed,  naturally  augmented  the 
mtkusiann  whkh  had  already  taken  poiisessiDn  of  his  mind. 
He  coramuQiOTted  his  an^ion  to  his  &ther,  who  did  not  appear 
averse  to  it,  and  General  F  ■  ■  ■  offered  to  make  him  his  aid-de- 
camp the  moment  he  was  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  situa- 
tion. With  the  utmost  ardour  he  immediately  applied  himself 
to  mathematics  and  other  military  studies ;  he  procured  fencing 
masters,  riding  masters,  and  made  himself  dexterous  in  the  use  of 
the  lance.  His  regimental  dresses  were  all  made,  and  he  was  on 
the  point  of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  just  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  great 
battles  of  Tilsit  and  Friedland,  when  his  fhtiter  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  dangers  hb  only  child  was  about  to  eneonnter,  that  no  per- 
attasions  conld  produce  any  effect  upon  him,  and  he  absolutely 
finrbad  bis  son  fVom  henceforward  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
military  matters.  In  order  to  dissipate  the  chagrin  which  this 
cruel  disappointment  of  his  ambition  created,  young  K.  now 
plunged  more  deeply  than  ever  into  the  gaieties  of  society,  and  was 
constantly  at  concerts,  bntlH,  and  otlicr  entertainments',  attending 
to  any  thing  hut  his  studies.  It  was  on  his  return  from  a  ball 
one  morning  about  four  o'clock,  that  the  servant  stopped  him  as 
he  was  going  to  bed,  and  informed  him  that  his  father  had  parti- 
cularly ordered  that  he  should  not  retire  without  paying  him  a 
visit.  What,  at  tbb  hour  i  said  yoang  K.  surely  yon  st«  mnd — 
gtve  me  the  eandle^I  will  see  him  to>noiTOW.  **  No,  re- 
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plied  the  flervantj  1  have  Hirict  comaiBiiila  tlmt  yuii  sci!  Iiiin  \}ir 
moaeat  of  your  return."  Surprised  at  this,  he  proceeded  to  hi* 
fttWi  rooM,  and  oa  enteriog,  saw  him  placed  at  his  dadi  fritli 
papers  beibr«  hiat.  Good  Qod,  Sir,  add  he,  what  can  be  the 
caoM  of  yoiar  beiog  up  at  this  hoar  }  1  liapa  your  are  not  .ill. 
No,  said  the  tkther,  I  am  not  ill — sit  down— 1  have  aome  business 
of  importance  to  speak  to  you  upon,  which  will  not  admit  of 
delay.  The  young  man  accordingly  aat  down,  wondei'ing  what 
was  to  follow — and  the  father  thiLs  proceeded; — "I  hope  you 
raaenber  a  promtM  which  you  formerly  made  me — which  \ran, 
that  wbwiever  I  should  requeHt  you  to  proceed  lo  Vienna  to  pro- 
fMiUe  ysKC  stadiWf  you  would  comply  with  my  wiiih."  "  Yen, 
Sir,  I  remember  it  perfectly  well."  "  Are  you  content  to  abide 
^tiutt  pvmi«el"  "  Most  certainly,  Sir."  "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it — and  my  request  is,  that  thin  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  you  set 
out  OB  your  Journey."  "Good  heavens,  Sir,  at  ten  o'clock  thix 
moroingr'  "Yes,  Sir,  tliat  ia  my  wish,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not 
be  disappointed. "  '*  Hut  how  ui  that  possible;  surely  you  tvould 
not  have  me  undertake  such  a  journey  nifJioat  letters  of  intro- 
dnctiop,  and  tinw  ia  oeceanry  to  iwooure  them  "  The  fo^her 
delilwrately  dnw-out  a  drawer  of  his  desk,  took  out  a  Isi^ 
btindle  of  letteis,  and  said,  "  there  they  are  to  the  ,full  extent  of 
your  wishes."  "But,  Sir,  I  h^ivc  no  money  for  such  an  under- 
taking." "Trouble  yoiir-icll"  nothing  oii  tli;it  head,  said  tbe- 
&Iber,  pulling  out  another  drau  ei,  there  are  ietlers  of  credit  to 
every  principal  town  through  which  you  will  pass."  "  But,  Sir,  I 
Buutgeta  passport."  "That also  h  provided  for  yon,"  saidtlie- 
lather,  patting  a  passport  into  his  hand.  "  Bo^  Sir,  you  know,! 
tnustget  a  place  in  the  diligence,  and  it  is  now  so  late  that  it  is 
impossible."  This  aUo  has  been  attended  to,  said  the  father, 
giving  him  the  ticket  of  his  place.  "  But,  Sir,  would  you  have 
me  behave  so  uncouthly  as  to  quit  all  my  friends,  without  even 
taking  leave  of  them."  "  Yes,  said  lite  father,  I  would  have  you 
do  so  for  very  important  reasons ;  if  yousee  them,  they  will  only 
consult  their  own  wishes,  and  weaken  if  not  break  a  rcjolulion 
which  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  your  future  welfare."  Now 
therefore  will  you  follow  the  persuasions  of  those  who  have  djo. 
motive  for  consulting  your  true  interest,  and  break  with  me  for.- 
ever,  orshew  yourself  worthy  of  your  Gitber's  confidence,  ud  by- 
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Jterformtng  your  prombo  'bind  him  to  you  with  a  S  rntcr  aSection 
tban  ever  ?"  The  young  man  iinniadiately  tllteir  hinuelf  on  his 
hther's  neck,  and  cried,  *'  never  believe  me  capable  of  breaking  a 
proniae  I  have  once  made  you."  He  immediately  sat  down,  and 
with  the  assistance  ofhis  fcttlier  wrote  tn  all  his  principal  friends, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  the  saiiiR  moi-iiln:,'  ua-v  seateil  in  llio  diligence, 
for  Slrasburjrh. 

On  his  nrrifal  at  Vienm,  he  il.'livi^reil  hi*  li  ltpi  s  nf  rrcimiiiietl- 
dation  to  Prinoi;  K-ith(!vliii7,)-,  rrini:.^  I.gbkuvit/.,  Piiiitc  Labo- 
mer.dki,  and  all  the  prini  ipal  nobli;  amateurs,  by  whom  he  wa< 
most  kindly  received.  At  this  time  every  thing  was  eicceaaively 
cheap  in  the  Austrian  Capital,  and  the  young  artist  having  le- 
ceived  sufficient  money  fcam  hia  fotber  to  support  fatm  fbr  twelve 
nonths^  thought  hia  funds  would  never  be  exhaoitedj  and 
mingling  with  all  the  ga;  parties  in  Vienna,  neglected  hit  studiet, 
and  gave  hinuelf  entirely  up  to  Hmnsenient.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  however,  he  found  his  financcaso  woefally  diminished, that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  take  some  decided  steps  to 
prevent  the  evil  consequeiieea  ivliioh  tlireatcned  him.  Being-  de-" 
termined  not  again  to  apply  ta  his  father,  who  had  already  be- 
haved so  liberally  towards  him,  he  hired  a  lodging  at  a  moderate 
price,  in  a  retired  part  of  ihe  town,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
self, with  indefatigable  asjiduity,  lo  his  stndics.  IIaj<]ii,  ulioui 
he  had  already  visited,  and  by  whom  lie  bad  been  most  kindly 
received,  gave  him  some  subjects  oji  which  to  exercise  hb  talents 
in  counterpoint.  Having  examined  these,  Haydn,  with  bis  aha- 
raetAristic  modesty,  said  to  him,  "my  dear  Frederic,  yotf  have  not 
yet  made  sufficient  progress  in  this  difficult  art,  and  I  must  there- 
fore take  you  to  a  master  who  knows  more  about  this  matter  tban 
you  or  myself."  lie  accordingly  led  him  to  Albrcuhlsberger,  and 
introduced  him  as  the  son  of  a  friend,  in  whose  welfare  he  felt  a 
particular  interest.  Albrccbtsix^rgcr  immediately  received  him 
ns  his  scholar,  and  made  him  go  through  a  regular  series  of  study, 
in  order  to  form  him  thoroughly  in  his  art.  The  instruction  boW' 
ever  which  he  had  previously  received  gave  him  sudi  lacililv,  that 
in  the  course  ofaii  months  be  went  through  all  which  liis  master 
deemed  necessary.  During  this  time  he  by  no  means  neglected 
bis  playing,'  and  uniformly  employed  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  dajr  in  writing  mnsic  and  improving  his  execution  on  the 
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piano  forlc.  For  tht-  latltr  juirpn^i'  he  u^ed  to  put  a  iratrh  and  a 
book  before  hini,  and  b.ihitiiatfd  liiiD'elf  to  read  during  the  labour 
orhishandn,  exercising  iiaiui  nilrriiali'ly  five  or  ten  minutea 
on  any  passages,  the  diliiruHy  of  ivliioh  he  iv as  desirous  of  aur- 
mounting.  By  this  mpnns  hu  acijuireil  tliat  equality  of  power  in 
eoctt  finger,  for  irbich  he  has  since  become  so  highlj  distinguished. 
During  his  stay  at  Vienna,  he  wai  one  morning  told  by  Artaria, 
tbeprincipHl  music  seller,  thnl  Clement!  had  just  arrived  irith  his 
pupil  Klongel ;  ilolighled  ut  this  information,  without  waitini^  to 
hare  any  introduclion,  In.'  imniedialc>ly  tii-w  lo  the  lodgings  of 
ClMuenti,  and  apologizing  for  hi^  iiitrualou,  told  him  that  his  im- 
patience would  brook  no  delay,  and  he  had  therefore  thus  uncere- 
moniously broken  in  upon  a  man,  whose  reputation  had  already 
made  him  the  idol  of  his  enthusiasm.  Clementi,  hii;hly  pleased 
with  tEuB  proof  of  the  young  artist's  warmth  of  di^ipo-iition,  re- 
ceived hitn  most  kindly,  invited  him  to  stay  and  breakfast,  said  he 
had  already  heard  of  his  talenti  from  Chcrubini,  and  became  so 
interested  in  the  young  man's  favour,  that  he  made  him  remain 
the  whole  day  with  him.  Kalkbrenner  introduced  him  to  all  his 
Vienna  friends,  and  such  a  close  intimacy  took  place  between 
them,  that  from  the  frequent  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  hearing 
him  play  and  of  receiving  his  counsels,  be  reaped  the  greatest 
wlvaDtag«a,  and  from  thcncaforward  changed  the  irhole  style  of 
.Ub  cExecntioD.  One  morning  K.  took  this  Ihther  ofpianistes  to  lee 
U«  old  maiter,  AlbrechtBhrnger,  and  a  circumstance  which  then 
oceuired  may  serve  to  shew  how  much  the  strongest  minds  are 
inflneaced  by  continued  habit.  The  contraputiat  became  natu- 
rally denrons  of  hearing  what  a  man  of  so  great  reputation  could 
dt>  cm  his  instraroenl,  and  requested  Kalkbrenner  to  ask  Clomenii 
to  play  MoethiDg.  "  With  the  greatest  pleBsnre,"  replied  Cle- 
menti, md  immediately  ntting  down  to  the  instrument,  expali- 
ti»ted  fiw  a  considerable  time  in  the  masterly  style  for  which  he 
was  K>  eminent,  Albrechtsbergev  heard  him  with  great  tran- 
quillity, without  uttering  the  least  expression  of  admiration — and 
when  Clementi  had  concluded,  he  naid,  "  thai  ia  very  well,"  but 
turning  to  Kalkbrenner,  said  to  him  in  German,  "  can  he 
play  afugue;" 

I(  is  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  during  young  K.'s  residence 
in  Vienna,  he  also  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Beethoven, 
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whose  works  arid  performance  he  frequently  bad  the  adv  an  tags 
of  liearilijr.  H<!  also  bccumi!  coniicclcd  in  the  clusust  intiniacy 
widi  !Iii.iiL.i,-l.  iviUi  ivlimnhe  often  played,  niiJ  parlicularly  at 
Union  \\-/.h\n\,  lu.Hi-  Si  liiliibruii,  who  had  an  fxcfllcnt  organ, 
at  ivtiich  th<^y  were  IVeqiiciilly  placed  for  the  purpOHC  of  sbcivijig 
their  skill  in  extemporaneous  fugues,  a  qualrc  mains. 

Having  naw  ijuittcd  Alhrechtsberger,  he  returned  to  bin  studies 
under  Ilaydn,  from  ivhom  he  received  instruction  during  Ibo  rc- 
nainderof  his  stay  at  Vienna,  wbich  wasnearly  two  years.  Is 
the  firat  quartet  he  attempted  to  write  under  tb»  great  raastor — 
(he  young  artist  thought  he  must  put  forth  all  hia  learning  as  well 
as  a)l  his  imaginution,  and  ivhcn  liu  prodticnd  it,  anticipated  that 
he  niudl  iiitvitably  rcceivL'  nu  ii-iial  ijuanlily  of  prabc.  The  mo- 
luiMit  l!iijdni:ijl  liiseji's  upon  it,  he  cxclaiiucd — hey  day  I  what 
Laxe  lu-rL-  Cnhmic,  Silirr uiii,  (.;.i.-.a<-k,  C.-.-al— all  (he  bar- 
bariaiis  of  Ibe  Horhl  jii.nblod  t.)-,-lhiT— he  t.u.-hni  hi.iililv,  but 
tviii|)eri'd  hi-;  SL.vtTiu'  ivilh  sonn-  ri>iiiiiu-ndulii>,i— U'lliiiji  liim  that 
there  Kiis  by  fiti'  luu  niuih  lire,  but  liiai  it  \i  i\-  b-jtter  to  have  too 
much  Iban  too  littli',  and  that  time  and  experience  would  bring 
hi^  exertions  to  mure  favourable  ii'iiie.  During  hb  stay  with 
Haydn  he  ua^  employed  upon  many  of  those  popular  Scottish 
airs,  which  arc  published  by  Mr.  Thnmpaon,  of  Gdinburgli — 
and  the  immortal  work  of  "  TAe  Creatim"  being  brought  out, 
under  the  author's  own  direction,  young  K.  played  the  violin  at 
its  representation.  In  bis  conversations,  Haydn  was  very  fond  of 
referring  to  the  time  which  he  passed  in  EnLjIand,  and  recounted 
all  the  circumaCances  that  attended  him  ihi^rc  with  manifest 
pleasure,  strongly  recommending  K.  to  vi^^il  that  country  at  some 
future  period.  Whilst  thus  suci;i |nii  aiiiiig  his  studies,  he 
formed  an  Hcquaintance  with  a  futrk  hul_\ ,  of  grrat  beauty  and 
accomplish  men  Is,  and  having  fri^qiienilv  been  seen  in  her  carriage 
oa  the  Prater,  Kuoe  officious  friend,  falsely  representing  the 
affair,  wrote  to  hiB  father,  and  informed  hini  (hat  ail  bis  son'* 
studies  were  thrown  aside,  and  that  ho  dissipated  the  whole  of  fab 
tineinpublicamusemenlsandtbesocietyof  this  lady.  Aaxious 
for  his  son's  wel&re,  the  fiither  immediately  sent  peremptory 
otim  for  hia  return,  wlio,  to  his  great  surprize,  waa  all  at  onee 
<rfdigad  to  quit  the  studisB  whicb  be  was  thus  earnestly  and  sue* 
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ctsahiDy  pui^niii^',  >iul  with  the  tmiie  ImHte  i[i  nhich  he  foA  laft  it, 
once  more  to  return  to  the  French  Capital. 
,  On  hie  Brrivol,  bis  father  received  him  with  the  strongest  marks 
of  aS^tion-^ii't  still,  giving  credit  to  the  reports  he  bad  received 
of  his  son's  negligence,  he  the  next  day,  alter  dinner,  said  to  bim, 
"now  my  dear  Fred,  let  us  hear  what  progress  you  hnvc  made  in 
your  playing  during  your  absence."  The  young  man,  who  bad 
the  ]iight!St  regard  and  respect  for  liis  father,  and  dreaded  to  din- 
appoint  his  ezpectationa,  set  down  to  the  instrument  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Knowing  bowever  of  hoiv  much  consequanee  it 
was  to  his  own  reputation  and  bis  father's  Iiopes  that  be  should 
not  &il  in  his  attempt,  he  soon  recovered  his  prcnrnce  of  mind, 
and  performed  in  a  manner  which  quite  overpowered  hin  father's 
feelings.  ^Vlien  he  had  concluded,  instead  uf  C{)ii;;i'Ululating  him 
on  the  progress  he  had  made,  llie  tears  canic:  to  his  uji?s,  and  ho 
immediately  lc(l  the  room.  This  was  perhaps  the  highest  piaise 
lie  could  bave  given,  and  lus  son  felt  at  that  moment  one  of  the 
greatest  gratiScBtions  which  bis  studies  have  ever  coromunloated 

Tbe  bppes  of  happiness  which  be  had  nntidpated  in  bis  Ibtber'* 
society  was  soon,  however,  destined  to  disappcMntment.  During 
JiEs  absence'  his  fktlier  had  again  married,  and  tbe  unbounded 
confidence  which  his  wife  observed  to  exist  between  him  and  his 
son,  created  In  her  mind  an  unnatural  jealousy,  which  so  destroyed 
tbe  happiness  of  the  family,  Ihnt  the  young  man  was  obliged  to 
quit  bis  paternal  roof.  He  now  resumed  many  of  his  old  connec- 
tions, iadustriously  pursuing  his  studies  and  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  mean  time  bis  father's  health  declined,  and  ap- 
plying to  an  unskilful  person  for  medical  aid,  he  was  so  drugged, 
that  in  a  short  time  his  digestive  faculties  entirely  failed,  and  he 
expired  like  a  lamp  exhausted  ofitsoil.  This  was  a  most  severe 
loss  to  his  son,  who  loved  his  father  with  unabated  affeclion.  It 
should  not  be  here  omitted  that  this  amiable  and  able  man,  during 
bis  residence  in  France,  wrote  a.)ustory  of  mudc  from  the  Greeks 
to  the  16lh  century,  in  which  )ie  displayed  much  erudition,  taste, 
and  knowledge. 

The  death  of  his  father  had  such  en  effect  on  Mr.  K.  that  be 
lost  all  appetite  for  amusement,  society,  and  his  art,  and  feU  into 
such  a  state  pf  uf:ter  ab|indonp>ent,  tluit  hb  friends  trembled  fiir 
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bte  nibty.  It  wu  whibt  lie  ins  in  this  disconsolate  ailualion 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  ^reat  peraona)  and 
mental  accompljsliineiil-i,  nho  dispUytd  so  much  intereat  in  his 
welfare  as  once  more  to  inakfi  him  feel  thai  the.  world  was  still  not 
entirely  without  attractions.  He  disposed  of  the  property  which 
descended  to  him  from  his  mother  after  his  faihei  's  decod'jc,  and 
took  a  house  some  distance  from  Paris  for  the  rt'covery  of  bis 
health,  but  his  strength  was  so  much  reduced  t!iat  he  very  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  the  rupture  of  a  bloodvessel.  Retirement,  the 
society  of  a  few  friends,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
lady  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  at  length  restored  hini~-I>ut 
in  proportion  as  bis  power  of  enjoyment  increased,  his  proximity 
to  Paris,  so  aagmented  the  nitmber  of  his  vidtors,  that  be  now 
determined  to  join  his  fkte  with  the  lady  who  had  engrossed  hb 
affections,  and  with  their  joint  property  to  purcliase  an  estate  at  a 
distance  from  the  Metropolis,  to  which  they  mi«h(  relire  in  rural 
tranquillity.  Every  thing  being  arranged  to  this  end,  and  a  pur- 
chase bciii);  made  in  the  district  of  Moiitargi*:,  he  quitted  his 
Parisiiui  IViri»k-,  a.ul  in  a.  measure  his  art,  for  the  purpose 

of  enjoying  duiiicstic  quid  and  tlic  amu.iemcnta  of  agriculture. 
Perhaps  he  deceived  himself  in  these  speculations,  and  was  nn- 
conidously  influenced  by  the  desire  of  his  lady  to  estrange  him' 
from  an  art  which  iD&llibly  leadi  aman  into  the  danger  at  leut, 
of  fliose  pleaaurea  which  are  not  always  conducive  to  (he  love  or 
home,  Beingof  an  active  disposition,  he  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  agricidture  and  the  sporU  of  the  field  with  no  commoit 
energy — but  an  innate  impulse  towards  music  would  every  now 
and  then  thwart  his  rural  occupations,  and  drive  him  irrcsistably 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  for  which  nature  bad  espe- 
cially  intended  him.  He  had  already  published  many  romposi- 
tions,  and  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  In's  way, 
he  ttjU  contemplated  more,  although  the  opportunities  for  in- 
dulging in  his  fevourite  pursuit  were  few,  and  the  stimulus 
resulting  from  an  intercourse  with  the  world  of  art  had  vanished. 
X^te,  however,  liad  determined  that  be  should  not  much  longer 
remain  in  his  seclusion — for  having  been  obliged  to  take  a  collac- 
HonofiHctiireain  discharge  of  a  considerable  debt,  he  reaolved,  if 
penible,  to  repair  the  diminution  of  l|is  Ibrtnne  by  a  sale  of  kit 
jRctvrea  In  England.  For  that  purpose  he  made  saveral  atterapti 
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t«  procure  «  passport,  but  the  vif^ilaaco  of  the  French  Govern- 
meat  wa«  too  great  to  aUoirfaiDi  tosucoeed,  particularly  ai  he  vraa 
a  ^Mgoer.  tUi  pietiiraf,  BoliritliBtaniliBg  tlusj  leadisd  their 
dfittisBtioii,  and  mre  depeaited  in  the  Britiali  GuBtom-hoiiu. 
The  neeeek  at  this  time  lic«ued  by  the  French  Govenngent  had 
permbsion  to  bring  back  goods  equal  in  value  to  those  which  were 
exported,  and  the  interest  therefurc  made  biru  iiisuri;  (he  picturLii 
stdouble  their  real  worth.  Thc^.c  pictures  wtTi:  removed  from 
the  Cuatom-hoose,  without  his  order,  but  two  days  before  that 
edUoe  waa  burnt  ta  the  ground— and  bad  it  so  happened  that  they 
had  been  deetroyed,  and  the  amouat  of  tha  Ins*  remitted  to  him,  it 
is  probable  that  Mr.  K.  would  never  have  visited  this  country. 
This  would  have  been  the  more  lo  be  regretted,  since  all  bis 
greatest  works  have  been  produced  in  it,  and  may  be  justly  said  to 
reflect  honour  on  whatever  country  gave  thcin  birth.  The  ob- 
stacles which  opposed  his  voyage  still  continuing,  he  determined 
if  possible  to  get  on  board  a  vessel  as  supercargo,  and  went  to 
Dieppe  for  that  purpose.  Here  he  remained  waiting  an  oppor* 
tuntty,  until  he  received  a  private  intimation  that  his  intention! 
were  known,  and  that  if  be  contimied  but  a  few  hours  longer  on 
the  cout,  he  w«iM  in  aU  probability  be  conveyed  bock  to  Fario, 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  wishes.  Without  loss  of 
time,  on  receiving  this  inforaiation,  he  posted  back  to  his  own 
houM,  where  lie  rtmnincd  until  llie  lerininnlion  of  ISM,  and 
wai  enabled  to  ti^il  this  country  without  difficulty.  Not  having' 
diapofed  of  liis  ]>iclurcs  he  made  but  few  visits,  and  returned  again 
to  France.  To  llic  hnusc  of  hi>  old  friend  Clemcnti,  however, 
he  sold  three  com po!ii (ions,  which  were  published  with  much  suc- 
cess, and  gratified  the  partners  of  that  firm  with  on  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  talents  which  have  since  produced  him  such 
gtval  celebrity  iu'this  country. 

Being  much  pleased  with  his  short  residence  in  England,  and 
liaving  resolved  no  longer  to  limit  his  fortune  by  inactivily,  or  lo 
lettbetalenti  with  which  nature  had  endowed  liiui  fall  into  decay 
Sat  WVd  of  nse,  he  woi  &vourcd  with  strong  letters  of  introduc- 
tioa  to  >OBie  of  the  fint  fiunilies,  by  a  Noble  Lord  then  resident 
in  Paris,  and  in  1815  returned  again  to  £ngland.  Me  made  nei 
•tej  iM  Ijaniem,  bat  procoeded  ianediately  to  Bath,  and  pre- 
Mrtwl  aUttwof  introdaction  firom  Mr.  V.  to  the  Condtutor  oT 
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•bserred,  thst  ceriahily  it  wae  no  ftoH  of  the  |{«ttlanu  iriw  bad 
writlon  it,  that  faiuMir,  his  wife,  and  nine  chil^m  wen  not  In  lb« 
worb-hoiiw.  He  then  said  to  Mr.  Kalbbrenner,  that  he  eooM 
have  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  man  of  very  i^reat  talmlb,  ^nt  hti 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  way.  Being;  informed  t&al  Ke 
waa  a  performer  on  the  piano  forte,  he  shrugged  up  his  shouldeKr, 
giving  him  the  inspiriting  information  that  the  yetmg  ladies  in 
England  were  notr  tiuch  proficients  on  thnt  instrument,  that  they 
could  be  but  liltle  interested  in  any  importation  from  France,  a 
country  by  no  means  famous  for  the  production  oS  ability  ia  that 
particular  line.  Mr.  K.  replied,  that  as  he  was  travetling  for 
improvement  a-i  ivcll  a^  fame,  he  should  be  highly  giBtffied  bf 
any  advantages  he  might  receive  from  his  fair  compatitan  iMdas 
country.  From  this  observation,  and  from  the  opportanitjF  sooa' 
■fter  afforded  him  of  judging  for  himselFoT  the  fltrangw's  Mli, 
the  conductor  was  convinced  that  he  should  ran  no  danger  in' 
engaging  htm  to  perform  aT  his  concerts.  Mr.  K.  therefore  ap- 
peared before  the  select  audience  ofBatb  without  the  prc-disposin^ 
aid  of  notoriety — an  entire  stranger — on  a  stage  where  the  most 
celebrated  performers  of  the  age  had  displayed  their  aliill — and 
wtthont  the  countenance  of  a  friend  to  encourage  him  in  the- 
undertaking — his  success  however  was  complete;  he  was  rap- 
turously applauded  and  caressed  by  all,  and  returned  to  London 
amply  suppliad  with  connectioin  to  commence  bis  cemr  1b  tfte 
metropcfig.  The  gceal  reputation  he  ha«  established  heit)  mn0 
the  gigantic  strides  he  has  made  in  his  art  both  as  a  perfenoer  anA 
composer,  are  too  well  known  to  need  our  ftirther  record.  Perhaps 
there  are  few  instances  of  an  ei;ual  progress  to  be  fbund  in  the- 
history  of  the  arts,  and  if  he  were  not  still  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, it  would  be  much  lo  be  regretted  that  such  talents  should 
have  sa  long  remained  secluded  from  that  circle,  of  which  they 
were  destined  to  becomeso  brilliant  an  ornament. 

Early  in  the  month  of  August  !a<t  Mr.  Kalkbrcnner  set  off  on  a 
tour  throuijh  Ireland  and  Scol land— intending  first  to  visit  Cork, 
and  from  thence  to  procccd  to  the  lakes  of  Kiilarney,  But  having* 
arrived  at  Bristol  a  few  hours  afler  the  Cori<  packet  had  sailed, 
he  proceeded  at  onee  to  DubDo.  As  this  was  a  season'Of  tin* 
year  when  alt  the  Idglier  classes  had  qnilted  lows,  be  bad  no 
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iDtenlion  of  luroing-  hU  tour  to  any  other  porpow  ttlu  tiat  of 
amusement.  His  arrival,  however,  was  no  sooaer  knowD  tJua  bU 
the  professors  nsacnibled,  and  liaving  declared  that  it  wouU  he  K 
discredit  to  the  national  taste,  if  a  man  of  such  cminenca  sbould 
paaa  through  their  city  n-ithout  grntifyin;;  the  public  with  a  dis- 
play of  his  tulents,  unanimously  proifered  him  their  assigtaaee, 
with  the  fullest  assurance  that  it  was  impossible  an  artist  of  bis 
high  reputation  could  give  a  concert  without  attracting  a  brilliant 
audience.  An  announcement  was  therefore  immediately  made, 
and  so  great  was  the  anxiety  to  hear  liis  performance,  that  the 
room  at  the  Rotundo  was  thronged  at  en  early  hour,  and  familieEt 
ot  the  firat  consequence  came  thirty  and  forty  iiules  from  the 
caantry  to  be  preaent  oa  the  occasion.  Erery  piece  which  he 
performed  wu  received  with  an  enthosiasm  peculiar  to  the  warn- 
heuted  character  of  the  Irish  nation ;  and  when  Mr.  K.  had 
completed  a  fine  extemporaneous  elTusion,  the  audience  was  so 
highly  delighted,  that  an  instimtancous  and  universal  call  wa« 
mode  upon  bia  imagination  for  a  secXhd  treat  of  the  same  de- 
scription. This  he  executed  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  the 
room  resounded  with  sccclamatioiw  of  applause  for  several  mi- 
nutes after  its  conclusion.  9o  much  public  curiosity  was  excited, 
by  the  general  report  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  that  be  waa, 
pr«vaikd  upon  to  give  another  concert  in  the  morning,  in  order 
ta  accommodate  the  families  ivho  ivere  re.><Lding  in  the  vicinity. 
The  reran  was  again  thronged,  mid  llic  arli^f  nas  again  greeted 
with  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  In  the  meanwhile  he  wa^  besieged 
with  i^^licants  for  instruction,  and  pressing;  iiuil.illons  were  sent 
to  him  ttom  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Belfast.  The  latter  town  being 
in  the  direction  for  Scotland,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal 
having  luiBdsomely  oBered  him  the  use  of  the  assembly  rooms,  he 
WM  usable  to  aocept  the  inritations  to  the  Sooth,  and  immedi- 
ntely  made  arrangements  fi>r  proceedbg  to  the  North.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  professors  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  mark  their  re- 
spect for  iMr.  K.  both  -.i^  an  iirlist  and  a  gtiitloiiian,  gayp  him  a 
handsome  dinner  at  Slorrison's  Hold.  The  numlii'r  of  tickets 
being  limited,  many  gentlemen  oftiie  firbt  distinction  applied  in 
vain  to  be  of  the  parly.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  K.  hadan  opportn- 
nity  of  witnessing  the  admirable  style  in  which  the  vocaUstaofthe 
sister  liingdom  execute  glees,  and  he  expressed  himself  to  have 
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never  been  moro  deligbled.  8lr  John  Sterenwin  was  preseni, 
anil  Dr.  Spray  wns  in  the  chair.  At  Bclfkst,  tbe  Marquess  and 
Mavtliioncss  of  Donegal,  and  all  the  neighbouring'  faiiiilics  of 
dLslinction,  were  present  at  Mr.  K.'a  concert,  and  the  oi'cl]c>jlra 
filled  with  amateurs  of  the  highest  respettaliilily,  who 
volHIiteemd  their  serrices,  in  order  to  render  the  band  ea  com- 
plole  u  |™r"*  H*  tess  admiration  and  Euccixra  atleiuled 
Mr.  K.  here,  ai  well  as  at  Glasgon-,  lo  whicli  city  he  next  pro- 
ceeded in  hid  way  to  Edinburgh.  On  hh  arrival  in  the  Scottish 
capital  all  the  principal  profetianrii  came  forward  in  a  body,  and 
offered  him  their  nssistance,  if  he  would  favour  the  city  with  a 
pnblic  pprformnncc. — Gratilicd  with  such  a  hniidsonie  deincmstrn- 
lioii  of  psteiTii,  Mr,  K.  immediately  aniinuiiccil  ;i  cuiu-t-i  t,  and 
aldioiiith  it  waj  upon  the  very  eve  of  Ihe  (■(ULiiiiMiifincni  iiI'iIir 
grand  musical  fealival,  the  room  wan  so  thronged  tlint  numbers  were 
trnable  to  gain  admittance.  No  difference  of  national  character 
waa'  distingnishable,  and  his  performances  were  reeeiTed  with 
no  less  enthusiasm  than  in  the  abter  kingdom.  The  elTeet  ha 
produced  in  an  extemporaneous  performniicG  waa  so  great,  that 
he  was  again  tallfd  upon  for  a  second  ciTart,  :n  which  hesuc- 
CD^ded  lo  the  admiration  of  hi*  delighted  audience.  Up  to  this 
period  Mr.  Kalkbreucier  hail  licen  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Aldaf,  Ihe  celebrated' riolinist,  irho,  at  an  age  when  most  men 
begin  to  decline  in  their  powers  or  eseculion,  maintaim  a  freah- 
neas,  vigour,  and  beaafr  of  taste,  seldom  found  in  the  prime  of 
ramnhood.  Having  remained  at  Edinburgh  during  the  time  of 
the  (battval,  Mr.  K,  was  prerailcd  upon  to  give  another  concert 
immediately  alter  its  conclusion.  Between  800  and  900  people 
were  present  on  this  occasion,  and  the  exalted  opinion  formed  of 
hialalenti  at  the  former  concert  tras  here  conHrnicd — so  that  irith 
Ihe  solid  sattsfkction  contained  in  his  pocket,  and  with  so  many 
addidonal  wreaths  added  to  the  chaplet  of  fame  'with  which  be 
wM  already  crowned,  this  eminent  artiat  cannot  but  feel  highly 
gratified  with  the  pledsureaandadvantagesorhistODr. 
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THE  KING'B  THBATE^. 


HE  evil  Star  that  liati  hung  over  tbis  eatabliibmeiil,  Irom  its 
Int  ruing  above  the  ruins  of  the  house  ij^troyed  by  fire,  appears 
BtiU  to  follow  the  proprietors  and  managers.  In  our  firat  Tolune 
ne  traced  the  lineu  not  only  of  the  early  hiitory  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  but  we  followed  out  our  sketch  to  that  date,  namely,  to 
the  close  of  theseaion  of  1818.  Mr.  Waters  was  tbeu  the  osten* 
able  proprietor.  Not  loog  after,  he  left  England  (compelled  to 
Ihia  eoune  u  it  ma  said  by  the  MubarraBntents  ofUia  thwlra,} 
and  Uw  property  Ul  into  ths  bands  of  Hr.  ChambeCT,  the  bniat. 
By  him  tbe  hoBM  wa*  gubn^nemly  lot  to  Hr.  Eben.  The  year 
before  last  (1883)  it  vas  conducted  by  a  committee,  under  a  cer- 
tain  guarantee  to  Mr.  Ebera. 

Mr>  AyrtoD,  who  acted  as  the  director  of  the  music  and  of  the 
coBcera  generally  for  Mr.  E.  was  superseded  in  ISSS  by  the 
Cbev^ier  Pelraccht,  for  aone  time  the  impreMrio  of  the  Thaatro 
ddUenk,  at  Milan. 

A  bm  was  incurred  of  about  nine  thousand  pounds,  which 
baJkuKvMr.  Ebers  claims  ofthe  committee.* 

Under  those  discouraging  circumstances  there  appeared  to  be 
great  difficulty  in  opening  the  house  in  1821;  but  an  arrangement, 
it  now  appears,  was  made,  by  which  a  comiuittce,  consisting  of  the 
Marquisof  Hertford,  Earl  Glcngal,  Colonel  Cook,  and  the  Han. 
Heniy  Do  lloo9,  became  responsible  for  the  rent  of  (he  house,  &c. 
(ten  thousand  pounds)  while  Signor  Benelli,  an  Italian,  was 
really  tbe  aole  proprietor  and  lessee.  Messn,  Cbippendall  and 
Vdlopt adioitors  ofrespectability,beca»esnretieifiwotber(»rt8 
of  oovaiUBts,  transoctod  much  of  the  bniineH  of  tbe  eoMMn, 
and  by  tbe  public  at  large  Benelli  was  oomidered  nuraly  aa  the 
agent  of  some  or  of  all  of  thea«  parties.  In  spite  of  the  prorerbiti 
credulity  of  English  traders,  it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 

■  It  l>  reported  th^  the  contract  Dtidervhich  Benelli  (or  U>  friends)  hoMs 
wu  concluded  in  the  middle  ol  the  learanof  1893,  the  contractor  nndcr- 
taliing  (D  abide  by  the  profit  or  loii  of  the  curreal  leuon.  It  turned  not  a 
low,  sod  the  payment  hu  been  era  liace  It  ll  nid  a  matter  of  dispute. 
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possible,  upon  any  otfaer  gromki  ta  a*oouBt  fcr  the  credit  oi^ 
tnad  1^  tfaii  fbndgiwr,  wbdee  dnraeter  wm  lowered  by  prcvion 
tnmtmHiam  abroKd,  belli  in  Frasse  and  Italy,  which  wauU  pro- 
bebljr  lure  esclttded  lun  &<mii  an;  coiwiderable  trust  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  not  only  wanil«rfu],  but  it  reflects  aaute  dis- 
honour on  the  parties  who  thus  anisted,  whether  i^ouvatitly  or 
advisecUy,  in  placing  such  a  man  in  eucU  a  situation  of  |>ublic 
Confidence.  Ho  is  stated  hotrever  to  have  displiiyed  iiti  Nltght 
jiowers  of  inlriguG  in  bringing  matters  to  this  point.  ITi^t  iirxt 
step  was  (o  induco  Mr.  Ebcra  to  believe  that  iic  ccmld  be  of  in- 
finite service  to  bim  in  the  conduct  of  the  opera  ;  he  cuntrivcil  at 
the  same  time  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  more  powerful  scl  of 
proteetera.  Mr.  Eben  had  however  so  far  detected  his  machina- 
lions  aa  to  dncover.thathe  had  made  engagements  ivith  professors, 
by  whieh  he  dcduoed  a  eonaiderable  per  centagc  to  himself.  In 
tttatofoneofthebasedngersit  is  uodeistood  that  he  secured  to 
himself  no  less  than  S5  per  cent,  upon  the  terms.  Benelli  atood 
as  ill  with  the  fint  committee,  which  coiiaiated  of  the  Mar(iiie.'»  of 
Aylesbury,  E^tIs  Fife,  Montescuc,  and  Lauderdale,  and  the  Count 
San  Aatooio,  as  with  Mr.  Ebcra ;  ho  therefore  set  himself  lo  work 
to  make  good  his  fooling  with  the  second  committee,  whose 
names  we  have  already  recited.  BetH'eeii  t)i!'=^c  p;ii  lii-s  iin^l  i\lr. 
E)>ers  lie  soon  endeavoured  to  sow  distru^l,  \n  ihi-  l:upe  of  de- 
priving the  tatter  of  the  theatre,  and  Hnally  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  obtaining  tfae  lease,  but  in  prevailing  upon  Messrs.  Chlp- 
^tesUl  aodTatlopIo  CMntanrace  hia  appointnenl  by  their  surety 
ship  and  their  agency. 

It  was  thus  that  the  King's  Theatre,  the  most  splondid  Opera 
House  in  the  world,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  greatest  expendi- 
ture is  lavished,  was  re-opened  in  January,  182-t.  It  is  needless  to 
detail  further  thaO  we  have  in  former  articles  narrated,  the  Iratid* 
actions  of  the  season.  Never  was  there  so  much  promise — Never 
WHS  there  so  little  performed.  Itossint  was  engaged  to  write  an 
opera,  which  he  did  not  write,  and  to  direct  performances  at  w  hich 
he  never  attended.  Colbran  was  superaedeil  by  Calalani,  ulio 
was  succeeded  by  Madamo  De  Bcgnis,  yet  w  ith  the^e  and  wiih 
Madame  Caradori,  no  opera  coold  be  given  in  strength.  The 
houses  speared  constaiitly  (nil,  the  fVee  list  was  suspended ; — the 
season  doses,  and  the  manager  fliea  (o  the  cenliBMt.  Th»  axi 
3xS 
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pMioes  arc  stated  to  aiBouol  to  sixty  IhbusBDd  pounds — the  re- 
eeipla  to  forty^five— biuI  tlw  whole  deiciency  of  Afteftii  lAomwid 
b  len  uoducbvged.  Tbe  csanittae,  Mr.  Ebav,  and  BIcmm^ 
ChippendoU  and  Yallop,  ducUim  tdl  i^eDenl  rcqwnfliUlity, 
wbich  H  trans&TTwd  to  BeiwUi  aknie.  TIm  riagaiB  aiid  ioomn 
«r«  ofllf  paid  in  part,*  soon  are  reduced  to  UiMlute  nun,  Moy 
MesererelydutrcMedjaiidBioatoftlietii  iigiired.  Afertilefiddk 
left  Tor  legal  litigation.  Mr.  Eiwrs  uppettls  to  Ihfi  CbMM«llor,f 

•  In  the  instance  of  Sipior  Rcnioi'mi,  Ihe  manager  and  propriotor  took  ■ 
singular  mode  of  dc?ceiiinfr  his  own  treasurer  anil  th<:  iiiiftemt  the  same  liat> 
lie  asked  llvmoriiii  A  hen  lie  wished  to  be  paid,  and  11.  said  as  soon  as  he  cm^ 
irnicntly  coulil  be.  II.  tlicn  dinired  him  lu  cntru'l  him  ui(h  llw  receipt,  mil 
he  Mreolil  get  the  cum  rtoni  the  cashier-  Benelii  sutneqiicntly  tcili  ftentorini 
that  tttej  hid  no  cub  in  the  house,  but  that  iu  a  fair  iayt  he  ihoU  be  paid. 
Rcmarini,  on  applicatioa  Tor  the  amooDt  of  ths  inni  duo  to  hin,  God)  hn 
rereipl  in  the  haniU  of  the  cashier,  of  whom  lleiictii  bail  taken  the  cash. 
Bendli  then  me  RemoHiii  a  bill  on  Italy  not  worth  a  farthing,  took  a 
balance,  aiid  deputed.  He  has  airired  at  N^et.  'I'hu  waaalike  a  nidud 
ingenioiu  though  a  circultou  mode  of  paying  ytt  uot  paying,  and  of  nbtoin- 
big  an  lebliowledgnient  of  payment  maile  ret  not  made. 

+  Court  1^  Chamen/,  Mondi^^  Sob.  3D. — Eben  v.  BmetS. 

Much  preliminary  eouTcrtiation  took  place  upon  tho  order  of  this  pelltion, 
the  uritrncy  of  whirli,  in  r-'p-n!  to  fli^-  :i].p™rh  of  lln:  .ci™.,  ™!  5tr-.i>Hly 
p.c«ej  ....  (h.-  onr  HhiU-,  fmni  ii>i.ir  m-aWl  of  111.-  solkitots  or.  (lie  other, 
■Khich  tlK  Uril  C;h;i..cdlor  soiercly  r.'(.ru(iattil,  Ihc  counsel  iiiirc  irnt  fully 
luslrui;teil.    It  uji  di.angcd  at  b>l  tliat  ihu  |H:liliuii  3l.i>uld  In;  opened. 

Mr.  Hart  slated  the  nature  of  li.e  motion,  u  hith  nas,  tliat  a  manager  and 
reeeifer  ihonld  bo  Bppoinlcd  to  direct  tho  prc^)orly  and  apply  the  racripli,  and 
Ikat  the  pkdDtilT  iniiht  ba  at  libeitj  to  oBer  hi!  tervicet  tar  the  laiBaBMWDt  to 
the  Master,  to  do  It  without  Ice  or  reward,  and  that  Mr.  Allen  i^ilit  be 
reiiored  as  a  rccclTor.  the  motion  arose  out  of  a  cBiitract  for  renttng  the 
theatre  now  In  quntloo  Iwfore  the  CeBrt,by  the  [riaialiff'i  hill  for  sprciRe 
perfurmance,  and  by  a  CTon  bill  of  defendant  praying  tti  lie  n-lt'^M'it  frn.ii  a 
fraudulent  bargain.  The  securities  of  defendant  (11  l.o  11  Ji.  ilr-Lri'n  il  s-.  ,1  lu.ni. 
pfstraw)  for  the  fulfilment  of  thiscontract,  were  ti.i'  Miri|iiis  of  Jlcrtfiu  ri,  K:.rl 
Ulengal,  Hon.  F.  l)e  Roos,  Mr.  Chippendall,  a.ul  Mr,  Yi.llop.  Vlu-  nliii.'ction 
to  thefplfilme[.l  otlln!  contract  was,  (haHiic  i>l.iinlitr,  «  ho  »,n  10  hjv^  li),IIOO/, 
from  the  ikt.nlant  for  Ljivinc  up  IhL'  lli.Mi.e  to  hi..i,  <iilli  th^  iun.mlirjnces  "f 

defendant — had  iiegliwted  to  infonn  hii.i  of  dtbls  ai..miiii"6  to  between  BOiXil. 
and  10,000t  uhich  were  due  upon  it  at  the  ti.ue.  The  Court  noulil  see,  that 
bowerer  that  contraet  might  be  erentually  ditposed  of,  it  was  for  the  Intereit  of 
lU  pnriliii  Ihit  Ob  mort  cfleotaal  prcporatioDs  should  be  nade.lo  mahe  the 
■ouontwlwdi  w|i  now  r^lr  approaching,  aiailable  for  the  benefit  of  th* 
property.  Tttindag,  Dec.  2. 

At  the  lait  rittfaig  of  (he  Qwrt,  Mr.  Hart  had  nude  a  notioti  In  IMt  eaiue 
•fbTBreferenee lathe Mastcr(aapp<riataMiu«etwidrBeeirar,wllbaTlew  to 
getting  in  the  proGti  pf  the  eosong  wuoo,  nllh  leaie  to  Mr.  Altea  to  oler 
EhnstJf  u  a  receirer,  wd  ^be  pldnd^  mlboot  nlary  or  ttwird,  to  ofer 
U»elf  lor  tbe  maaigerr 
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to  put  bim  again  into  the  management  of  tbe  theatre,  Be- 
Mr.  Suedeo  now  appeand  fer  two  of  tbe  nrcta  of  Bandll  tooppow  (be. 
motion.   The  original  cootactwM  iMlanea  Eben  Md  BenetU.   Tke  IrMt 

had  undertaken  Uie  lea-sc,  which  thefomer  Wtpponmhrn,  of  tba  theatre, 
togethernith  the  profit  or  lo»  of  the  current  leuon  of  1833.  '  The  poiiaiion 
wu  icarcoly  Imfltferred  before  the  defendant  dUcorered  dcfldeociei,  in  the 
nature  of  ilubta  and  losic?,  amounting  lo  nearly  1I),000;.  Upon  which,  in 
Michaelmas  Term,  IM'23,  ha  applioil  to  Ihu  Court  lo  ]k  relii-rfd  from  the 
riintract,  oo  the  i^ounil  nt  frauii  in  tlii;  reprcirnliition  of  the  plaiiitliT.  Mr. 
I'ibeis  had  filctil  a  cross  hill  for  spccihc  perfnrmance.  The  intereili  of  Bratdii 
were  of  course  Iwund  up  nith  (hoie  of  his  suretie*.  The  leuned  CDDiuel 
conlciitlcd,  that  tills  was  a  niotinti  most  uriprec«deBled  In  Itt  natnre  and 
prctt-usions.  'i'lierc  had  bn-n  a  perfect  aiiignnient  iMrth  fai  law  and  eqnl^  it 
tlie»tate,  witliout  a  poner  resenednf  re-entry.  So  that  niitlt  the  derliton,,tha 
wlu>lp  responsihility  must  Ik;  with  Ilcnelli  and  his  surctiea.  There  might  be 
Eioninlhing  in  it,  if  Mr.  Eben  were  aniiom  to  do  justice,  either  by  standing  to 
[hi^  agreement,  or  Bubinitling  to  the  dissolution  of  it,  according  to  tho  equity  of 
the  conlmct.  But  his  object  was  simply  to  bind  tbe  defendant  and  his  sni«tiei 
tothofullilmcnlof  the  contract.  Conld  it  be  listened  to  for  a  moment  that  he 
should  hold  them  bound  l>y  all  the  coienants  of  that  agrceuient,  and  ye*  that 
he  Eihoulilcomc  here  for  an  order  to  recciTe  and  manage  against  his  own  lessee  ? 
The  only  n  ay  in  which  Mr.  Ebcrs  could  obtain  controul  orerthis  propcrt7was 
by  bringing  and  luceccding  in  an  action  of  tjectment  at  law,  by  which  alone  he 
could  now  re-enter  ;  anil  If  he  did  so,  the  defendant  wonld,  by  the  same  meant, 
obtain  a  release  frcm  the  contract,  and  the  in  relies  woold  be  no  longer  bonnd, 
which  waq  all  the  relief  sought ;  cicepting  the  reimbursement  of  16001.  alreallf 
paid  by  the  lie  feudal  it  to  Mr.  Kbcrs,  on  account  of  the  contract, 

Mr.  lloriic  appeared  for  the  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  weni 
sureties  for  tho  reuls  on  behalf  of  lienelli,  whose  absence,  occarfoned  most 
probably  by  engagements  whicli  he  was  busy  in  malctng  with  ItaUanWid  Freach 
aKists  for  the  approaching  season,  was  no  reason  for  hidudng  the  Court  to 
tuppose  that  he  would  not  return  in  good  time,  and  make  the  most  oPhls 
pr«pe>tf,iolang  as  the  delay  of  the  canie  shonldcompelhim  to  hold  the  theatre. 
Bat  wliateTer  beeamo  of  the  property  iti  the  mean  time,  Mr.  KIhts  could  hare 
imrighttocall  it  in  question.  Would  Mr.  Kliers  pretend  that  Mr.  llenelll,  if 
he  aiuHlld  come  orcr  in  time,  as  was  most  likely,  would  be  incapable  nf  the 
nKUUtfenientodhe  property?  How  came  Mr.  tlfcrs,  in  the  former  possi'wn 
of  the  property,  to  appoint  him  hia  chief  artist?  it  was  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Eben'foond  hlD,  orthonght  Hm  capable  of  the  managemenl,  whi'n  hr  (Mr. 
Kben]  on  Ter^good  gronnds,  inspected  his  own  abilities  for  that  oititc.  Mr. 
Eben  had  got  rid  of  his  unprofitable  lease;  he  had  doubted  Oenelli's  responsi- 
UBtf ;  he  had  required,  and  he  obtained,  the  best  surelies  which  could  Ik 
glten  far  the  payment  of  the  rent;  he  had  sued  Bcnelll  for  ipedfic  perfani- 
ance  of  (he  contract;  he  hjul  proceeded  by  an  action  at  law  toreMter  tbe 
value  of  the  bond  ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  by  wliich  he  had  so 
effcctun!lf  divested  hiuisc'lf  of  the  legal  mtate,  and  t)iroH  ii  it  on  Benelli  and 
hiB  ^iiii-lie^,  heimn  ciine  to  the  Court  to  abstract  the  only  security  which  the 
bondsmen  h  iii-— the  theatre  itself,  anrl  put  it  in  the  custody  of  the  Court, 

All  ihi'y  asked  iias  the  contract;  and  if  Jlr.  Ebcrs  chose  lo  release  the  sureties 
from  (heir  legal  liablliUes,  tor  any  thing  that  tliej  cared,  ho  would  be  OHist 
welcome  lo  the  motion.  That  which  they  did  olgect  to  was,  that  they  should 
be  held  by  thdr  legal  li^lltle^  under  astite  of  things,  anda.ritaaUouuf  the 
propertj']  tohdiy  difinwt  from  ttwae  under  which  the;  becauK  bouad. 


nelli  hiouelf  prosecutca  Mr.  Ebcrs,  but  the  record  being  wkh- 
Iln  Locd  Chucellar  aSd,  Ibrt  the  main  question  was— -rhelher  the  secoii- 
BaiwUba  Ud  booniL  osoept » to  the  legal  cflicts  of  the  iease. 

Mr.  Trcdm  ftHowal  Hn  llonie,  iiid  obtcrvecl  on  the  ineqaTtable  naton 
of  IIr.Bb8i^tftadliin,iirMid  to  the  Lfgnl  llabilifiF;  of  the  sureties;  becuw 
Un.  Ebm,  when  ippabrtMi  to  the  management,  nonld  aoon  obtain  puosnbii 
at  mronioiwjr  thu  wnld  nfico  to  pi;'  the  holf-j'eir's  rent,  utd  he  wodd 
laiaedlatBlj  uplf  K  to  tha  flilElment  or  hh  own  eiHrincL  llov  maitpaniMe 
to  allow  Un  tiut  power  wittoat  6nt  eilllog  tipmt  him  lo  release  the  secnritin 
firoM  thdr  legal  UdOltlet  fin  (tepqmeot  oTthe  renti 

Mt,  Hart,  fiir  the  pMntiff,  replied,  and  contended  lliat  llie  only  object  in 
opparing  the  notisn  wu,  that  nf  frightening  Mr.  I^her;  into  a  surrender  of  (he 
nntlai  which  he  held,  and  which  no  eqnity  rould  impeach  or  touch  by  putting 
the  pioperty  of  the  theatre,  for  the  nfety  of  nhich  he  was  ultimately  bound,  in 
«)(*te  of  peril,  whidi  not  only  threatened  destruction  to  the  properly,  but  to 
Mr.  Bmi*  (Im,  it  be  riraald  fail  In  Ui  mil.  Ho  contended  that  it  was  for  the 
interot  or«U  pwtiet  that  Mr.  Ebcn  ihoidd  bo  pot  bito  the  naaagnnent  of  ths 
fMftMij,  when,  froM the whoto  tueani  colour  nt  the tramulloiii,  all  partle* 
were  ofophiiMaBt  Mr.  BesolK  iheeU  not  be  allowed  la  touch  a  brIhinEof 

The  Lord  Chancellor  fald.  Chat  the  qaestlon  wai,  If  the  sureties  hml  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  contract  between  Kiicrsaiid  Dcnelli  apart  froni  the  iniii'ii- 
toreiof  the  leajc.  The  Court  coald  not  insbt  npon  putting  surctle)  iu  a  njiw 
fituation  than  that  in  which  they  had  placed  themselres.  There  might  he 
nuny  eqmliea  in  the  contract  between  t^nind  Benelli,  in  whlcli  the  suretin 
coold  not  be  implicated  beyond  the  terms  and  iiidenlnres  of  the  lease.  A 
surety  had  a  right  to  tay — "  Don't  tell  me  that  I  shall  be  better  dmit  nith  in 
asch  or  auch  a  state  of  manigeinent.  I  have  only  bound  niyieirin  a  particuhr 
Hre^,  which  ifl  roid  if  you  inisitit  ii^>Dn  iliiini;  thai  which  you  hare  engaged  shall 
not  hedsac  without  my  consent-  Von  may  procned  to  rrsume  the  management 
under  the  powers  of  re.i^iitry  :  but  ynu  do  it  at  your  avin  peril  with  r^>d  to 
tbeeqoilable  condition  of  (lie  Iwtirl  by  wliirh  jou  hol.l  me."  No  dooM  Mr. 
Eben  was  right  If  he  could  succeed  in  farcin;  them  so  far  to  abide  b;  the 
contract,  and  waliing  thit  Hght  uhich  )ie  certainly  would  arall  hhmelf  of'to 
ro-enter  by  an  action  at  las ;  Imt  hit  I>m]ship  could  difcorer  no  r^ht  In 
Ifanidf  to  alter  the  general  law  of  sureties,  lie  piopoaed  to  take  home  tho 
affidiTittand  flUtwo  trust-deeds,  and  giro  them  a  caretol  pentnl  before  he 


The  Lord  Chan  cellar  taid,  that  he  had  read  orcr  the  tw»  ietM  imn 
bbicBng  the  Harqqii  of  Heitfind  iridiioBieotber  naUeiBea  aadgeatterosthaa 
■urellei fertile  rest Dndec  the leiie;  (he  other,  la  wUch  Jf em. Chwpeo^ 
and  YaUwi  were  boand  for  all  the  other  coTenanti  la  the  contract  between 
Bben  and  Qendli,  and  iu  which  the  former  indenture  of  lease  was  recited. 
Upea  Qib  lait  deed,  though  the  indenture  of  lease  or  subdenlie  wa«  aienticHied, 
jMttere  <■**  nothingapecific  loshoiv  that  Messrs.  Chippendall and  Yallop 
wetstobe  bomdecraally  with  the  suielies  for  the  payment  of  rent.  Upoo 
the  GnUtMaUoBed  deed,  hU  Uirdihip,  after  (he  moit  careful  peroial  of  both, 
wrid  ind  Bothloi  whaterer  which  booud  the  Mirq^  of  Uertbrd  and  the 
•tkertaraltal  for  the  rent,  to  the  ftalBlneot  of  tboae  other  coreoaatl  in  the 
eontnEtfcr  wMcfa  Than.  Cb^ipeodall  and  Tallop  were  BBwnlely  baaad. 
Ha  begged  Hr.  fbit  to  do  Un  the  Unai  (o  read  orei  the  deed*  ouce  mote, 
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dmwn,*  the  grounda  of  tlM'Betk»  are  sot  ditdwd.  Iii4fae  mana 
while  BO  ftrrangeaeat  eu  benade  rapeetHig  tbeopeniagof  A* 


ud  print  out  to  tte  Conrl,  If  posrible,  anyone  uprnriaa  wlucfa  leqdred  tfaat 
the  bovM  thmild  be  kqit  open  at  all,  or  uty  wUch  woold  jutiff  tbe  Coort  In 
appcnotiagainiiiager  rathe  motiou  ot  Mr.  Kbers,  without  the acquincenee  of 
the  suretin,  either  time  for  the  rent,  or  tho^e  fur  the  leparatB  coTenxnts. 
How  were  tiMf  to  blad  the  «uretiet  beyoiid  the  (erms  which  the  nrstia 
thenfdrei  liad  rakwritted  and  were  ready  toackoowted^?  TUibmng  Myif 
be  were  to  be  praud  for  hit  opinion  apoo  the  legal  ef&et  offianflng  the  pn- 
aent  mollDn,  with  regard  to  those  sureties,  he  nmrt  pidolv  dedan  that  ba 
tlwight  tie  pMliag  of  it  mntrarj  to  their  will  waold  lam  tha  cAot  of 
releuing  thMi  from  their  TCipooaibUity.  Mr.  Ebers  had  taken  "<'*-'«"* 
prccaolion<  in  the  ileedg  to  secure  the  fulfilment  ot  the  corcnants,  or,  in  bilwe 
ol  Oieta,  ample  Indemiiilication  under  tbe  bends,  together  with  a  r^t  'of 
re-entry  upon  the  delaHlt  of  BeaelU  u  to  any  of  the  coodllisiis.  Among 
those  conditions  and  obligatioas  there  was  no  mention  of  any  which  required 
Benelll  to  manage  this  proper^  in  any  pariicular  way.  Then  how  conid  the 
Coort  grant  to  Mr.  Ebers  so  much  more  than  wu  woMd  ta  Un  h  tbe4eedi  I 
Re  might  dtOm  aU  thebeaefiti  of  the  deeds ;  butlheCan«c«iU|i«UMaa 
more.  In  other  words,  it  could  not  coitip<;l  the  leMS  and  nmtlef  to  a 
management  of  the  property  which  -was  incompatible  with  the  ritnatloa  in 
which  they  had  inroluntarily  placed  thenuelrcs,  without  releasing  them  from 
thdr  obligation. 

Mr.  Hart  said,  that  it  never  had  been  his  intention  to  carry  this  motiott 
against  the  will  of  the  Marqds  of  Hertford,  and  the  other  sarclies,  whose 
consent  was  of  course  neoeuarf  to  tbe  anaagenient.  The  reason  why  Mr. 
Eben  had  presumed  npoa  olilunii^  that  Boasoit  was,  that  no  otber  metiied 
CDoldbedemedto  laiefln  pfopu^frnn  eotre  des tract! on.  Of  coarse  Mr. 
Eben,  bowaver  eamettfor  the  ptatsedM  and  preserration  of  the  property  1>y 
pladnglt  «W«Hi  nndei  the  pNtaothn  <^  tbe  Court,  coold  not  ^re Dp  tbe  hold 
whioh  he  had  apon  the  tnsetiei,  though  tlie  effiect  ot  tlieir  oppesilloa  would 
certainly  be,  th^  the  prapetty  would  come  to  the  dogs. 

•  Court  ^  King't  Bench,  Dec  iS.—Beiitlii  t.  Ebcrr. 
'fVhi-n  this  cause  was  called  on  for  trial,  Mr.  Scarlett  rose,  and  infonned  bis 
Lordship  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Opera-house  had  been  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.    Jt  was  likely  to  be  a  TCry  long  cause:  he  tlutefcu 
suggestedthe  propriety  ot  not  entering  upon  it  at  so  talc  oaltourBf  tbe  d^. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  could  not,  he  said,  poitpoae  the  UewH 
Terf  willing  to  uiulergo  the  fatigue  of  hearing  it  tlut  day. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — My  Lord,  wecettalalyaaaotfinisfait  lo-ulghti  tliereitn 
innnense  mw«  of  etitlecce  to  be  aubmitted  te  your  Lordebip. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Then  we  will  t^  ai  much  of  U  u  we  can  get 
tbrovgh  (o^y,  and  hear  tbe  remainder  tiMBonow. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — But,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  sure  tkat  we  can  get  thm^U 
to-morrow. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  told  Mr-  ScaileU  that  the  buBun  nnit  he  tikea 
hi  ragolar  order. 

Mr.  Sarlctt— As  tlui  case  is  a  mf  Impeitantme,  and  canaot  cBrtkiDlf 
bafiBiibadta4ij|^t,orperhap(eTeDto-iaomiw,  I  daU  wttbdraw  the  racotd. 
The  record  wa*  acccadi^;  iritbdrawa. 
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theatre  nnd  tlii-i  vast  eBtablitihtncitt,  thp  pprfFCtlon  of  dramatic 
musical  art,  the  resort  o(  the  nobility  and  gentry  ot  the  land, 
upon  which  somuch  money  has  been  lavished,  upon  which  so  many 
artists  depend,  appears  likely  to  remain  closed  for  a  period  which 
is  indefinite.  To  complete  the  confusion,  Mr.  Chambers,  in  whose 
hands  (he  propert.f  is  vested,  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  sas- 
pending  tbepBjmHitaofhis  bonldng-IiousD,  andHr.  Watenjirho 
bnd  been  declared  in  contenpt  by  the  Court  of  Chancery]*  re- 
appears apoD  tlie  scene  of  action. 

It  is  for  hb  to  regard  the  Italian  opent  only  as  a  theatre  of  art, 
and  as  an  amusement  of  the  higbestdass;  onr  examinations  of  its 
pretenuoni  therefore  must  be  alwaiys  directed  to  its'inlluence  npon 
taatB)  and  to  the  nwDner  in  irhich  it  satbGes  all  that  the  pobtic 
has  a  right  to  expect. 

In  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  we  gave  an  ex- 
tisct  from  a  suppressed  pamphlet — by  which  it  appeared,  the  re- 
ceipts were  fairly  to  be  estimated  at  £G9flO0  per  ann.  Since  the 

•  Coarl  0/  ChaiKeiy,  Monilag,  Nov.  i9, — Chambcri  i.  tValert, 

Mr.  Uart  applied  to  the  Court  for  Iciic  to  allov  tho  defcndaiil,  ulio  m 
found  ill  contempt  for  waiit  of  answer,  to  appear  and  plead  iiislE^d  ot  haTiiig 
the  bill  takcD  agiuiiM  liiir  procei^io,  uhadbe«n  prayed  in  this  anil  another 
matter  of  the  same  kind  nuir  pendbg. 

Mr.  SugdcD  said,  that  thern  asier  wu  such  a  motian  aa  tbis  nude  before. 
Mr.  W*Ur>  tiad  dtoMn  to  withdraw  UmHlt  fron  ISaffaaAto  teMe  at  Culak. 
,  Be  bad  ns  afa)ectiaa  wkXeter  to  filing  biUi  and  oriog  all  tl«  mrh  wUdi  (be 
jarfadictioo  oSbrded  lor  miikijIu  othm,  bat  for  18  ooethi  bad  rebied  all 
obedience  lo  the  process  of  the  Court  irhSD  iuued  agaiiut  Untdd  He  Inul 
not  only  delayed  answering  the  bill,  but  hjd,  after  repeated  Waralngi,  beea 
dccUn-d  ill  cDi  1(1-1  II Attachment  had  isued,  which  wai  retmvcd  with  pro- 
cliinalioii ;  and  after  all  these  proceedings  to  compnl  him  to  plead,  be  »eiy 
coolly  apijllcd  In  Iji;  allowed  tomme  in  and  offer  his  plea,  answer  of  demnrrer 
la  the  bill,  as  if  none  of  this  hart  lakeii  place. 

Mr.  Hart  contended  thit  this  was  according  (o  the  practice  of  the  Court, 
whole  proeeM  for  contempt  might  a!«  ay<  he  aioirleJ,  by  llip  ilefpndant  coming 
in  to  answer,  and  paying  the  coifs  of  hi5  contempl.  And  though  be  could 
not  die  pariindar  eases  in  which  the  application  had  surceedcd,  there  wire 
MHDfl  In  the  boohi  in  whirh  the  Court  liad  entertained  the  argumcnc  for  ab- 
tolring  cBnlempt,  CTcn  nhere  the  order  had  Issued  u[ioii  contempt. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  apprehended  that  there  must  be  some  general  nde  tw 
apply  to  these  caws;  otherwise  a  plaintiff  might  be  put  off  from  his  answer  for 
18  months;  and  the  defendant, after  remaining  abroad,  perhaps  gmng  abroad 
wltt  the  manifest  inlcniion  to  commit  contempt,  would,  by  pulling  in  hb 
answer,  stiuid  jost  as  well  as  if  hehad  answered  at  iiist.  lie  therefore  directed 
that  this  matter  riioold  stand  peremptorily  for  Thursday  nioniing,  ami  in  the 
mean  time  Mr.  liart  was  <llrcc(ed  (o  look  into  the  cases,  and  inform  the 
Couit  what  waaQie  general  rule  obsencd  by  it  to  defendants  50  circuniilaneed. 
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dUe«>ftl>laialnilatiantheybaTesuiik,itaeenis,to£45,000,Qot«Ub- 

slanding  additions  to  the  price  of  the  subscription  boxes.  Ac- 
couuls  (IVoni  tlie  same  book)  showed  that  the  slago  fxin-iicrs  were 
not  more  than  £18,500,  though  they  are  probably  considerably  in- 
creased, la  a  still  later  article  (page  4G  of  IjiiH  volume)  u'e  have 
cited  thi!  eomijulation  ui'lhi-  e^ipeiifi^,  uf  a  really  good  opera,  by  a 
very  able  forei<;a  Jiuige,  ;itiii  iIj.-  (■.\|H>in  ci  of  the  King's  tlieati'Cj 
stated  on  tlie  iiuLbo.ity  ofl'etracclii,  to  b('i.'aO,000  per  ann.  The 
inference  ne  should  draw  from  all  these  facts,  is  simpl]'  this !  that 
n  bilc  the  concern  has  been  found  ruinous  to  all  its  aaiiagera,  and 
profltable  only  to  lawyers,  the  public  has  paid  enonnonsly  fbrils 
anuaeiiieiilai  whi«h  bare  neT«r  (in  all  reqwcti)  et^oalted  what  the 
puUie  faH  a  ligkt  to  expect,  becaiua  t)ie  embairtinttieitti  of  tlia 
tbaalrB  hare  precladed  the  muMgen'  Seom  such  an  employment  «f 
capital,  and  such  a  conceDtrationof  BUBd  to  the  uilgect,  asahould 
give  the  stage  tlie  best  possible  CMBblnation  oftbe  fineat  mBteriaU» 
and  wbich  the  EnglUh  nation  bta  a  rigfit  to  demand  from  soch 
nn  establisliment. 

We  shall  nowsulmiit  to  the  reader  a  calculation  oftbpeX|)eni;i'M 
of  the  theatre  last  season.  In  the  judgment  of  persons  of  long 
experience  in  such  matters,  and  of  others  ivbo  arc  actually 
aeqiwinted  with  many  of  tlte  Ihctd,  it  exhibits  a  statement  very 
niw  the  trutlt-insofrr  bb  riuble  aad  fair  sources  of  expenditure 
aie  ewKenied.  WHb  all  otfcan— witli  iavtsible  expances — the 
p«bli(!  kave  little  or  nothing  to  do — in  point  of  fact,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  aucb.  Tbia  statement  makei  the  present  atledged 
deficieneies  appear  only  the  more  oxtranrdinary.  jf 

KING'S  TilliATRK,  lf«4. 

lii-^U.i  {Cjull^n^cr)    £1000 


aia<l.  Car:iiWi   

Mali.  Vcitril   

Mml.  liiJsioU   

Mad,  Gr;mi.iu   

m   

Signor  Curioni  vitb  a  joiatJ 
Bcnofit   ( 

SigDor  Oe  Begnii   

SI  goor  lUmoiiDi  

rot.  Ti.  HO.  XXIV. 


Sign"'  Potio   fOO 

Sisnor  Bflnetti    600 

'^ipiior  I'lai'ci  lot  a  few  nights  900 

i^igMor  llo^ichi    2K) 

Siijuor  Franccsclil     900 

M.  Auii>cr(ballet  master)  ..  1000 

Mad.      Gros    1300 

Mad.  lioDii  Vcitrii    lOOa 

MademoUelle  Noblet   SOD 

MadenK^eUe UaliM  000  ' 

Uad.AuMf    eOO 

U.AIbart   lOOO 

H.  Vaitrl*    900 

M.  KerdiBaad  •   700 


Lighting  (Gu  and  Oil)  2S  f 


Pronpler   

Director  of  the  Cham  

Scene  I'aintcrs    1000  £A&,190 

Cor|ijde  Uullct    0 

£48,700 

The  only  ailditional  ilem  to  this  account  that  we  rameniber,  ia 
the  payment  to  Ha^^ne  Catalaoi  for  the  nif^ta  ibe  appeared, 
and  the  wardrobe  and  stage  properties,  which  in  round  ni 
we  will  admit  to  make  up  the  amonnt  to  £50,000.  Tbis  e 
(which  we  belisve  to  be  substantially  correct)  is  corroborated 
by  theaiiniissioTi  of  (hp  Chevalier  Pclracchi. 

Wc  have  a.  right  to  prosutne,  from  Mr.  Chambers  having  been 
satisfied  in  his  contract  with  Mr.  Ebers,  and  by  the  terms  Mr.  ■ 
Ebers  luaiie  nitli  llenelli  aiul  securities,  tlial  a  rent  of 
£10,000  per  annum  is  ml  adeijimtc  satisfaction  for  the  capita)  ex- 
pended upon  the  theatre.  We  have  seen,  by  the  calcalationa  of 
engiagements  Biibmitled,  that  the  recnpt  is  aulBcient  to  satisfy  all 
other  expences.  It  is  dear  then,  that  leaving  a  fkir  cmnpMMatuiii 
to  the  lessee,  the  sum  taken  ought  to  furnish  to  the  public  a 
fine  opera  in  all  its  partx.  At  the  close  of  next  season  the  property 
boxes,  to  the  number  of  sixfy-eight,  fall  in,*  which  will  add  to  the 
value  of  the  house  at  least£17,000,thus  augmenting  (he  rencipislo 
the  treasury  to  £62,000,  taking  (he  reduced  calculation  of  the  lost 
season  as  the  foundation. f 

•  The  nature  of  these  boies  may  not  pcrhapi  be  generally  umleralood : — 
When  the  honse  was  built,  possscssion  of  certain  bo<cSHi5  granled  to  iridivi- 
duals  for  a  given  term,  on  condition  of  in  adraace  of  caih.  The  leue)  of  theie 
Iwnei  (lo  to  call  tben)  cease  alter  Ihii  seajon,  and  thej  revtrl  to  the  prop  no- 
tor,  whoever  be  be.  Hitherto  the  Isnen  bne  either  oied  tiM  bosw 
or  let  their  tiekett,  through  baabeUen  or  igtnti,  for  the  nam,  week,  or 
□Ight. 

f  It  is  difficolt  to  wimpote  whit  the  tctml  advaotiget  may  be  For  in  the 
fir^  place  if  the  boie*  be  re-let  for  Oe  •euon  to  lodiidoal),  it  mmy  dinioidi 
the  rereiptt  at  Ibe  pit  door — If  on  the  cantraij  lliey  do  not  GiU  lata  the  hands 
of  the  dealer)  m  tickets,  the  leceipts  may  even  be  aocineoCed,  which  Mem>  the 
noel  probable  erent  oTtbe  two. 
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If  then  we  ednit  the  data  we  have  laid  down  to  present  any 
tolerably  accurate  grounds  whereon  to  form  a  judgment,  it  sbould 
appear  that  the  public  ought  to  be  entertained  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
It  should  seem  too  that  the  Opera  cannot  subsist,  without  the 
jiatronage  and  even  the  personal  interposition  of  some  of  its 
iiifther  patrons  in  its  matiagenient.  h  it  nut  lln'n  n  matter  well 
worth)  the  consideration  of  these  nobler  persons,  thai  tlicy  should 
look  to  the  bottom  ofthe  subject,  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  those 
obligations,  which  alwaya  have,  B&d  according  to  the  Icstofexpe- 
rience,  always  must  cripple  the  managers  and  deteriorate  the 
perfonnance,  before  they  give  their  sanction  to  any  plan  for  its 
fiitnre continuance?  We  do  not  advocate  any  the  slightest  de- 
duction from  the  fair  remuneration  of  enferprize  or  of  talejit. 
,  But  ntiither  the  public  nor  the  creditoi's  of  the  house  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  for  the  litigations  ofthe  proprietors,  or  the  want  of 
priuctple  of  an  iJjjprcj-nr/oy  and  above  all  thi[is;-i,it  is  disf;raceful 
to  the  character  uf  tlie  country,  that  mure  aiivi-iiturcrH  sliould  be 
enabled,  by  the  countenance  of  person  t  of  rank  and  respect  ah  ilily, 
to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  ofthe  artists,  and  of 
the  tradesmen  connected  with  such  an  establishment.  Wliure  a 
man's  previous  delinquencies  have  been  notorious,  there  is  the 
leoB  excuse  for  his  admission  to  awociatiou  with  (he  elevated 
c lanes.  We  would  certainly  not  bar  oi^  one's  return  to  an 
honest  life,  but  the  conduct  of  such  a  claimant  to  credit,  ought 
lo  be  long  and  severely  tried,  before  he  obtains  the  degree  of 
confidence  implied  in  the  possession  of  so  vast  a' property  and  so 
high  a  trust  as  the  King's  Theatre  involves. 

We  have  said,  and  ive  repeat,  Ihitt  nothin-;  U  further  from  our 
desires  than  to  deduct  a  farthing  from  the  fair  compensations  of 
talent.  But  it  i^  certainly  desirable  tliat  the  English  unlion 
should  not  so  far  stretch  Iheir  ideas  of  liberality,  as  to  cause  them- 
selves to  be  accounted  by  all  other  countries  a  nation  of  foots,' 
whom  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  foreigner  to  impose  upon.  Fur 
GEBrople,  we  ask  of  those  who  pretend  to  take  a  lead  in  these 
matters,  to  compare  the  rewards  of  Rossini  in  Italy  to  those  given 
to  Bomni  in  England.  Hja  biographer,  whose  testimony  standi 
uncontradicted,  aswrts  that  the  best  part  of  his  life  has  been 
passed  in  running  from'  theatre  to  theatre,  composing  operas  at  the 
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ElaudHrd  price  «r  about  forly  pounds  tncli  '.•  llut  liir  roiiiiiii^  U> 
Engkod  he  demBuda  £1000.  He  docs  not  after  sll  fulGl  bis  pab- 
!ic  fwotract,  faut  finds  sudi  private  enmnnigmiiwt  tltat  lie  obiiu 
not  im,  and  fire<taeBtlj  miich  moto,  ttwi  jtfiO  per  nti^t  hy  eon- 
ducting  at  the  hoitacs  of  the  great,  when  m  E^Ush  conductor  b 
paid  not  oae-tenth  of  the  amount.  We  know  that  a  good  many 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry  have  a  contempt  of  expence,  and 
they  probably  cnterlain  it  as  the  mark  ofa  fortune  which  placed 
Ihem  above  nil  nich  conaideratimu.  Thi^  is  however  an  honour- 
aUe  distiaction  only  «■  it  is  vuefy  lued.  These  verj  eaxae  per- 
,1011a  are  abundantly  MnriiiVe  to  ridicule,  and  they  are  iiot  pacli- 
cuUrly  fond  of  being  laughed  at  aa  the  dupes. of  inipoaitioita  loo 
groas  to  posa  upon  peraona  of  meaner  condition  and  meaner  trn- 
derstanding.  Let  them  then  only  view  the  matter  in  its  true  light) 
let  ihem  once  apprehend  and  know  that  they  really  are  the  objects 
■of  the  grosicft  ridicule,  and  that  too  on  the  part  of  the:  very  peo- 
ple of  whom  ihcy  are  the  picv,  and  nc  ahould  hopp  their  pride, 
if  not  iheir  prudeiicp,  would  lake  just  alarm. 

The  singers  in  genernl  do  not  appenr  to  us  to  be  overpaid. 
Such  talents  as  those  of  Mad.  Roaei  and  of  Mad.  Faata,  whaa 
the  time  for  study  and  rdiearMli  aad  the  fhtigue  of  lingiDg  ia 
so  vast  B  theatre  are  taken  into  account,  together  with  the  fact, 
that  a  life  has  been  passed  in  making  the  attainments  which  now 
place  tbcm  at  the  head  of  the  eminent  singers  of  Europe,  such 
talents  and  such  exertions  merit,  ive  fully  admit  such  a  reward. 
Mad.  Candori  is  under  rather  than  overpaid,  and  so  are  Signora 
Garcia  and  De  Begnis.  It  appean  however  to  to,  that  for  mere 
want  oramagemont,  at  kast  five  Ihonaaad  pMOida  hu  faaen  un- 
naceiaarily  expended  in  tke  list  of  the  singers  and  of  the  ballet. 
It  is  worthy  remark,  that  8tendtbal,  in  his  "  Ulopic  da  Tkcoire 

•  "  The  glory  U  Rotdnt  had  now  reached  Naplei." 
"  Aftcrvards,  oa  hii  VrivBl  «l  Naples,  Roiihii  bigncd  t.  saiUura  for  JCtpr»l 
years.  He  engaged  to  compow  two  new  opcrii,  and  ivii  moreover  to  arrjupo 
all  tlie  operas  ftl.  Barb^a  ihould  think  pitipcr  lu  (>roduH:  eillier  at  San  Carlo 
or  llie  scrondarj  theatre  orCri  i'Wfo.  lii  ciiLiHilcraiion  iif  Ihii  he  was  to 
ritciic  12,000  franci  t£sOO)  per  aiuiuiii,  a?  well  as  iril.  rcjt  in  a  lia»k  from 
play,  which  wal  fuioMl  ont  by  M.  Bartraja,  and  which  brought  in  tbe  com- 
pMsr  Mma  thirty  of  forty  Xafit  ynriy."  SUmUkae$  l^tfItoi»ki,pagc  104. 
Thw  tbo  SigDor  daubles  his  price  upon  the  Engllibiniii,  and  reTuses  £1000  for 
Ihc  copy-right  of  aa  opoTB  be  has  not  yet  composed  }  SeeMarical  Mogaiiae 
and  Roien,  vol.  S,  pagei4BuiiI  ■ 
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ItaUeH,"  eutmenlM  MveotMn  sinfen,  ovr  list  Ins  but  fifteen ; 

he  makes  the  nliolc  ezpencc  no  moro  than  £18)666,  including  a 
corps  (Ic  ballcit,  to  which  be  assigna  £55,000  francB.  The  differ-, 
ent  items  ou^ht  to  be  compared. 

There  Ls  at  this  moment  a  pause  in  tbe  affairs  of  the  concern,  and 
these  truths  can  non  be  considered  trith  more  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  with  leas  disadvantage  to  individuals,  (ban  at  any 
subsequent  period.  The  vast,  the  enormous,  the  serious  charges 
atiMidMt  apm  puUie  muuo  thi— tin  ita  ibBduls  extiMtioii.  Tbe 
matter  is  not  therefore  less  momeotous  to  art  and  to  artists,  than 
to  their  patrons.  Tbe  vocal  concerts-^lie  oratorios— the  King's 
theatre,  hare  all  suecesriTe^  sunk.  A  stand  for  reformation  most 
be  made  somewhere** 

*  Snce  the  aborc  was  written  we  have  teed  red  the  bllt  umanndDg  tbe 
Baa  Cmcerti  Ob  jear,  wUch  no*  u  rollowi : 

"  Bmh  SubicnpHm  CeneerU. — The  Hanigera  of  the  late  Concerts,  with  0io 
the  nliiKBl  dererencct  are  nader  tbe  necesn^  of  staling  to  their  dtttbignlabnd 
pxtroDi,  BnbteribcM,  and  tbe  pnblie  genenillj,  theb- Intention  (Jbr  Oiepnttnt) 
to  diicoaHaoe  tha  rraaltr  nriei  of  SiAar^Uon  Concerts — locd.  drennutanDei 
Tendering  it  atterlj'impiHilble  for  them  to  produce  a  nicceisiOD  of  talent^  wUch 
the  liberal  lupportaTthepubllcMjaslljeDfitles  them  toeipect,  and  wbleh  hu 
not  only  been  the  Manager*'  dn^,  bat  pKde,  to  procure.  Wfii  tht)  CDtirle- 
tion,  tbey  feci  it  wonld  Iw  nnwmlhj  in  Vtitsm  to  reedre  lolMcriptloDl  for  con- 
certs, which  probably  might  end  in  diaappointment,  and  CDniequently  dinatl]- 
fidion  ;  bat  with  a  sincere  dciirc  to  sustain  the  high  reputation  which  ha* 
ever  been  conceded  to  Bath,  In  this  elegant  and  refined  •■nosement,  the 
Managers,  with  nil  respect^  signify  their  determination  to  avail  thenuelrea  of 
BTSry  opporCnnity  in  prescciting  the  public  with  oixasiimul  concerts  whcnner 
talent  and  norel^  can  be  broogfat  forward  worthy  rS  their  countenance." 

In  parniBBce  of  thli  tuiotnioiation,  admission  by  single  tickets  wai  subsli- 
tnted  for  the  (obicrtptian  for  a  loies  of  iiIghtE ;  Ihns  tlic  terms  to  the  public 
were  raised  from  fire  to  leien  shillings;  at  whirli,  there  arose  naturally 
enough,  considerable  dissatisfuction.  One  concert  was  gircn  on  Christmas 
Kte,  and  as  a  tonuuentary  on  the  first  bill,  cornea  out  the  rollowiiig  adrer- 

"  It  is  niD5t  rcspcctrully  aunounccd,  that  the  engagements  of  Mrs.  Salmon 
and  Mr.  lirabam  ha>e  been  eitended  to  Tuesday  neit  (only),  when  a  Grand 
Concert  will  take  place  on  that  ereninb  Sir  Gein'ge  Smart  and  Mr.  Loder, 
>  for  the  canse  already  assigned,  cannot  hare  tbe  boDonr  to  anncntnce  a  perform- 
ance on  Tuesday  week  (  nor  sic  tiioy  at  present  envied  to  fix  any  period  for 
another  concert." 

'  Now  we  are  conrersant  with  the  experience,  ability,  and  cntcrpriic  of  Sir 
George  Smart  and  Mr.  Iioder,  the  condnctors  ot  these  concerts,  and  we  know 
how  their  interests  are  bound  up  with  these  performances.  Judging  from 
these  circumstances  alone,  we  feel  coniinced  that  the  stoppage  of  the  Bttb 
concerts  is  attrlbnloble  to  the  demands  not  to  the  pancity  of  Tocal  perfonnen. 
Ilere  then  ii  another  and  a  fieth  case  bi  point;  if  our  c«ajeetnre  be  fonnded, 
and  if  npt,  it  can  eidly  be  contndtMcd,  In  which  the  arliat  niffn^,  tageUwt 
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iiriUitk«pBUie,rr«i>tl>e  same  cause.  We  blwne  no  one  for  nuking  the  mcHt 
dT  U*  t«l«nt-^t  h  periectly  natnril— it  pcrfcelly  lair  to  da  w.  Bat  if  persons 
oTUlent  form  bo  erroneooi  esliniatG  at  their  tbIuc,  it  belongs  to  the  aatagouitt 
psnen  (die  coodacton  and  the  pobiie)  to  cooriDM  them  of  thair  error.  We' 
woald  tberefiH* etnuMly  reeanunead.all  tben  pwfaw  «1m  reguil  timr 
(HTB  inteicstt,  utd  who  cui  mdentaDd  how  Iboss  interest*  are  connected  with 
the  hct]  and  ttrgumcnti  we  hue  laid  down  (in  this  number  of  tnir  publication 
eqiedally),  we  would  earnosUy  recommend  thom,  w*  uj,  to  weig^  wdl  their 
depondaaee  upon  thr  coiiducinr:>  nt  muidc,  ood  npoo  the  pobUc  lUelf.  We 
ibuid  ^rt,  vid  ill  aiif  sr'ii,,^  of  iiiiercst,  wholly  independent.  The  present 
aymptoias  of  the  lit'cline  o!  operds,  oratonM,  and  concerts,  are  fearfelly 
oDinoin,andirSir  (J.  Smirc  ood  Mr.  Lrnbr  hare  ddrimtaed  to  make  a  itaad 
igaioit  ewrbilanl  dBnuidt,  Ibej  are  not  ooly  tully  borne  out  by  tlielr  own 
intorests,  but  by  tho  poblie  consequences,  and  are  theiefare  enlitled  to  the 
pubUe  thanks  and  sni^ott. 
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Rode*  iiailiol,  and  KreulxeT'i  Method  oflntlTuetiou  for  Ike  ViaUu, 
adopted  bif  the  Coniematory  of  Paris,  tranitaledfiom  the  original 
edition.    London.    Boosey  and  Co. 


In  our  second  volume,  we  gave  a  delailfd  account  of  the  con- 
eerratory  ofParis,  established  in  the  early  part  of  tiie  Revolution, 
confirmed  aa  an  Academy  of  Musical  Science  by  Napoleon,  bat 


•  Pierre  Rode  was  bora'at  Bonrdeaux,  iii  the  year  1773.  Illslint  instnic. 
(loDS  Oil  the  *ialin  were  i^ceiTcd  from  Fsuiel  D'AcojIr,  and  Ggttui,  but  at 
the  age  of  1 3  he  cami;  to  Paris,  and  being  prcicntcil  to  Viotti,  that  celebrated 
■usleruiiiicrtook  to  perfect  him  in  his  art,  and  it  is  welUcnown  that  thepnpili 
be  took  were  iiuier  iiistracted  by  lilm,  from  interested  motirea,  but  were  only 
such  young  perwmi  as  he  thought  displayed  great  ability.  Rode  was  one  of 
his  best  scholars.  About  the  year  I7[I0  he  made  his  debut  witli  much  lucce^.^. 
In  1794  he  embarked  for  Hamburgh,  bat  was  wrecked  o[i  the  I'^igliili  co^iil ; 
and  hating  obtained  pormiiaion  from  the  Gotemnicnt  to  visit  hin  master  in 
London,  he  appeared  ther»at  a  concert  for  n  charitable  object,  lie  wis  not 
allowed,  howeier,  to  remain  in  England,  aiiil  re-cmlurked  for  ILimtiur^;!!. 
Some  timeafler,  at  his  return  to  Paris,  h<^  «as  nominated  iirofpvtor  of  tlic  violin 

of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  then  Firat  Consul.  Itocle  subseiiucntlj-  went 
to  Rnasia,  as  first  tiolin  to  the  Emperor  AloitandET,  for  several  years.  Uc 
letOnKd  toffee  in  180B;  tn  the  bllawlng  year  he  visiteil  his  birth- piace, 
and  after  hkriag  mads  a  tour  Ihroa^  UteSoathem  prorinces,  he  returned  to 
IVi*,  vbwe  be  died  in  1 8 1 1 . 
'  nerre  Baillot  was  bom  at  Possey,  near  Paris,  in  the  year  1770.  He  re- 
crirad  hi)  leuoason  ttie  riolin  from  masters  in  Paris  of  litUc  celebrity,  and  hii 
father  dring  when  lie  wu  about  16,  hia  family  were  left  in  great  dbtress.  M. 
de  Boucbepome,  GoTeruor  of  Corsica,  took  his  children  under  his  care,  and 
tbey  tratelled  with  hii  family,  fly  this  means  Baillot  visited  Rome,  where  he 
Tenoned  a  long  lime,  and  studied  uTiiler  Polani,  an  excellent  nioaler  of  Tarlini's 
school.  In  17S0  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  Viotti  was  so  much  pleaded  with 
the  freedom  and  strength  of  his  playing,  that  he  oSercd  him  a  situation  in  the 
admirable  orchestra  of  the  theatre  of  Monaiem',  of  which  lie  was  director. — 
Yooug  BaiUol,  whoM  proipects  were  (ery  dlfbrent,  accepted  this  place  only 
providonally,  and  (oen  after  baring  obt^ned  a  place  from  the  Minister  of 
naancsr  he  qidtled  the  ortheitra,  bat  Gooluiiied  iGll  to  cotthafe  the  TioIlD  aa 
an  amatcar.  In  1795,  hariog  lost  lui  eiiipb>7iaeiit,  by  the  refmnatfaau  ui  the 
nunislry,  H.  Baillot  found  himself  obliged  to  bare  reooorse  to  that  talent 
wU^  he  had  till  (hen  only  coniidered  as  a  source  of  amosenient.  He  was 
persuaded  to  present  biniidt  to  the  Contenratory,  whore *he  obtained  all  the 
Totes,  and  dwrtly  after,  H.  Rode  (then  profetMr  of  the  riolin  there)  havine 
obtuned  leare  oi  oliscncc,  be  »«•  named  profettar  dnfog  R.'s  absence.  M. 
IL  however  prolonged  hit  stay  abroad  to  such  aperiod)  that  M.  Baillot  was  at 
length  ndMd  to  hi^aUMtkn.  It  wai  at  this  p«iad  that  U.  B.  piddiihed  the  . 
lutroctioDS  for  the  VIoUo,  whidi  ara  befnte  n*.  la  I80S  he  nade  a  tov  . 
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nov  carried  on  under  tbe  title  of  "  Seole  JZoyof  da  Muiique  el  dc 
declamation,"  and  under  the  direction  of  the  auperintendaut  of  the 
Menus  plaisirt,  a  circurngtancc  offensive  (and  perhapg  Ji^tly  toX 
to  the  profcssorB  of  liberal  art,  who  comider  that  the  dsUfbte  lof 
muaic  have  a  title  to  be  ranked  above  the  boisteroua  animal  grali- 
fications  of  the  cbasc.  To  this  school,  under  whatever  name  or 
ftuqucea,  the  French  nation  owes  great  obligalions.  For  not  only 
has  all  Paris  been  gratified  with  fine  demonstrations  oftUo  arl, 
but  talent  has  been  cultivated,  profenots  have  risen  to  areputatiou 
bitlierto4A)ied  to  the  natiTes  of  that  country,  and  science  bas  been 
enriched  by  a  variety  of  osefiil  publications.  Amongef  these  no«B 
a^  more  useful  than  the  elementary  works  which  hare  bewt 
digested  and  put  forth  by  the  joint  exertions  ofthe  several  profes- 
sors. Tbk  nlmast  llic  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  that  has 
appeared  nearly  in  its  original  form,  tfaough  somewhat  UUIatled, 
though  an  English  translation. 

It  should  seem  strange,  that  afier  so  many  ages,  aad  after  so 
manj  treatises  on  the  art  of  playing  such  an  instrument  as  the 
vioUn,  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  cooipotu;  a  new 
iBstrHction  book.  But  it  appears  that  the  French  school  hat  pro- 
ceedednpon  a  system, the  aim  of  which  is,  to  reduce  andcomolidate 
all  the  parts  of  the  science  into  one  relative  and  compact  body  of 
insfitntes.  Again,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  in  our  langnage  many 
excellent  treaiidi's  ;  "by  miilliply  lliem  unnecpsinrily  ?  Itforms 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  llie  Freiieli  conservalory,  to  inculcate  the 
philosophy  of  art,  together  ivith  tbe  practice,  and  though  the 
maxims  introduced  into  their  books  are  few,  brief,  and  sketchy,  yet 
tb'ey  can  hardly  fail  to  impel  the  stndent  to  use  his  underatanding 
as  well  as  his  fingers,  and  at  tbe  same  time  that  these  observations 
set  him  a  thinking,  tlicy  "  ill  teach  him  to  form  high  and  honour- 
able notions.    The  reply  which  we  shall  give  to  the  question  we 

throufiTi  Gprmaiiy  ami  Russia,  which  kept  him  from  Paris  (ill  1S09,  when  he 
ri^siiriii:il  liii  ••lUrR  in  the  Consf  TTotDry,  and  has  retained  it  since. 

llralcl'ilic  Krcuin-r  was  bom  at  "VersailliM  in  the  yen r  1767,  and  was  Ihc 

 1'  on'.  »r  llu  Kill!;'-,  niunicfam.    His  master  for  the  lioli'i  »u  Siainnt. 

At  the  -.V':-  at  IS,  Krou(zcr|>laycdotthc  " Concert  ipirilucl,"  anil  Dhl^nod 
great  ip|iLiiiEG.  At  Vl  he  composed  two  rnuid  i^ru,  which  were  pctfarmed 
.IwforelheCoint.  After  thii,  tbe  Qaeen  bonoertd  him  wHh  her  patmuge, 
ud  be  beloiiR«d  Ut  her  pritate  bwd.  M.  Knatxer  travelled  ifterw«rd> 
IhMi^  Italy,  Gomwny,Biid  HoUand,  nd  erefj  wheM  BttabWKd  fail  fiuoea* 
cne  c(  tiio  pMteit  TkUairttand  cooipMeis  of  liia  time. 
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Imits  coMidbred  as  probnble  to  arbe,  tre  tlurefore  extract  from 
the  book  bsfbrc  us.  It  wiUservethe  double  purpose  of  satisfying 
tbeenquirer^and  itwiltdiotr  the  liberal  idma  which  the  profaH 
son  of  the  coiijwrvataHy  endeavour  to  inspire;  tbia  is  the  moTe 
necearary,  because  all  other  couiilries  attribute  to  Ihi;  Parisian 
artista  a  disdain  for  tlii.-  iiiudiicliuiix  of  other  nations,  which  it 
should  seem  does  not  exist,  ut  lea-it  umong  tliis  high  class  of 
inslnictorsi  Wc  rejoice  to  be  able  to  quote  such  passages  aa  the 
'folloiVing  I 

"An  artist  gifted  irith  a  loflyniind  and hi^h imagination,  in  ordi^r 
to  acquire  a  true  taste,  ahonld  spend  liis  lite  in  search  of  the  beau 
ideaL  which  accordiug  to  his  ludgmenl  will  CMnsist  in  wbatever 
touches  and  exalts  the  soul,  'whenever  he  meets  with  it,  he  gives 
way  to  it«  iropressiMu,  without  suAtring  hi«  genius  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  enthnsiasm.  He  consults  worlra  of  different  Idndii 
and  of  different  countries,  and  by  them  liis  mind  b(>come<  enlight- 
ened, and  he  fceU  ciimiiictd  tliat  liLstc  niuHl  alwais  aecimipanT 
that  performance  H-liich  h:iH  tlip  poiviT  of  ploasiiii;  I'or  anv  length 
of  time.  Thirsting  after  knowledge,  he  has  recourse  even  lo 
foreign  stores,  nith  a  view  to  enrich  his  own  country  tvltli  what 
Ills  exertions  niuy  enable  him  to  collect.  Still  proiiipird  liy  (lie 
name  longing  alU'r  inslrnclion,  he  receives  the  stritn^'er  >i  illi  lluit 
hospitable  urbanity  which  the  arts  inspire.  Too  IIIhtiiI  and  Ino 
proud  to  feel  any  kind  of  jealousy,  lie  rather  looks  upon  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  talent  as  a  conquest  made  upon  the  territory 
of  (hearts,  und  being  stimulated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
emulation,  bis  rivals  neconie  his  friends. 

"  Far  be  it  from  sucKa  man  to  linlcn  lo  those  de:^|)ic  able  dismites, 
in  which  prejudice  formerly  opposed  the  prostress  of  knoH  ledgc, 
and  antagonula  were  exposed  to  inij>lacnli!i'  hatri'd,  even  in  a 
sfience  so  peculiarly  formed  to  coiiriliate  and  improvi'  the  heart. 
For  what  connexion  cm  there  be  betivei>ii  theno  shameful  diasen- 
tioni  and  the  charms  of  melodv  and  liiirniony;  No,  it  is  the 
beautiful  that  the  artlxt  seeks  alter,  aJid  nothing  but  the  beautiful 
ahould  direct  hif  (liought'f.  Iti'in;;  therefore  free  from  all  preju- 
dice, he  has  access  tu  every  piissililo  means  of  ohtaiuiuK  knowlcdjge. 
When  he  has  at  length  exhausted  every  store,  he  becomca  im- 
pressed with  ajust  idea  of  propriety — for  nature,  esperience,  and 
practice,  must  infallibly  point  it  out  to  him." 

The  two  best  modern  books  of  instruction  for  the  violin  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are  those  of  Mr.  Jousseand  Mr.  Loder. 
The  former  is  in  a  good  measure  founded  upon  that  ofthe  con- 
servatory, and  upon  foreign  works  at  large,  which  renders  it  the 
more  valnable,  as  we  esteem  it,  because  it  renders  it  tbe  ravre 
copious,  end  because  it  embraceti  tlie  opiin'oaa  and  experience  of 
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the  lar^r  number  of  eminent  men.  Mr.  Loir's  is  the  more 
orii;inn1,  nixl  itnnilln^  upon  the  en>inence  he  does,  it  may  wel)  be 
ri>iirf  ivi'd  to  Iji'  cM:cllent.  It  a  indeed  very  excellent,  on  account 
of  Ihi!  oxaiii|jlf-: — hy  nhich  art  ia  said  to  he  "best  taught." 
They  cairy  the  pupii  through  a  vast  body  of  progressive  practice. 

The  work  before  ns  bepna  at  the  very  foundation,  and  after  a 
nllght  history  ortiie  Hm  and  progreaa  of  the  iMtrnnent,  a  Aw 
tentencGB  on  genins,  taste.  See.  it  proceeds  to  the  praetieal  part. 
The  authors  strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  the  pppit's  first 
vvereoming  tcchnicnl  difliculties,  and  expression  is  not,  they  my, 
to  be  even  tliou^lit  of,  lilJ  the  facility  of  hand  ia  obtained.  The 
boolc  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  manner  of  holding 
the  violin,  the  bow,  the  position  of  the  anus  and  hands,  the  motion 
of  the  fingers,  and  the  attitude  in  general.  These  are  followed  hf 
a  description  of  the  graces  of  playing,  and  by  the  exam^Jea.  Tfce 
second  part  is  on  expression,  which  is  reduced  to  the  elementa— 
tone)  moTeroent, style,  taste,  firmness,  and  genius.  ThbanraBgn- 
meiit  h  philosophical  however,  only  insofar  as  it  admha  tlint 
expression  is  a  compound  of  many  parts.  Nothing  can  be  more 
UOpUlosophieal  than  (hose  which  these  worthy  professors  nomi- 
nate. It  is  quite  clear  that  Messrs.  Rode,  Baillot,  and  Kreatier, 
are  very  little  read  in  the  metaphysics  of  the  fine  arts,  or  indeed  in 
tfie  elucidation  of  the  phenomena  of  mind.  We  shall  extract 
Ih^  ohoervBtioni  on  taste,  which  though  to  a  certain  degree 
MTricMble  and  true,  exhibit  nevertheless  the  total  confusion 
wbich  indicates  how  little  below  the  mere  sur&cc  of  thought  the 
authors  have  descended. 

Natural  taste  is  nothing  else  than  a  due  sense  of  proprtetj!, 
an  imperceptible  tact  which^vcs  to  everything  iix  proper  tone, 
character,and  place.  It  anticipates  velloctiun,  nnd  unconscioosly 
makes  a  judicious  choice. 

"  There  is  another  kindof  laiiir,  wliii  h  i-^  thf  i  r^\i\t  of  c^ompari- 
sons  made  by  judgment  arul  experience  ;  this  may  he  railed 
imprated  tattt.  It  is  equally  a  gift  of  naluro  and  the  Iruit  of 
education.  It  does  notconsist,  as  h  usiinlly  Ihou^hl,  in  iatroducing 
pleasing  ornaments,  but  in  leaving  ihom  uul  whi'ii  they  arc  not 
wanted,  or  in  usingtbem  judiciously,  imd,  ii»  has  been  often  men- 
tioned before,  in  letting  them  flow  nalurully  from  the  melody 
itself.  It  is  aftorwards  the  master's  part  to  direct  and  develope 
this  taste,  and  to  point  out  the  difference  butwccu  impassioned 
music  and  what  is  called  a  bravura,  between  the  adagio  and  the 
allegro i  to  show  thataqUBrtetlisnotto  be  played  in  so  firm  and 
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fO  bold  k  nHRner  as  a  concerto — that  the  manner  of  playing  ntuat 
ever  be  rariciiBCCOriliiig  to  tbestibjecl — aUu  wlieii  (u  ^ivc  nioro  iir 
Ie»  way  to  the  feelings  and  imagination ;  mid,  in  hIidl  I,  (ci  cslnlilisfi 
anerer-BdUng  rate  that  the  character  of  the  ]irinci|Kil  pitcL'  of 
BmmeiaRevertobe  loat  sight  of. 

"  Precepts  howerer  may  guide,  but  nevui'  can  givu  sensibility 
to  l1ic  ptipil  who  is  utterly  void  of  it,  and  the  best  lesson  is  nut  Ibat 
which  Ihc  master  f^ivcs,  but  Ihe  advantage  which  Ibi;  learner 
(himself  can  take)  derives  from  his  own  application." 

The  exBrcines  begin  by  scales  in  all  the  keys,  and  there  is  an 
accompaniment  to  each  by  M.  Cherubini.  They  then  proceed  to 
gamuts  by  all  the  diatonic  inlert'als,  up  to  tenths.  The  posilions, 
orshitls,  are  next  exenipli6ed  inorigina)  lessons.  Thercarethen 
rwpituhliwM,  which  introduce  all  possible  chromatic  intervoia ; 
tbas  dw  AmM»  stops ;  and  lastly,  two  or  three  short  general  e» 
iiiiiiiM    !(■■■■  Ihia  last  part  thattlio  original  work  is  abridged. 

'ne  book  ia  ii  iiimiinilml  bjr  ib  method,  its  cleameH,  aad 
BdhereDce  to  cleracntai^  prHcj^ea.  Tlis  other  woriu  we  bave 
mentioned  Will  carry  the  popil  farther  onward,  but  the  instructors 
of  the  French  school  bcphi  rather  to  wish  to  leave  him  to  perfect 
his  execution  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  n  orhs  of  great  masters, 
and  1^  playing  in  concert,  than  by  lessons.  Sucli  appt'urs  to  us  to 
be  the  aim  and  scope  of  their  method,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  he 
useful.  It  contains  notbing  relative  to  noWion,  time,  Sbo.  which 
M.  Lodcr's  book  gives.  It  is  curious  that  ao  important  an  onus- 
sioD  should  not  be  noticed  at  all ;  for  hov  is  a  student  to  know 
wh«re  to  obtain  Ihe  knowledge  of  those  indbpeurable  partwnlHra, 
milcsa  he  be  directed  to  some  source  i  The  conservativjr  prabafalf 
has  some  general  exposition  of  these  elflmenis,  but  a  raiereoce 
Biuflly  is  MCCHBI7- 


A  favourite  TValls,  mth  Varlaliom for  the  Piano  Forte  s  composed 
bif  tkt  JbUotoing  eminent  German  Composers ; — Beelkovcn, 
Czerttey,  Gaiasbachery  Gelinek,  Hiinimel,  Kalkbrenner,  Leiders- 
dotf,  Liixtf  Mai/seder,  JUotcheles,  Mo!iarl,juti.  Ptxis,  Placki/, 
Tomaidiek,  ami  WtnUchek.   London.    Boosey  and  Co. 

This  .title  page  iKtlds  ofit  no  AriVoary  ^^re  of  pro»iiae  to  Ute 
Jovenof  «rt,  for  itw  «e  9<^4poiijo^^tta  obs^.e  the  coUisMB 
9^  GVWIvtitipa  of  web  ffujls.  Ttiis  QQi9po>uUon  is  indasd  cal- 
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culaleillo  excite  a  lively  inlcrrst,  for  b«!id(?s  the  intnii-^ic  1if»ii)y 
orihc  variations  Ihemselves,  it  is  curioua  lo  exaininp  IIil'  several 
eflucln  which  the  same  scried  of  aotea  has  produced  upon  such 
coinposcrH;  a  new  character  is  imparted  to  il  by  ench  mnKter,  and 
yet  upon  close  invcitigatioji  these  xliadea  do  not  perhaps  dlDi-r  so 
materialbf  aa  we  should  have  prcvioosly  iDiagioed  they  would; 
thesiinilerityhowererinaylM  eaaily  accounted  fbr,  Qttammjh 
unqncBtionably  the  country  which  has  lately  prodnced  thegreatest 
number,  and  many  ofthe  finest  piauo  forle  players  and  composCTs, 
and  the  slyle  ivlijch  it  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  her  school, 
pervades  llie  whole  ol"  llii^i  siiii^iihir  produelioii,  and  (;ivrs  an 
unity  and  accordance  to  all  the  parts.  The  subject  on  which  the 
TariatiooB  are  tanned  is  a  waltz  liy  Diabelli,  as  plain  and  simple  > 
melody  as  it  b  possible  to  find,  but  affording  room  for  powerfal 
and  efecUve  contrasts,  which  perhaps  render  it  peculiarly  fitted 
fiirtbe  purpose  fbr  which  it  k  here  selected. 

In  the  first  variation  by  Czerney,  the  air  is  taken  by  the  right 
hand,  aa  the  foundation  of  an  elegant  movement,  containing  no 
passages' of  rapid  execution,  but  requiring  great  finish  and  ncat- 
nesB  in  tbe  performer,  as  well  as  a  certain  warnilh  of  conception 
whloh  is  perhaps  necessary  to  it  just  rom prehension  of  the  Ger- 
man stylo,  end  is  peculiarly  so  in  the  performance  of  the  whole  of 
this  lesson.  No  S  is  by  J.  Ghiinsbacher,  and  in  this  the  left  tiattd 
.plays  a  more  prominent  part  than  in  that  preceding,  and  it  is 
altogether  of  a  more  decided  character.  Thececbnd  part  con- 
tains hold  and  cifective  contrasts,  which  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  character  of  the  air. 

No.  3,  Beethoven.  Wc  remarked  in  our  introduction  that  this 
lesson  was  perfectly  connected  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
peculiar  style  of  one  school  over  all  its  parts;  it  must  however  be 
admitted,  op  the  examination  of  that  allotted  to  this  mtgnificent 
composer,  that  he  forms  the  single  exception  to  this  otherwise 
general  rule.  Beethoven's  style  is  proper  to  himself  alone,  and 
wc  mny  almost  say  of  that,  as  of  genius,  that  "  it  is  ofno  country." 
Accordingly  he  has  treated  his  subject,  in  the  present  instance,  in 
a  totally  diBerent  manner  to  liis  brothers  in  art,  and  has  inlro- 
dacad  lo  DB,  a  forcible  and  concentrated  movement,  displaying 
tboes  marks  of  grandetir  and  sublimity  of  conception  common  to 
Doothcr  mind.   Its  striking  and  majestic  cfa^rBcler  make  it  a  very 
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Mitalits  AireriunMr  ofNo.  4-,  a  plamttve  and  elegant  variation  in 
CnitKH',  bjilllaalcrlizst;  it  isevidentl;  by  a  young  though  not 
«  IbaM  brad;  it  coBaiats  of  a^peg^^  in-  ieraiqnRTcn,  bat  the 

'  BorftilKtiui  ia  efcctive,  and  it  give*  pna&  of  great  aUlity.  No. 
5  is  by  W.  Plachy,  and  presents  rather  greater  difficulties  of  exe- 
cution than  aiiy  of  thnae  which  liave  preceded ;  it  is  entirely  com- 

'•posed  of  triplet!),  and  is  a  briUlant  variation. 

No.  6,  Kalkbrenner.  Mr.  K.  has  not  adhered  quite  so  strictly 
to  his  subject  aa  his  predeccisoi'a,  but  for  this  he  has  more  than 
compensated  in  the  ininginnlion  he  haa  displayed.  The  first  pnrt 
is  full  of  expression,  still  however  marked  by  the  encj'g}-,  ivhich  is 
OMof  the  attributes  <rf  Mr.  K.'e  style,  and  which  first  displays 
ilMtf  iBft  verf  bap]^  transition  at  bar  11,  and  in  the  second  part 

'  fem  «B  eflbctiTe  coatrast  to  the  soft  and  rather  melancholy  cha- 

'  racter  ofthe  commencement.  No.  7  b  by  the  A  bb£  Qelinek,and 
is  very  nmple  in  its  constnieliao;  '  Tbeur  is  first  taken'by  the 
left  band,  while  the  variation  is  allotted  to  the  right,  and  consists 
of  very  smooth  and  tasteful  passages ;  the  division  ia  altcrwards 
changed,  and  the  left  hand  has  a  different  accnmpnuimcnt  to  the 
air  in  some  chromatic  passages. — The  comparalive  serenity  uf  this 

■  variation,  after  the  -warmth  and  vigour  of  Mr.  Kalkbrcniicr's, 
forms  a  very  agreeable  variety,  which  is  equally  happily  sus- 
tained throughout  No.  8,  a  playful  and  elegant  polonaise 
on  the  subject,  by  W.  Tomaschck.    No.  9,  Hummel.    Here  we 

-  looked  fbr  briUlant  and  dansling  passages,  calculated  to  defy  the 
cflbrta  of  bolder  perlbrmem  than  ourselres,  for  we  recollected  it 
was  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  players  in 

'  Europe— Jxtwewere,  we  must  say,  agreeablydisappointedisince 
we  SOmi  in  tbdr  stead  what  have  mach  greater  charms  for  the 

-.real  mnaician— expresion,  taste,  and  an  eveii  flow  of  melody, 
which  alt  lend  their  aid  towards  adorning  Mr.  H.'s  rarlation. 
No.  10,  by  J.  Weraisobefc,  is  very  much  in  the  sames^le,  though 

'displaying  hardly  so  much  ability,  and  introducing  the  sul^ect 
more  fbrcibly  on  our  notice. 

Mr.  Hoscbeles's  variation,  No.  1 1,  is  principally  recommended 
by  its  very  efTeetivc  modulation.   The  play  between  the  parts  is 

'  orij^nalj  and  evinces  the  talent  of  the  composer,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  accident^  at  the  -Iveginning  .of  the  second  part  prb- 

-  dwxaaneAct,  wldcfa  none  but  a  perfect  nustcr  of  bis,  art  would 
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hkre  oMiteinplate<L  No.  18,  W.  A- Moaut, jiw.  This  vtiriHtiini 
is  well  pUced,  ctHoing  imnediately  after  the  light  thoHgh  exprei- 
sive  movaiwDt  of  IVIr.  Mcwclielea  i  tha  npid  wd  brUliut  paasagw 
of  whicb  it  is  composed  tura  tlie  sttwtion  into  «  new  chuud, 
aod  surpriae  the  by  an  nfreenl)!*  and  tttmulating  vnriety  ;  it 
b  lUcoMded  by  •  variation  by  J.  Mayseder,  No.  13,  which  is  per- 
vaded throughout  by  an  eU^ianoaand  delicacy  that  is  always  to  be 
observed  ia  Mr  M.'s  compoaitims-  No.  14,  by  H.  J.  Loidera- 
dorf,  consists  of  triplets  for  the  right  hand,  the  Btifa}Mt  halBBn*- 
tajned  by  the  left,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  dp>|)iiBity,Md 
a  degree  of  feeling  which  iaiparts  much  beauty. 

Ko.  lb,  by  J.  P.  Pizis.  With  the  general  style  of  thv  con- 
poser  we  are  little  acquainted,  but  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  his 
treatment  of  this  subject,  strikee  us  forcibly.  The  voriatioa  is  in 
three  parts,  the  air  being  principally  confined  to  the  upper  and 
lower,  whilst  the  middle  is  keeping  up  a  kind  of  legato  accoiiipa- 
iiiineiit,  that  adds  greatly  to  the  effect.  There  are  traits  uf 
originality  about  this  moveaicnt  that  renders  it  highly  interestiug. 
No.  16  is  by  M.  Umlauff.  It  is  a  powerful  presto,  depending  very 
much  for  the  elFect  it  ought  to  produce  on  precisian  and  neatness 
of  touch.  The  concluding  variation,  No.  17,  is  by  9«etheveD, 
uul  is  another  prAof  oftfae  perfect  orifl^nali^aadfrtraDftb  of  ««- 
GcptioDbelaiic^t*  this  woDdnrfUl  nun,.  AlldMpnrifntvwia- 
tions  (except  his  own)  have  presented  the  strtiject  to  ns,  as  if  by 
conunon  consent,  like  one  that  may  be  beet  treated  as  elegant, 
plaintive  or  energetic ;  but  Beethoven  has  at  uuce  ovmtepped 
these  apparently  prescribed  limits,  and  after  haviug  in  his  first 
variation  set  it  before  us  in  a  Mmbce,  aad  aluoft  aiysterions  light, 
he  allows  the  £rc,  whicb  there  oaly  seemed  to  Ue  hid,  to  buret 
forth  in  his  second,  and  illumijie  it  with  rays  that  could  only 
emaaate  from  such  a  mind.  It  is  all  streogth,  All  &ffs,  am]  ils 
'  whole  effect  is  depeadest  OB  tbejustcoispreheDsiiHi  and  execution 
of  tbeforcible«omtraats  whichnreitsgi»MdJ^at«res.  Theleason 
is  concluded  in  a  coda  hy  Csemey,  wjufdl  pHist  allow  to  be  the 
Btixmtiag  mmnet  t>f  the  yfiVOi  althov^  {lerhaps  it  does  not 
foOMW jnorpnBlttuit  t^tlw  mt*  Jtlx^C-  appearslous  to 
display  as  Mutch  MlluiMtsm  i>  hisiwpija  an  a<y  living  composer, 
«idfaitUs«Qdaitpp»itiaH)w^itobp  ip—rM,  tbatftlMiiB  is  a 
wAnnth,  ma  vdow  wW**  mm  ntUstitei  1*  majmuli*  emt 
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tBtBagt  fn  dw  nibd  of  the  hearer,  and  wTiich  muat  earrj  him  on  to 
tte  Mtd  ftlth  lundMUd  ilttereat.  This  active  rnovement  is  very 
naek  iMIngtllalwd  by  the  aalne  trait  which  chnractcrizes  Mr. 
-Pixh'a  vaiiatioii,  that  ofmoving  in  parts,  and  which  is  a  leading 
fcttuM  til  the  d«in«i  Mhool  orwriting  from  Beethoven  domi- 
#Br^  8ach  an  Kmngemmt  gives  a  sfrength  and  solidity  (p» 
wen  *i  thtt  H  MBterhdly  hdii  to  the  expreBsion)  which  nothing 
^eoald  herto*.  The  paaaage  beginning  at  bar  64,  where  the 
[Mrte  aiHWer  each  other,  b  admirably  sustained,  and  the  whole  h 
WotiMd  np  with  grebt  nniiuation  and  effect. 

Thus  we  have  merely  pointed  out  the  leading  features  of  each 
variation.  One  thing  has  a  little  surprised  us,  which  b,  that  none 
of  the  cooiposeirs  should  have  contributed  an  adagio,  or  even  a 
cantabilemovemeBt,  which  We  venture  to  think  would  haw  added 
gnaOy  to  ba  betittyt  The  merit  ofthe  composiUon  is,  howf yar, 
mncfa  mure  than  nOele&t  to  recommend  it  to  the  Mthe  of 
all  whaeohlvatiB  highly  that  delightful  art,  to  Whoae  stoM  ttbtw 
«Med  a  awnofial  of  what  may  be  elicited  from  eon  bitted  ti^t 
and  tndnstiry. 


jL«*  Chtmei  de  Baden  ,■  Roxdeau  Pmonte  pour  le  Piano  FMe, 
■  par  Charkf  Ctemey.    London.  BooseyendCo. 

'  M.  Czerneyisa  German  composer  of  considerable  repute  in 
Ms  own  country.  He  preM^es  the  style  of  its  school,  and,  if  we 
rekd  M*  righfly,  hna  formed  hia  tarte  very  modi  npon  BeeUioves. 
Bat  ha  has  the  HfcestrtSgth  and  orlgitiMity  of  geniuB,  n  command 
over  the  materials  of  hb  att,  aad  he  eonfaiiKs  them  Uke  a  nan 
who  ftels  hb  power.  Whosoever  has  sufficiently  Btndied  the  fn^ 
docttonsormindas  du[^yedin  flreworlaofart,  knows  that 
genins  h  not  so  independent  as  it  is  commonly  taken  to  he.  W«  telhr 
UwieatoMltton,  whoseoriginalHy  as  well  as  grandeur  cannot  be 
doAted.  Thte  potency  of  his  genius  resides  mainly  in  the  riches  of 
bb  learning.  The  same  observation  will  be  found  to  apply  to  aH 
the  arts.  Here  invention  Ivilt  carty  its  possessor  to  but  a  smdl 
eUtation,  eompantively  wfththe  foree  tif  a  OtiKystolftii,  ditMted, 
amli«gtiUtediynriottiH!l(AiigMidanatiiiDenl.  7%eMAorer 


the  cMnpoullon  before  us  liw  eridendy  itodibd  madk,  and  tkis, 

frith  the  buoyancy  which  is  hia  oim,  gives  a  character  to  his  norhs 
that  ia  calculated  to  make  not  ouly  a  lively  bat  lasting  impression 
on  the  hearer. 

I^)  CAarmet  dc  Baden  opens  with  an  adigio,  uniting  the 
gnwefnl  cantabilo  with  a  few  lively  ud  energetic  tooehet^  by. 
which  the  eSbct  is  greatly  heightnm!. 

much  of  its  beauty  to  the  coDcentration  imparted  ^  it  by  meam  of 
it9  moving  ia  parts,  ivhich  in  cantabile  playing  in  more  effective 
than  any  other  style,  as  it  presents  to  the  mind  orthe  performer 
ideas  of  the  vocal  music  which  he  is  required  to  imitate,  and  which 
he  could  not  so  directly  accomplish  by  any  other  ineana.  The 
conclusion  of  the  adagio  is  formed  upon  the  first  bar  of  the  subject 
of  tbe  rondeau,  which  is  worhed  upon  with  great  energy,  and  the 
coDctuding  bars  consist  of  a  beautiful  slentando,  leading  to  the- 
roddeati,  of  which  tbe  subject  is  a  lively  and  delicate  air  of  twenty- 
four  bsH4-  Thu  Bulyect  is  then  pursued  for  three  pagea.  Tbe 
paMages  formed  upon  it  are  neither  intricate  nor  difficult,  yet 
they  present  a  constant  variety  of  expression,  and  call  for  great 
precisi<iit  iif  riiigor.  At  pi>i;e  6,  the  composer  having  modutalcd 
into  the  krj  ofC  jiinjor,  a  few  bars  of  very  beautiful  cantabile  are 
introduced,  and  the  original  theme  is  again  reaumed  in  A.  Tbe 
Boeceediag  three  pages  contaiD  passages  of  much  greater  rapidity 
and  executloD,  and  at  page  9  the  subject  is  resumed  in  tbe  original 
key,  (D  major.]  At  tbe  coilclnsion  of  the  page,  however,  it 
finishes  in  a  rapid  descending  cadence,  and  there  is  an  immediate 
and  singular  Ira nai (ion  to  the  key  of  &  flat.  This  little  bit  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  Beethoven's  style,  and  leads  us  promptly  to  the  sup- 
position that  this  great  master  is  M.  Czerney's  model.  The  IViet 
will  be  observed  in  the  contrast  formed  between  the  light  and 
elegant  subject  in  the  brilliant  hey  of  D  major,  and  the  inalantly 
succeeding  passage  of  a  totally  different  expression,  in  a  hoy  of  an 
entirely  different  description,  the  subject  lieing  almost  instantly 
resumed  in  this  key.  The  conception  of  the  ivholc  of  tlii»  pasiiage 
is  bold  and  striking,  though  the  idea  belongs  so  exclusively  to 
Beethoven,  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  original.  There  is  ano- 
ther modulation  into  the  key  of  E  with  four  sharps,  the  lesson 
gradually  increasing  in  difficulty  as  it  proceeds  ;  at  page  13  the 
few  ban  of  cantabile  are  Bgaiu  introducedin  D  major,  after  whicb 
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tbe  time  is  ebaagctd  to  molto  vivace,  and  the  lesaon  cnnclndes  hj  ■ 
spirited  movement,  in  irhieh  the  subject,  however,  fonns  a  less 
pmuiinent  feature  tlun  in  (lie  ro[e(;aiD([  pogiw. 

TIo:  pi'tncipiil  Uistinctions  of  this  composition  arcthese — a  vigour 
of  conception  and  an  ardour  of&eling,  vrliieb  tbrm  iudced  the 
attraotiona  of  M,  Cswaey'a  style.  The  ewtabiie  pai^  bardly 
cMUiBwinud  merit  ag  the  otiNn.  Hiiganiiu  Bppaanta  uito 
be  Dot.yst  mellowed  to  thi»  kind  of  compoattion  ;  it  m  fHtfaioned  in 
'  a  larger  mould,  and  of  more  dazzling  materials,  and  it  ia  in  Ibe 
nervoUH  alk^ro  and  vivid  preilo  that  he  shines  with  tbe  most 
brillioney.  Jjei  plaittrt  de  Baden  i»  however  a  beauliful  le»9on, 
itiicakiUaled  forgood  pla]ran,aiid  will  be  found  v«ry  efbclive 
in  mixed  nnnadnMiety. 


TxmMewti*,lMttUFiaUiiti4fJbrliePUmF»rttt  Cfv^fottibjf 
J.  M.  Oramer.  LemUm.  Cranar,  Addieon,  and  Beale. 

The  poUeBt  4tficuky  perlwpi  tint  Dw  poaKtuon  afgeniiu 
iropoeee,  is  to  keep  the  bow  wliicli  it*  first  aadafienibalcongcBt 
impHlHs  bare  been  exerted  to  oblaio.  Tbia  b  particubrly  (he 
case  when  ability  dallies  with  trifles,  a  relaxation  to  which  imagi- 
naliQIi  it  eiCf'cdingly  prone.  The  eU^gnnt  composer  who  is  the 
ao&VCPtTems  IleuTcux  appears  to  aianil  in  some  peril  from  these 
bwaUiag  dangers.  This  air  with  varietionii  certainly  here  and 
there  exhibita  Gdnt  |l«mN  of  Mr.  Cramer'a  niad,  bulUiey  ore 
VMy  fV>t  and  **  like  wgrt's  vidb  Gnr  far  between."  They 
HM  indeed  only  to  be£>unil  in  tbe  tntroduction.  The  original  air 
bear»  a  close  analogy  if  not  an  actual  similitude  to  the  wcit-knuwn 
Wekb  melody,  Ajf  bydy  ntu,  and  Che  variations  arc  in  the  very 
cooinonat  fi>nna.  They  are  however  very  easy,  well  contrasted, 
andif  M  wttll  eucate^  would  seem  to  poMwa  an  effect  and  ligbt- 
ntm  m)aA  iravU  ylawe  the  millMB ;  and  this  we  gntber  from  the 
tfkdA  a^le  to  be  Hr.  Cpunv'h  «l«aat. 
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Afmmiirile  French  Air  wilk  Varialions fart/tc  Piano  Forte,  with 
Fbttt  Arcompaniment$  ad  lib.  cnpipaseU for  Ladi/  Slejmei/,  by  T. 
hatovT,  Pianiste  to  his  Mtfjesti/.    London.  Chappell  and  Co. 

Le  Carilltfa  da  Village,  a  fnottrite  Air  with  VarialUmi  for  the 
Piano  I'oTte,  with  aa  Aeam^mimmljbr  the  Nute  ml  Bbitrntf 
cBiapased  bi/  T.  Latour,  Pianitte  to  hit  Miyetty,  Laadon. 
ChnppcU  and  Co. 

The  firat  of  tbeat  pieces  [s  exceedingly  simple  in  its  construe- 
tion.  The  introduction  iti  a  paraphrase  upon  the  theme,  and  de- 
monstrating by  its  purity  the  good  laate  of  the  writer.  The  vui- 
atioDs  are  so  slight  and  unpretending  that  it  ia  obvious  the  nune 
principle  is  preserved  throughout.  We  are  struck  with  one  rery 
peculiar  circumdance,  ofwhich  we  conceive  the  composer  himself 
may  not  be  aivare — but  if  so  it  ia  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  the 
power  of  memory  over  the  imagination.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle casually  conversing  many  months  ago  with  Mr.  Lntour,  spoke 
of  an  air  he  had  heard  some  females  sing  at  their  work  in  a  provin- 
cial manufactory,  and  hummed  a  part  of  it,  with  which  the  codi- 
poser  expressed  himself  much  pleased.  The  principal  strain  of 
the  third  vaiiatioa  of  this  lesson  is  this  identical  passage,  and  it  is 
notteBadngularthBtitBhovMaasortsowellwiththetberoe.  The  ' 
whole  piece  affords  a  very  pleadng  illustration  of  the  effects 
which  may  be  wrought  by  very  simple  means. 

Xic  eariUaii  <lu  village  has  much  more  prclen<iinii,  and  the  In'o 
instinments  are  both  displayed  with  more  brilliani-y  if  not  i» 
more  advantage.  The  title  rings  rather  ominously  in  the  ear, 
but  there  is  so  little  that  marks  affinity  between  the  piece  and  ita 
eogoomen,  that  by  any  other  name  it  would  have  been  "  aa 
sweet."  Its  characteristics  are  the  graceAil  smoothness,  light 
execution,  and  the  melodiousness,  which  are  the  distinctions  of 
Mr.  Latour's  style.  The  Dote  and  the  piano  take  alternate  obli- 
gato  variations,  and  both  arc  very  cifectively  employed.  The 
fifth  variation  is  that  which,  deviating  the  mo^t  from  customary 
forms,  displays  the  greatest  originality.  In  fact  the  art  of  writing 
variations  is  as  nearly  exhausted  as  posiblr,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  ia  much  easier  aa  well  as  much  safer  to  attempt  any  other 
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Bpccics  of  comiioaition,  if  it  be  the  author's  hope  to  obtain  any 
credit  for  invention.  Not  even  aet  forms  however  can  dtvcst 
Mr.  Latour's  nritiqgs  of  a  certain  elegance  and  brilliancy — of 
(hat  quality  in  short  which  pleasee  the  greatest  number  of 
heateis — without  depth  of  passion  or  elahomle  contrivance.  Ai 
was  mid  o[  a  ceUmted  actor  of  genteel  comedy,  in  a  line,  ttw 
construction  of  wfaioh  answers  to  its  sense — 

"  He  captivates  us  by  uucommon  ease." 


FaHtasiii  for  the  Piano  Forle^  tcith  on  Accompaniment  for  a  Flute, 
ad  /ihiluni,  on  Rosiini's  much-admired  Pregkiera,  in  Zclmira  ; 
coiiipnsi-d  by  Pio  Cianchelliai.    London.    Cbappnll  and  Co. 

Tke  Parade,  a  Mililarj/  Rondo  for  the  Piano  Forte,-  composed  by 
Cipriani  Potter.    London.    Gow  and  Son. 

There  are  few  musicians  in  (his  country  that  have  been  so  care- 
fully educated  u  the  authon  of  tbese  two  lesBOm — not  that  we 
mean  to  inatitute  any  compariMa  or  to  iaugiae  any  other  resem- 
blance between  tfaem.  We  rather  gire  it  as  a  reason  fiir  classing 
two  compositianBio  dissimilar  ia  their  aims  and  style. 

Mr.  .Cianchettini  indeed  appears  to  us  to  be,  by  the  natural 
direction  of  his  talent,  a  composer  of  rocal  music ;  and  from  his 
publications  in  that  department  there  appear  to  lis  to  be  few 
whose  genius  would  establish  stronger  claims  than  his,  were  it 
called  into  sufficient  exercise.  This  should  also  be  a  recom- 
mendation tn  the  writer  of  sonatas,  fpr  instrumental  music  is  the 
more  excellent,  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  cantabile — the 
more  (to  use  an  expression  not  yet  l^miliar  to  Englbh  ears  when 
so  applied)  the  more  it  sings.  But  Mr.  C.  b  also  a  plover  of 
mueh  attainmeat  and  a  writer  of  a  very  fertile  imagination,  end 
tbe  fitntana  gives  a  looia  to  tlw  Ihcalty. 

We  should  then  o  priori  be  led  to  ezpeet  much  ftxJm  soch  a 
(^positim)  fmn  sueb  a  hand.  The  introducdoa  b  formed  apon 
tbe  first  passage  of  the  theme,  with  howerer  a  sliglit  difereoce 
4a  S 
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in  Iho  outsci,  but  which  continually  apptiart  as  the  reel  suTi- 
ject  eitlier  in  Ibe  pinna  fbrte  or  flute  part,  amidst  excuKire  Qighfa 
or  acGompanjing  hannraiiBi.  It  matt  wfU  md««bKrf  to  be 
eSectivd)'  played,  yet  there  ia  «  mare  decidad  chanctor  tlieB 
belongi  to  tlie  parts  that  imaediately  fellow  tbe  Prcgiiera,  In 
which  fbc  author  has  availed  himself  more  though  not  to  any 
considerable  extent,  of  the  liconse  which  the  fantasia  tmdiows. 
There  is  not  as  much  melody  aa  we  could  desire,  but  thtri;  is  sonio 
striking  modulation.  This  wc  attribute  to  the  tlicmt-,  with  which 
weare  not  oxcpodiiigly  enraptured.  The  passage  on  "Ah  I'e 
ver"  wc  like  tlic  bi»t,  and  if  Mr.  Cianchettini  can  accept  the  re- 
niark  as  praise,  Ihcre  is  greater  puritj  but  less  fancy  than  is  com- 
mon to  bis  piano  forte  lessons. 

Mr.  Potter's  is  less  aspiring  in  every  sense.  Itidfcd  Ik^  has 
modestly  given  it  the  most  humble  of  titlen,  '■'  dhcrlimenlo," 
though  he  has  aisigned  to  it  a  certain  detinile  character.  TIiu 
itfnrcia  twby  not  the  jl/urc/iJ' J  ialiold  and  simple  in  its  iiii4ody,but 
subsequently  in  eoinc  of  purts,  set  off  by  some  [tunerful  bar- 
monies,  which  give  a  richness  and  strength  that  assist  the  charac- 
lecistic  devolopenient.  Though  the  pusagee  are  not  very  various, 
yet  the  pointed  Mccstuatiop  and  the  fraqnent  introd action  of 
MKh  ttaitntions  as  the  unity  of  the  style  adnits,  deridedly  show 
that  many  and  fluctuating  sensations  poasad  through  the  mind  of 
the  author  in  his  short  work.  Tbe  consentaneous  rise  and  fall  of 
feeling  which  will  follow  these  are  tbetests  ofhia  ability.  The 
"  Triotiaila  Hoisini,"  is  certainly  lihe,  so  like  indeed  that  in  some 
IMIhw  we  could  point  to  the  very  passages.  It  is  scarcely  nc- 
oHMiy  to  enquire  wkere,  for  Rossini  is  but  too  often  tbe  same — 
the  cmaaieiltBl  parts  of  the  fifth  page  are  however  obviously 
imported  from  //  BarbitredeScvigtia,\a  new  combinations,  wheto 
we  think  might  also  be  found  the  rudiments  of  more  of  the  move- 
ment. Tbb  however  is  not  "  alia  Itoitim,"  it  is  Rossini  him- 
self—but it  is  an  objection  which  all  imitations  entail,  for  an 
imitation  to  be  such,  must,  somehow  or  other,  always  be  alter  tt 
idem.  The  quick  stpp  concludes  this  lively  piece  in  a  spirited 
manner.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  of  execution  either  as  re- 
q»eetBil«  style  or  its  punges. 


Ml 


tompofit  par  0.  La  Mtfjfm.  A  Loodm.  ChM  ClMHiti  ft  C<h 

Aboiil  OhHj  jmm  ago  nmefaodT  coK^ond  "  TiW  Ajtdc  of 
Prague,"  mi  ttnoe  tk«t  parkrf  SMMt  mvta  Us  BuMUMMtft 
in  itthatloii  af  b  tempeat— called  "  TIte  Sutrtn."  M.  Lo  Hojne 
sirnck  no  doubt  by  the  contrast  which  the  peaceful  tenor  of  mar- 
ried lire  preseats,  and  determined  to  show  how  much  morefilting-snch 
a  subject  is  for  musical  reprenntation,  has  given  us  the  wedding 
day.  When  however  we  consider  that  the  composer  lias  carried 
la  im  ftirthor  into  ti»  delightful  practice  of  conRnbisl  Mint  wo 
are  not  quits  no  certain  as  to  his  incitement  lo  tbis  andutaldag. 
For  if  contrast  had  been  hb  object  he  might  have  eondocted  «8 
through  the  honey  moon  at  least.  But  he  haa  not  done  so,  influ- 
enced perhaps  by  the  maxim  that "  aulBcient  for  the  dny  is  (liu  evil 
thereof."  He  his  motives  what  (bey  may,  we  have  not  bcvn  so  much 
stirred  to  mirth  upon  such  asnbject  ever  since  we  heard  the  son  of 
tbat  great  nnsieiBii  Dr.  W.  manj-yeanagft  aiB|^•BdaD•a^lpBny- 
a  siNsikr  reklion,  wMok  was,  i»     kjnd,  iainitabls. 

M.  Le  Moyne  dates  the  eommeacement  of  hi*  nanativ e  firo- 
duclion  from  the  nig;ht  before  the  wedding,  not  that  he  describes, 
as  Swift  has  done,  the  ablutions  of  the  bridegroom  or  the  trou- 
aeau  of  the  bride.  But  like  many  other  tio nest  gentlemen  he 
takes  up  the  subject  of  matrimony  in  the  dark.  We  soen  6nd, 
(i<s  ninst  otlit'1'4  Jo)  that  "  Let  omlirti  dc  la  nml  le  diitipeal" 
(he  ulifuacatioii  disperses,  the  dawn  appears,  the  sun  rises  (am)  the 
bride  end  bridegroom  doubtless  al  the  same  tine)  a»d  rolb  in  flill 
flplendosr  abore  tba  hariwm.  All  Am  is  axpiened  in  awmt 
mthij,  and  open  tha  pieca  liecciiaiBgljr  with  an  inlimMtiM  id  the 
tiBK.  OftbeplaceveareaJsoinfemed,frvm**X<ihvil(ieeAwiB 
dans  la  Jirrit  Tioiiine,"  and  horns,  (a  memorandum  liable  to  some 
abjection  upon  such  anoceasion)  echo,  and  haunds,  immediately 
make  themselves  audibly  visible.  The  hunters  assemble,  and  are 
lost  in  the  forest.  Thea  begins  the  principle  action — the  aar-  ' 
riage. — The  yonng  rillagere  "  vont  en  dataant"  to  wait  upon  the 
bridegroom,  and  one  of  them  compliments  him.  "  II  I'emiratalle" 
says  the  drucriptive  explanation.    Aye  poor  fellow  we  can  per- 
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fectly  eolor  into  hii  embarrass  meat.  It  happened  to  ourself  to  be 
roused  from  the  viuon  of  our  joya  on  the  morning  of  marriBgc  by 
the  nvm  cionk.of  a  good  nstaired  fiund,  who  scraamed  out 
"Cobb  Muter  Bornu'dine  g«t  up  snd  be  hanged."  Tke  bride- 
groom racoven  bowerer  during  a  cadniee,  and  invitea  tia  vinton 
into  lu>  home,  where  tbey  enter  ralbartamulluotulr,  bnt  they  are 
in  high  tpirita,  which  accoonla  &r  it.  Tliey  have  hardl;  had 
time  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  bride  before  the  be)l  anmmon* 
them  to  mam;  tliey  reach  the  churq^  and  bllnpon  their  knees  with 
aa  mneb  devotioa  aa  can  be  expected.  There  is  a  geudenian  in 
one  of  the  Sutera  Cauntiea  whogirex  a  very  gooil  idea  uf  ihe 
discourse  of  a  celebrated  preacher  in  tlic  metropulis,  I)y  Ihe  force 
of  inarticulate  snunds.  Here  tee  have  the  raa!<9  and  (he  marriage 
ill  music,  ader  the  same  manner,  and  we  must  say  it  is  admirably 
expressed.  The  responses  are  made,  and  the  Curu  pronounces  an 
exliartalion  to  the  happy  pair,  who  if  aOcctcd  like  ourselvcii  must 
be  rather  lowered  by  this  "  lent  et  lemiblc"  di»cour9C.  Indeed 
our  friend  evidently  thought  such  must  be  Ihe  oflcct  not  only  upon 
the  Inide  and  bridegroom  but  upon  Ihe  whole  congregation,  fur 
"  ZiC  Cvri  Tcmonte  (step  by  step)  a  Caulet  luiitanl  lout  U  monde 
dmu  un  saint  aHendtwemcnt."  The  maas  is  continued  and  ended, 
and  they  all  get  out  of  the  church  in  rather  an  unseemly,  up  and 
down,  biggledy  piggledy  succession  of  arpeggios.  The  happy  pair 
are  then  conducted  home,  the  guests  enter,  sit  down  to  table  and 
dine.  One  of  Ihe  party  sings  a  sang,  "  Young  Colin  tlole  my  heart 
aaaifi"  here  some  new  light  breaks  in  upon  the  author's  inlen- 
tioH;  we  preanoM  this  miut  have  been  Madame  Catalaiii  or  Mca. 
SabMni,  for  there  arc  two  veisea  of  variatioDs  and  a  chroaiatic 
Tolata  as  the  inal  cadeooe.  It  might  indeed  very  probably  be  the 
marriage  of  Madame  Catolani  herself,  except  that  tbe  Chevalier 
her  husband  Is  not  very  likely  to  suBer  so  much  confuilion  aa 
is  represented  from  a  complimentary  address.  It  does  not 
however  much  matter.  A  country  dance  follows,  during  which 
"  on  t^embraite"  once  and  again  during  connecting  cadences. 
Whether  the  composer  intends  any  sly  insinuation  by  his  conver* 
sion  of  a  couple  of  naturals  into  sharps  during  this  agreeabte  cere- 
mony, we  cannot  ainoltttely  pronounce,  but  we  observe  that  evea 
during  the  marriage  ibelf  he  IhrowB  in  some  discords.  Nowifbe 
Ihw  any  meanii^  of  sddi  a  kind  nothing  can  be  more  improper. 
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ftriuch  cbangM  tm  entirely  ont  of  place  upon  the  wodding  day. 
The  embraces  conclnded,  the  company  waltz— -during  which  the 
bride  and  brfd^oum  withdraw,  to  the  great  dolour  and  conrasion 
of  the  party,  as  it  appears  from  the  flats  that  are  thrown  in,  as 
well  M  bf  tlw  bnny  of  the  composernp  and  down  the  instrument. 
So  tenniuatw  thii  Joyon  day. 

We  ue  good  Protestants,  and  therefore  are  not  appriied  of 
(he  manner  in  which  Catholic  pastors  (thb  is  a  Catholic  marriage) 
hold  out  the  subject  of  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  to  their  Socka, 
but  as  our  church  declares  that  "  it  is  not  tu  be  taken  in  liand  un- 
advisedly, lightly,  or  wantonly,"  we  recommend  all  young  ladies 
to  purchase  M.  Le  Moyne's  sonata,  and  ponder  it  ateadbstly — 
"  duly  considering  the  causes  for  which  matrimony  was  ordained." 
Thus  they  will  be  sure  to  feel  all  its  harmony,  and  be  brought  to 
a  proper  tone  of  mind  for  ita  serious  duties.  And  noreoTer  this 
piece,  like  the  state  it  describes,  is  such  an  me  as  any  yovng  lady 
Is  able  and  noet  yoniig  ladiea  will  be  willing  to  pl^r. 


yl  Collection  of  admired  Italian,  Frrneh,  German,  Spanish,  aid 
English  Songs,  wilk  a  progressive  oecompanimeni Jar  Ike  Spantth 
Guitar  ;  by  Grorge  Ilervei/  Derwort.  Nos.  \  la  13.  XrfindoD. 
Gow  and  Son, 

Adcr  taking  Ihc  nir  in  a  stiff  North-east  wind  in  January,  we 
are  feelinifly  persuaiiod  dial  ours  is  not  a  serenading  elimalc,  at 
least  not  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — and  also  that  a  lover  who 
should  be  sufficiently  ardent  to  hope  to  win  his  mistress  by  the 
sounds  of  his  guitar  at  thit  season,  would  stand  much  the  same 
chance  as  the  unfortunate  svnn,  who,  according  to  one  of  our 
early  poets, 

 "  Caught  bis  death  standing  under  a  spout, 

Awaiting  till  midnight  till  Nan  should  come  ont." 
Such  considerations  will  help  to  account  for  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  guitar  had  fellen  amongst  us  till  of  late,  when  it  has 
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been  Imughl  into  notice  by  Mr.  Sor'a  eartnDrdiiMry  perrorMiice 
and  Mr.  Sola's  pnblioMioiia.  We  have  {sdMd  board  the  fbnner 
wrliit  wonderfnUjr—tha  tdumuwa  in  Ha^'a  Crtotion  for 
iMtaoM,  in  a  ihiibh-  m  full  and  Tirid  as  to  indMo  ni  for  tfin 
momeat  to  beliere  tbe  intrnmciit  itadf  br  more  capable  than  we 
could  ever  find  it  in  other  hands.  About  two  conturiea  a^o  it 
WBt  low  enough,  probably  because  it  was  eaxy  auil  popular. 
Things  must  exiit  in  ucerlain  state  oracarcity,Bs  my  Lord  Lau- 
derdale says  in  bis  booli  on  National  Wealtli,  and  be  difliculi  of 
oUaininent  to  continue  in  very  Ugh  vogM  t  for  though  fo-shion  ia 
fflverything  byturD3,"Bhe  iaaastlrety  "nothing  long."  But 
still  the  guitar  has  many  recommendations.  It  is  easily  learned, 
easily  played,  ensily  transported  from  place  to  place,  it  may  be 
nisnaj^ed  f^rucefully ;  a  white  ruundarm  may  fall  carelessly  upon  it; 
taper  fingers  may  wanton  among  the  slringEj — it  relieves  by  variety 
and  prevents  the  distarbance  of  an  uniniittcd  and  intcii^ie  circle, 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  introduced.  Se  c:  how  delight- 
fully the  author  of  "  ifroeeirii^c  Hall"  liLis  fiiijjIojiHl  it— he  has 
brought  it  to  harmonize  with  the  warm  bewitching  tone  of  his 
conversation  pieces.  Nay,  it  is  only  just  twelve  moolhs  ago  sines 
we  onnelves  felt  the  really  ofhia  refinement,  in  hearing  two 
highlj-Bccomplisbed  amateura  play  national  sirs,  responding  to 
euh  other  under  the  soft  lights  and  floating  draperies  of  the 

Amring-room,  at   House,  tbongh  it  was  January,  in  the 

eoontry.  The  goda  may  have  made  us  perhaps  a  little  poetical, 
orit  might  remind  m  of  the  Eastern  tales  we  r«ad  in  ova  boy< 
bood,  or  of  our  fonder  dreams,  when  the  "bomro  w>8yontig"-^r 
Itmightbethe  mere  novelty  of  the  whole  scene,  or  tike  ladies — the 
reader  is  qtiite  at  liberty  to  choose  any  one  or  to  take  all  these 
reasons.  Wc  are  content  to  declare  we  have  seldom  bean  mora 
sensibly  atfecled.  And  if  he  be  imbued  with  any  of  them  sym- 
pathies, and  can  tail  in  with  two  such  Syrens,  he  may  repeal  our 
experiment.  We  therefore  recommend  thi'  cuitar  to  yonng 
ladies — not  OS  a  substitute,  but  as  an  alternative  niiiusemcnt  to  re- 
lieve the  graver  parts  ot  their  musical  studios.  Nun'  thi'ii  fur  some- 
thing of  its  hbtory.  "  This  instnunenl,  according  to  Mersennus, 
(we  quote  Sir  J.  HawfciiM)  is  but  tittle  used,  and  is  bcld  in  great 
eaotesipt  in  Fruee,  m  initsd  it  liai  hien  fill  rery  lalaly  in  Ihb 
eoontry.  TIib  true  English  RppellMtion  fi>r  it  is  Ike  CttMn,  ntrt- 
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witfeiiiLicliiig;  il  k  by  the  ignoroDl  pooplc  called  llie  guiliir."  As 
a  ])i-uuf  oftlie  lowciilimatioii  in  wbich  it  was  formerly  held  iu  Eng- 
land, tlip  hi.stuiiaii  L-itei  lh(- fact,  "that  it  was  the  common  amiue- 
mciit  of  waiting  customers  in  barber's  shops." 

It  would  appear,  however,  about  filly  or  sixty  years  ago  to 
hftve  fiseD  Id  estimatioD,  as  tbe  copies  of  tbe  faxhionable  airs  and 
ballada  of  that  period  contwn  an  airangement  for  OQe  or  two 
gnitBTH.  Buttbcae  arrangements  were  little  adapted  to  the  geiihis 
of  the  inatrument,  for  they  contained  merely  the  air  ItEclf,  tran>i- 
posed  into  the  most  convenient  key. 

The  origin  of  the  guitar  is  unknown — it  i.i  ascribed  lo  the 
Spaniards,*  who  probably  derived  it  fcom  the  Moors.  It  is  still 
much  In  use  amongst  the  Turks  a i:d  Per^iiaiis,  ivhii  lereived  il  from 
Arabia,  wlierc  it  hits  been  known  from  a  remote  peiind.  The 
Negroes  have  also  their  guitar,  formed  of  a  gourd  covered  with, 
wood,  on  wbidi  arefltretcbed  four  or  six  Htnngs,  or  of  a  piece  of 
hollowed  wood,  covered  witb  leather,  with  two  or  three  atriaga 
of  hair — and  we  have  in  our  possesion  an  East  Indian  cetar,  of 
very  singular  shape  end  structure,  which  is  now  in  use  iti  Hin- 
dostan. 

The  guitar  Is  the  la^t  bi-aiicli  of  llie  numerous:  nimily  of  the 
ancient  lutes.  It  has  succeeded  the  lute,  theorbo,  si stre,  angelica, 
nutndore,  pandora,  chelU,  maDdaline,t  and  lyre  of  every  species, 
it  hOBirflate  years  been  much tned  inFrsnea;  and  tbe  peribrn- 
anceof  the  artists  we  have  before  menlioDed  has  rendered  it  bshion- 
ablc  in  England.  Its  introduction  has,  too,  keen  aided  by  the 
cheapness  and  elegance  of  tbe  inalrumenl,  by  the  romantic  ideas 
usually  attached  to  it,  and  by  the  very  circumstance  that  formerly 
brought  it  into  disregard — by  the  small  degree  of  labour  the 
practice  of  it  demands.    We  mean  of  course  that  degree  only 

•  Few  nation"  bjve  a  greater  passion  for  mu«c  than  the  KpiiiiarJj.  There 
are  fcir  or  them  tliat  do  iiol  play  on  Ibe  ^Itar,  and  with  (his  Instrument  at 
ni|fat  they  itrenadc  their  mirtteiMi.  At  Uadrid,  and  ia  other  dtiai  of  Spain, 
It  II  coounon  to  ami  in  the  itteets  joaag  meneqiwed  with  a  gaitaraod  a 
d;lrk  lanthonl,  who,  taking  their  tbHion  under  the  wiiidawi,  auig  •udaCMm- 
pany  Iheniselrrs  on  flieir  tnstruiiiFnl— and  tlicre  is  scarce  an  artificer  or 
iabaurcr,  in  uny  of  tl;e  cities  or  prorindal  towns,  wlio  when  Hurork  U.oier 
iltK>,  not  go  lo  some  of  the  public  placts  mid  cnlcrUiii  liinisdf  irith  bis 
guifar. 

i  Tile  inanib)li[iu  has  bucn  brauglit  a^aiu  into  noticu  during  the  hUt  lew 
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which  will  Qufttrc  for  the  purposes  of  accompBDimcnl,  for  the 
poWiT!!  of  the  ■;uitar  arc  little  adapted  to  anjrtbing  bejond  mn 
ai-rompiitiiiiK'nl,  nnd  tbta  t6e  of  the  aimpleat  kind.  Upon  thta 
pnint  tic  cuniiot  do  better  than  trandate lh« opinluu  ttf  a  modern 
French  author. 

*■  Some  muticians,  who  are  certainly  too  severe,  np  pear  annoyed 
that  the  gnitar  haa  continued  to  mfat.   I  do  not  agree  in  their 

opinion ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  the  gnitar  may  not  be  deipiaed. 
A  cnvatiiia,  iiollurno,  romance,  or  duettino,  may  be  properly 
acri>iii|i:i[iic'il  on  lliia  instrument.  1(3  soft  and  low  sound*  give 
rnassci  ot'  Ijaimony  very  favourable  to  the  voice,  which  Ihey 
suilain  without  extinguishing.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
inrersioDs  of  cbor^  ia  necessary,  to  give  them  regularity  of  pro- 
grcKioa,  and  to  avoid  the  coupon  bat  loo  otifti  obtemble  ia 
compoiitionB  fbr  the  guitar. 

"  Thb  inatrumeni  differs  from  others  in  the  circnnntance,  that 
it  gives  a  good  deal  of  (one  in  accompanying,  and  is  almost  reduced 
to  silence  if  it  be  made  to  perform  a  folo,  or  the  single  notes 
of  a  melody.*  The  reason  ia,  beeaose  its  force  consbts  in  the 
multiplied  vibrations  of  several  strings,  struck  either  in  succession 
orBimuItaueouBly.  As  toon  as  we  quit  arpeggios  for  unison,  and 
para  from  the  aouorons  baie  to  the  highest  octave,  which  is  com* 
poMd  of  SMuds  produced  from  a  thin  string  of  few  vibrations,  the 
the  focble  and  langnid  air,  deprived  of  the  retoareesof  harmwy, 
bcconiM  nothing  mora  Oan  a  meagre  nnd  dry  pianeato." 
'  It  h»  oflate  been  w>  much  the  bihion  to  tax  voices  and  instru- 
ments  with  redaiulBnt  txeeuGan,  that  we  cannot  wonder  the  simple 
aad  unprateBding  guitar  should  have  dnred  the  same  fate.  How- 
ever  aModation  and  roraanee  may  nlse  the  value  of  this  instm* 
raeat,  we  Mtit  alloW  that  it  Is  afaselutely  insigniScant  when 
compared  with  almost  every  other.  This  insignificance  is  reduced 
to  poaitiye  meanness,  when  it  is  made  to  perform  the  difficulties — 
we  aught  almost  say  the  extravagancies — to  which  it  is  too  often 
snlject^.  Even  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sor  himself,  the  prevailing 
'aensation  his  performance  excited  was  wonder  that  he  should  have 
so  ovetcoroe  the  natural  imperf^ons  of  the  instnunent,  and 

*  The  lot  heiei^  "riailtjifi  eimteri"  bat  we  do  not  apply  the  vatb 
Kfeiii^tobuinnMBti.  We  hive  tak«alk*TerantIin  uplift  ntlertbto  (he 
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r^ret  tbat  such  talent  Biul  industry  sbould  havt!  been  to  mnap- 
plied ;  for  the  same  quuitity  of  labour  would  have  given  him 
great,  perhaps  unrivalled  supDriority  upon  an  inatnintcnt  in  every 
way  more  worthy  of  hia  genius;  and  in  bim  we  might  have  hailed 
another  Kiesewetter,  Lindley,  or  Dragonelti.  He  has  too  been 
greatly  mistaken  in  arranging  snch  airs  as  Vedrai  carina,  and 
BaUi,  Batti,  (the  latter  having  a  difficall  violoncello  obiigalo 
accompaniment,)  for  the  guitar.  On  the  contrary,  in  Deh  vieai 
alia Jineiira,  he  has,  both  in  the  style  of  this  air  and  iln  accompani- 
ment, contiulti'd  the  intentioas  of  the  composer,  and  the  clmracter 
of  the  inBtnimenl,  and  manif^tud  bis  own  poner  uvit  it.  We 
have  not  Mr.  Sor's  Instruction  Book  before  us  at  this  moment,  but 
if  we  recollect  right,  it  give*  the  learner  the  meus  of  oveicoming 
the  diSculliea  Hr.  8or  tws  UniBelf  overleaped,  nther  than  Ibe 
weliil  procMeti  leading  to  the  end  pointed  at  hy  tho  Frendi 
author  we  hare  quoted  above.  Mr.  Sola,  nn  the  contmry,  haa 
produced  a  book  of  i us t ructions  which  will  iiiculcali;  iieiiily  hU 
that  ia  ■eoMoary  for  accompanimcnl,  utiil  this  bt-i  boi'ii  done 
clearly  end  concisely.  In  fact  the  guitar  is  not  ivorih  more  lime 
than  the  attainmeul  of  tmiA  piinciplei  as  those  laid  dowa  by  Mr. 
Sola  will  cost.  When  these  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind,  a  player 
may  adapt  any  little  air  to  his  owa  aecompaniment,  foroneof  the 
beat  qualificBtions  of  the  guitar  in  its  portable  nature,  and  thus 
(Bi  iaeo  often  the  cose)  in  travelling  any  national  air,  romance,  ur 
chanson,  may  be  immediately  fixed  on  the  memory,  or  committed 
to  paper.  Mr.  Sola's  canzonets  arc  of  the  same  unpretending 
kind  with  his  instructions  ;  they  aresiinpic  airs,  with  accompani- 
menls  as  variant  as  the  nature  of  the  arppg!;in  will  pemiil.  lie 
has  aba  arranged  the  moet  favourite  airs  in  the  national  melodies 
far  the  guitar,  and  aonie  lh«n  with  very  good  ^fec^  Amongst 
the  many  naigt  vUch  have  been  eempoMd  dwing  the  bttt  fcw 
yean  fer  the  inrtrament,  M.  Begres  Guarda  eke  bitinea  and 
Tramezzani's  Che  aon  me  dine  un  di,  are  two  of  the  most  elegant. 
The  latter  has  as  much  character  as  any  air  we  ever  heard.  But 
perhaps  the  best  airs  are  those  of  Italy  (particularly  the  Vene- 
tian) and  Spain.  Many  of  the  French  are  very  piquant,  and 
excellently  adapted  to  the  iiHlttiiiieiit,  but  the  English  are  in 
generaloftooaedate,  toodceply  E^cnlinicntal  a  vtni.  Thebolero, 
the  barcarole,  the  canaonetla,  and  romance,  have  al)  the  gaiety, 
4bS 
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soflncu,  tenderBen,  waA  chiv&try,  which  we  HssoEialr  ivitli  IhP 
troubadours,  the  gay  squires,  and  Hprigblly  dames,  uflbe  early 
ageaof  poelry  mid  music. 

Mr.  Denvorl'ii  collection  contains  a  good  many  new  «in ;  mmt 
of  tbetn  arc  arniJi(;ed  with  a  dlRerent  accompaniment  for  each 
vene,  progieasivc  in  diOiculty,  chords  and  varied  arpegf^ios  being 
the  forms  chiefly  employed.  Home  of  the  pieces-arc  already 
popuIar,sucha3Par/fl«(jwur/rtSyrie,Cei//'n;ii£iur,2'Ac6oa(iei-oiDJ, 
and  the  Venetian  barcarolle.  The  French  romances  predominate. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  he  seen,  that  the  ivrilei  a  for 
the  guitar  must  limit  Iheir  imagination  to  the  capabilities  u{  the 
instrument  [  that  they  degrade  il^vhen  they  would  make  it  pcrlorni 
woDders,  becaute  they  thus  tnoBt  effectually  expose  its  insignifi> 
cance ;  and  players  nho  reallf  wiA  to  excel  may  beat  do  »o  by 
atteDdinglothe  prodoctiw  of  gotxl  tone,  and  neatness  in  the  exe. 
cation  of  those  paaeagesallottedloitbyjudiciouscomposers.  We 
need  Wdly  my  that  (he  guitar  is  almost  useless,  except  in  the 
handaof singers.  The  use  of  the  Capo  d' Astro,  or  moveable  bridge, 
fitted  to  the  strings, enables  the  porformer  to  transpose  at  pleasure, 
and  is  a  moHt  oonvenient  addition  for  singetii  of  limited  composts 
of  voice. 


£rcn  as  the  Sun,  Glt  r  in  Hit  Plaij  ofA.\  i/oit  like  it,  iit  llic  Tliculrc 
Royal  CoTiKill  Gul  den  Cit  Puelry  from  Ulinlipeiirt's  Poems; 
composed  by  Jlcnry  R.  Bishop.    London.    Goulding,  D'AI- 

For  all  our  Melt  wen  very  very  merry,  Olee  and  Chorus;  the 
Words  from  Redgaunttet,  the  Muae  composed  and  inscribed  to 
the  Supporters  of  the  Yorkshire  Amateur  Meetingt,  by  PMkp 
Knapton.   York.    Kiiapton,  White,  and  Knaptcm. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  her  Royal  Sigkneti  the  Princett 

Aagusla — Three  Rounds,  milk  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Piano 
Forli;  composed  vxpresslij  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private 
ramiiics;  the  Music  by  George  B.  Herbert,  the  Poetry  by 
J.  R.  Pianchc.    London.    Goulding,  U'Alinaine,  and  Co. 

Our  readers  have  been  apprized  by  fornu^r  articles,  how  much 
tfiey  owe  to  the  revival  of  Shakspcure'a  pluys  with  naw  and  addi- 
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liooal  miisic  by  Mr.  Bishop.  Indeed  the  most  popular  English 
songs  of  the  present  day  (Bid  me  discourse  and  Should  he  upbraid), 
with  several  duets  (  Orpheus,  On  a  da)/,  and  As  it  fell  upon  a  day } 
frhich  equal  if  not  surpass  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have,  sprung 
from  the  cxcitpmcnt  of  Mr.  Bishop's  powers  by  these  dramas,  and 
by  their  being  turned  to  the  necessity  of  forming  a  style  analo- 
gous to  the  manner  (perhaps  suppositious)  of  the  age  of  the  plays 
(liemselvea.  This  glee  owes  its  origin  to  a  similar  cause.  It  is 
mare  dramatic  than  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  If^timate 
glee,  but  it  is  bold  speaking  melody,  formed  upon  the  basis  of 
horn  mnsic,  to  which  it  is  likened  on  account  of  its  poetry.  The 
words  celebrate  the  chace. 

Mr.  Knapton's  is  more  dramatic  than  suits  the  glee,  but  bis 
IS  also  a  chorus.  It  must  be  effective,  if  performed  with  the  spirit 
with  which  it  is  written.  We  see  it  is  inscribed  to  the  Amateur 
Meetings  of  Yorkshire.  These  societies  arc  very  important  aids 
to  music,  and  we  hope  at  no  very  remote  period  to  be  enabled  to 
make  such  a  record  of  them  as  their  rank,  utility,  and  excellence 

The  young  composer  of  the  Rounds,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bishop.  The  abject  for  which  he  unites 
with  Mr.  Planchi  is  exceedingly  meritorious,  and  follows  up  what 
has  been  excellently  begun  by  Mr.  Collard  in  his  Series  of  Moral 
Songs.  Mr.  Plancb£  has  already  produced  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tifUlflongs  we  know,  in  hi):  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  Melodies, 
and  Aere  is  a  purity  and  delicacy  in  his  thoughts  that  mark  him 
out  for  the- office  he  has  thus  taken  upon  him.  These  rounds  are 
very  agreeable  in  melody,  light,  lively  and  elegant.  ThcHubjects 
are  picturesque,  and  they  may  safely  be  recommeudfd  (o  thn^i'  to 
whom  they  are  especially  addressed,  both  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  merits  as  compiniitious  and  of  their  easy  structure  and 
compass.  Three  great  objvd.s  ^ippcnr  to  be  accoiupliahed  in  them; 
they  are  attractive,  they  are  within  every  young  lady's  reach,  and 
th^  will  assist  In  teaching  the  delightful  and  neceaaary  accom- 
pliahm^t  oS  siHfftng  in  parfs. 
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The  admired  Air,  "  OmbraadorataApeUOf"  iHtke^fitBoriUOpera 
of  Romeo  e  Giulietla,  arrimged  at  a  BriUuM  Sob,  wUh  Varia- 
tions for  the  Harp,  by  N.  C.  Soehia.  London.  Ooulding, 
D' Almaine,  and  Co. 

The  exquidte  perfonnanco  of  this  air  by  Madame  Pasta  (■!• 
Ihaugli  it  hat  been  long  known)  has  raised  it  to  a  degree  of  cele- 
brity,  and  if  we  may  compare  the  powen  of  an  inatTument  with 
(hat  of  the  human  voice,  its  favour  with  the  public  is  not  likely  to 
be  decreased  by  this  arrangement  of  Mr.  Bochsa.  The  sceaa  ia 
itself  full  of  pathos,  and  here  Madame  Pasta  Uall-powerAil;  not 
only  every  tone,  biil  every  look  and  gesture,  is  instinct  with  feel- 
ing, and  she  seems  already  to  imaginB  herself  in  the  Elyiduro  she 
so  beautifully  describes. 

Mr.  BochsB  commences  his-pieee  with  «i  inlrodudion,  in  which 
be  developes  the  lekding  features  or  the  air  and  recitative  in  all 
the  alternations  of  pasdon.  He  calls  in  oil  the  aids  of  melody, 
modulation  snd  execution,  and  it  will  suffice  (o  aay  that  he  has 
scarcely  ever  employed  them  with  more  effect.  He  has  given  the 
(heme  with  most  of  the  ornaments  introduced  by  Madame  Pasta, 
and  bere  the  player  must  do  his  part.  The  sensibility  and  ability 
of  tbe  performer  must  /aire  chanter  scs  doigli.  The  variations  are 
not  regular  in  their  form,  and  we  like  them  the  better ;  they  are 
full  of  the  power,  brilliancy  and  expression,  which  characterize 
(he  introduction,  and  indeed  Mr.  Bochia's  style  in  general ;  and 
and  we  can  but  congratulate  him  upon  this  composition,  as  one  of 
the  moBt  sucusiltU  of  hb  worlca. 


Fantasia  Jbr  the  Barp,  on  Rossini's  faxourile  Air  in  Im  Ceneren- 
lola  /  composed  by  Theodore  Labarrc.   Chappcll  and  Co, 

There  is  a  freedom  and  energy  about  the  style  of  this  composi- 
tion of  a  high  order.  The  introduction  is  exceedingly  good.  Mr. 
Ijabarre  has  very  happily  caught  the  spirit  of  his  subject,  and  has 
inflHed  it  into  his  composition  with  good  effect.  The  variation! 
cn  Rossini's  l>eauliful  melody  are  not  difficult,  but  are  adapted 
to  tbe  air,  and  contain  very  agreeable  variety. 
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La  tfj/mphe  de  la  Seitu,  a  Paslonl  Rondo  Jbr  Ike  Piano  FoHej 
composed  and  dedicated  to  Mia  Morell,  C.  Plejfel.  Chap- 
pell  and  Co. 

Introduction  and  Polaeea,  Rondo  Jbr  the  Piano  Forte;  composed 

by  Camille  Pleyei.   Chappell  (md  Co. 
Troiiiente  Melange,  tur  dt^srenimoreeaux  tirit  des  operat  de  Soi- 

*ini,  ammgit  pour  h  Ptam  Porte  i  par  Cmmlia  Phyel. 

CimppeU  and  Co. 

Theae  are  lessons  more  fitted  for  practice  than  BroiueBienl. 
Tha  rondo  of  the  first  is  pretty,  the  rest  of  it  U  made  np  ofbril- 
liuit  Mtd  rapid  pasaages,  failing  much  in  exprenum.  The  second 
b  tbo  bat.  The  andamte  containi  nach  mwit,  and  the  polaeea  h 
airy  and  not  nngraoefnl.  The  melange  coatiit*  ofsonM  of  Ro»* 
taBi*a  mort  bvonito  traits  of  molody,  mmttj  eeuMcted  bjr  florid 
pwBBgra  fornedoKt  of  them  bjrHr.  P. 


Select  OveHum  of  Beetkmen,  OeruhM,  Oluek,  MoMurt,  i(e. 
arranged  for  the  Piano  Forloy  with  Aeeompanimenlt  fi»r  VIoHnf 
Rnte,  and  rioUmedlo  /  bjf  J,  N,  Itmmel,  Maitre  de  ChopeUe 
to  the  JhAe  of  Saxe  Weimar.   London.  T.  Booaey  and  Co. 

No$.  9  and  10, — Der  Preytchutt  and  Burj/aiahe. 

The  name  of  the  arrfang^  of  theaa  overtures  is  in  itself  a  strong 
recommendation  to  public  bvonr,  bnt  their  intrinsic  merits  will 
be  found  still  more  so.  The  overtnre  to  Eurjfanlke  la  neither  ao 
popular  nor  bo  Gne  a  composition  as  Der  Freyschutv.  It  stiil 
however  displays  in  many  instances  the  free  genius  and  imagioa- 
tion  of  Weber.  Both  are  arranged  by  Mr.  Hummel  with  the 
greatest  ponible  effect,  and  are  sufficiently  difficult  to  afford  ex- 
cellent practice,  without  being  so  much  so  as  to  deter  the  energetic 
from  attempting  them. 


The  Chtrtere  and  Select  Airs  from  JVeber'r  etiebrated  Optra  of 
Her  Frejfiekuls,  arranged  ni  Duels  /or  Uu  Harp  ami  Piam 
Forte,  aith  Aeeompaniintali  for  the  Flute  and  Vi<Joneelto  (ad 
lib)  btfJ.  F.  Barrowei.    Book  1. 

Select  Airs  from  the  same,  nrranged  for  Tao  Perfartners  oa  the 
Piano  Forte,    Book  1.    By  J.  F.  Burroates, 

Select  A'ri  from  Ike  tame  for  the  Piano  Fmrte,  with  an  Aceampu- 
ttimetU  Jbr  the  FJute  (ad  lib.)  by  J.  F.Burrpwet.  Clenwnli 
and  Co. 

Tie  firat  of  these  piecM,  wiiick  contaiiw  only  the  orertare  la 
Der  FnyacbutB,  speaki  very  bigUy  for  Hr.  Bnrrowes  as  an 
arranger.  The  origin^  difficultiet  of  the  composition  ere  very 
coniiderable,  but  Mr.  B.  by  judicious  manBgement  hai  suited  it 
to  the  capacities  ofmost  performers  on  the  instruments  for  wfaiel* 
it  is  arranged.  The  airs  comprised  in  the  otker  arrangements 
consist  of  the  moat  admired  pieces  in  the  opera,  and  call  for  the 
same  praise  ve  have  beatotred  on  the  overture. 

Mr.  Latour  has  arranged  the  overture  to  Der  FreysebntB  as  a 
duet  for  two  perfomers  on  the  piano  fbrte.  In  this  arrBOgemeat 
Mr.  L.  has  ingeniously  avoided  all  those  greater  difficulties  which 
belougto  the  overturn  an  on  orchestral  piece,  by  a  judicious  distri- 
bution of  the  parts,  but  has  divested  it  of  none  «f  it*  merit  as  k 
conrposilion. 

Haydn's  Sinfoiiia,  London,  is  plniniy  and  ca;>ily  ari-iin£;;cd  as  n 
duet  for  two  performers  on  Ihe  piano  forte,  hy  Mr.  M'Mnrdie  ;  as 
also  a  favourite  duct  of  Mozart's  tor  tlie  harp  and  piano  forte,  by 
J.  M.  Weippert. 

Mr.  Bodna  has  formed  an  agieeable  lesson  for  the  harp  and 
Ante,  by  arranging  for  them,  with  his  usual  taste  aod  elegance,  tha 
most  admired  aire  of  Bishop's  Clari,  the  Moid  of  Milan ;  and  Mr. 
Broguier  has  arranged  the  divertisement  ecossaia  by  Mr.  Sawlings 
as  aduetfbr  Ihe  harpand  pianoforte.  The  second  book  of  Lit- 
tle's Bagatelles  is  published,  containing  airs  as  much  admired  and 
as  well  nrranged  as  the  first. 
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